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PREFACR 



The author of this volume contributed to the edition of Web- 
ster's Quarto Dictionary published in 1864 a ^Vocabulary 
of the Names of Noted Fictitious Persons and Places;" but 
the present work, though based on that Vocabulary, embraces 
a wider range of subjects^ contains nearly seventeen hundred 
new articles, besides important modifications of many of the 
others, and is furnished with an orthoepical Introductioiiy and 
an Index of the real names of persons, places, ^bc, whose nick- 
names, pseudonyms, or popular appellations, are given in the 
body or the book. Notwithstanding the great pains that has 
been taken to secure fullness and minute accuracy, there are 
undoubtedly some errors and numerous omissions ; but no more 
of either, it is hoped, than are inseparable from a work of such 
multiplicity. And although a casual examination or closer 
scrutiny may bring to light defects of both kinds, it may still be 
affirmed, that, with respect to a very large class of names, there 
can nowhere else be found in a collective form an equal amount 
and variety of information. 

The main design of the work is to explain, as far as practi- 
cable, the allusions which occur in modem standard literature 
to noted fictitious persons and places, whether mythological 
or not For this reason, the plan is almost entirely restricted 
to proper names, or such as designate individual persons, 
places, or things. The introduction of appellative or generic 
names, such as ahhot of unreason, lard of misrule, kohold, &C., 
as well as the explanation of celebrated customs and phrases, 
such 2A fiaip-dragon, ntne-men^s-morrice, philosophy of the Porch, 
to send to Coventry, to carry coeds to Newcastle, &c., would open 
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too vast a field of inquiry ; and, besides, there are copious 
special treatises on these subjects already before the public, as 
those of Brand, Hone, Pulleyn, Timbs, and others. The author 
has been urged to extend his plan so as to include the titles of 
famous poems, essays, novels, and other literary works, and the 
names of celebrated statues, paintings, palaces, country-seats, 
churches, ships, streets, clubs, and the like ; inasmuch as such 
names are of very common occurrence in books and newspa- 
pers, and, for the most part, are not alphabetically entered and 
explained in Encyclopaedias, Dictionaries, or Gazetteers. That 
a dictionary which should furnish succinct information upon 
such matters would supply a want which is daily felt by readers 
of every class is not to be doubted ; but it should constitute an 
independent work. A manual of this description the author 
has for some time had in preparation ; and he hopes to publish 
it, at no distant day, as a companion to the present volume. 

The names from the Greek, Roman, Norse, and Hindu My- 
thologies that are here given, are concisely treated, mainly with 
a view to explain frequent allusions in the poets and other popu- 
lar writers, and for the benefit of mere English readers, rather 
than for that of professed scholars. From the Babbinical and 
Mohammedan Mythologies have been jtaken some names, which 
are occasionally made the subject of reference, and concern- 
ing which information is not readily obtainable. Prominence 
has been given to the departments of Angelology, Demon- 
ology. Fairy Mythology, and Popular Superstitions, which afford 
many of the most important names in Fiction. Parables, Al- 
legories, Proverbs, and Mediaeval Legends have also fumbhed 
a considerable number. Ecclesia$tical History contributes the 
names of several pseudo-saints, and other imaginary personages* 
In the Drama, and in Poetry — including the various kinds, 
Epic, Romantic, Narrative, Comic, &c., — the intention has 
been to give the names of all such characters as are familiarly 
referred to by writers and speakers at the present day ; and, 
though there may be accidental omissions, it is hoped that under 
this head the Dictionary will be found reasonably complete. 
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The principal deficiency is most likely to exist in the depart- 
ment of Prose Romance ; for, though there is very littie that is 
fictitious in ancient literature which is not included in ancient 
Mythology, yet the field of research continually widens as we 
come down to modem times, until it seems to he almost bound- 
less. In fixing the limits of the work, the consideration which 
has determined the admission or rejection of names has not 
been the intrinsic merit of a book, or the reputation of its writer, 
but the hold which his characters have taken upon the popular 
mind. There are many authors of acknowledged genius, and 
hundreds of clever and prolific writers, who yet have not pro- 
duced a single character that has so fallen in with the humor, or 
hit the fancy, of the time, as to have become the subject of fre- 
quent allusion. The English romancers and novelists whose 
creatiops are most familiarly known and most firmly established 
are Bunyan, De Foe, Swifl, Richardson, Fielding, SmoUet^ 
Sterne, Groldsmith, Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray. Many of 
the portraitures of these writers may be safely presumed to be 
of more than temporary interest and importance. In regard to 
other and minor characters, from whatever source derived, it is 
to be borne in mind that a dictionary is chiefly designed for 
the use of the existing generation. To what extent names of 
secondary iiflportance should be included was a question diffi- 
cult to determine. Opinions from scholars entitled to the high- 
est consideration were about equally divided upon this point. 
Some favored a selected list of the most important names only: 
others, and the greater number, recommended a much wider 
scope. A middle course is the one that has been actually fol- 
lowed. It is evident that many articles which may seem to one 
person of very questionable importance, if not wholly unworthy 
of insertion, will be held by another to be of special value, as 
throwing light upon passages which to him would otherwise be 
perplexing or obscure. 

This Dictionary is, of course, chiefly designed to elucidate 
the works of British and American writers ; but names occur- 
ring in the literatures of other modem nations have been in- 
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troduced whenever they have become well known to the public 
through the medium of translations, or when they seemed, for 
other reasons, to be worthy of insertion. 

In accordance with the plan of the work as indicated in the 
title, such English, French, Grerman, and other Pseudonyms 
as are frequently met with in books and newspapers have been 
given for the benefit of the general reader. No pretense, how- 
ever, is made to completeness, or even to fiillness, in -this re- 
spect The bibliographer will find here little or nothing that 
is new to him ; and he must still have recourse to his Barbier, 
Querard, Weller, and other writers of the same class. Names 
like Ermmusj Melanchthon^ MercatoTy (Ecolampadius^ &c., as- 
sumed by learned men after the revival of classical literature, 
being, in general, merely the Latin or Greek equivalents of 
their real names, and being also the only names by which they 
are now known in history, are excluded as not pertment to the 
work. For a similar reason, no notice is taken of such names 
as Massena, MetctstcLsio, Philidor^ PscUmanazar^ VoUairey &c. 

Many eminent characters in political and literary history are 
pflen known and referred to by the surnames and sobriquets, or 
nicknames, which they have borne ; as, the Master of Sentences^ 
the Scourge of God, the Stagiritey the Wizard of the Norths the 
lAttle Corporal^ &c. "Nicknames," said Napoleon, "should 
never be despised : it is by such means mankind are governed." 
The Dictionary embraces the more important of these ; but 
names like Caligula^ Cruercino, Tintoretto, &c^ which have en- 
tirely superseded the real names of the persons designated 
by them, have not been regarded as properly coming within 
the purview of the present undertaking. Nor has it, as a rule, 
been thought advisable to admit simple epithets, such as the 
Bold, the Good, the Great, the Unready, the Courtier, &c., the 
omission of which can hardly be considered a defect, since 
their signification and the reason of their imposition are usually 
too obvious to excite inquiry. This rule, however, has not 
been uniformly observed. Here, as elsewhere in the work, 
that discretionary power has been freely exercised, to which 
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every author of a dictionary or glossary b fidrly entitled, and 
which he is often compelled to use. 

A considerable space has been allotted to ^miliar names of 
Parties and Sects, of Laws, and of Battles ; to poetical and pop- 
ular names of Seas, Countries, States, Cities, &c. ; to ancient 
geographical names which have become interesting from their 
revival in poetry or otherwise ; and to certain long-established 
and important Personifications. In general, nicknames of 
Parties and Sects, such as Cfumans^ GhtbeStneSy Gueuxj Method- 
istSy Shakers, &c., which have been adopted by those to whom 
they were at first derisively applied, or which have passed into 
history and common use as their peculiar and appropriate 
names, and are to be found in any good Encyclopaedia or Man- 
ual of Dates, are designedly not included. Most of the his- 
torical by-names inserted, such as Day of Dupes, Evil Mixy-day, 
Wonderjtd Parliamenty Omnihus BiU, Western Reserve^ &c., are 
tiiose which are not to be found under the proper heads in 
Encyclopaedias and other books of reference. Popular designa- 
tions connected with History and Geography have been freely 
given in all cases where they seemed to be well settled, and to be 
fitted to illustrate past or contemporary events or characters. 

A slight departure from the strict limits of the plan has 
been thought allowable in the case of a few quasi-historical, 
or real but obscure, persons, places, and things, such as OwU" 
glass, John O Groat, Mrs. Glasse, the Minerva Press, &c., which 
are often referred to in literature or conversation, and of most 
of which no account can be obtained except through an amount 
of research and toil hardly possible to a majority of readers. 

Illustrative citations have been copiously given from no 
small variety of authors ; and, as many of them are gems of 
thought or expression, it is believed that they will be deemed 
greatly to enhance the value and interest of the work. Some 
of them, hqwever, have piuposely been taken from newspapers 
and magazines rather than from the classics of the language, in 
order to show, by such familiar examples, the popularity of the 
characters or other creations of fiction to which they allude. 
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There are also some quotations which serve no other purpose 
than that of justifying the insertion of names whose claim to 
admission might he thought douhtful, if it were not made to ap- 
pear that they are referred to by authors '^ known and read of 
all men/' It will probably be observed that Sir Walter Scott is 
more frequently cited than any ofher single writer ; the reason, 
however, is not that his works have been examined with more 
care or to a greater extent than those of some other writers, but 
merely that he abounds more than most others in allusions, — 
often remote or recondite, but almost always apt and suggest- 
ive, — which his unusually tenacious memory enabled him to 
draw from the stores of a vast and most multifarious reading. 

In the explanation of names, statements borrowed in great 
part from one author have been diligently collated with other 
statements derived from independent and often widely sepa- 
rated sources ; and they have been freely enlarged, abridged, 
or otherwise modified, according to the necessity of the case, or 
as would best subserve the purpose of the work. But where 
the 'information required has been found already stated in the 
best way, no hesitation has been felt in making use of the exact 
language of the writer ; and, beyond this general explanation^ 
no acknowledgment of indebtedness seems necessary. 

To determine the pronunciation of proper names is unques- 
tionably the most difficult requirement of orthoepy ; and little 
or no attention has hitherto been paid to the pronunciation of 
such as are peculiar to the literature of fiction. In the absence, 
not merely of a trustworthy guide, but of any printed guide at 
all, the author may sometimes have gone astray ; but he has 
been careful to avail himself of all the information he could 
obtain. In particular, he has made a thorough examination of 
such of our vernacular poets as are esteemed classics, and has 
occasionally adduced passs^es from their writings to show the 
accentuation adopted by these " best judges of pronunciation," 
as Walker styles them ; or, more rarely, to show the sound they 
assign to particular letters or syllables. If the decisions or 
opinions he has |^ven prove, in general, to be weU grounded, 
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tlie credit will not Se wholly due to him, since he has often 
profited by the advice and assistance of gentlemen whose 
superior opportunities of becoming acquainted with the best 
usage both at home and abroad, and whose critical taste and fa- 
miliarity with all that pertains to the subject of orthoepy, afford 
the assurance that they " spealc scholarly and wisely." To indi- 
cate with absolute accuracy the peculiar sounds of the principal 
languages of modem Europe, including the English, would ne- 
cessarily require an extensive and elaborate system of arbitrary 
phonic signs ; and such a system would be hard to understand, 
and still harder to remember. It has, therefore, been deemed 
important not to introduce into this work unnecessary and per- 
plexing discriminations of sounds nearly identical, or to em- 
barrass the inquirer with needless intimations of a pronunciation 
obvious or already familiar to him. Hence, diacritical marks 
are sparingly employed, except in the case of unaccented vowels, 
— which, in our language, are often of doubtful or variable 
value, — and except also in the case of foreign sounds which 
have no equivalent in English. Although the system of nota- 
tion made use of is easy to be understood, so far as it applies to 
most English names, it has been thought desirable to prefix to 
the work observations on some points of English pronunciation 
not familiar to the generality of readers, or concerning which 
professed orthoepists differ. In regard to the sounds occurring 
in the work that are peculiar to foreign languages, an explana- 
tion is given, in the Introduction, of the mode of their organic 
formation, or of their position and relations in a scientific clas- 
sification of spoken sounds. These observations and explana- 
tions are contained in distinct paragraphs or sections, consecu- 
tively numbered, and are often referred to from the words in 
the Dictionary. 

The Index at the end of the volume forms the counterpart 
of the Dictionary proper, and will, it is hoped, prove service- 
able by enabling an inquirer to ascertain at once the distin- 
guishing epithet or epithets borne by a particular person or 
place of which only the real name may be known to him. 
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In the preparation of this Dictionary, the wide field of gen- 
eral literature has been extensively and carei^y searched. 
Moreover, use has been made of a large number of works 
specially devoted to the various branches of literary history ; 
and valuable assistance has been derived from the principal 
Reviews, and the published writfaigs of the best essayists. Not 
a few noteworthy names and facts, incidentally mentioned in the 
body of the articles of Encyclopaedias, Biographical Dictiona- 
ries, Gazetteers, and other works of reference, but not treated 
in alphabetical order, have been carefuUy gleaned from such 
works, which have been systematically searched for this pur- 
pose. These sources of information are altogether too numer« 
ous to be particularized in this place, while to specify a few and 
make no mention of others of equal importance would be as 
unjust as it would be unsatisfactory. 

The author would return his sincere thanks to the many 
friends who have contributed in different ways to the complete- 
ness and accuracy of his work. Some of them, whose kind 
assistance he would gladly acknowledge, he regrets that he is 
not permitted to name ; but it affords him unfeigned pleasure 
to be able to mention his great and varied obligations to' Dr. 
Bobley Dunglison and Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie of Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Charles Folsom of Cambridge, Mr. Samuel Porter 
of Hartford, Mr. Arthur W. Wright of New Haven, and Mr. 
Loomis J. Campbell of Boston. * 

Believing that the successful accomplishment of a task like 
the present, in its fullest extent, is hardly to be expected of 
any individual, tlie author, in conclusion, would ask a candid 
criticism of his labors ; and if corrections or suggestions from 
any quarter — especially suggestions of additional names, ac- 
companied with explanations, references, or citations — be sent 
to him through his publishers, they will be gratefully received, 
and used in the preparation of a future edition. 

fioxBUBY, Massachusbtts, OctobtT 80, 1866. 
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KEY 

TO THE SCHEME OF PRONUNCIATION. 



VOWELS. 

2., a, long^ as in Ale, fate, great, pray, range, taste. [See § 1.] 

JL, &, short, as in Add, f&t, n&rrow, r&illery. 

j&, ft, as in AeriJU, ler&el, chftotio, mortmftln. 

A, ft, like 6, as in lix, fSIre, peftr, prftyer, softroe. [See § 3.] 

A, a, like o, as in All, broad, haul, wftlk, 

JL, &, like d, as in "Wftn, swftUow, qu&drant. 

A, ft, as in Arm, ftiint, gr&se, [Fr.] pftte (pftt). [See § 2.] 

A, ft, as in [Ger.] maun (man), [Fr.] pas. (pa). 

A, ^, as in Beggar, comm^ metfl, ecliol^. 

£, e, long, as in £ve, mete, beam, ceil, piece, people. 

£, ft, short, as in £Snd, m6t, hfiad, hdifer, Idopard. 

£i, d, as in ^ect, appetite, serenity, strophd. 

£!, §, like d, as in &re, bdar, h@ir, wh§re. [See § 3.] 

£{, §, like », as in £rr, term, servant, defSr. [See § 4.] 

£ j S, like d, as in ^ Sight, invSigh, prSy . 

£, e, as in Brier, general, robber, sufiC^r. 

I, i, long, as in Ivy, loe, pine, child, aisle, heighti tie* 

ly I. short, as in Ill, Inn, pin, IXly, guilt, tHeve. 

t, 1, as ia Idea, diurnal, trtumphant. 

i, i, like ^, as in Marine, pique, police, ravine. 

i, i, like c, as in irksome, fir, «al, virtuous. [See § 4 J 

I, i, as in Elixir, nadir, tapir. 

O, 5, long, as in Old, tone, foe, snow, s5ul, yeoman. [See § 6.] 

0, 5, short, as in Odd, 5n, cdt, kndwledge, mdral. 

6, 6, as in 6bey, borr6w, [Fr.] homme (6m). [See § 6.] 

0-, d, like d, as in Orb, order, gedrgio, bought. 

O, d, like do, as in Mdve, prdve, shde, sdup. 

6, 6, like i(, as in C6me, d6e8, ddne, bldod, tduch. 

O, 6, as in [Ger.] bose (bo'zi), [Fr.] jeu (zho). {See §§ 43, 46.] 

O, 9, as in Author, carol, ransom, cpnneot. 

lO*, u, long, as in 'O'se, cube, tune, lute, feudal. [See § 6.] 

ty, H, short, as in 'O's, otib, tiin, htirry. 

f)*, {L, as in ttnite, agtle, cftpidity, fl^obttle. 

'6', ^ like d&, as in Triie, rCdn, ertLdite, virCQent. [See § 6.] 
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Xff % liice d6,u in V^, V^$ Pftsli* oofpd. 

6*, u, as in t^m, fur, furry, incur, pfirple. [See $ 4.] 

tj,u,asm [Ger.] grim, [Fr.] vue (vii). [See §§ 34, 61.] 

U, 1^, as in Sulplujir, glorioi^ 

?, f, long, as in Type, fly, style, buy, rye. 

1^, -f, ahortj as in Njhn.ph, Ijh^c, mj^thic, sj^boL 

*$", ^, as in T^hoon, hydraulic, l^eum. 

T, y, like «, as in Myrrh, myrtle, sjrrt. [See § 4.] 

T, :^, as m Mort^, zephyr. 

M, », like e, as in Oflesar (long), iBedfaylus (diorl). 

(£2, CD, like e, as in CroDSua ilong)^ (Bdipus (short). 

KW, ew, like «, as in . . . XSwe, dew, few, new (» Q), orew (—do). 

OI, oi, as in Oil, foible, foist, join, loiter, pcitpatsOJL 

OT, oy, as in Oyster, boy, employ, joyoust royal.' 

Co, ob, as in Pdbd, noon, mood, doze. 

dt>, db, as in Fdbt, gdbd, stdbd, wdbUy. 

dtir, 6ii, as in 6{knoe, b6<ind, hdfLse, pdtLt. 

6w,6^,as in 6^1, n6^, tO#er, vMeL 

CONSONANTS. 

9, 9, as in 9^nt, 9ity, fyst, a^id, flao9id, sao^eM. 

9» S* as in Qt^e^y S^al, sure, flafioid, suscess. 

9H, 9h, as in 9^^^^®* 9luimpaene, mayhlne. 

QH, sh, as in Qhatnxi, shaos, character, e^ho. 

CH, oh, as in Chance, cheer, church, teacher. [See { 8.] 

(^, 2» aa in Q^t, iive, tiier, fog^. 

(jh, g, as in i^em, gender, ipaskt, elegy. 

9, ^ as in [Sp.] Jorge Q^oi'}^), h^o (ee'|}o). [See § 60.] 

5,feasin [Ger.] aoh (ft]j), buch (bdo^). [See § 71.] 

?:,k,asin [Ger.] ich (ik), durch (dobrk). [See § 71.] 

ihiasin [Sp.] llano, ('ft'no), [It.] gU (lee). [See § 82.] 

*,n,asin [Fr.] rdgne (r»fi), [Sp.] none. [See §§ 62, 78.] 

w,a,asin [Fr.] vin (v&n), [Port.] vim (vee»). [See§62.] 

XT, fi, like n^, as in Ink, u&cle, anger, aa&xiety, lazyAz. 

NG, ng, as in Singing, hanger, prolong, young. 

FH, ph, as in Phantom, philosophy, seraphic 

Qtr, gu, as in Quantity, queen, quince, banquet. 

30, r, win [Fr.] mer (mfif), [Sp.] rata (fft'tft). [See §64.] 

§, §, like 0, as in Advise, preside, roge, diffmal, spa^m. 

TS., th, as in Father, then, mis, therefore, smooth. 

"^j ^, as in [Ger.] sohwan (shHn), [Sp.] cubo (koo'to). [See 

WH,wh,a8in When, which, while. [See § 11.] §68.] 

¥> Iff like ^, as in Xbpunple, exemplary, u^^orious. 

ZH, zh, as in Azure (ft'zhoor), usual (tl'^zhoo-al), vision (TizVon). 
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%* In addition to what appears in the Key, the following eiq)IanationA will be 
needed for understanding the notation made use of in this Dictionaiy: — 

Diacritical marks have been dispensed with, in the case of Engfish names, 
iHierever it seemed that the accentuation and tiie division into syllables would 
be sufficient to indicate the true pronunciation to any one familiar with the more 
general and commonly-understood principles of English orthoepy; but, in all 
exceptional, doubtful, or difficult ^ases, the appropriate marks are used. Most 
of the names from modem foreign languages are respelt. 

In combinations of vowels, where one letter is marked, it is to be- taken as 
xepresenting the sound of the combination, and the letter or letters which are 
not marked are to be regarded as silent; as in ^rdin, dSalf teizCf Oe, dOoTj grdmp, 
joamey,Jl6aff &c. 

The combined letters ce, ci, sci, te, s», or ^ occurring before a vowel in a syl- 
lable immediately preceded by an accented syllable, are genendly equivalent 
to »hf as in o^c«an, sapona'ceous, coer^cton, magi'oan, an'cient, gra'dona, 
omni'fcience, nau'<eous, tran'stent, pa'fience, vexa'fious, proba'tibn, &c. But if 
the combination a, when thus situated, is at the same time preceded by a vowel, 
it has the sound represented by the digraph 2i;& ; as in eli'^sibn, explo^Mon, sufPu^- 
su>n, &c. Such syllables are not usually respelt, as, in general, they will naturally 
be pronounced correctiy by an English speaker. 

In respelling for pronunciation, aw and ee are often used instead of a and 9 
respectively. 

Jn the notation of 6A and ^ (as in owieef owl), the mark over the o [*] is 
intended to suggest the first element of the diphthong, namely, a as in arm 
(marked a), and the circumflex [""] over the « and the w, to indicate the second 
element, namely, » as in true (marked ^). 

The sounds represented by dji,t, 6, 6, Jf, are essentially the same in quality 
as the proper long sounds of these vowels, but differ in quantity, being less pro- 
tracted in utterance. In respelling foreign names for pronunciation, &, « (or e), 
and 0, are generally used instead of d, «, and 6, unless a full accent falls upon 
the vowel. 

The marked letters 9, e, }, o, «, y, represent the sound of *^ the neutral vowel," 
or tt as in t», urn. They occur only m unaccented syllables. Diacritical signs 
placed above these letters are intended to indicate their normal or theoretical 
value. Thus, taiad, cymbai, aUar, hiUock, Hon, taUor, ballot, confeta, would 
regularly be pronounced ioifdd, eym^bdl, al't&r, kU^ldck, «/Ai, saifSr, baim, 
dhr-fess^, but in fluent, and particularly in coUoquial, utterance, the unaccented 
vowel is apt to suffer a corruption or change of its distinctive quality, falling 
into the easier sound of the neutral vowel, so that the actual or customary pro- 
nunciation of the words in question is saPud, cym^huL, dl'tur, kU^husk, U^un, 
BoH/wr, baiaut, cun-fes$f. They may, tiierefore, be printed thus: — soZ'ddi cymf- 
HI, alft^r, hU'Jiick, U'^, taWgr, haUlAt, (^feuf. 

The letter t is doubled, in the orthoepical respelling, to indicate the "sharp" 
or hissing sound of this member of the alphabet, in cases where a single « 
would be liable to be pronounced like z; as e^qpefue (eks-penssO* 

In a word having more than one accent, the primaiy or principal accent is 
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denoted hya, heavy mark; the 8econdai3r,or8iiboid!iiate,1i7atighteriiuak; aa 
in Ad'amcu^tor. In the dirision of words faito eyDahlea, theee mai^ bendea 
performmg their proper office, supply the place of the hyphen. 

An apostrophe [* ] is used in the reqielling of certain French words to ihow 
that an unaccented e is either entirely mute, or is pronoonoed with the brieAit 
possible sound of e in her* It is also used after y, in some cases, to denote that 
this letter is to be pronounced with its consonant sound, as in ^ardf yet, &c 

A tie [^] placed over two or more Towels denotes that they most be pro- 
nounced without an obvious eepamtion into distinct syllables; as, Samjf (ft^tl^). 

The figures which follow tome of the namea in the V ocabulaiy lelar to eor- 
lespondlng sections in the foUowmg ^'Bemaiks** and**Biika.** 



BEMABKS ON SOME POINTS OF ENGLISH OBTHOEFY. 

§ 1. The sound of a in ale, fate (commonly called " long a " ), though regarded 
by many writers as a simple element, is in most cases diphthongal, beginning 
with a sound doedy resembling that of the first e in there, but slightly less 
open, and ending with a brief sound of e in me, (See § 3.) This final e sound 
is usually omitted in unaccented syllables, and in the correct pronunciation of 
the common foreign equivalent of d; namely, e as in [Fr.] bite, nde, [Ger.] 
eioigf &c. (See § 31«) 

• 

A (as in hath, dance, &c.)* 

§ 2. There is a considerable dass of words (chiefly monosyllables) ending 
in aff, afi, ask, a^, aes, att, with a few ending in cmce, and, and ant (as tte^, 
graft, mask, ra^, glats, last, lance, command, pant), to which must be added 
eos^, advantage, half, and some other words, in the pronunciation of which, 
usage, both in England and America, is far from being uniform, some speakers 
giving to the vowd the full, open sound of a in far (d), and some the abrupt, 
flat soimd of a in man (&), while others, seeking for a compromise between these 
two extremes, either slightly shorten the d, or dwell upon the d. Of these 
varieties, the first and second (A and d) are much the most common. The 
drawled d was never more than a temporaiy and local fashion, which — ac- 
cording to Smart — has been generally laid aside in England, and wfaich^eems to 
be going out of use in America, in those parts where it has hitherto prevailed. 
The brief ^ — improperly styled '* intermediate," — though recommended by 
Worcester, Groodrich, and some other orthoSpists, differs so slightly from the 
fUler form of this vowd, that the distinction attempted to be set up is practically 
a nugatory one. Words belon^ng to the class under consideration are in this 
Dictionary marked as having the full sound of a in far; but the reader is, in 
every instance, referred to this section, and can decide for himself which of the 
sounds here described he will adopt in his own practice. 

b 
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§ 3. The flonnd of a heard in fiurey 2mf*,'&c., and of e in there, heir, &c., when 
these words are correctly pronounced, is a lengthened form of ike e in met, or of 
the initial element in long a (a as in maU), sonnds which are closely allied, and 
are, by some wiiters, regarded as identical. Instead of this, however, many 
speakers substitate a prolongation of the a in tncU, — a mode of utterance which, 
notwithstanding its frequency and its equal gracefulness, is opposed by the ma- 
jority of cultivated speakers, including most of the orthoepists. 

§ 4. The vowel « before r, in such words as vrn, fur, Jiarry, incur, incurring, 
&c. (sometimes called the ^ neutral vowel," from its peculiarly dull and indiscrete 
character), is very common in English, and has a uniform and well-known sound. 
According to the common practice, both in England and America, and according 
to most writers upon the subject, the vowels e, i, and y, and the digraph ea, when 
similarly situated, have precisely the same sound. But some speakers, particu- 
larly among the more refined and aristocratic classes of English society, give 
them a different and peculiar sound, which is best described as intermediate 
between that of « in urn, and that of e in met, being less guttural than the 
former, and less palatal than the latter. This '* delicacy ** of pronunciation, 
as it has been termed, is not observed in unaccented syllables, or in *Weiy 
common words," even by those who are tenacious of its observance in other 
cases. In this work, all these vowels are marked in the same way (?, I, fi, ^), 
but the reference-figure appended to words in the Dictionary in which they 
occur, will direct the reader to this section, that he may not be left in ignorance 
of the fact that there is a diversity of usage in their pronunciation. 

0.6. 

§ 5. The sound of o m old, note, &c. (commonly called **long o"), though by 
some writers regarded as a simple sound, is in reality diphthongal, ending in a 
slight sound of oo in food, or in foot. The initial element is the normal o, 
intermediate in quality between (xto (as in taw) and do. The terminal oo 
sound is usually omitted in unaccented syllables. 

In some parts of America, particularly in New England, it is very common 
to shorten the sound of long o in certain monosyllables, and in the accented 
syllable of some other words, by dropping the brief final element which properly 
belongs to the vowel, and at the same time making the initial element slightly 
more open in quality ; but the practice is an unauthorized provmcialism. This 
shortened form of long o is heard in the words home, stone, wholly, &c. It also 
occurs in some foreign languages. As it differs but little from the sound of un- 
accented .0 (in car^ffo, ech'o, &c.), it is, in this Dictionaiy, represented by the 
same diacritical sign (d). 

§ 6. The sound of « in unU, ettbe, mute, &c. (commonly called " long «"), is 
a compound sound formed of consonant y aa the initial element, and the oo in 
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food as the final element. The sound of consonant ^ is distinctlj heard when 
« (or any of its equivalent digraphs) makes or begins an initial syllable (as in 
vsaxU^ use); when it is preceded by any one of the labial or palatal sounds />, 5, 
m, y, V, ib, g (as mpairid^ ^ffle, music, fusion, view (•- vu), cubic, gules); and when 
it is preceded by any one of the dental sounds d, t, I, n, th, provided the preced- 
ing vowel is short and under the accent (as in id^ucate, rtt^ual, s&Vutary, mdn'ur- 
ment, tp&tk'ulate). But when it is preceded, in the same syllable, by any one of 
the consonants d, t, I, n, s, th, it is dLfficolt to introduce- the sound of y, and hence 
careless speakers omit it altogether, saying dook, toob, hot, nood, soot, enthoosiasm, 
instead of duke, tube, lute, nude, suit, enthusiasm. The reason is, that, after 
forming these dental consonants, the organs are in a position to pass directly and 
easily to the labial 06 ; but to insert the palatal y before the 00, is to go back 
from a medial to a posterior position of the organs before proceeding to an 
anterior position. Although the tendency to get rid of the y, in such cases, is a 
natural and legitimate one, it is only so far 3rielded to by the best speakers as to 
substitute for the y the closely related element short f, made as brief as possible, 
and pronounced in the same syllable as the 00. If, in similar situations, the u is 
preceded by the sound of r, sh, or 7^, it takes the simple sound of 00 in food; as, 
rule (rool), true (troo), virulent (vlr^oo^Ient), sure (shoor), azure (ft'zhoor). 
When preceded by ch or J, the practice of difiEermt speakers varies, some 
flounding the ti as 00, others as Cod, 

H. 

§ 7. The sound of A in hand, heart, &c., is a pure aspiration produced by an 
emission of breath through whatever configuration of the vocal channel may be 
requisite for uttering a succeeding vowel or semivowel, the organs being always 
adjusted to the position of the next following sound before the h is pronounced. 
Yet h is palpably not a whisper of the following sound. If it were so, a whispered 
he would be nothing more than a prolonged whispered e, whereas the difierence 
between the two elements is very marked, and is felt not only by the speaker, 
but by the hearer as well. Physiologically considered, h is formed by an expul- 
sion of unvocalized breath through the glottis, which is opened wide through its 
whole extent. In simple whispering of the vowels, on the contrary, the vocal 
chords are brought together, — approximated, though not stretched, or but 
slightly so, — and the breath, in passing through, is thus not only rendered audi- 
ble, but acquires a peculiar and distinctive quality of roughness, which ap- 
proaches in a greater or less degree to actual sonancy. 

OH, J. 

§ 8. The digraph c% (as in church) is regarded by some writers as repre- 
senting a simple sound; but most orthoepists consider that it is compounded 
of t and sh. Neither view is quite right, nor is either wholly wrong. In forming 
ch, there is an attempt at blending t and sh in a single sound, the result of 
which is to modify the former of these elements by causing it to be produced, 
not in the ordinary way with the tip of the tongue against the gam of the 
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upp^ front teeth, bat with the flat snifaoe of the tongue, near the tip, i^plie<U 
within the dome of the palate at the point where a slight relaxation of the 
contact, accompanied with an emiBsion of breath, gives rise to the sound of ah. 
Considering the brevify of the two elements, and the peculiar closeness with 
which they are combined, we may regard c& as a consonant diphthong, or, as 
Miiller expresses it, ^^only one whole consonant" consisting of **a half t and 
a half fihy 

The sound of j — which is merely a vocal ch — is composed in like manner 
of a modified d followed by zk, 

B. 

§ 9. According to many English orthoepists, the letter r }ma two distinct though 
related sounds, — the one a dental or lingual consonant, ibnned by a contact of 
the margin of the fore part of the tongue with the inner surface of the upper 
side teeth, the tip of the tongue touching^ or nearly touching, the gum of the front 
teeth with a slight quiverings or tremulous motion as the stream of intonated 
breath flows over it, heard (1.) when this letter is not preceded by a vowel, as in 
rose^ dream^pray, ttrike ; and (2.) when it is placed between two vowels of which 
the former is short, as in Arid^ piril, qjirit, o6ral^ lyric, tdrry (*sory), k&rry 
i'^htry); the other a guttural sound, nearly resembling a vowel, formed by a 
slight vibration of the root of the tongue and the uvula, heard when the let- 
ter r occurs before any consonant, or is itself the final consonant in a word, as 
in part, verse, mirth, torn, turf, far, nor, tUur, In the first case, r is sometimes 
strongly trilled or rolled by a violent emission, of the vocal current; bat, ia 
ordinary pronunciation', the sound is peculiarly smooth and liquid, and any de- 
cided vibration of the tongue is laborious, pedantic, and altogether un-English. 

If r follows any one of the vowels a, e, i, 6, u, Cb, t&, a slight sound of the 
neutral vowel (u in urn) is inserted before the r, forming a diphthong with the 
preceding vowel, or, in the case of i, S, and dt2, a triphthong. Thus, cart, dear^ 
toire, more, lure, boor, sour, are pronounced ck'va, de^, yrfui, mo^, liPur, 
boo^, s(m^. In English usage, the r is thus joined to the preceding vowel in 
all cases in which this vowel is in an accented syllable ; and if, at the same time, 
a vowel follows, the r has, according to some orthoepists, both its guttural and its 
lingual sound; as in vary (var'y, or v^r'ry), era (er'a, or er'ra), tory (tor'y, or 
tor'iy), burin (bur'in, or bur'rin), Jiouri (hfiftrl, or hSfir'ii), &c. In the United 
States, this mode of pronunciation is, for the most part, confined to words ending 
with r or re preceded by one of the above-mentioned vowels, and to the deriva- 
tives of such words. Thus, dearest (from dear) is pronounced dear'est, or 
dear'rest; boorish (from boor), boorish, or boor'rish; sotwer (from sour), sour'er, 
or sour'rer, &c. ; but vary is va'ry ; era, e'ra; tory, to'ry, &c. The Scotch, on the 
contrary, preserve the vowel pure even in derivatives, saying dea'rest, boo^rish, 
sou'rer, &c., as well as va'ry, 6'ra, to'iy, &c. 

It must be observed that some very acute and eminent phonologists utterly 
deny the existence of the alleged double pronunciation of r, maintaining that 
the letter has,* in English at least, one unvaried sound in all situations, produced 
between the tip of the tongue and the upper gum. Others allow that when 
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T IS preceded bj a long or foU vowel, a alight guttural vibratioii aceompanies the 
Hngaal ardculation; bat they do not regard thia modification of the sound aa 
ifbrding sufficient ground for its discrimination into two distinct and inde- 
pendent elements. It is not improbable that the disagreement of authorities 
in regard to the precise nature of the *' guttural r ** is owing, in some measure, to 
actual difference of utterance. 

It is further to be observed, that, in the best style of pronunciation, r is 
never silent ; but that, when it occurs after a vowel, it is commonly suppressed 
by careless or uneducated speakers. 

W, Y. 

§ 10. The sounds signified by w and y, when, these letters occur at the be- 
ginning of a word or syllable, as in looo, ye, &c., are considered by some writers 
to be identical with the vowels oo and e respectively ;* they are, however, formed 
by a closer approximation of the articulative organs, which destroys the pure 
vocality of the vowel sounds, and gives them a consonantal or semi -conso- 
nantal character. They are not, however, perfect consonants ; for it is impossible 
to prolong them, and the attempt to do so results only in the production of the 
vowels 00 and e. 



§ 11« The digraph wh is regarded by many modem orthoeptsts as repre- 
senting a simple elementary sound, which is the surd or whispered correspondent 
of w. Of those who take this view, some say that the sound of wk is followed 
by that of ir ; as in when (wh-w-e-n): others assert that the voice is not heard 
until the following vowel is commenced, tehen^ for example, being pronounced 
wh-e-n; but such persons wrongly analyze their own pronunciation. The com- 
mon opinion is, that both letters <of the digraph are pronounced with their usual 
sounds, only in the reverse order, — Aio, — according to the original Anglo-Saxon 
orthography. But A-tr does not differ finom irA^, h being an emission of un- 
vocalized breath through the position taken by the organs of speech in forming 
the next following element, as is explained in § 7. 



RULES FOR THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND 

LATIN WORDS. 

§ 12. The established English pronunciation of Latin words and of Latinized 
forms of Greek words is conformed to the general laws and tendencies of the 
English language. Hence, the proper position of the accent and the syl- 
labication having been determined, each syllable is to be pronounced according 
to the usual powers or sounds of the letters in English, except in cases specially 
provided fbr in the following rules. « 
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Vowels. 

§ 13. (1.) Any vowel at the end of an accented syllable, and e, o, and u at the 
end of an unaccented syllable, have the long English sound ; as, Cd^tOf Ce'res^ 
Mi^daSy So'lon, Nu'may Pe-li'deSy Eo-me'ruSy Lu-ca'mu, 

§ 14. (2.) If a syllable ends with a consonant, the vowel has its short English 
sound; as, Bdl'huSy Mem'non, Mds'chuSj PUh'Uus. 

ExcEPi'iON. — Fy in final e«, has its long sound; as in Achilles (ar-kiHez). 

§ 15. (3.) A, ending an unaccented syllable, is sounded like a in comma; as, 
CVe-«'«a, A-ri^on, 

§ 16. (4.) £ final is always sounded; as in He'he, Pe-nel^o-pe. ■ 

§ 17. (5.) The diphthongs cb and cb are pronounced as e would be in the same 
Atuation^ M, Ccesar <se'zar), (Enone (e-no'ne), Doedabu (ded^arlus), (Ed^nu 
(ed^i-pus). 

. § 18. (6.) /, ending a final syllable, has its long English sound ; as, E-^g^iHul. 
Ending an initial unaccented syllable, it has in some cases its long sound, as in 
B^'noTy t-6'ku ; and in some its short sound, as in d-Uc'i^y I-ta'U-a. In all 
other cases, ending an unaccented syllable, it has its short sound; as, Fd^U-^ut, 

§ 10. (7^ Y is pronounced ad i would be in the same situation. 

§ 20. (8.) When o», ei, oi, and yt, not initial, are followed by another vowel, 
and take the accent on the a, e, o, or y, the {'assumes the sound of consonant y, 
and the vowel before it has its long sound ; as in Maia (ma'ya), Hygeia (hi-je'ya), 
Pompeius (pom-pe'yus), Latoia (Isr-to^ya), Harpyia (har-pl'ya). 

Consonants. 

§ 31. (9.) The consonants c and g have their " soft " sound, like s and /, be- 
fore e, iy y, (By and or; before a, o, and u,.or a consonant, they have their 
'^hard'* sound; as in coty go. 

Exception. — When g, having the sound of y, is preceded by another ^. the 
former of the two is suppressed, or may be said to coalesce in sound witn the 
second; as, Aggenus (a-je'nus). 

§ 22. (10.) The combination ch is pronounced like Jc ; as, Charon (kft'ron). 

§ 23. (11.) Each of the three consonants c, «, and ty when preceded im- 
mediately by the accent, or itself ending an accented syllable, and followed by 
lay te, u, io, or iuy commonly has the sound of sh; as in Por'da (por'shi-a), 
Cly^tie (klish'i-e), Hora'tii (ho-ra'shi-i), Pho^cion (fo'shi-on), Cas^aius (kash^i- 
us). C has also the same sound, when following an accented vowel, and stand- 
ing before eu and yo ; as, Menot'ceus (me-ne'she-us), Si^cyon (sisVi-on). 

Exception. — When «, immediately preceded by an accented vowel, is fol- 
lowed by a vowel, the s takes the sound of zh ; as in He'siad (he'zhi-od). 
—- Though not properly an exception to the rule, it may be stated that zi similarb^ 
situated is pronounced in the same manner ; as in Aly'zia (a-lizh'i-a). — !r, 
when preceded by another <, and commonly in the termination UoUy has its 

E roper sound (heard in topy maty &c.); as in Brut'ti4y Me^ti~on: when preceded 
y 8 OT Xy it has, according to some authorities, the same sound; according to 
i>thers, the sound of ch in chwch ; as in SaUva'tius (sal-lus^ti-us, or sal-lus'chi-us), 
Sex'titu (seks'ti-us, or seks'chi-us), &c. 

•§24. (12.) 8y when final, if preceded by c, has the sound of 2;' as in Per- 
icles (pfir'i-klez). 
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§ 25. (13.) X, ending^ an accented syUable, and standing before t foDowed by 
another vowel, has the sound of ksh ; as, Cinx'ia (singk'shi-a). 

§ 26. (14.) Combinations of initial consonants which are foreign to the nature 
and habits of our language, drop the sound of their first letter or digraph; 
as in Cneius (pronounced ne^jos), Ctesq/hon (tes'i-fon), Gruniho (na'tho), Mnemo^ 
yn«.(neTmos'i-ne), Pnytagoras (ni-^ag'o-ras), Psyche (si'ke), PuAemy (toPe-me), 
Phthat (thas). 

§ 27. (15.) The terminations au» and cut are always to be pronounced in 
two syllables; as, Ardiela^iu^ Alein'o-u8. 

§ 28. (16.) The termination etw, in proper names which in Greek end in 
eve, 1^9 Orpheus, Prometheus, &c., should be pronounced in one syllable, the 
eu being a diphthong with the sound of ^ long «.* 



»» 



Aooent. 

§ 29. (lY.) Words of two syllables invariably have the accent on the first 

syllable. In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is long in quantity, 

it takes the accent; but, if short, the accent is on the antepenult. When the 

penult is common, or doubtful, the accent is on the antepenult. 

49" Bj quantity, in Greek and Latin, is meant the relative time occupied in 
pronouncmg a syllable, when those languages were ywken tongues. A syllable 
containing a short vowel may be lengthened by accompanying consonants ; but 
the ancients seem to have felt the effect of these only when final, and to have 
made no account of initial consonants — probably because they pronounced them 
with extreme brevity — in estimating the duration of a syllable. The general 
rules in relation to quantity are as follows : — 1. Before j\ x, «, or anv two 
consonants excei)t a mute followed by I or r, the vowel of the penult is long by 
positum. [This is the language of the grammarians: the vowel, in such cases, 
was probably short or stopped ; but the syllable was long, being made so by the 
following consonant or consonants.] The digraphs ch, pk, rh, and th, which rep- 
resent simple sounds, are reckoned as single consonants. 2. A vowel before a 
mute and f or r is common ; that is, either long or short. 3. Diphthongs are long. 
4. A vowel before another vowel or h is short. In other cases, the Quantity must 
be determined by etymology, metrical usage, or the orthography or the word in 
Greek; but every vowel which cannot be proved to be long, is arbitrarily 
assumed to be short. — The division of words mto syllables — which depends in 
part upon the position of the accent, and this, in turn, upon quantity — must, be 
nnderstood berore words can be correcdy pronounced. The rules in regard to 
this subject may be found in any good Latin grammar. 



BRIEF RULES 



TOB THE PRONUNCIATION OF THE PRINCIPAL MODERN LANGUAGES OF 

CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 



Vowels. 

§ 30. (1.) In the languages of the Continent of Europe, the vowel a, when long, 
has usually the sound of the English a in far, father; when short, nearly that 
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of a in f<A^ iiMm/ never tiist of a in /afe. 2^ in French, hu a sound lesembling 
that of a in/ar, but deeper and less distinct, verging toward that of a in o/Z : its 
peculiar quality is due to the retraction of the tongue and the soft palate. A 
briefer variety of the same sound is heard in the Fr./MU, Ger. maam. In Hun- 
garian, a is like o in no<; a, like a in yar. J[, in Swedish, has a sound intermediate 
between that of a in otf, and that of o in fiote. For the sounds of d, a, ^, see 
§§ 37, 62. 

§ 31. (2.) ^generally has a sound similar to that of "long a" iny*a^ but 
often like that of '* short e '* in mef, or like the latter when protracted. (See § 1.) 
ily in French, has the sound of e in tken^ or that of the initial element in mote 
(see § 1); ^ and ^ have the sound of the first e in ^ere; e (^accented) is, in 
most cases, either entirely silent, or has a very brief sound of the neutral vowel 
(tf in vp^ wrn), ^, in Swedish, when long, has a sound somewhat like that of 
diort f (in jnn), but more prolonged; when short, it is like t in me^. In Hun- 
garian and Polish, e (unaccented) sounds like e in me^; e nearly like a in mate. 
For the sounds of ^, ^, see § 62. 

§ 32. (3.) / has usuidly the sound of t in marine, which is the same as the 
"long «*' in me, akej &c. It is often diortened in quantity, like the e in bemoan^ 
but the quality of the sound remains the same, and should not be suffered to 
degenerate into that of t in iU, This latter sound, however, is heard in Dutch, 
and sometimes in German. In Hungarian, % and { differ only in length, the 
accented vowel being more protracted than the unaccented. 

§ 33. (4.) has, for the most part, the same, or nearly the same, sounds 
that it has in English in the words note, not, north, (See § 5.) It some- 
times — as in the It. «o^e — has a sound intermediate between that of o in 
note and that of oo in food. This is called, in Italian, " o chitiso," The " o 
t^perto ** of the same language is a sound intermediate between the o of note 
and that of north. In Swedish and Norwegian, at the end of a syllable, o has 
the sound of <J9 or of do. d, in French, has always the full sound of " long o ** 
in English. In Hungarian, o is nearly like long o in English; d has a fuller 
and deeper sound. In Polish, o sounds likeo in note; d, like oo in food, or 
in foot. For the sound of d, see § 46. 

§ 34. (5.) Uj in most of these languages, has, when long, the sound of « in 
true (equivalent to the (Sd in food) ; when short, that of « in fuH (equivalent to 
the ^ in foot). In French, — and also in Dutch, when at the end of a syllable, — 
it has a sound intermediate between (J5 and e, formed by attempting to pronounce 
these sounds simultaneously, the lips being placed in the position for uttering do, 
and the tongue in that for e. The sound is sometimes long and sometimes short, 
but the difference is merely one of quantity. In Dutch, tt, when short or stopped, 
is sounded as in nta, 27, in Swedish, is intermediate between t and ^, but is a 
pinched and very peculiar sound, differing considerably in its effect upon the ear 
from that of the French u, the lips being rounded instead of pouted. The near- 
est equivalent in English is do. In Hungarian, u (unaccented) has the sound 
of do; u, a longer and fuller sound of the same general quality. For the sound 
of «, see § 51. 

§ 35. (6.) r, for the most part, has the same sound that i has; that is, it is 
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Hke ''long e** in English. (See § 33.) In Datch, it has the sound of <he Eng* 
lish "longt'* (t in pine); but in the modem Dutch orthogimphy it is replaced bj 
if. In Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish, it is like the French and Dutch «, or 
the German u. (See § 34.) 

Diphthongs and Vowel Oombinttttoiui. 

§ 36. (7.) Aa, in most languages, has the same sound as single a,— that is, 
the sound of a in far, — but is more prolonged. In Danish, it sonnda nearlj 
as a in o^, but verges towards the sound of o in note. 

§ 37. (8.) Ae, or d, when long, is usuallj sounded like a in faUj or the first a 
in there; when short, like e in met. (See § 1.) In Dutch, it is like a in /or; 
but the reformed Dutch orthography substitutes aa for ae. 

§ 38. (9.) AeUy or du, in Grerman, has the sound of ot in UfU, but is diAr* 
ently pronounced in different parts of Grermany. 

§ 39. (10.) Ai and ay are generally sounded like the English adreib oy (yes); 
but in French they have nearly the sound of a in faie, or « in there, (See § 1.) 

§ 40. (11.) JSau, in French, has the same sound as the French au; that is, 
of the English " long o." 

§ 41. (12.) Ee has a prolonged sound of the foreign e, which is neariy 
equivalent to the English a in fate, (See § 31.) 

§ 42. (13.) Ei and ey are generally like ay in day, when this word is pio- 
nounced with the full diphthongal sound of the vowel. In French, they have a 
more open sound, resembling that of e in met, or that of a in mate with the ter- 
minal element of the a omitted. (See § 1.) In German and Danish, they are lika 
the English adverb ay (yes) ; that is, they unite the sounds of a ia far and » in 
tS, and hence nearly resemble our ** long »." 

§ 43. (14.) JS'tf, in French and Dutch, has — with some variations of quantity, 
and some alight differences of quality — a sound similar to that of «i in urn, bufe 
more accurately described as intermediate between the a in mate and the o in 
note, and formed by an attempt to pronounce these vowels simultaneously. (Sea 
§ 46.) JEu, in German and Danish, sounds like oi in UnL In Italian, Spanish* 
and Portuguese, it is equivalent to H'oo. 

§ 44. (15.) le usually sounds like e in me, bnt, in Gennan, it sometimet 
makes two syllables, and, in French, beforo r final, forms a diphthong which 
is pronounced e^. 

§45. (16.) li is equivalent to i — that is, to the English "long e," as in 
me — prolonged. 

§ 46. (17.) Oe,<ad (in Dan. 0), in the Germanic languages, is euemtiaUy the 
same as eii in French (see § 43), though most authorities recognize a slight 
difierence of quality between the two sounds, 6 inclining more to the sound 
of d, and having the lips more pursed up for its utterance, than etf. The u in 
wm is the nearest English approximation to both. In Hungarian, ^ or ^ ia 
merely a longer variety of 6, 

§ 47. (18.) (Eu, in French, is like etf in the same language. (See § 43.) 

{ 48. (19.) Oi, in French, sounds, in most words, nearly like wa in toa$. In 
some words, it formerly had the sound now given to ai, by which it is replaced 
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in the modem Freneh spdling. Oi, in Danish, is like oi in English; 0iiB 
d^, with the o short, or brief. 

§ 49. (20.) Oo, has the sound of oo in dooTf or o in note, somewhat prolonged, 
and without the final element of this sound in English. 

§50. (21.) Ou, in French, when long, is like oo in food; when short, like 
00 in foot. In Dutch and Norwegian, it has the sound of ou in the English 
word ouL In Portuguese, it is usually pronounced like the English " long o." 

§ 51. (22.) 27e, or u, in the (jiermanic languages, is sounded like the French «. 
(See § 34.) In Hungarian, it or it is merely a longer variety of ti. 

§ 52. (23.) Ui and uy, in Dutch, resemble oi in English. 

§ 63. (24.) Utt is like oo in food, but longer. 

Consonants. 

§ 64. (25.) B, in. (merman and Danish, at the end of a word, sounds like ji. 
In Spanish, between two vowels, its sound is intermediate between those of the 
English b and to, and may be described as a v made without the aid of the 
teeth, but with the lips alone, which are pouted and brought flatly and feebly 
into contact. 

§ 55. (26.) Cj in Italian, before eand t, sounds like ch in ckurck; in Spanish, 
in the same position, like th in thin (though in Catalonia and in Spanish 
America it has the sound of «). In €rennan and Danish, before e, t, ^, a, d (0), », 
or a diphthong commencing with any one of these letters, and in Polish in all 
positions, it is pronounced like te. 6, in Polish, blends the sounds of ts and con- 
sonant y. (Compare § 74.) f, in French and Portuguese, sounds like s, before 
a, 0, and «. 

§ 56. (27.) D, in German, Dutch, and Swedish, at the end of a word, sounds 
like t; in Spanish and Danish, when occurring between two vowels, or at the 
end of a word, like th in this, but it is very gently pronounced, so as some- 
times scarcely to be audible. 

§ 57. (28.) F, in Swedish, at the end of a word or syllable, sounds as v 
does in English. 

§ 58. (29.) G is always "hard" before a, o, «, as it is in the English words 
gain, gold, gust. In Polish, it is hard in all situations; so also in Hungarian, 
unless followed by j or y, ( See §§ 76, 79. ) In French, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
before e, t, and 9, it is like the j of these languages. (See § 60.) In Italian, in 
the same position, it is like the English j, that is, like g in gem, (See § 8.) In 
German, the standard and best pronunciation makes'^ "hard" in eveiy case 
when it is followed by a vowel in the same word ; but when preceded and not fol- 
lowed by a vowel, it has the sound of the (merman ch. (See § 71.) In Dutch, g, 
in all positions, has a harsh guttural sound, which is the sonant or vocalized cor- 
respondent of the German guttural ch, (See § 71.) In Swedish, before e, i, y, a, 
and 6, and when preceded by any other consonant than n, it sounds like the 
English consonant y; in Danish, at the end of a word, its sound is very soft, 
somewhat resembling that of h. — Gu, in French, Spanish, and Portuguese, 
before e and i, sounds like gn in gwst, guHe, the u being inserted to keep the g 
in its hard sound before these vowels. 
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§69. (30.) ffy in French, Italian, Spamfih, and Portngaeae, is either wholly 
mute, or is veiy feebly aspirated. In the remaining languages of Continentid 
Europe, it sotmds as in English. In all of them, it is mate when it follows a vowel 
in the same syllable, its office being merely to show thkt the vowel has its long 
sound. In Polish, h is very harshly aspirated, resembling k, or the Gennan 
guttural ch, (See § 71.) 

§ 60. (31.) J, in German, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Polish, and 
Hungarian, has the sound of the English y consonant. In Italian, it has rather 
the sound of ^* long e," In French and Portuguese, it has the sound orthoepically 
represented by zh ; that is, of » in treasure, or 2 in azure. In Spanish, it has a 
very peculiar sound, somewhat resembling that of a strongly aspirated A, and 
this is substituted for it in Spanish America. ** To pronounce it,*' says "Rllif^ 
**the back of the mouth must be stopped by doubling up the back of thid 
tongue, and making an effort as if to hawk up phlegm, the scrape being in tfa« 
palate, and not in the pharynx.'* It is most nearly allied to the Gennan palatal 
ck, but must not be confounded with it, nor with sA, A, or the guttural ch, 

§ 61. (32.) L, in French, in the terminations ble, file, pU, &c. (as in iatU^ 
branle, single), is colloquially whispered, but in serious or careful discourse, it 
has its usual vocal sound, and is followed by a faint sound of the neutral vowel 
(«. in t^, urn), ^£, in Polish, has a peculiar, thick sound, formed by placing tba 
nnder side of the tip of the tongue firmly against the back of the upper front 
teeth, or the upper gum. 

§ 62. (33.) M and n, in French and Portuguese, when final in a word or 
syllable, and also when not doubled or not followed by a vowel, have no 
sound of their jown, but are mere diacritical letters, or signs, serving to show 
that the preceding vowel is nasal, that is, pronounced by opening the back 
nostrils and allowing the voice to enter the nose simultaneously with its passaga 
through the mouth. The nasal vowels in French are as follows : — 
1. 2. 3. 4. 

«™»^l=6n im,in,(o)in1 om, on / *„ um,un J -, 

em, en( aim, ain _^- aun J eum, eun) 

emi, em 
(i)enj 

In pronouncing these sounds, there must be no contact of the tongue and the 
soft palate, as in forming the sound of ng in English. By some phonetists, 
the first of these nasal vowels is regarded as corresponding to the pure oral 
vowel in Jar; by others, to that in not; but these two sounds are closely re- 
lated, the brief open o of not (o) being intermediate between the a of far {&) and 
the o of for (o, d, or aw), and hence differing but little from a shortened form of 
the open &. There is disagreement, also, as to the quality of the third nasal 
vowel, some referring it to the o in note, or to its briefer form as heard in the 
New England pronunciation of whole, only, &c. (as is done in this work); while 
others think that it corresponds to the o in form, north,* &c. In Portuguese, 
the nasality of a vowel is sometimes indicated by the sign '^ (originally a 
superposed m) placed over it. The combinations representing nasal vowels are 
d, Sa, am, an (pron. d"); em, en (pron. a'*)'y4^ (pron. d"); o, om,of» (pros. 
d**) ; Km, un (pron. o^). Nasal diphthongs are ffe, Oi, do, oe. The terminationa 
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(Us, Oes, were fonneil j written oefu, oens. The nasal vowels d" and d* occur in 
Polish, in which language they are written <f, f, — Jf , in conversational French, 
is whispered, and not vocalized, in such words as schisme ; but, in formal 
delivery, it has its usual vocal sound, followed by an indistinct murmur of the 
mute 6. — iV before ^, in Italian, usually preserves its pure sound; in the other 
Continental European languages, or in most of them, it takes the sound of the 
English ft in sink, — J^, in Spanish, is a variety of n, formed by an attempt to 
pronounce n and consonant y simultaneously. The same is true of the Polish A* 
The effect is very similar to that produced by the insertion of y after n; as in 
minion (min^yun). (Compare § 74.) 

§ 63. (34.) Quj in Spanish and Portuguese, when followed by e or i, has the 
sound of ib ; in other situations, that of kdb. In French, the combination has 
the sound of h before every vowel. In German and Dutch, it is sounded as hw 
would be in those languages. (See § 68.) In moet other languages, its sound 
ia essentially the same as in English. 

§ 64. (86.) R, at the end of a word or pliable, is sounded more distinctly, 
and in other positions is apt to be more strongly trilled, than in English. By 
US, this letter is usually pronounced with the under surface of the tip of the 
tongue applied within the dome of the palate, in which position the utterance 
is naturally very smooth and easy. By foreign nations, r is ordinarily produced 
by applying the upper surfiu^ of the tongue's tip to the upper gum at a point 
quite near the teeth, which occasions a peculiar harshness of sound, and most 
generally a decided vibration,' or trill. In French, in such words as tabre, cidre, 
Qpdire, cBtmre, it is usually pronounced as a whisper, but is sometimes vocalized, 
particulariy in serious discourse, forming a syllable with the obscure e. It 
never admits the interposition of the neubrid vowel (v in tip, um^ between it and 
a preceding vowel, as is often the case in English. Thus, the French dire is 
pronounced d^f or de'rn, whereas the English dear is pronounced de^. 

§ 65. (36.) 8f between two vowels, has usually the sound of « in zeal. In 
German, it often has this sound given to it at the beginning of a syllable, but is 
commonly pronounced like ae, a hiss gliding instantaneously and almost imper- 
ceptibly into a buzz. In Hungarian, it sounds like ah in English. 6j in Polish, 
blends in a single utterance the sounds of s and consonant y, (Compare § 74.) 

§ 66. (37.) T has often a more dental sound than in English, the tip of the 
tongue being placed against the cutting edge of the upper front teeth, and not 
against the upper gum, as with us. This is paiticularly observable in Spanish. 

§ 67. (38.) Fj in (jrerman, sounds like f* In Danish, it is usually like v in 
English, but sometimes has the sound of o6; as in havn (hi^n, or hdiln); 
when followed by ty it has the sound of y*. 

§ 68. (39.) IF, iU'Crerman and Dutch, is intermediate between the English 6 
and to, on the one hand, and v, on the other, the inner surfaces of the lips being 
brought flat against §ach other, whereas in (Eng.) w they are rounded, in b the 
edges are compressed, and in v the lower lip comes in contact with the upper 
teeth. (See § 54.) By some writers, this peculiar utterance of to is said to be 
provincial and dialectical, in German, except in words in which w ia preceded 
by a consonant, as, ichtoan, m Polish, w, when it precedes a whispered or ^uta 
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consonant, is pronounced as /; in other sitnatiiMis, it has the sonnd of the 
G^man w. 

§ 69. (40.) X, in French, has often the sonnd of «, and occasionally that of a, 
bnt more generally that of ib or of ^, as in English. In Spanish, it is eqaivalent 
to the j of that language. (See § 60.) In Portuguese, it is pronounced like 
s& in sAo^ 

§ 70. (41.) Zj in German and Swedish, has the sound of (t; in Spanish, that 
of <A in think ; in Italian, usually that of <&. In Polish, z has the sound of thk 
letter in the English word zeal; i, the sound of sA, as in (umre (ft^ahoor); 
^ nearly that of rzh, 

Oombined Oonaonants. 

§ 71. (42.) CA, in Spanish (except in the Catalan dialect, where it sounds as 
I;), is pronounced like the same combination in English in the word ekmxk. In 
Italian and Hungarian, it has the sound of Jb ; in French and Portuguese, of «4, 
the exceptions being confined to words in which it occurs before / or r, and to 
a few words from the Greek, where it sounds like ib. In German, Dutch, and 
Polish, when preceded in the same syllable by any one of the vowels a, o, or «, 
it has a harsh, guttural sound somewhat resembling a strongly aspirated A ; as hi 
aekj dochf buck: it is produced by bringing the uvula into contact with the base 
of the tongue, and forcing unintonated breath through the barrier thus formed, 
the pontion taken by the organs remaining in other respects unchanged. When 
preceded by e, t, d, d, U, et, du, eu, 2, n, or r, the sound is palatal, and approxi- 
mates closely to that of the first two elements in the word hue (h^oo), the 
tongue being considerably raised in the mouth ; as in edU, kh, mdekUgj wdcheiU- 
Uckj backer, rekh, euch, milch, manch, dwrch, 

4^ Ch, in Grerman and Dutch, before s radical, has the sound of ib ; as in 
Sachsen (sztk'sn). 

§ 78. (43.) Cs, m Hungarian,' has the sound of c& in church, 

§ 73. (44.) Cz, in Hungarian, sounds like te ; in Polish, like ch in church. 

§ 74. (45.) Df and dy, in Hungarian, is a peculiar sound, oiganicaUy formed 
by placing the tip of the tongue in the position for uttering d, and simultaneously 
raising the back part into the position for sounding consonant y, before speaking. 
It closely resembles the sound of d and consonant y produced in immediate 
succession, as in verdure (vSrd'yoor), and hence approximates the kindred sound 
of J in Just, 

§ 75. (46.) Gh, m Italian, is like gh in the English words g^erhin, s^iott ; that 
is, like g in get, begin, &c. 

§ 76. (47.) Gj, in Hungarian, is equivalent to <Jp' or <^ in the same language. 
(See § 74.) 

§ 77. (48.) Gl before i, not followed by a consonant, hi Italian, is a peculiar 
liquid sound formed from I in precisely the same way that the Hungarian dy m 
formed from d, . Examples are gU, marsigU, &c. (See § 74.) The % is mute, if a 
vowel follows it; as m baUagUa, migUo, &c. 

$ 78. (49.) Gn, in French and Italian, represents a peculiar liquid ionnd 
which ia identical with H hi Spanish. (See $ 62^ and compare §74.) 
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§ 79. (50.) Gtff in Hungarian, is like dy in that language. (See § 74.) 

§ 80. (51.) Kj\ in Swedish, sounds like ch in church. 

§ 81. (52.) Lh^ in Portuguese, is the same in sound with gl in French and 
Italian, and U in Spanish. (See §§ 77, 82.) 

§ 82. (53.) Zi, in Spanish, blends the sounds of Zand consonant y'lnai single, 
though compound utterance, by an attempt to pronounce them simultaneously, 
the back part of the tongue being placed in the position for forming y, and the 
tip at the same time in that for forming'/. The effect produced is very nearly 
the same as in the English words JilkJ. (fil'yal), mUlion (mil'yun), &c., where 
the y follows the I, instead of being amalgamated with it. (Compare § 74.) — In 
French, the sound here described is, by some speakers, given to Uy when preceded 
by t, and followed by a vowel ; but, according to the modem popular style of 
pronunciation, the sound of the / is dropped, while that of y is often whispered. 
Thus, pcgnllon is pronounced pi'pePyS*'', or pS'pe'yftn'; ^fle, fel, or fe^*; 
fnomUe, mooPyft', or mooyiL', It is to be observed that the i preceding U is 
alent, if itself preceded by a vowel. 

§ 83. (54.) Ly, in Hungarian, is pronounced like Sin Spanish. (See § 82.) 

§ 84. (55.) Ng^ in German and Swedish, has the same sound as in the English 
words singy singer, 

§ 85. (56.) iV%, in Portuguese, corresponds to the Spanish n, Ny^ in Hun- 
garian, has the same sound. (See § 62.) 

§ 86. (57.) Phf in all the languages of Continental Europe in which it occurs, 
has the same sound, that off, 

§ 87. (58.) Rh is pronounced like simple r. 

§ 88. (59.) i2z, in Polish, is a peculiar sound, said to be uttered by placing the 
tongue in the position for zhy and trilling the tip, which is at liberty; in other 
words, it is a simultaneous pronunciation of r and sh, 

§ 89. (60.) 8c, in Italian, before e and t, is sounded like ih in shall ; in 
other positions, like sk, isc, in Polish, unites the sounds of i and <5. (See §§ 
65, 65.) 

§ 90. (61.) Sch, in German, sounds like sh in shall; in Italian, before e and 
t, like sch in schoolj or sk in BkiU ; in Dutch and Polish, before all the vowels, it 
resembles sk, but Is harsher, the ch having the guttural or palatal sound de- 
scribed in § 71. 

§ 91. (62.) 8s, in the Germanic languages, has the same sharp and hissing 
soimd that it usually has in English. 

§ 92. (63.) Sz, in Gennan and Hungarian, sounds like s in san;m Polish, 
like sh in shaU, 

§ 93. (64.) 8zcz, in Polish, is pronounced as shch would be in English. 

§ 94. (65.) Th, in all the languages of Continental Europe, except the Modem 
Greek (in which •&, the graphic equivalent of th, has the same sound that this 
digraph usually has in English), is pronounced like ih in thyme, Thomas, that is, 
like simple t. 

§ 95. (66.) Tj and ty, in Hungarian, blend the sounds of t and consonant y in- 
tfae same manner that dj and dy, in the same language, blend the sounds of d 
and y, (See § 74.) TYka nearest English equivalent is the combination of ( 
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and 9 in the pronnnciatipn sometunes given to the worde ntUmrt (nit^joor)* 
virtue (vert'yoo), &c., though the c& in church is » r%ry aimiUr eoond. 

§ 96. (67.) TSf in Hungarian, is liJie ck in churchy being the sme as the 
Hungarian as. (See § 72.) 

§ 97. (68.) Ttchj in Crerman, sounds very nearly as cA in cAnrcA. (See §{ 
8, 90.) 

§ 98. (69.) Zs, in Hungarian, is like zh in English, as heard in the pnmnn* 
dation of azure (a'2hoor), confutUm (kon-^'zhun), &c 

§ 99. (70.) ZsxA, in German, has very nearly the sound of c& in ofturdk; 
thus Ztchokke is pronounced almost like chok^'kft. (See §§ 8, 70, and 90.) 

§ 100. (71.) Zz, in Italian, usually has the sound of U. 

§ 101. (72.) The letters h and/> have the same sound as in English. 

§ 102. (73-) Double consonants, in some foreign languages, are dwelt npoii 
in a marked manner, producing the effect of double articulation, though there 
is but one contact of the organs of speech. This is particularly observable in 
Italian words; as, e. ^., hatmOy pronounced ftn'no, and not i^no, the two a's 
being pronounced as distinctly as In the English word vmnerve. But if the 
double letters are c6 or gg, and the second c or g has the power of ch (in 
church) or of j, in consequence of being followed by any one of the vowels 
e, i, and ^, the first c or ^ has the sound of < or d; thus ucdao is pronounced 
dbt-che^'zo, not 66-che^zo nor d6di-e'zo; oggi is od'jee not d^jee nor oj'ee. In 
like manner, zz is equivalent to ^to, sometimes to d-dz. 

Final consonants in French — with the exception of c, f, 2^ r, in most 
cases — are not generally pronounced, unless immediately followed, in the 
same sentence, by a word beginning with a vowel. But final consonants, 
in classical and foreign names adopted in French, are almost always articu- 
lated. 

Aooent. 

§ 103. (74.) The French language, — as q)oken, — imlike the English, has no 
decided accent, all the syllables of a word being uttered with a nearly equal 
stress of voice, except those in which the mute or obscure e occurs, and those in 
which », tf, or o», precedes a syllable commencing with a vowel. To an English 
ear, however, the French seem to accent the last syllable of a word, because the 
general tendency of our own language is to throw the accent back toward the 
beginning of the word. Hence, it is the usual practice in English books, in 
respelling French words for pronunciation, to mark the last syllable as having 
the accent; at the same time, secondary accents may be placed on the other 
syllables, to prevent them from being slurred over, or too hurriedly and indis- 
tinctly pronounced, as is often the case in the enunciation of unaccented syl- 
lables in English. It may be observed, that, in French words derived fix)m the 
Latin, the final spoken syllable a]wa3rs represents the accented syllable of the 
Latin ; it therefore has a right to, and, in point of fiict, receives, whatever accent 
there is. 

The Hungarian language, like the French, has no accent, the syllables of a 
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word bfliag distiagaidied from each other Mlelj by quantity, as in Gnek and 
Latin. (See § 39.) Bat in this woik, as in others, an accent is placed on the 
long pliable, in conformity with the piindple obsenred in the accentuation of 
Greek and Latin words.- 

Jn the Greimanic family of langaages, the piincipal acoent (alls upon the radi- 
cal syllable ; but, in consequence of the vast proportion of compound words, 
■econdanly accented syllables abound, so that two, and sometimes even three 
or four, accents of nearly equal force may occur in the tame word. It ia 
evident, that, to those who are familiar with the meaning and composition of 
words in these languages, the accentuation must be easy ; but no general 
rules can be given. 

Italian words are mostly accented on the penultimate syllable; the same is true 
of Spanish and Portuguese words ending in a vowel, while those ending in a 
04msonant, in these two languages, are generally accented on the last syllable. 
But the exceptions — especially in Italian — are so numerous that the rule la 
not, peiiiaps, of much practical utility. 

Polish words are invariably accented on the penultimate syllable; while the 
■eat of the accent in Bussian words is almost always the last syllable. 



" AS PEOFLB BEAD NOTHXNG IN THESE DAYS THAT IS MOBS THAN FOBTT- 
XIGHT H0I7BS OLD, I AM DAILY ADMONISHED THAT ALLUSIONS, THE MOST 
OBVIOnS. TO ANY TBINa IN THE BEAB OF OUB OWN TIMB NEED EZFLA* 
NATION.** — Di QvurciT. 
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EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 



o.. 



AnUjOiAmer,, 
Ar., or Jrab,, 



J-, 



act 

American. 

Arabic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

bom. 



Ccft., Celtic. 

cent,j .... century. 
Chald,j . . . Chaldsean. 

coU.^OTOjlbq., . . colloquiatiy. 

Comp.f .... Compare. 
Cyc., .... Cyclopsedia. 



d,, . . ' . . . . died. 

jD., Dutch. 

Dan., Danish. 

EcUn., .... Edinburgh. 
Egypt, .... Egyptian. 
Eng., .... English. 

fem., .... feminine. 
For., .... Foreign. 
i>., French. 

Ger., .... German. 
Gr., Greek. 

Heh., .... Hebrew. 
Hist., . . . . . History. 
Hung,, .... Hungarian. 



led,, 
Jr., 



IL, or ItaL, 
Lai., . 



Icehmdic. 

Irish. 

. Italian. 

Latin. 



Mag., .... Magazine. 
Myth., . . . Mythology. 

Norw., .... Norwe^an. 

Per., Persian. 

Pol., Polish. 

Port., .... Portuguese. 
Pr., . . ... Provencal. 
pron., . pronounced, pronunciation. 
Prov., .... ProvinciaL 



Qu., . 

q. V. {quod vide), 



Quarterly, 
which see. 



Reo., . . . . . Review. 
Jwm., .... Aoman. 

Sansk., .... Sanskrit. 

8c., ...... scene. 

Scand., . . . Scandinavian. 
Scot, .... Scottish. 

8kak., . . . Shakespeare. 

<^.f .... Spanish. 

8w., Swedish. 



Spaced letters are used to distinguish forms of spelling which are 
not so common or so well authorized as those adopted*Sn the vocabulaxy. 



DICTIONARY 



OF THB 



NOTED NAMES OP FICTION, ETC. 



A. 



j|.-bad'd5n. [Heb., ftom dbad, to be 
mined.] The Hebrew name of the 
evil spirit or destroying angel, called 
Apollyon in Greek. (Rev. ix. 11.) 
Some of the medisBval demonogra- 

Shers regarded him as the chief ofthe 
emonsof the seventh hierarch}'', and 
as the causer of wars, combustions, 
and uproars. Klopstock has made 
use of him in his '^ Messiah,'* imder 
the name of Abadonna, representing 
him aa a fallen angel, stul bearing 
traces of his former dignity amid the 
disfignrements caused by sin. 

Ab^ris. [Gr. 'Apaptc] A hypei^ 
borean priest of Apollo, whose history 
is entirely mythical. He is said to 
have been endowed with the gift of 

Ohecy; to have taken no earthly 
; and to have ridden through the 
air on an arrow, the gift of Apollo. 

The d»rt of Jbari$t which eairied the phl- 
laaopher wheresoerer he dedrad it, gmttfles 
later enthnsiMti in trayel u the emp of For> 
tanatiu and the SMfCe-oompellinc boots i^ 
the nnraeiy hero pack the Giant-killer). 

WiUmott, 

Ab'di-el. [Heb., servant of God.] The 
name of an angel mentioned by the 
Jewish Cabalists. He is represented, 
in Milton's ** Paradise Lost," as one 
of the seraphim, who, when Satan 
tried to stir up a revolt among the 
angels subordmate to his authority, 
alone and boldly withstood his trai- 
torous designs. 



80 epake Am MH»h ilMM. ftUhM „, 
Amonf the lUthleeei fcitldU <mij hat 
Amonc innnmerable lUae, nnmoTed, 
Unaluuten, nnaednced, vntenilled, 
ma loyal^ ha kept, hit lore, hie aeaL 

Pcff: Lottf JBt, V. 

Ton shall InToke the Muse, — and eertslnljr 
she ought to be propitUMis to an aatiior, vho^ 
in an apostatixing age, adheres with the idth 
ctJbd%el to the aaeient foaa of adoiatton. 

Sir IP. Scottm 

Ab-hor'aon (-sn). An executioner in 
Shakespeare's "Measure for Meas- 



»f 



ure. 

ifbfji^ Has'sf^i. The hero of one of ^c 
the stories in the ** Arabian Nights* ^ 
Entertainments,'* — a young man of 
Bagdad, who, bv a strata^m of Har 
roun-Al-Raschid, was twice made to 
believe himself caliph, and who «f- 
terward became in reality tiie ca- 
liph's chief favorite and compaiuon. 

AhIwereIeaBphfcrada3r,a«heiicrt Jfton U ' 
JStoBtan wished to be, I would seonne nia ' 

these jugglers oat of the oommonwealtn with 
rods of scorpions. Sir W, Se^tL 

Addington rS eci et a iy of flM Treaaniy], oa 
the other hand, was by no means Inclined to 
descend from his high position. He was, in- 
deed, under a delusion much resemhling that 
of^lAos^^aMon in the Arabian tak. His bnda CC ' <- 
was turned by Ids short and unreal caliphate. 

JfilCCTUfalf. 

Abraham - Cuidd. An expression 
occurring in Shakespeare's ** Romeo 
and Juliet" (a. ii., sc. 1), conject- 
ured by Upton to be a mistake for 
Adam Cuptd, and to allude to Adam 
Bell, the celebrated archer. In Hd- 
liwell's opinion, ** uie conjecture is 
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ACE 



very platiflible, as proper names are 
frequently abbreTJated in early MSS., 
and it suits the sense and meter/' 
But Dyce thinks that Abraham is 
merely a corruption of auburn^ and 
supports his view by citing several 
passages from old books where the 
corruption is unquestionable. Mr. R. 
G. White remarks, in confirmation 
of Dyce's conjecture, that " Cupid is 
always represented by the old paint- 
ers as auburn-haired." 

Abraham Newland. SeeNEWLAND, 
Abraham. 

Ab's^l^m. A name given by Dxy- 
den, in his poem entitled ** Absalom 
and Achitophel," to the Duke of 
Monmouth, a natural son of Charles 
n. Like Absalom, the son of David, 
Monmouth was remarkable for his 
personal beauty, his popularity, and 
his undutifulne'ss to his father.' 

Absolute, Oaptain. A character in 
Sheridan's comedy of" The Rivals ; " 
distinguished for his gallant, deter- 
mined spirit, adroit address, and dry 
humor. 

The author will do well to profit by QxptaiH 
AbaobUe't advice to his servuit, and never 
tell him more lies than are indiBpensably 
Becesaaiy. Sir W. Scott. 

Absolute, Sir An'tho-ny (-to-). A 
character in Sheridan's comedy of 
" The Rivals; " represented as test^', 
positive, impatient, and overbearing, 
but yet of a warm and generous d^ 
position. 

49- ** Sir Anthony is an evident copy 

after Smollett's kind-hearted, high-flpir- 

ited Matthew Bramble." Hazlitt. 

I will no longer avtdl mvself of such weak 
ministers as you; — I will discard you;— I 
will nnbeget you, as Sr ArUhonv AbaohOe 
says. Sir W. Scott. 

Ab-Byr'tus. [Gr. 'A^'vprof.'] {Gr, 
^ Bom. Mjfth.) A brother of Medea, 
and her companion in her flight from 
Colchis. Finding that she was nearly 
overtaken by her father, she killed 
Absyrtus, and cut his body into 
pieces, which she scattered along the 
way, that her father might thus be 
detained by gathering up the re- 
mains of his murdered son. See 
Akgonauts and Medea. 

A.-bu'd$h. A wealthy merchant of 
Bagdad who figures in the ^* Tales of 



the Genii," by H. Ridley. He meets 
with various remarkable adventures 
in his quest for the talisman of Oro- 
manes, which he is driven to seek by 
the threats of a little old hag who 
haunts him nightly, and makes his 
life miserable. He finds at last that 
the inestimable talisman is — to obey 
God and to love his commandments ; 
and he finds also that all his wonder- 
frd experiences have been but the 
baseless fabric of a dream. 

like Abmdahj in the Arabian stoir, he is 
always looking out Ibr the Fnty, and knows 
that the night will come, and the inevitable 
hac with it Thacktraif. 

And there, too, was Abnidah, Ae merchant, 
with the tenible little old woman hobbling 
out of Uie box in his bedroom. JXckau, 

A-ca'di-(. [Fr. AcatHe, said to be de- 
* rived from Skubenacadie, the name 
of one of the principal rivers of Nova 
Scotia; in old grants called Zi'^cae2t& 
and La Cadie.] The original, and 
now the poetic, name of Nova S<x>- 
tia, or rather of a tract extending 
from the fortieth to the forty-sixth 
degree of north latitude, which was 
mnted, Nov. 8, 1603, to De*Monts, 
by Henry IV. of France. The present 
province of Nova Scotia extends 
from lat. 430 26' to i5<> 65' N. In 
1621, Acadia was granted by charter 
to ' Sir William Alexander, ^ and its 
name changed to Nova ScoHa. 

49" In the numerous dispntes between 
the EuRlish and French colonists previous 
to 1763, this territory changed masters 
ten or a dosen times, and the boundaries 
were widened or narrowed according to 
the respective views of the opposing par- 
ties. In 1756, the French inhabitants 
were seised, forcibly removed, and di»- 
persed among the English colonists on 
the Atlantic coast. Longfellow has made 
this event the subject of his poem of 
"EvangeUne." 

^L-oea'tds. [Gr. 'AKearrfcA (Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) A son of the Sicilian 
river-god Crinisins and of a Trojan 
woman of the name of Egesta or 
Se^sta. ^neas, on his arrival in 
Sicily, was hospitably received bv 
him, and, on revisiting the island, 
celebrated the anniversary of An- 
chises's death by various games and 
feats at arms. At a trial of skill in 
arohery, Acestes took part, and dis- 
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charged his arrow into the air with 
sach force that it took fire, and 
marked out a pathway of flame, until 
it was wholly consumed and disap- 
peared from sight. 

Thy destiny remains untold { 
For, like Aceste^ shaft of old, 
The swift thought kindles as it llici. 
And bums to ashes in the skies. 

LoHttfeUow, 

A-oha'tds. [Gr. 'Axarvc-] (Gr. ^ 

* Jiom, Mffth,) A companion and 

friend of j£neas. His fidelity was 

so exemplary that " fidus Achates,^' 

faithful Achates, became a proverb. 

Old enough, perhaps, but scarce idse 
enough, if he hsa chosen this ftllow for his 
'* fidus Aehattt.** Sir W. Scott. 

Agli'e-pj^n. [Gr. *Ax€pcjv ; as if 6 
axeafteuv, the stream of woe, or from 
«i privative, and Xo^P^tv, to rejoice, 
the joyless stream.] {Gr. 4" Rom, 
Myth,) A son of Sol and Terra, 
changed into a river in hell ; some- 

. times used in a general sense to 

designate hell itself. 

AbhorrM Styx, the flood of deadly hate, 
Sad At^eron^ of sorrow black and deep. 

Jraton. 

i-Qhilldg. [Gr.*kxC>:kn^.\ {Gr.4- 
Jcom. Myth.) 'The principal hero of 
Homer's " Iliad," the son of Peleus, 
king of the Myrmidons, in Thessaly, 
and of Thetis, a Nereid. He was 
distinguished above all the rest of 
the Greeks in the Troian war by his 
stren^h, beauty, and braveiy. At 
his birth, he was dipped by his mother 
in the river St3'x, and was thus made 
invulnerable except in the right heel, 
— or, as some say, the ankles, — by 
which she held him; but he was at 
length killed by Paris, or, according 
to some accounts, by Apollo. See 
Hector. 

An unfortunate eountxy [Hanorer], if the 
Enelish would but think ; liable to be stran- 
glea, at any time, Ibr England's quarrels; the 
IdcAuIes-AosI to invulnerable England. 

Cbrlyfa. 

jL-^hillSs of Oermany. A title 

f'ven, on account of his bravery, to 
Ibert, Mai^rave of Brandenburg 
and Culmbach (1414-1486), ''a tall, 
fiery, tough old gentleman," says 
Carlyle, "in his day, ... a very 
blazmg, far -seen character, dim as 
he has now grown." 



A-otaifo-phel. A nickname given to 
the Earl of Shaftesbury (1621-1683) 
by his contemporaries, and made use 
of by Dryden in his poem of "Ab- 
salom and Achitophei," a masterly 
satire, springing from the political 
commotions of the times, and de- 
signed as a defense of Cnarles 11. 
against the Whig party. There is a 
striking resemblance between the 
character and career of Shaftesbury 
and those of Achitophei, or Ahito- 
phel, the treacherous triend and coun- 
selor of David, and the fellow-con- 
spirator of Absalom. 

Of this denial and this apoloflr, we shall 
onhr ssy that the first Keems very apociyphal, 
and the second would justity any cnme which 
Machiayel or AchUopkel could InTent or ree- 
mnmend. ^Sitr W. Scott, 

JL'aia. [Gr. 'AiUf.] (Gr, f Rom. 
Myth,) A Sicilian shepherd, beloved 
by the nvmph Galatea, and crushed 
under a hnge rock by Polyphemus, 
the envelops, who was jealous of him. 
His blood gushing forth from under 
the rock was changed by the nymph 
into a river, the Acis, or Acinius, at 
the foot of Mount JStna. 

Thus equipped, he would manftilly sally 
forth, with inpe in mouth, to besiege some 
fiiir damsel's obdurate heart, — net such a 
pipe, good reader, as that which Acu did 
sweetiv tune in praise of his Galatea, but 
one of true Delft manufkcture. and Aimished 
wiUi a chaige of flragrant tobacco. 

^^y ^^^^^^^^ 
Pre AM Vin^e 

A-ora'Bi-t (t-kr&^zhl^). [From Gr. 

* iucpaaiaf want of self-control or mod- 
eration, intemperance, from a priva- 
tive and Kparo^f strength, power.] 
A witch in Spenser's " Faeiy Queen," 
represented as a lovely and'charming 
woman, whose dwelling is the Bower 
of Bliss, situated on an island floating 
in a lake or gulf, and adorned with 
eveiy thing in nature that could de- 
light the senses. Acrasia typifies 
the vice of Intemperance, and Sir 
Guyon, who illustrates the opponte 
virtue, is commissioned by the fairy 
queen to bring her into subjection, 
and to destroy her residence. 

JL'ereB, Bob (ft'k^rz). A character 
in Sheridan's comedy of " The Ri- 
vals ; " celebrated for his cowardice, 
and his system of referential or alle- 
gorical swearing. 
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ADA 



As tlmm^ hit pAtant Ari^ .^fcfviP Tilw Aond* 
80 Jvan'a Tiitoe ebbed, I know not how. 

Bgron. 

Besides, terror, h Sob Aerea laya of its 
eonnterpert, eoarage. will eome and go; end 
ft w peoi^e can afford timidity enough for the 
writer's purpose who is determined on ^ hor- 
TifVinx'^thMn through three thick volumes. 

airW. ScotL 

Ao-to»'^. [Gr. 'Aktoiuv.] (Gr, ^ 
Rom. Mifth.) A famous hunter, who, 
having surprised Diana while she 
was bathing, was changed by her 
into a stag, and, in that form, was 
torn to pieces bj his own hounds. 

He [B jron], as I guess. 
Had gaxed on Nature's naked loveliness, 
^cfteon-like, and now he fled astray 
With fteble stqM o'er the world's irildemess t 
And his own thoughts, along that rugged 

Punned, uke raging hounds, their firther and 
their pieyT Sheliey, 

Adam. 1. Formerly a jocular name 

for a seigeant or bailiff. 

Not that Adam that kept the paradise, bnt 
that Adam that keeps the prison. Shak. 

2. An aged servant to Oliver, in 
Shakespeare's "As You Like It" 

49* ** Theserving^man Adam, humbly 
bom and coarsely nurtured, is no insignif- 
icant personage in the drama ; and we 
And in the healthy tone of his mind, and 
in his generous heart, which, under re- 
verses and wrongs, still preserves its 
charitable trust in his fellows, as wril as 
in his kindly, though firosty, age, a de- 
lightful and instructive contrast to the 
character of Jaques, which could hardly 
have been accidental." R. G. White, 

AdMna8tor(ad'ft-ma8'tor; PoH.pr<m, 
4-d4-m4s-t6f ', 64). Tie Spirit of the 
Stormy Cape, — ». e., the Cape of 
Good Hope, — a hideous phantom 
described by Camoens, in the fifth 
canto of the '* Lusiad,*' as appearing 

S night to the fleet of Vasco da 
ima, and predicting the woes which 
would befall subsequent expeditionis 
to India. Mickle supposes tliat by 
Adamastor the genius of Moham- 
medanism is intended. According to 
Barreto, he was one of the Giants 
who made an attack on heaven, and 
were killed by the gods or buried 
under various mountains. 

Were At^tmastor to appear to him rthe 
* gamm " of Paris], he would shout out, " Hal- 
lo there, old Bug-a-boo I " V. Hugo, TYans. 

Adam Ejtd'm5n. In the Cabalistic 
doctrine, the name given to the first 



emansdon from th€ Eternal Foun- 
tain. It signifies the First Man, or 
the first production of divine energy, 
or the Son of God ; and to it the other 
and inferior emanations are subor- 
dinate. 

Ad a m, ICaster. See Masteb Adam. 

Adams, Parson Abraham. A conn- 
try curate in Fielding's novel of 
"Joseph Andrews;" distinguished 
for his goodness of heart, poverty, 
learning, and ignorance of the world, 
combined with courage, modesty, aim 
a thousand oddities. 



_ "As to Parson Adams, and his 
fist, and his good heart, and his Aichylus 
which he couldn't see to read, and his 
r^idng at being deliveced from a ride 
in the carriage with Mr. Peter Pounce, 
whom he liad erroneously eomplinMoted 
on the smallnees of his parochial means, 
let every body rqjoice that there has been 
a man in the world called Henry Fielding 
to think of such a character, and thou- 
sands of good people sprinkled about 
that world to answer for the troth of 
it ; for had there not been, wiiat would 
have been its value? ... He is one of 
the simplest, but at the same time man- 
liest of men ; is anxious to read a man 
of the world his 8eniv>n on * vanitv ; ' 

E reaches patience under affliction, and 
I ready to lose his senses on the death 
of his little boy ; in short, has ' every 
virtue under heaven,' except that of 
superiority to the common Ikilings of 
humanity, or of being able to re^t 
knocking a rascal down when he insults 
the innocent. He is very poor ; and, 
agreeably to the notions of re&iement in 
those days, is treated by the rich as if 
be wei» little better than a servant him- 
self. Even their ste^rards think it a con- 
descension to treat him on equal terms." 

Leigh Hunt. 

"The humanity, benevolence, and 
goodness of heart so conspicuous in Mr. 
Adams, his unswerving integrity, his 
Boal in the cause of the oppressed, his 
nnafSBCted nature, independent of his 
talent and learning, win our esteem and 
respect, even while his virtuous simplic« 
ity provokes our smiles; and the little 
predicaments into which he flills, owing 
to his absence of mind, are such as excite 
our mirth without a shadow of derision 
or malevolence." Tyiomas Roscoe. 

As to his [Hneo von Trimberg's] inward 
man, we can stitl be sure that he was no 
mere bookworm, or simple Fanon Adams. 

Carlvle. 
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Ad'dl-iOQ of the ITorCh (ad'dl-sn). 
An epithet sometimes given to Heniy 
Mackenzie (1745-1831), the Scottish 
novelist, whose style, like Addison's, 
is distinguished for its refinement and 
delicacy. 

Addle, or Addled, Parliament. 
{Eng, Hitt.) A name given to the 
English Parliament which assembled 
at London, April 5, 1614, and was 
dissolved on the 7th of the folloyrin^ 
June. It was so dalled because it 
remonstrated with the King on his 
levying " benevolences," and passed 
no acts. 

Ad-me'tos. [Gr.*A<J|Ui7T0f .] ( Gr, ^ 
Horn. Myth.) A king of Thessaly, 
and husband of Alcestisj famous for 
his misfortunes and his piety. Apollo 
entered his service as a shepherd, 
having been condemned by tfupiter 
to become the servant of a mortal for 
<Mie year as a punishment for slay- 
ing the Cyclops. Lowell has made 
this incident the subject of a short 
pONem entitled, "The Shepherd of 
King Admetus." See Alcestis. 

Admirable Grichton. See Crich- 
TON, The Admirable. 

Admirable Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
MirabUis.'] A title bestowed upon 
Eoger Bacon (1214-1292), an English 
monk, who, by the power of his 
genius and the extent of his learning, 
raised himself above his time, made 
many astonishing discoveries in sci- 
ence, and contributed much to the 
extension of real knowledge. 

.^Ld'o-na'ia. A poetical name given 
by Shelley to the poet Keats (1796- 
1821), on whose untimely death he 
wrote a monody bearing this name 
for its title. Tlie name was coined 
by Shelley probably to hint an anal- 
ogy between Keats's fate and that 
of Adonis. 

j|.-do'ni8. [Gr. 'Adwvff.] {Gr, ^ 
* Rom. Myth.) A beautiful youth, 
beloved by Venus and Proserpine, 
who quarreled about the possession 
of him. The dispute was settled by 
Jupiter, who decided that he should 
spend ei^ht months in the upper 
world with Venus, and four in the 
lower with Proserpine. Adonis died 



of a woond received iroma wild boar 
during the chase, and was turned 
into an anemone by Venus, who 
yearly bewailed him on the anni- 
versary of his death. The myths 
connected with Adonis are of Orient- 
al oriffin, and his worship was widely 
spread among the countries border- 
ing on the eastern portion of the 
Mediterranean. The story of Venus's 
love for him was made the subject 
of a long descriptive poem by Shake- 
speare, and is often alluded to by 
other poets. 

Beds of hjacinfh* and nms 
Where young Adomt oft r«poMt, 
Waxing wellof hit deep wound 
In slumber soft 



.li-draa'tiu. [Gr. "Adpaaroc.'] {Gr, 
4" Rom. Myth.) A king of Argos, 
and the institutor of the Nemean 
games. He was one of the heroes 
who engaged in the war of the 
"Seven against Thebes." 

A'dri-a'n$ {or ad'ri^n'ft). Wife of 
Antipholus of Ephesus, in Shake- 
speare^s " Comedy of Errors." 

Adversity Hume. A nickname given 
to Joseph Hume (1777-1855), in the 
time of " Prosperity Robinson," and 
in contradistinction to him, owing to 
his constant presages of ruin and dis- 
aster to befall the people of Great 
Britain. See Prosperity Robinsok. 

.S'ft-ous. [Gr.AtaKOf.] {Gr.^Rom, 
Myth. ) A son of Jupiter and 2£^ina, 
renowned for his justice and piety. 
After his death he was made one of 
the three judges in Hades. 

JS3-ge'<^n. 1. [Gr. 'Atymijv.] {Gr.f 
Rom. Myth.) A huge monster with 
a hundred arms and fifty heads, who, 
with his brothers Cottus and Gyges, 
conquered the Titans by hurling at 
them three hundred rocks at onoe. 
By some he is reckoned as a marine 
god living under the ^gean Sea; 
Virgil numbers him among the ^ods 
who stormed Olympus; and Calhma- 
chus, regarding mm in the same 
light, places him under Mount ^Etna. 
2. A merchant of Syracuse, in 
Shakespeare's " Comedy of Errors." 

^geria. See Eoeria. 

iSQ-ge'us. [Gr. A/yevf.] {Gr.^Rom. 
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Myth.) A king of Athens from whom 
the .^Igean Sea received its name. 
His son Theseus went to Crete to 
deliver Athens from the tribute it 
had to pay to Minos, promising that, 
. on his return, he would hoist white 
sails as a signal of his safety. This 
he forgot to do, and i£geus, who was 
watching for him on a rock on the 
sea-coast, on perceiving a black sail, 
thought that his son had perished, 
and threw himself into the sea. 
JB-Si'n&. (Gr. f Rom. Myth.) A 
daughter of the river-god Asopus, 
and a favorite of Jupiter. 
-aS'gis. [Gr. klyig,] {Gr. ^ Bom. 
Myiti.) 1. The shield of Jove, 
fashioned by Vulcan, and described 
as striking terror and amazement 
into the beholders. 

2. A sort of short cloak, worn bv 
Minerva, which was covered with 
scales, set with the Gorgon's head, 
and fringed with snakes. 
2ES-gis'thu8. [Gr. Myiodoc.'] {Gr. 
<f Rom. Myth.) A son of Thyestes, 
and the paramour of Clytemnestra, 
whose husband, Agamemnon, he 
treacherously murdered at a repast. 
He was subsequently killed by Ores- 
tes, a son of Agamemnon, wno thus 
avenged his father's death. See 
Thyestes. 
^firle (eg/le). [Gr. AlyAi;.] {Gr. 4- 
Rom. Myth.) 1. One of the Hes- 
perides. 

2. The most beautiful of the Na- 
iads, and the mother of the Graces. 
-ffiS-gyp'tus. [Gr. AlyvTTTOf .] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A son of Belus, and 
twin brother of Danaus. He had by 
several wives fifty sons, who were 
married to their fifty cousins, the 
daughters of Danaus, and all but one 
of whom were murdered by their 
wives on the bridal night 
mni-% Ii8dai-$ Oris'pis. The un- 
known subject of a very celebrated 
enigmatical inscription, preserved in 
Bologna, which has puzzled the heads 
of many learned men who have at- 
tempted to explain it. It is as fol- 
lows * '^~ 

JBUaLaBliaCrispis, 
Nee vir, nee mulier, nee androgynat 
Nee puella, nee juvenis, nee anus; 



Nee merelrix, nee pndicat 

Bed omnia: 
Bobiate neqne ftme, nee feiro, neque veneno; 

Bed oninibiu: 
Nee cjelo, nee aquis, nee tenia; 
Bed ubique jacet. 
LnciuB Agatho Prisena, 
Nee mantuB, nee amator, nee neeetsarins; 
Neque moerens, neque eaudena, neque flena; 

Bed omnia: 
Banc neque molem, neque pyramidem, ne- 
^ue Bepulcliram, 
Beit et neacit quid posnerit. 
Hoc est, sepulchrum inttks cadaver nom 

ha bens; 
Hoc est, cadaver, aepnlclmim, eztri non. 
habenk; 
Bed cadaver idem est, et sepulclimm 
sibL 

JE&m Laelia Crispis, neither man, nor wom- 
an, nor hermapluodite; neither girl, nor boy, 
nor old woman; ndther harlot nor virgin; 
but all of these: destroyed neither by hunger, 
nor Bvord, nor poison; but by all of them: 
lies neither in heaven, nor in the water, nor 
in the ground, but everywhere. Lucius Awam 
tho Priscns, neither her husband, nor her 
lover^ nor her kinsman ; nei^er sad, glad, nor 
woepmg, but all at once; knows and knows 
not what he has built, which is neither a 
Ameral-plle, nor a pyramid, nor a tomb; that 
is, a tomb without a corpse. 'a corpse without 
a tomb; for corpse and tomh ai« one and the 
•ame. 



Tarious explanations of the mean- 
\ng of this curious epitaph have, from 
time to time, been put forward: but 
there is much reason for doubting 
whether it has any. Some hare thought 
the true interpretation to be rain-water ; 
some, the so-called " materia prima ; " 
some, the reasoning Ikculty; some, the 
philosopher's stone ; some, love ; some, a 
dissected person ; some, a shadow ; some, 
hemp ; some, an embryo. Professor 
Schwarts, of Cobnrg, explained it of the 
Christian Church, refening, in support 
of his opinion, to Gaiatians ill. §B,~ 
" There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither 
male nor female; for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus." Spondanus, in his " Voy- 
age d'ltalie," affirms that the inscription 
is only a copy, and that it is not known 
what has become of the original. He 
denies its antiquity, regarding it as the 
ludicrous - fkncy of a modern author, 
who, he insists, vms ignorant of the prin- 
cipleis of Latin ftmily nomenclature. 
But Franckenstein says that this asser- 
tion has been conAited by Misson, in the 
appendix to his *' Travels." 

I might add what attracted considerable 
notice at the time, — and that is my paper in 
the "Gentieman's Magazine" upon tiie in- 
scription JEUa Laelia^ which I subscribed 
ffidipus. Sir W. ScoU. 

Bacon's system is. In its own terms, an idol 
of the theater. It would scarcely guide a 
mim to a solution of tiie riddle uElia LceUa 
Oima, or to that of the charade of Sir Hilary 
[by Praed]. j, w. Ihx^. 
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2ES-mil'i-$. Wife of .£geon, and an 
abbess at Ephesus, in Shakei^)eare*B 
" Comedy of Errors." 

2ES-xie'ft8. [Gr. 'Atvetac.] (Cr. ^ 
Ham. Myth.) A Trojan prince, the 
heix) of Virffil's "iEneid." He was 
the son of Anchises and Yenus, and 
was distinguished for his pious care 
of his father. Havinfi^ survived the 
&21 of Troy, he sailed to Italy, and 
settled in Latium, where he married 
Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, 
whom he succeeded in his kingdom. 
See Creusa. 

2B'o-lu8. [Gr. AloAof .] (Gr.4-Rom. 
M^.) The ruler and god of the 
winds, who resided in the islands in 
the Tvrrhenian 9ea, which were called 
from him the ^ohan Islands. 

w^8'$-ca8. [Gr. MaoKogA {Gr. 4" 
Rcna. Myth.) A son of Priam, who 
was enamored of the nymph Hes- 
peria, and, on her death, threw him- 
self into the sea, and was changed by 
Thetis into a cormorant. 

^s'ou-la'l^i-iis. [Gr. *AaicXvTnog.\ 
(Gr. ^ Bom. Myth.) The son of 
Apollo, and the god of the medical 
art. He was killed with a flash of 
lightning by Jupiter, because he had 
restored several persons to life. 

jSi'sdn. [Gr. Alauv.] {Gr. 4" Rom. 
Myth.) The father of Jason. He was 
restored to youth by Medea. 

Afrio. A poetical contraction of Af" 
rica. 



Where Afric^t rannjr fountains 
KoU down flieii golden Mnd. 



HAer, 



Ag'ft-mem'n5n. [Gr. 'Aya/ttf^vwv.] 
{6r. 4 Bam. Myth.) King of My- 
cenae, brother of Menelaus, and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Grecian 
forces in the Trojan war. See 

^GISTHUS. 

jL^S'^nip'pe. [Gr. 'Xyopimnj.] { Gr. 
4 Bom. Myth.) A fountain at the 
foot of Mount Helicon, in Bceotia, 
consecrated to Apollo and the Muses, 
and believed to have the power oi 
inspiring those who drank of it. 
The l^ses are sometimes called 
Aganippidei. 

Asapida, Fray Antoxxio {M ftn- 
to^ne-o ft-gft-pe^dft). The imaginary 



As'ndg {Fr. pron. ftn'ySs'). 1. 
young girl in Moli^re's ^ L'Ecole < 



dinniider of the *' Conquest of Gra- 
nada," written by Washington Irving. 

A-gaVe. [Gr. 'Ayav7.] {Gr.^Bom, 
Myth.) A daughter or Cadmus, and 
the mother of rentheus, whom, in a 
fit of frenzy, she tore to pieces on 
Mount Cith«ron, believing nim to be 
a wild beast. 

I/gLh. The third Calendar in the 
story of " The Three Calendars," in 
the ** Arabian Nights* Entertain- 
ments." 

Agitator, The IxiBh. See Isish Ag- 
itator. 
A«-la'i-ft (20). [Gr. *A.yXaiv.] (Gr. 

SBom. Myth.) One of the three 
races. 

A 

dea 

Pemmes," who is, or affects to be, 
remarkably simple and ingenuous. 
The name has passed into popular 
use, and is applied to any ^ounr 
woman unsophisticated in affairs of 
the heart. • 

49^ Agnes is the original from which 
Wycherlej took hia Mrs. Pinohwife, in 
the " Country Wife," Bubseqaently ^- 
tered by Garrick into the "Country 
Glrl.»» 

2. A character in Dickens^s novel 
of " David Copperfield." See Wick- 
field, Agnes. 

As'ni. [Sansk., fire.] {Hindu Myth.) 
The god of lightning and the sun's 
fire. 

Agramante (ft-gWUmftn^tft), or Ac'i^ 
mant. King of the Moors, in Bo- 
jardo's poem of "Orlando Innam- 
orato," and in Ariosto's " Oriando 
Furioso.'* 

Air'r^-vftine, Sir. A knight of the 
Round Table, celebrated m the old 
romances of chivalry. He was sur- 
named '' V OrgtteiUeuXj" or "The 
Proud." 

A-Green, Gheorge. See Geoboe 
a-Green. 

Agrioane (ft>gre-kft'nft). or Ag'ii-oftn. 
A fabulous King of Tartary, in feo- 
jardo's "Orlando Innamorato," who 
"besieges Angelica in the castle of 
Albraeca, and is killed by Orlando 
in single contest. In his dying mo- 
ments, he requests baptism at the 
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hand of his conqiieror, who, with 
great tenderness, bestows it. He is 
represented as bringing into the field 
no fewer than two nmlion two hun- 
dred thousand troops. • 

Such forces met not, nor bo iride a camp, 
"When Affrican^ with all hin northern powers, 

B«Bif0ged Allnaeca, as nxnaaoeis telL 

MOUm. 

Jk^pi'^-cheekt Sir Andrew. A de- 
lightful simpleton In Shakespeare^s 
**Twelfth Night" Se^ Slendeb. 

49* " To this straight-bailed country 
squire, life consists only in eating and 
drinking ; eating beef, he hinuelf fears, 
has done harm to his wit ; in fiust, he is 
stupid even to sillinees, totally deprived 
of all Ikshion, and thus of all self4oye or 
self-oonoelt." GervinuSf I^wu. 

I suppose I mast say of Jeffiej as Sir An- 
dtrtw Jgm-cheek saitiL: ** An I had known he 
was so cunning of fJBnce, I had teen him 
damned ere I had fought him.** Bynm, 

J^has^u-e'rcui (ft-hazh'oo-e'ms, 10). 
See Jew, The t^ANDEBiKO. 

Aluned, Frinoe. See Pbince Ah- 
med. 

Ah'xl-mfn, or Ali'xi-ma^^. [Per., 
from Sansk. arij foe J (Mifth.) A 
deity of the ancient Persians, being 
ft personification of the principle of 
evil. To his a^ncy were ascribed 
all the evils existing in the world. 
Ormuzd, or Oromasdes, the principle 
of good, is eternal, but Ahriman is 
created, and will one day perish. 
See Ormuzd. 

I recognize the evil spirit, Sir, and do 
honor to Ahrinumes in taking off my hat to 
this young man. I^odberoir. 

Ai'denn. An Anglicized and dis- 
guised spelling of uie Arabic form of 
the wora Eden; used as a synonym 
for the celestial paradise. 

Tell this soul, with sorrow laden. If, within 

the distant Aideim^ 
It shall clasp a ssinted maiden, whom the 

angekname Lenore. Poe. 

Aimwell. A gentleman of broken 
fortunes, master to Archer, in Far- 
qnhar's comedy, "' The Beaux* Strat- 
agem." 

X'jix. [Gr. Alof.] (Gr. # Horn, 
M^,) 1. A son of Telamon, king 
of Salamis. Next to Achilles, he was 
the most distinguished, the bravest, 
and the most beautiful, of all the 
Greeks before Troy. Accounts differ 
as to the cause and manner of his 



death. . A tradition mflmfiomwi hy 

Pansanias states, that from his blood < 

there sprang up a purple flower, 

which bore the letters oa oii its leaver 

which were at once the initials or 

his name and a sigh. 

€rad I she shoots her glances as sharplyftom 
behind the old pile yonder, as Teuoer from 
behind 4;'<» TeUmmm^t shield. Sir W. Soott. 

2. A son of Olleus, kin&^ of the 
Locrians. He was one of the g^eat 
heroes among the Greeks in the Tro- 
jan war, but inferior to the son of 
Telamon, whence he is called the 
tester Ajax. 

His shafts, like th4Me of the lesser Ajaat, 
were disehaiged more readily that the archer 
was inaeccMible to cxiticlsra, personal^ 
speaking, as the Greeian archer under his 
brother's sevenibld shield. Sbr W. Scott, 

L-lad'din. A character in the ** Ara- 
bian Nights' Entertunments,'* who 
becomes possessed of a wonderful 
lamp, and an equally wonderful rin^ 
on rubbing which two frightfiil genu 
appear, who are respectively the slave 
of the lamp and the slave of the ring, 
and who execute the bidding of any 
one who may have these talismans 
in his keeping. 

9Sf Bj means of the lamp and ring, 
Aladdin is enabled to marry a daughter 
of the sultan of China, and builds in a 
single night a magnificent palace con- 
taining a large hall with ibnr-and-twin&ty 
windows in it decorated with jewels of 
evisry description and of untold value, one 
window only being excepted, which is 
left quite plain that the sultan may 
have the glory of finishing thQ apartment. 
But all the treasures of his empire and all 
the skill of his jewelers and goldsmiths are 
not sufllcient to ornament even one side 
of the window; whereupon Aladdin, after 
having the materials which have been 
used removed and returned to the sultan, 
directs the genie to complete the window, 
which is immediately ctone. At length, 
a malignant magician fraudulently ob- 
teins the miraculous lamp, during the 
temporary absence of the owner, and In- 
stantaneously transports the palace to 
Africa. But the ring still remains to 
Aladdin, and enables tdm to pursue and 
circumvent the thief, and to recover the 
lamp and restore the palace to its former 
situation. 

The ephemeral kingdom of Westphalia, the 
appanage of Jerome Bonaparte, composed out 
of the spoils of these principalities, vanished 
into air, like the 'palace of Aladdifuin the 
Arabian tale. Sir W. Seott. 
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B WM ahmibMtj ImpoMiMe that • ftmlljr, 
lioldiag a doeiuiMnt which gave them tin- 
limited ecoeas to the patronace of the most 
poirerfkil noblanan in ScotlAna, ahonld have 
salGered It to remain unemployed} like ^Ick^ 
dm*« rast7 liunp, vliile they strngxled through 
tliree generations in povo^ and diiappolnt- 
ment. aatior. 

Ah I who shall lift that wand of magie power. 

And the lost clew regain? 
The nnflnished window in AladdiiC$ tower 
' Unfinished most remain. LoimftXtow, 

Alario Cottin (ft'lft-r$k' kot^t&n O- A 
nickname given hy Voltaire to Fred- 
erick the Great, kins of Prussia, who 
was distinguished for his military 

fenius, and was also known as dab- 
ler in literature, and a writer of bad 
French verses. The first name refers 
to the famous Visigothic king and 
warrior, while the second probably 
refers to the Abb^ Cotin, a mediocre 
poet of the seventeenth century, who 
was severely satirized by Boileau, 
Moli^re, and other writers of his time. 
See Trissotik. 

iLABA'h&m^ The hero of a story in 
' the "Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments" entitled "The Histoiy of 
Prince Zejn Alasnam and the Sultan 
of the Genii,'* which relates how he 
came into the possession of immense 
weidth, includmg eight statues of 
solid gold; how he was led to seek 
for a ninth statue more precious still, 
to place on an empty pjedestal ; and 
how he found it at last in the person 
of tiie most beauti^ and purest wom- 
an in the world , who became his wife. 

In. tills brilliant comedy [Conioeye's 
"Lore for Love"], there is plenfy of htight 
and sparlding characters, rich as wit and 
imagination can malce fhem ; but there is 
wanting one pure and perfect model of sim- 
ple nature, and that one, wherever it is to be 
found, h, like Alcunam's lady, .... worth 
fliem alL Sir W. Scott. 

iL-las'tor. [Gr. 'AAoMjrcjp, from i 
privative, and ^^eZv, to forget.] In 
classical mythology, a surname of 
Zeus or Jupiter; iQso, in general, a 
punitive deily, a house-demon, the 
never -forgetting, revengeful spirit, 
who, in consequence of some crime 
perpetrated, persecutes a family from 
generation to generation. Plutarch 
relates that Cicero, in his hatred of 
Augustus, meditated killing himself 
by the fireside of this prince in order 
to become his Alastor. In the Zo- 
roastrian system, Alastor is called the 



Executioner or Tonnentor. Origvn 
says he is the same as AzaxeL 
Others confound him with the Ex- 
terminating Angel. By Wierus and 
other medieval demonographen, 
Alastor is described as a devO m the 
infernal court, and the chief execu- 
tive ofiicer in great undertakings. 
Shelley, in his poem entitled "Alas- 
tor," makes him the " Spirit of Soli- 
tude." 

Al-ba'ni-t, \ ^ n«ne given to Scotland, 
Aini>^nj^. (or the Scottish High- 
lands, in the old romances and &s- 
tories. It is said to have been derived 
from a certain fabulous Albanacty who 
received this portion of the island of 
Albion, or Britain, from his father 
Brutus. See Albyn. 

Al'b^nj^ Begenoy. A name popa- 
larly given in the United States to a 
iunto of astute Democratic politicians, 
having their head-quarters at Albany, 
who controlled the action of me 
Democratic party for many jears, 
and hence had great weight m na- 
tional politics. The efibrt to elect 
William H. Crawford president, in- 
stead of John Quincy Adams, was 
their first great struggle. 

Allii-^. An ancient name of Britain, 
said to have been given to it on ac- 
count of the lofry white clififs (Lat. 
aSnUj white) on the southern coast. 
Others trace the word to the Celtic 
a/&, o^, high. 

49^ In the fikbnloiu history of Ens- 
land, it is related that the first inbab- 
itants were subdued by Albiony a giant 
and a son of Neptune, who called ttie 
island after his own name, and ruled it 
forty-four years. Another l^end derives 
the name from a certain Albina, the 
eldest of fifty daughters of **a strange 
Dioclesian king of Syria,-' who, having 
murdered their husbands on their mar- 
riage-night, one only excepted, whom his 
wiib's loyalty sayed, were by him, at the 
suit of his wife, their idster, not put to 
death, but turned out to sea in a ship 
unmanned, and who, as the tale goes, 
were driven on this island, where they 
had issue by the inhabitants, — none but 
devils, as some write, or, as others assert, 
a lawless crew, without head or governs. 
Bfilton characterizes these stories as " too 
absurd and too unconscionably gross" 
ibr credence ; but he remarlcs, " Sure 
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•Boagh m an tliftt Bilteia lurfh been 
sncieiitly termed ^liMon, both bj the 
Greeks and Romans.*' 

Not yet ensUyed, not irh(^ Tfle, 

O JAioHt O my mother Ule 1 CMeridge. 

JLl'bi-^n, New. A name formerly 
giTen to an extensive tract of land 
on the north-west coast of North 
America. It was orig^inally applied 
hy Sir Francis Drake, in 1578, to the 
whole of what was then called Cali- 
fornia ; but it was afterward confined 
to that part of the coast which ex- 
tends from 43^ to 48"^ N. lat., and is 
now included withm the State of 
Oregon and Washington Territory. 

AlBorak (ftl bdr'&k). [Ar.,the light- 
ning.! An ima^ary animal of won- 
derfiil form and qualities, on which 
Mohammed pretended to have per- 
formed a nocturnal journey from the 
femple of Mecca to Jerusalem, and 
thence to the seventh heaven, under 
the conduct of the angel uabriel. 
This marvelous steed was a female, 
of a milk-white color, and of in- 
credible swiftness. At every step, she 
took a leap as far as the longest sight 
could reacn. She had a hunmn face, 
but the cheeks of a horse; her eyes 
were as jacinths, and radiant as stars. 
She had eagle's wings, all glittering 
with rays of light; and her whole 
form was resplendent with gems and 
precious stones. 

Albraooa (ftl4>Htk'kft, 102). A castle 
of Cathay to which Angelica, in Bk>- 
jardo's *^ Orlando Iimamorato,". re- 
tires in grief at being scorned and 
Bhunned o^ Itinaldo, with whom she 
is deeply m love. Here she is be- 
sieged by Agricane, king of Tartarv, 
who resolves to win her, notwith- 
standing her rejection of his suit. 

Al'hyn. (U'bin). The ancient Celtic 
name of Scotland, and, until Ctesar's 
time, the appellation of the whole 
island of Great Britain. It is said to 
be derived from the Celtic o^ or aB>, 
meaning high, and trm, an island. 
The Scottish Celts denominate them- 
selves Gael ABnnn, or AJbkmich. in 
distinction from the Irish, whom tney 
can Gael Eirinnich; and tlie Irish 
themselves call the Scottish Gael 
Mbannaich, while their writers, so 



late at the twdfth oentuy, call the 

country of the Scottish Gael Alban, 
[Written also A 1 b i n and A 1 b i n n.] 

The Celtie people of Erin end AB>y» had, 
in short, a nyle of poetry properly eallea 
national, thoueh Maci>heraon was rather aa 
* excellent poet Qian » ftithftil editor and trans- 
lator, air w:aeott. 

Themoe Culdees 
Weie Mbyn^M earlfcat priests of God* 

Ere yet an island ofner seas 
By &ot of Saxon monk was trod. 

Onupfrfff, 

Bnt woe to his kindred and woe to his cause. 
When JUbm her claymore indlgnantfydrawa. 

Aloeste (tl^sest^). The hero of Mo- 
liere's comedy, *^Iie Misanthrope." 

49* " Aloeste is an upright and manly 
ehaneter, but rude, and hnpatient even. 
of the ordinary drilities of life, and the 
harmless hypocrisies of complaLsanoe, by 
which the ugliness of human nature (b 
in some degree di8|rni*ed.'^ Sir W. Seott. 
" MoUira exhibited, in his ' Misanthrope,' 
a pure and noble mind which had been 
• sorely vexed by the sight of perfidy and 
malevolenoe dit^uised under ttie forms of 
politeness. Hie adopts a standard of good 
and OTll directly opposed to that of the so- 
ciety which surrounded him. Courtec^ 
seems to him a vice, and those stem vir. 
tnes which are neglected by the fops and 
coquettes of Paris oecome too exelnsiTely 
the objects of his vmeration. He is often 
to blame, he is often ridiculous, but ha 
is always a good man." JUoouctoy. 

Al-oea'tis, or Al-oea'te. [Gr. 'AXtat- 
OTtc, or 'AXKioTTf.] {Gr, ^ Rom. 
MyUi.) A daughter of Pelias, and 
the wife of Admetus. To save her 
husband^s life, she died in his stead, 
but was brought back to the upper 
world by Hercules. 

Methoni 




Rescued from death by Ibree, though pale 
andflunt JfiHm. 

Al-oi'dftj. [Gr. 'AXiceiA/c.] ( Gr, ^ 
Rom, Mifth.) A patron3rmic or title 
of Hercules, the grandson of Ale^us. 
See Hbrcules. 

Aloina (ftl-che'nft). A ikiry in Bor 
jardo's ^^Orlando Irmamorato," where 
she is represented as carrying off As- 
tolfo. She re-appears in great splen- 
dor in Ariosto*s " Orlando Furioso.*' 

The scene. Chough pleasing, was not gulte 
equal to flie gwdens of Mebta. Sir W. Seott. 
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JU-ein'o-ns. [Gr. ^A?jdvooc.] (Gr. 
^ Horn. Myth.) A king of l>repane, 
or, as some say, of Phaeacia, who en- 
tertained the Argonauts on their re- 
turn ftom Colchis, and Ulysses when 
he was shipwrecked. 

JU'ca-phr^n. [Gr. 'A^<f>pov, from 
a^^f strength, spirit, and ^p^v, 
heart, breast.] 

1. A freetnlnking interlocutor in 
Bishop Berkeley*s work of the same 
name^-— otherwise called the ** Mi- 
nute Philosopher," — a work "writ- 
ten with an mtention to expose the 
weakness of infidelity." 

2. The hero of Thomas Moore's 
romance, " The Epicurean," and also 
the title of a poem by the same aa> 
thor. 

We Iouk to see one good lolid rock or tree, 
on which to fasten our attention; but there is 
none. Like AIcy>hroH ve swing in air and 
dnrkncas, and know not whither the wind 
blows ua. PiKnom's M<»ff' 

Alo-me'n^ [Gr. 'AXk^vj/.] {Gr.^ 
Rom. Myth.) The wife of Amphit- 
nron, and the mother of dercules by 
Jupiter, who visited her in the dis- 
guise of her husband. See Amphit- 
ryon. 

AloafiribM Nasier (ftl'ko^fre^b&' nft^- 
se-ft^ 44). An anagrammatic pseu- 
donym of Fran9ois Rabelais (1483- 
1553), the celebrated French ro- 
mancer. 

Al-cy'o-ne. [Gr. 'AAicvovi;.] (GV.^ 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of ^olus, 
and the wife of Ceyx^ On hearing 
of her husband's death by shipwreck, 
she threw herself into the sea, and 
was changed by the gods into a 
kingfisher. [Written aiso Haley- 
one.] 

Al'da (fti'dft), or Al-da-bella (IQ^di- 
bel'lfi, 102). The name given to the 
wife of Orlando, and sister of Oliver, 
m the romantic poems of Italy. 

Al'dl-bo-ron'te-phos'oo-plior'nX-o. 
1. A character in Henry Carey's play 
of " Chrononhotonthologos." 

I felt as if mv nnderstandinr were no 
longer my own, but was alternately under 
the dommfon ot AldiborontephogcophormOf 
and fliat of liis ftoetioaB fHend Bigdum Fun- 
nidoa. JSHr W. ScoU. 

2. A nickname given by Sir Wal- 
ter Soott to his school-mate, printer. 



partner, tod ocmfidential ftfond, 
James Ballantyne, on acconnt of his 
solemn and rather pompouB manner* 
See RioDUM Funnidos. 

Al'din-B^, Sir. A character in an 
ancient legend, and the title of a 
celebrated ballad, preserved in Per- 
cv's ^^Reliques," which relates how 
the honor of Queen Elianor, wife of 
Heniy nantagenet, hnpeacHed by 
Sir Aldingar, her stewaid, was sub- 
mitted to the chance of a duel, and 
how an angel, in the form of a little 
child, appeared as her champion, and 
establisned her innocence. 

A-leo'to. [Gr. 'AXj/ktw.I (Gr. ^ 

' Rom. Myth.) One of the three Furies. 

Alexandar of the North. An epi- 
thet conferred upon Charles XU. of 
Sweden (1682-1718), whose militaiy 
genius and success bore some re- 
semblance to those of the Macedonian 
conqueror. 

^-lez'is. A youth of great beinity, of 
whom the shepherd (jorydon, in Vir- 
gil's second Eclogue, was enamored. 

Alfadur (ftl'fk'ddbf). [That is, AU- 
Father.] {Scand, M^.) A name 
given to the Supreme Being, the un- 
created, etemaJ, and omnipresent 
Deity, whose nature and attributes 
were unknown. The name was also 
used as a title of Odin. See Odin. 

Aiaen^Bale. The hero of an old 
ballad which relates how his mar- 
riage to his true love — who was on 
the point of being forcibly wedded 
to an old knight — was brought about 
by Robin Hood. Allen-«-Dale is de- 
scribed as "a brave young man," 
gayly dressed, who 

«* did flisk it over the plain. 
And chanted a roundelay.'* 

Where ia AUenro-Ddte. to chronicle me In * 
ballad, or if it were hvt a lay? SkrW.SeoU, 

Alliance, GrancL See Grand Al- 
liance; and for Holt Alliance, 
QuADBUPLB Alliance, Triple 
Alliance, see the respective adjec- 
tives Holt, Quadruple, &c. 

AIl-the-Talente Admimstration. 
An administration formed by Lord 
Grenville on the death of Mr. Pitt 
(June 23, 1806). The friends of this 
ministiy gave it the appeUation of 
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''AlI-^fae-Talents,** which, being ech- 
oed in derision by the Opposition, be- 
came fixed upon it ever after. The 
death of Mr. Fox, one of the mem- 
bers, Sept. 13, 1806, led to various 
changes, and this ministiy was finally 
dissolved in March, 1807. 

4G^ The members composing it were 
as follows : — 

Lord GrenTille, First Lord of the Treas- 
ury. 

Earl Fitswilliam, Lord President 

Tiscount Sidmouth (Henry Adding- 
ton), Privy Seal. 

Rt. Hon. Charles James Vox, Forrign 
8eaL 

Earl Speneer, Home Secretary. 

William Windham, Colonial Secretary. 

Lord Erskine, Lord Chancellor. 

Sir Charles Grey (afterwards Viscount 
Howick, and Earl Orey). Admiralty. 

Lord Minto, Board of Control. 

Lord Auckland, Board of Trade. 

Lord Moira, Master - General of the 
Ordnance. 

Hr. Sheridan, Treasurer of the Nayy. 

Rt. Hon. Richard Fitspatrick. 

Lord EUenborongh (Lord Chief Justice) 
had a seat in the (Sibinet. 

Jkllwortby, Mr. A character in 
Fielding's novel of "Tom Jones," 
distinguished for his worth and 
benevolence. This character was 
drawn for Fielding's private friend, 
Balph AUen, of whom Pope said, — 

** Let humble AUen, with an awkward shame. 

Do good by ■tealth, and blush to find it 
flune.*' 

The sturdy rectitude, the large charily, the 
good nature, the modesty, the independent 
spirit, the urdent philanthropy, the unaflhcted 
indifference to money and to fiune, make up 
a character, which, while it has nothing un- 
natural, seems to us to approach nearer to 
perfection than any of the Gruidisons and 
ABvmrtkvt of fiction. Ifacotday. 

Al-main'. [Low Lat Alemannia, Fr. 
AUemagnej Sp. Akmafda ; from Ale^ 
mantU, the collective name of several 
ancient German tribes in the vicinity 
of the Lower and Middle Main; 
from Celt. cUlman, a stranger, for- 
eigner, from ally another, many place.] 
An old English name for Germany. 

I have seen AJtmam** prond chamidonB 

prance; 
HaTe seen the gallant knights of Franoei . . . 
Have seen the sons of England true 
Wield the brown bill and bend the yew. 
Search France the fidr. and EngUoid free, 
But bonny Blue-cap snll fi>r me ! Old Song. 

Al-man'sdr. A prominent character 



in l>i7den*8 tragedy of " The Coii^ 
qnest of Granada." 

After an, I say with Ahnanzor, — 
** Know that I alone am king of me.** 

iSitr W.SooU, 

AJl^niglity Dollar. A personification 
of the supposed object of American 
idolady, mtended as a satire npon 
the prevailing passion for gain. The 
expression ongmated with Washing- 
ton Irving. 

The AJmiahtii Dollar^ that great object of 
universal devoUon throughout our land, 
seems to have no genvine devotees in these 
peculiar villages. 

W. Jrvmg^ The OreeiU VOtage, 

Alp. The hero of Byron's " Siege of 
Corinth." 

Alph. A river mentioned b v Coleridge 
in his poem entitled ^ Kubla Khan," 
composed during a dream, imme- 
diately after a perusal of Purchas's 
^* Pilgrimage," and written down 
from memory. This name is not 
found in Purchas, but was invented 
by Coleridge, and was probably sug- 
gested by the Alpheus of classical 
mythology. 

** In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree. 
Where Alph^ the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measnreleae to man, 
Down to a sunlca 



Alqtiife (ftl-ke'f&). A personage who 
figures in almost all the books of the 
lineage of Amadis as a potent wizard. 

Then . . . thou hadst not, as now, . . . con- 
verted, in thy vain imagination, honest Ori^ 
fiths, citizen and broker, . . . into some . . . 
sage AUntife^ the mystical and magical pro- 
tector or tny peerless destiny. 

SirW. Scott. 

AI Kakim (ftr rft-keem'). [Ar., from 
rakanij to write, rakimeh, something 
written or sent.] A fabulous dog 
connected with the legend of the 
Seven Sleepers. The Mohammedans 
have given him a place in Paradise, 
where he has the care of all letters 
and correspondence. See Seven 
Sleepers. 

Al-8a'ti-$ (al-s&'shY-ft)- A popular 
name formerly given to Whiteiriars, 
a precinct in London, without the 
Temple, and west of Blackfnars. It 
was for a lon^ time an asylum or 
sanctuary for insolvent debtors and 
persons who had offended against 
the laws. The scene of Shadwell's 
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oomedj' of the **Sqiiin of Akatia*' 
is laid in this place; and Scott has 
rendered it fiimiliar to all readers by 
his " Fortunes of Nigel." 

j|Si-**It is not unlikely that the 
LandgiuTiate ot Alsace [Ger. JBteow, Lat. 
Alsaiia]-'wytr the fhmtier provinoe of 
Vrmnoe, on the left bank of (he Rhine, 
long a cause of contention, often the seat 
of war, and fiunili&rly known to many 
British soldiers — suggested the applica- 
tion of the name Alsatia to the precinct 
of Vndtefriars. This pririleged spot stood 
in the same relation to the Temple as 
Alsace did to Fratfce and the central 
powers of Europe. In the Temple, stu- 
dents were studying to obeerre the law : 
and in Alsatia, alining, debtors to aTold 
Mid violate it. The Alsatians were tronb- 
lesome netghbon to the Templars, and 
the Templars as troublesome neighbom 
to the Alsatians." Cunningham. 

The ftirious Oerman conies, with hU clarions 

and h)8 drumst 
Wb bravoefl of jUBonOf and pages of Wbite- 

halL JfiBcovtay. 

Al Birat (fts se-rfttO- [Ar., the path.] 
A bridge extending from this world 
to the next, over the abyss of hell, 
which must be passed by every one 
who would enter the Mohammedan 
paradise. It is very narrow, the 
Dreadth being less than the thread 
of a famished spider, accordinj^ to 
some writers; otners compare it to 
the edge of a sword, or of a razor. 
The deceased cross with a rapidity 
proportioned to their virtue. Some, 
it is said, pass with the swiftness oi 
lightning, others with the speed of a 
horse at full gallop, others like a 
horse at a slow pace, others still 
slower, on account of tne weight of 
their sins, and many fall down from it, 
and are precipitated into hell. 

Ain'$-di8 de GNiul. [Sp. Amadis de 
Gaida.] The hero of an ancient 
and celebrated romance of chivalry, 
originally the work of a Portuguese, 
Vasco de Lobeira, who died, as Tick- 
nor conjectures, in 1403. It was 
translated into Spanish by Montalvo, 
between 1492 and 1504. The Por- 
tuguese original is no longer extant. 
A French version was made by Her- 
beray, and was printed, in 1555, under 
tiie mistranslated title of "Amadis 
des Ganles," meaning France. In 
the original romance, da«2ei is Wales; 



■nd the snbiect, chancton, and lo- 
calities are British. The odier Am- 
adises that figure in romance are 
represented as descendants, more or 
less remote, of Amadis de Gaul. He 
himself was a love-child of a fabulous 
King Perion of Wales, and ofKHsena, 
a British princess, 
j^-m&i'm^n, or .^.-mSy^^ An 
imaginary king of the East, one of 
the principal devils who might be 
bound or restrained from doing hurt 
from the third hour till noon, and 
frnm the ninth hour till evening. 
He is alluded to in Shakespeare's 
"1 Henry IV." (a. u., sc. 4), and 
"Merry Wives of Windsor" (a. u., 
sc. 2). According to Holme^ he was 
" the chief whose dominion is on the 
north part of the infernal gulf; " but 
Mr. Cmristmas says he ruled over the 
easternmost of the four provinces 
into which the world of devils was 
thought to be divided. Aamodeua 
was his lieutenant. 

Arn'M-tlMB't. [Gr.'A^i^eia.] (Gr. 
^ Jiam, Myth.) The name of a goat 
with whose milk the infant Jupiter 
was fed, and one of whose horns he 
is said to have broken oflT, and given 
to the daughters of Melisseus, a 
Cretan king. This he endowed with 
such powers, that, whenever the pos- 
sessor wished, it would instantane- 
ously become filled with whatever 
might be desired : hence it was called 
the comucc^na, or horn of plenty. 
According to other accounts, Amal- 
thsea was the name of a n^mph by 
whom Jupiter was nursed m bis in- 
fancy. 

The Britannic Fonnfadn . . . flowed like an 
AmaUhaa'a horn finr seven years to come, re- 
freshing Austria and all thirsty Fn«matio 
Nations, to defend the Key-atone of this Uni- 
verse. OBT^Ie. 

Axn'$-rylli8. The name of a country- 
girl in the Idyls of Theocritus and in 
the Eclogues of Virgil, adopted into 
modem pastoral poetiy as the name 
of a mistress or sweetheart. 

To sport with AmoBryUu in the shade. 

JKUon. 

Am'ft-Bo'ni-ft. A name given by 
Francisco Orellana, in 1580, to the 
country on either side of the river 
Maranon, frx)m the companies of 
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^romen in arms whom he obflorred 
on its banks. He also gave the name 
Amcuon to the river, and it has since 
been generally known under this 
designation. 
A-meOi-t (or ft-meeFy$). 1. The 
* title of one of Fielding's novels, and 
the name of its heroine, who is dis- 
tinguished for her conjugal tender- 
ness and affection. The character 
of Amelia is said to have been drawn 
for Fielding's wife, even down to an 
accident which disfigured her beauty. 

4^ (« To haTe invented that ehaneter 
is not (miy a triumph of art, but it is a 



good action." 



J%ackeray, 



2. A young woman killed in her 
lover's arms by a stroke of lightning, 
who forms the subject of a well- 
known episode in the poem of " Sum- 
mer," in Thomson's *^ Seasons." 

Amerioan Fa'bi-us. An appellation 
citen given to General Washington 
(1732-1799). whose military policy 
resembled that of the Roman general 
QuintusFabius Maximus Verrucosus, 
who conducted operations against 
Hannibal by declining to risk a bat- 
tle in the open field, harassing him by 
marches, counter-marches, and am- 
buscades. 

^-mine'. A character in the " Ara- 
bian Nights' Entertainments" who 
leads her three sisters by her side 
as a leash of hounds. 

Aminte {t^mjSflt% 62). The assumed 
name of a female character In Mo- 
ll ^re's celebrated comedv, "Les 
Pr^cieuses Ridicules." Her real 
name is Cathoa, which she has dis- 
carded for a more sentimental one, 
in accordance with the prevailing 
fieishion. She dismisses her admirer 
for proposing to marry her, scolds 
her uncle (see Gosgibus) for not 
possessing the air of a gentleman, 
and is taken in by a valet whom she 
believes to be a nobleman, and who 
easily imitates the foppery and sen- 
timentalism which she so much ad- 
mires. 

Amlety Bachard. The name of a 
gamester in Yanbrugfa's " Confed- 
eracy." 

Michard JnUet, Eiq** in ^« plaji i* * nota- 




ble intlmee of the 4l«dnntegee to wt 
this ehimei^iea] notion of aAni^r oonttitat 
a claim to acqaaintence may raq|eet ttiie ws 
of a gentlemaa. Gnorles LamtK 

Am'm^n. [Gr. 'Aufutv,] (6V. ^ 
Bom. Jtfyt&.) The name of an 
Ethiopian or Libyan divini^, iden- 
tified by the Greeks and Komans 
with Jupiter. He was represented in 
the form of a ram, or as a human 
being with the head of a ram, or 
sometimes with only the horns* 
[Written also Hammon.] . 

Am'o-ret. The name of a lady mar- 
ried to Sir Scudamore, in Spenser's 
" Faery Queen." She expresses the 
affectionate devotedness oi a loving 
and tender wife. 

Am-phi'^. [Gr. ^AfupiuvJ] {Gr. 
4" Rom. Myth,) A son of Jupiter 
and Antiope, who built a wall round 
the city of Thebes by tibe music of 
his lyre. It is said, that, when he 
played, the stones moved of their 
own accord, and fitted themselyeB to- 
gether so as to form the wall. 

It was like a sudden pause in one of Am^ 

phion's countiy-danceB, when the huts which 

- were to fbnn the fiituie Thel>es werejininc 

it to his lute.. Sir W. »sot[, 

Am'phX-tri'ta. [Gr. 'A^rpir^.l 
{Gr, 4' Bom. Myth.) The wife of 
Neptune, goddess of the sea, and 
mother of Triton. 



i-phit'ry-§n. [Gr. 'Afi^irpvov.] 
{Gr. 4" Bom. ^yth.) A son of Al- 
cffius and Hippomene. He was king 
of Thebes, and husband of Alcmena, 
who bore at the same time Iphicles, 
his son, and Hercules, the son of Ju- 
piter. See Alcmena. [Written also 
Amphitryo.] 

Am'it. See Father of Equity. 

Amrita (ftm-re'tA). {Hindu Myth.) 
A beverage of immortality, churned 
from the sea by the gods, who were 
mortal until they discovered this po- 
tent elixir. 

A'myaandA-myri-dn. Two faith- 
ful and sorely trie^ friends, — the 
Pylades and Grestes of the feudal 
ages, — whose adventures are the 
subject of a very ancient romance 
bearing these names for its title. An 
abstract of the story is given in El- 
lis's '* Specimens of Early English 
Metrical Romances." 
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An'$-SliWKU GIdotE (klots). A 
name assumed by Baron Jean Bap- 
tiste Clootz, who was bom at Cleves. 
in 1755. He conceived the idea oi 
reforming the human race, and trav- 
eled through England, Germanj, 
Italy, &c., denouncing all kings, 
princes, and rulers, and even the De- 
ity. He called himself Anacharsis, 
in allusion to the Scythian philos- 
opher of this name, who flourished 
about six centuries before the Chris- 
tian era, and who traveled to Greece 
and other countries for the purpose 
of gaining knowledge in order to im- 
prove Ihe people of nis own country. 

A.-iiao're-$n Moore. A name some- 
times given to Thomas Moore, the 
poet, who, in 1801, published a trans- 
lation of the Odes of Anacreon. 

A f J?^ ■•* withfai M pretty a bowar 
As e'er held houri in that heathenlBh heaven 
Deflcnbed by Mahomet and Anacreon Moore, 

Jfyrim, 

A-nao're-^n of Falnteni. A name 

fiven to Francesco Albani (1578- 
660), a distinguished painter of It- 
aly. He was so called on account of 
the softness of his style) and his avoid- 
ance of subjects wnicn require spir- 
ited and energetic treatment. 
j&.-nao're-$ii of Persia. A title 
sometimes given to Hafiz (d. 1388), 
the^ Persian poet, whose odes and 
Ivric compositions, like those of 
Anacreon, celebrate the pleasures of 
love and wine. 

jL-nac're-dn of the GuiUotine. A 
name given by the French to Ber- 
trand Bar6re (or Barr^re) de Vieuzac 
(1765-1841), president of the Nation- 
al Convention in 1792, on account of 
tfae^ floweiy and poetical language in 
which he spoke upon all the meas- 
ures of the reign of terror. See 
Witling op Terror. 

An'^ta'si-us (an'Ss-ta'zhlHis). The 
hero and title of a novel by Thomas 
Hope (1770-1831), —a work purport- 
ing to be the autobiography of a 
Greek, who, to escape the conse- 
quences of his own crimes and vil- 
lainies of every kind, becomes a ren- 
egade, and passes through a long 
aeries of the most extraordinary and 
romantic vicissitudes. 
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AnMtaaiiift Chrfin. See GKiJK, Ahas- 

TASIUS. 

An-ces'uB. [Gr. 'Ay«Q?of.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom, M^,) A son of Neptune 
who, havmg left a cup of wine un- 
t??f®T ^^ pursue a wild boar, was 
killed by it which gave rise to the 
proverb. "There's many a slip be- 
tween the cup and the lip." 

An-fihi'»«| [Gr. Ay^iai7f.] {Gr, ^ 
JCom, Myth,) A son of Capys and 
Themis, and the father of ^neas by 
Venus. He survived the capture of 
Troy, and was carried by .£neas on 
his shoulders ftom the burning city. 

Ancient ICariner. The heit) of Cole- 
ridge's poem of the same name, 
who, for the crime of having shot an 
albatross, a bird of good omen to 
voyagers, suffers dreadful penalties, 
together with his compamons, who 
have made themselves accomplices in 
his crime. ^ These penalties are at last 
remitted in consequence of his re- 
pentance. He reaches land, where 
he encounters a hermit, to wnom he 
relates his story; 

** Since then, at an nneertain hour. 
The agony retumi,'* 

and drives him on, like the Wander- 
ing Jew, from land to land, compelled 
to relate the tale of his suffering and 
crime as a warning to others, and as 
a lesson of love and charity towards 
all God's creatures. 



.,^ The conception of this poem «n4 
the mvBtical imagerjr of the skeleton-ship 
are said by Dyce to have been borrowed 
by Coleridge from a friend who had ex- 
perienced a strange dream. But Be 
Quincey asserts Uiat the germ of the story 
is contained in a passage of ShelvodEe. 
one of the classical circumnayigators ox 
the earth, who states that his second cap- 
tain, being a melancholy man, was pos- 
sessed by a &ncy that some long season 
of foul weather was owing to an albatross 
which had steadUy punned the ship, 
upon which he shot the bird, but with- 
out mending their condition. 

Andrews, Joseph. The title of a 
novel by Fielding, and the name of 
its hero, a footman who marries a 
maid -servant. %o ridicule Kich- 
ardson's "Pamela," Fielding made 
Joseph Andrews a brotiher of ^at 
renowned lady, and, by way of con- 
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trast to Richardson^s bero, repre- 
sented him as a model of yirtae and 
excellence. 

49> '■" The aceounts of Joseph's brar- 
OT and good qualities, his Toice too musi* 
cal to halloo to the dogs, his bravery in 
riding races for the gentlemen of the 
county, aod his constancy in refusing 
bribes and temptation, iiaye somethiog 
refteshing in their naiveti and freshness, 
and prepossess one ia &yor of that hand- 
Bome young hero." Thackeray, 

Jji.drom'$-$lie. [6r. 'AvdpofMXv] 
(Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) A daughter 
of Eetion, and the fond wife of Hec- 
tor, by whom she had Astyanax. 
She is one of the noblest and loveli- 
est female diaracters in Homer'li "' Il- 
iad." 

▲n-droxn'e-d$. [Gr. 'Ai^dpo/zf^.] 
{Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) A daughter 
of Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, and 
of Cassiopeia. Her mother having 
boasted that her beauty surpassed 
that of the Nereids, Andromeda 
was exposed to a sea-monster, but 
was found, saved, and married by 
Perseus. 

An-sol^-o^* An infidel princess of 
exquisite beauty and consummate 
coquetry, in Bojardo's *' Orlando In- 
namorato." She is represented to 
have come all the way nrom furthest 
Asia to sow dissension among the 
Christians in Paris, who were be- 
sieged by two hosts of infidels, one 
from Spain, and->another, which had 
landed m the south of France, from 
Africa. Among many others, Or^ 
lando falls desperately in love with 
her, forgetting, for her sake, his wife, 
his sovereign, his country, his glory, 
in short, every thing except his relig- 
ion. She, however, cares nothing 
for him, having fallen madly in love 
with Rinaldo, in consequence of 
drinking at an enchanted fountain. 
On the other hand, Rinaldo, fr*om 
drinking at a neighboring fountain 
of exactly the opposite quality, can- 
not abide her. Various adventures 
arise out of these circumstances; and 
the fountains a^e again drunk, with 
a mutual reversal of their efiects. 
Ariosto, in his ^^ Orlando Furioso," 
took up the thread of Angelica's 



story where Bojardo had left it, and 
making the jilt fall in love herself 
with Medoro, an obscure youthfrd 
squire, he represents Orlando as 
driven mad by jealousy and indig- 
nation. Angelica is celebrated for 
the possession of a magic ring, which, 
placed on the finger, defended the 
wearer from all spells, and, concealed 
in the mouth, rendered the p^son in- 
visible. See AoBiCANS. 

JK^ '* Angelica, noted in romance as 
the ftithless lady for whose sake Orlando 
kwt liis heart and liis senses, was a gra- 
tuitous invention of Bojardo uid Ariosto ; 
for Spanish ballads and earlier Italian 
poets make him the fidthful husband <^ 
Alda or Belinda." Yonge. 

The fidrest of her aex, AntfeUea, 
. . . Bought by many prowest knights. 
Both pamim and the peers of Charlemain. 

MUtoH. 

Anselio Bootor. [Lat Doctor An- 
geHcus.} Thomas Aquinas (1227- 
1274), tne most famous of the medi- 
seval schoolmen and divines. 



Aquinas was extraTagantly ad- 
mired by liis followers. One of Iiis com- 
mentators endeavors to prove that he 
wrote with a special infusion of the Spirit 
of God *, that he receiTed many things by 
direct revelation, and that Christ had 
given anticipatory testimony to his writ- 
ings. Peter Labb6 says, that, as he 
learned some things from the angels, so 
he taught the angels some things ; that 
he had said what St. Paul was not per> 
mitted to utter; and that he speaks of 
Qod as if he had seen him, and of Christ 
as if he had been his voice. 

We extol Bacon, and sneer at Aquinas. 
Bat, if the sitiuttionB had been changed. 
Bacon might hare been the AngeUe Doctor. 

MdcauUK^. 

Ang^Uque (dn/zh&'lek',62). 1. The 

heroine of Moli^re^s comedy, *^Le 

Malade Ima^naire.*^ 

2. The wife of Geor^ Dandim^in 

Moli^re's comedy of this name. See 

Dandin, Gborgb. 

An'se-Io. 1. The deputy of Vincen- 
tio, in Shakespeare's "Measure for 
Measure.'' At first he exercises his 
delegated power with rigor and seem- 
ing conscientiousness, but only to 
enable him the more safely to gratify 
his base passion for Isabella, the sis- 
ter of a young nobleman named 
Claudio. His design, however, is 
thwarted, and his hypocrisy nn- 
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masked, hy a oonnteractiiig mtrigae 
of Yincentio*8, which, aided and £»- 
Yored by chance, rescues iBahella, 
and punishes An^elo by compelling 
him to marry Mariana, a woman 
whom he had a long time before se- 
duced and abandoned. 

2. A goldsmith in Shakespeare's 
" Comedy of Errors." 

Ansel of the SohoolB. A title given 
to Thomas Aquinas, the most cele- 
brated metaphysician of the Middle 
Ages. See Akosuc Doctor. 

Aiisar^a'del(ing:^gd6f-yiPdel). £Icel. 
a stream of anguish.] The sword of 
Frithiof. The blade was inscribed 
with rimic letters, which shone dimly 
in peace, but gleamed with a won- 
drous ruddy light in time of war. 
See Fbithiof. [Written also An- 
gurwadel.] 

Gllorioasly known wiw the ■word, Am flnt of 
■U swordfl in the Northland. 

Bp. Tegn^t TVwu. 

Anne, Sister. See Sisteb Amns. 

An-t«'us. [Gr. 'AvtoZoc.] (Gr. ^ 
Horn. Myth,) A son of Neptune and 
Terra, a famous Libyan giant and 
wrestler, whose strength was mvinci- 
ble 80 long as he remained in contact 
with his mother earth. Hercules dis- 
covered the source of his might, lifted 
him up from the earth, and crushed 
him in the air. 

Am when Earth's son Antaeus (to compare 
Small things with greatest) in Irasaa sboTe 
With Jove^ Alcidee, and, oft foiled, still rose, 
Beceivingfirom his mother earth new strengtii 
Fresh from his fell, and fiercer grapple joined} 
Throttled at length in air, expired and ftll: 
Bo, after many a foil, the tempter prond, 
Benewing fresh assaults amidst his pride. 
Fell whence he stood Ito see his victor iUl. 

MUton. 

Ant'e-rds. [Gr. 'Avrepwf.] (Gr. ^ 
Horn. Myth.) A deitv opposed to 
Eros, or Love, and fighting against 
him ; usually, however, regarded as a 
^od who avenged slighted love. He 
IS sometimes represented as the sym- 
bol of reciprocal affection. 

An'tl-Qhiist. Literally, the opponent 
of the anointed, or of the Messiah. 
The name of Antichrist was given by 
the Jews and Christians to me great 
enemy of true religion, who BhaXi, ac- 
cording to the Holj Scriptures, ap- 
pear b^ore the commg of the Messiah 



in his glofy. The name oocim in 
the Bible in the following places 
only: — 1 John ii. 18, 22; iv. 3; 2 
John 7. The " man of sin," whose 
coming is foretold by St. Paul, 2 
Theu. ii., is supposed to be the same 
with Antichrist. Emblematic descrip- 
tions of him occur in the . 12th and 
13th chapters of the Revelation, The- 
ological writers have indulged in 
inany and the most diverse and ian- 
ciAil speculations respecting this great 
adversary of Christianity; but the 

Srevalent opinion among Protestant 
ivines has always connected him 
with the Roman Catholic church. At 
the Council of Gap, in 1603. the re- 
formed ministers there assembled in- 
serted an article in their Confession 
of Faith, in which the Pope is pro- 
nounced Antichrist. Grotius and 
most Roman Catholic divines con- 
sider Antichrist as symbolical of Pa- 
gan Rome and her persecutions; Le- 
clerc, Lightfoot, and others, of the 
Jewish Sanhedrim, or of particular 
Jewish impostors. Many are of opin- 
ion that the kingdom of Antichrist 
comprehends all who are opposed to 
Christ, openly or secretly. 

▲n-tig'o-ne. [Gr. 'Avriyovi;.] ( Gr, 
^ Rxm, MyA, ) A daughter of (Edi- 
pus by his mother Jocasta. She was 
famous for her filial piety. 

An-tin'o-ua. [Gr. 'Avnvouf.] A page 
of the Emperor Hadrian, celebrated 
for his extraordinary beautv, and for 
Hadrian's extravagant affection for 
him. After his death by drowning 
in the Nile, — about A. D. 122, — he 
was enrolled among the gods, tem- 
ples- were erected to him in Egypt 
and Greece, and statues set up in al- 
most every part of the world. 

An-ti'o-pe. [Gr. 'Avrtoirj/.] (Gr^^ 
Bom, Myth.) A fiivorite of Jupiter: 
by whom she became the mother oi 
Amphion and Zethus. See Lycus. 

An-tiph'o-luaof Eph'e-8ua. I Twin 
An-tiph'o-lua of S^'$-cu8e.i broth- 
ers, sons to ^geon and Emilia, i 
Shakespeare's ^ Comedy of Errors, 

• and 

" the one so like the other 
As could not be diatinruished but by names.* 
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Tlieir attendants were Dromio of Eph- 
esiu and DrOmio of Syracuse, also 
twins, and both alike in their per- 
sonal appearance. 

▲n-to^-o. 1. The usurping Duke 
of Milan, and brother to Prospero, 
in Shakespeare's ^ Tempest." See 
pRospH^no 

2. The father of Proteus, in Shake- 
speare's " Two Gentlemen of Vero- 
na." 

3. A minor character in Shake- 
speare's " Much Ado about Nothing." 

4. The " Merchant of Venice," in 
ShiUsespeare's play of that name. 
See Portia. 

5. A sea-captain, friend to Sebas- 
tian, in Shakespeare's ^^ Twelfth 
Night." 

j.-ziul>i8. [Gr. 'Avov/?tf.] (^^jp«. 
Myth.) A divinity, a son of Osiris, 
worshiped in the form of a dog, or of 
a human being with a dog's head. 
He accompanied the ghosts of the 
dead to the under-world.. 

Ap^e-man'tas. A churlish philoso- 
pher, in Shakespeare's play, " Timon 
of Athens." 

•Their affected melancholy showed like the 
cjmicUm of Apenumtiv contrasted with the 
real misanthropy of Timon. Sir W. Scott. 

Aph'ro-di'te. [Gr. 'A^podin?.] {Gr. 
Myth.) The Greek name of Venus j 
the goddess of love, beauty, and de- 
sire. See Venus, 

i'pis. [Gr. ^ATTff.] {Egiff>t. Myth.) 
The chief deity of liie Egyptians, 
worshiped under the form ol a bull. 
He is sometimes identified with Osi- 
ris and Serapis. 

A-pollo. [Gr. 'AttoX^v.] (Gr. 4- 
Rom. Myth. ) The son of Jupiter and 
Latona, and the brother of Diana, 
portrayed with flowing hair as being 
ever young. He was the god of song, 
music, prophecy, and archery, the 
punisher and destroyer of the wicked 
and overbearing, the protector of 
flocks and cattle, the averter of evil, 
the afforder of heh>, and the god who 
delighted in the foundation of towns 
and the establishment of civil consti- 
tutions. By the later Greeks he was 
identified with the sun. His favof- 
ite residence was at Mount Pamas- 



aiuL and he had ondes at Delphi and 
Delos. 

^-polly-^n, or 4^-poU'y$n. [Gr. 
'AiroXXituVf firom dTroAAvvoi, to de- 
stroy utterly, to ruin.] In the Jew- 
ish demonoiogy, an evil spirit, called 
in Hebrew Alfaddon, ana described 
in Rev. ix. 11, as. " a king, the an- 
eel of the bottomless pit." He is 
introduced by Bunyan in his allegoi^ 
ical romance of the ^^ Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress." 

Apostle of Ardennes (af'den', 64). 
A title given to St. Hubert (d. 727), 
Bishop of Maestrecht and Liege, and 
son of Bertrand, Duke of Aquitaine. 
He was so called from his zeal in de- 
stroying remnants of idolatiy. 

Apostle of Germany. A title given 
to St. Boniface (680-755), who, for 
more than thirty years of his life, 
labored in tfie work of converting 
and civilizing the rude heathen na- 
tions of Germany. 

Apostle of InflLdelity. A name 
sometimes given to Voltaire (1694- 
1778), a bigoted and intolerant deist, 
who avowed a design of destroying 
the Christian religion, and was un- 
ceasing in his attacks upon it and 
upon its defenders. 

Apostle of Ireland. St Patrick, 
bom near the end of the fourth cen- 
turj', died in 483 or 493. He was 
moved by visions, as he relates in 
his confessions, to undertake the con- 
version of the Irish to Christianity. 
He established many churches and 
schools, and made many converts. 

Apostle of Temperance. An hon- 
orary appellation given to the Rev. 
Theobald Mathew (1790-1856), a dis- 
tinguished temperance reformer in 
Ireland and England. 

J8®» " However, as Protestants, we may 
question the claim of departed raints, 
here is a living minister, if he may be 
judged from one work, who deserves to 
be canonized, and whose name should ho 
placed in the calendar, not far below the 
apostles." Dr. Clianning, 1841. 

AposUe of the EngUsli. St. Augus- 
tine, or Austin, who lived during the 
latter part of the sixth century. He 
was sent with forty monks, by Pope 
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Gregoiy I., to cany Chrifltiamty into 
Eneland. Such was his success that 
he IS said to have baptized 10,000 
persons in a single day. He has the 
merit of having allowed no coercive 
measures in the propagation of the 
gospel. 
Apostle of the Frenoli. A name 

given to St. Denis, the first bishop of 
aris, in the third century. He was 
sent from Rome, about a. d. 250, to 
revive the drooping churches in Gaul, 
and proceeded as far as Lutetia (Par- 
is), where he made many converts. 
He became the patron saint of the 
kingdom, and his name served, for 
many ages, as a rallying cry in bat- 
tle, — Montjoie St. Denu ! 

Apostle of the Frisians. An ap- 
pellation commonly given to Saint 
Wilbrord, or Willibrod (657-738), a 
native of the Saxon kingdom of 
Northumbria. who spent forty-eight 
years of his lire in Friesland in preach- 
ing Christianity, and endeavoring to 
convert the people from paganism to 
the true faith. 

Apostle of the Gkrals. St. IremeuSj 

Eresbyter, and afterward bishop, ot 
lyons, near the close of the second 
century. 

49* " The immortal Apostle of the 
Gauls, who, in his earliest youth, had 
sat at the feet of Polycarp, at Smyrna, 
started flom the school of Asia Minor. It 
was during a great crisis that Providence 
brongbt this gem of Asia into the West. 
Irenaeas possessed the apostolical pa- 
tience, as well as the fiery seal, of Poly- 
carp. He learned Celtic, in order to 
preach the gospel to the barbarians in 
their own language, and rcyoiced in be- 
holding the progress of the good work in 
which he was engaged in the parts of 
(Germany bordering on Gaul." Bunsen. 

Apostle of the Oentiles. A title 
assumed by St. Paul, who, in con- 
junction with Barnabas, was divinely 
appointed to the work of preaching 
the gospel to all mankino, without 
distinction of race or nation. His 
labors lasted through many years, 
and reached over a vast extent of 
country. See AcU xiii., Rom. xi. 13, 
and 2 Tim. i. 11. 

Apostle of the Highlanders. A 
name given to St Columba (521-597), 



one of the earliest teachen of Chris- 
tianity in Scotland. He established 
himself in the island of lona, and is 
believed to have been the founder of 
the Culdees, who had their head-quar- 
ters there. 

Apostle of the Indians. An appel- 
lation given to the Kev. John filiot 
(160d>l690), a celebrated missionary 
among the Indians in the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bav, many of whom 
he converted to Cnnstiamty. 



,u ^^ Apostle, — and truly I know 
not who, since Peter and Paul, better 
desenFes that name.** J5. Bveretu 

Apostle of the North. 1. A title be- 
stowed upon Anschar, Anscharius, or 
Ansgar (801-864), because he intro- 
duced Christianity into Denmark, 
Sweden, and Northern Germany. 
At the instigation of the Emperor, 
Louis le D^t^nnabre, he went to Den- 
mark, and, after many disappoint- 
ments and persecutions, converted 
the king and the greater nart of the 
nation. The Catholic cnurch has 
placed him among the saints. 

49" '* He [Anschar] was the Golom- 
bus and the Cortte of that unknown 
world whlthor he penetrated with no 
other weapon than his dauntless fkith 
and the name of Rome." 

MlcJulet^ Thtns. 

2. A title conferred upon Bernard 
Gilpin (1517-1583), an English re- 
former, and the first who undertook 
to preach the Protestant doctrines to 
the inhabitants of the Scottish Bor- 
der land. 
Apostle of the Peak. A title given 
to WilUam Bagshaw (1628-1702), a 
non-conforming divine, distinguished 
for his zeal and usefulness in the cause 
of religion in the northern parts of 
Derbyshire, England. 

Apostle of the Plots. A name given 
to St. Ninian, a British bishop of the 
latter half of the fourth and the be- 
ginning of the fifth centuries, on ac- 
count of his labors for the conver- 
sion of the Teutonic inhabitants of 
Cumbria. 

Apostle of the Scottish Beformi^ 
tion. A title given to John Knox 
(1505-1572), the most active agent 
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in the <yv«rthrow of the Roman Cath- 
olic religion, 4uid the establishment 
of the Reformed kirk, in Scotland. 

Apoatie of the Slavea. A title given 
to St. Cyril (ninth century), who con- 
verted to Christianity the Chasars. 
dwelling by the Cas]Man Sea, labored 
in the same cause among the heathens 
of Bulgaria, Moravia, and Bohemia^ 
and, with the assistauce of some of 
his pupils and his brother, made a 
translation of the Holv Scriptures, 
which is still used by all Greek-Cath- 
olic Christians. 

Apostle to the Indies. A title often 
given to St. Francis Xavier, a distin- 
guished Roman Catholic missionary 
of the sixteenth century, who s^nt 
more than ten years in Uborious ef- 
forts to introduce Christianity into 
the East 

Apostolio Kinff. A title given by 
the Holy See to the kings of Hun- 
gary, on account of the extensive 
propagation of Christianity by Ste- 
•phen 1., the founder of the royal line. 

Ap'po-U'no. [The- same as Apollo, 
the sun.] An imaginary deity, sup- 

' posed by the people of W estem Eu- 
rope, during the Middle Ages, to be 
worshiped by the Mohammedans. 
See Termagant. 

Aq'ui-lo. {Rom, Myth.) A personifi- 
cation of the norUi wind ; the same 
as Boreas. See Boreas. 

Arabian Tailor. See Learned Tai- 
lor. 

&r^-bj^. A poetical form of Arabia.. 

Farewell, — flirewell to thee, Ardby'a daugh- 
ter. T. Moore. 

{.-raQli'ne. [Gr. 'Apap^.^ {Gr. ^ 
Horn. Mvth.) A Lydian maiden, so 
proud of her skill as a weaver lliat 
she challenged Minerva to compete 
with her. She was successful in the 
contest, bat, being insulted by the 
goddess, hung herself in despair, 
and was changed into a spider. 

Shall we tremble before cloth-webs and cob- 
webs, whether woven in Arkwright looms, or 
by the silent Araehnes that weave unrestingly 
in our imagination ? Cca-lple. 

Ar'o^dj^. A poetical form of Arcadia, 
a pastoral district of the Peloponne- 
sus (Morea) in Greece. 



AtoImt. Servant to Ahnwell, in Far- 
quhar's " Beaux' Stratagem." 

Ar'Qhi-ma'go, or Ar'sM-mfti:e. 
[From Gr. apxi, chief, in composi- 
tion, and fiayoCy magician.] An en- 
chanter in Spenser'^ ^ Faeiy Queen." 
He is a type of Hypocrisy, or Fraud, 
and, as opposed to Christian Holinesa 
embodied in the Red-cross Knight, 
may also represent Satan, (he incar- 
nate principle of evil. He wins the 
confiaence of the knight in the dis- 
guise of a reverend hermit, and by 
the help of Duessa, or Deceit, sepa- 
rates him from Una, or Truth. 

By his migh^ science he conld take 
As many forms and shapes in seeming wise 
As ever Froteus to himself could make : 
Sometime a fowl, sometime a fish in lake. 
Now like a fox, now like a dragon feUt 
That of himself he oft for fear would quake. 
And oft would fly awav. Oh, who can tell 
The hidden power or herbs, and might of 

magic spell? Faetv Queen. 

Wm followed his companion, dark and sage. 
As he, my Blaster, sung the dangerous Ar- 

ehimage. Str W. Scott. 

Whatever momenteij benefit may result 
firom satire, it is clear that its infiuence, in the 



long run, is injurious to literature, liie 
irist, like a malignant Archimago^ creides a 
fUee medium, through which poster!^ is 
obliged to look at his contemporaries,— a 
mecuum which so refracts and distorts cheir 
images, that it is almost out of the questioa 
to see them correctly. Atlamtic JfowA^. 

Ar'otte. A character in the *' Knifi^ht*8 
Tale,'* in Chaucer's ** Canterboiy 
Tales.'* See Palamon. 

Ar'den, Enooli. The hero of Tenny- 
son's poem of the same name, a sea- 
man who is wrecked on an uninhab- 
ited and rarely visited tropical island. 

• where he spends many years, ana 
who returns nome at last only to find 
that his wife, believing him to be 
dead, has married again, and is pros- 
perous and happy. In a spirit of 
heroic self-sacrifice, he determines 
not to undeceive her, and soon dies 
of a broken heart. 

Ardennes, Wild Boar of. See 
Wild Boar op Ardei^nes. 

A'r65. [Gr. "Aitwyf.] {Gr. Myth.) The 

god of war; the same as Mart, See 
[ars. 
Ar'e-thu'Bft. [Or.*kpk^ovaa.'\ {Gr.4' 
Rom. Myth.) One of the Nereids, 
and an attendant upon Diana. She 
presided over a famous fountain of 
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(be some name, elow br the infttigpn 
of the sea in the island of Orhrgia, 
near Syracuse. According to Ovid, 
tiie river-eod Alpheas became enam- 
ored of her while bathinff in his 
stream in Arcadia. Diana, nowever, 
took pity on her, and changed her 
into a well, which flowed under the 
Adriatic to Qrtygia. Bat Alpheus 
still pursued her, and, passing by 
4he same under-ground cb&nnel from 
Greece to Sicily, reappeared in the 
fountain, and mingled his waters 
with those of the nymph. [Written 
also, poetically, Arethuse.] 

That renownid flood, so often ■ung, 
I>ivlne AlpheuB, who, by secret sluice. 
Stole under seas to meet his .drethtae. 

MiUon. 

Aretiiio, The Only (ft-r4-te'no). [It. 
X' Unico Aretino.^ An honorary ap- 

E illation given by his admirers to 
emardo Accolti, an Italian poet of 
the sixteenth century, celebrated for 
his wonderful powers of improvisation. 
The designation seems to have been 
intended to express his superiority to 
his uncle, Francesco Accolti (d. 1483), 
sumamed AretinttSy who was also a 
poet, and to Pietro AretinOj a distin- 
guished contemporary satinst. 

Arsalia (af-^le'ft). A brother to 
Angelica, m Bojardo^s romantic 

e»em, the *^ Orlando Innamorato." 
e is celebrated as the possessor of 
an enchanted lance wnich' threw 
whomsoever it touched. Ferraii 
eventually killed him, and Astolfo 
obtained the lance. 

Ar'ga-lua. An unfortunate lover in 
Sir Philip Sidney's "Arcadia." See 
Pabthenia. 

Argan (afgo"', 62). The hero of Mo- 
liere's comedy, "Le Malade Imagi- 
naire," an hypochondriac patient, 
whose love of medicine is accompa- 
nied by a spirit of parsimony which 
leads him to take every mode that 
may diminish the expense of his 
supposed indisposition. 

4^ '* Argan ... is discovered tax- 
ing his apotheeaxy^s bill, at once delight- 
htg his ear with the floweiy language of 
the Pharmacopoeia, and gratifying his 
frugal dispositioa by clipping off some 
ituDS and reducing others, and arririDe 
at the double conclusion, first, that, if 



Uf apoihaeaiy does not beeoon 

reasonable, he cannot afford to be a sick 
man any longer; and, secondly, that, as 
he has swallowed fewer drugs by one 
third this month than he had done the 
last, it was no wonder he was not so welL 
. . . THe] is at last persuaded that the 
Burnt and cheapest way of securing him- 
self against the variety of maladies by 
which be is beset, will be to become a 
doctor in his own proper person. He 
modestly represents lUs want of pie- 
Uminary study, and of the necessary 
knowledge even of the Latin language ; 
but he is assured that by merely putting 
on the robe and cap of a physician he 
will find himself endowed with all the 
knowledge necessary Ibr exercising the 

{troiession. . . . This leads to the inter- 
ude which concludes the pieee, being 
the mock eeiemonial of reoelvinf a 
physician into the Aculaplan college, 
eonohed In naoaronio LaUnity." 

Sir W. Scott. 

Argante (aFgdnf, 62). A character 
in Moli^re^s comedy, ** Les Fourberies 
de Scapin." 

Ar-gan'te. A terrible giantess in Spen- 
ser's "Faery Queen; " a very mon- 
ster and miracle of licentiousness. 

Argantes (ar-dtn^tess). The bravest 
of the infidel heroes in Tasso's epic 
poem, "Jerusalem Delivered." 

Bonaperte, in theee diijainted yet stenM- 
cant threats, stood before the depoties like 
the Araantes of Italy's heroic poet, and gare 
them the choice of peace and war with Ae 
air of a superior being, capable at once to dic- 
tate their ikte. Sir W. Scott, 

Ar-^er'. An old form of Algierg^ 
found in Shakespeare's * Tempest." 

Ar'go. [Gr. *Apy6, from apyoc, swift.] 
(Gr. f Rom. Mvth.) A fiftjr-oared 
ship m which Jason and his com- 
panions made their voyage to Colchis 
m search of the golden fleece. See 
Argot^aio's. 

Harder beset 
And more endangered, than when Jrtfo 

passed 
Through Bosporus betwixt the justUncrocks. 

JfUtOH. 

Ar'go-n&uts. [Lat. Argonautce; Gr. 
'ApyovavTac.'] {Gr. 4' Rom. M^.) 
The heroes and demigods who, ac- 
cording to the traditions of the Greek», 
undertook an expedition to Colchis, 
a far-distant country on the coast of 
the Euxine, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a golden fleece, which was 
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gnarded by a sleepless and tenible 
aragon. 

A t>odiy of BaatiUe heroea, tolerably com- 
plete, did get toeether ; — commu«ble to the 
Argatututa; hopiitg to endure like them. 

Ar'gua. [Gr. 'Apyog.] (Gr, <^ Rom. 
Myth.) A fabulous being of enor- 
mous strength, who had a hundred 
eyes, of which only two were asleep 
at once, whence he was named Pan- 
qptesy or the All - seeing. Juno ap- 
pointed him to watch over lo (see lo), 
out Mercury killed him, and Juno 
transferred his eyes to the tail of the 
peacock, her &vorite bird. 

Spaneled with eyes more numeioiu than 

those 
Of Jrgm, and more wakeftil than to drowae. 
Charmed with Arcadian pipe, the pastoral 

reed 
Of Hermes, or hit opiate rod. JKtZftm. 

A'ri-ad'ne (9). [Gr. 'AptaSmj.'] ( Gr. f 
Rom, Myth.) A daughter of Minos, 
king of Crete, who, from the love 
she bore to Theseus, gave him a clew 
of thread, which guided him out of 
the Cretan labvrmth. Theseus in 
return promised to marry her, and 
she accordingly left the island with 
him, but was slain by Di^na in Naxos. 
According to another tradition, she 
was married to Bacchus, who, after 
her death, gave her a place among 
the gods, and placed her wedding 
crown as a consteUation in the sky. 

A'ri-el (9). 1. In the demonology of 
the Cabalia, a water-spirit; in the fa- 
bles of the Middle Ages, a spirit of 
the air, — the guardian angel of inno- 

_ cence; in Shakespeare's *°Tempest," 
an airy and tricksy spirit, represented 
as having been a ser\'ant to Sycorax, 
a foul witch, by whom, for some acts 
of disobedience, he was* imprisoned 
within the rift of a cloven pine-tree, 
where he remained for twelve years,' 
until released by Prospero. In grat- 
itude for his deliverance, he became 
the willing messenger of Prospero, 
assuming any shape, or rendering 
himself invisible, in order to execute 
the commands of his master. 

On the hearth the lighted logs are glowing, 
And, like Arieil in the cloven pine-%ee, 

For its freedom 
Oroant and sighs the air imprisoned in them. 

LongfeUow. 



S. The name of a sylph in Pope^ft 
" Rape of the Lock." 

46^ " Pope's fairj T«|^n, compared 
witti Shakespeare's, was what a drawing- 
room is to the uniTene. To give, tlMae- 
Ibre, to the sprite of the *• Kape of the 
Lock' the name of the spirit in the 
*■ Tempest ' was a bold christening. Pros- 
pero's Ariel could have puffed him oat 
like a taper. Or he would have snuffed 
him up as an essence, by way (rf* jest, and 
Ibund him flat. But, tested by less potent 
senses, the sylph species is ui exqaisite 
creation. He is an abstract of the spirit 
of fine life ; a suggester of fiushions ; an 
inspirer of airs ; wonld be cut to pieces 
rather than see his will contradicted; 
takes his station with dignity'on a pict- 
ure-cord ; and is so nice an ac^uster of 
claims that he ranks hearts wit^ neck- 
laces. . . . The punishments inflicted on 
him when disobedient have a like fitness. 
He is to be kept hovering over the fumes 
of the chocolate ; to be transfixed with 
pins, clogged with pomatums, and wedged 
in the eyes of bodkins." Leigh Hunt. 

Ariodantes (Itpron. ft-re-o-din'tess). 
The lover of Ginevra, in Ariosto's 
"Orlando Furioso." 

^.-ri'Sn. [Gr. 'Apluv.] {Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) An ancient Greek bard and 
musician of the isle of Lesbos. On 
his return to Corinth from Italy, on 
one occasion, the mariners formed a 

Elot to murder him for his riches; but- 
eing forewarned of their intention, 
.he played upon his lute, and, by the 
charms of his music, brought a num- 
ber of dolphins around the vessel, 
when he threw himself into the sea, 
• and was carried on the back of one 
of them to the promontory of Taena- 
rus in the Peloponnesus. 

Ir'iB-tSB'us. [Gr. »Ap«rra/of.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) An ancient Greek di- 
vinity, worshiped as the protector 
of vine and olive plantations, and of 
hunters and herdsmen. He was also 
thought to have instructed men in the 
management of bees. According to 
the common tradition, he was a son of 
Apollo and the water-nymph Cyrene. 

In rach a palace Ariaiioatt found 
Cyrene, when he bore the plaintive tale 
Of his lost bees to her maternal ear. 
Cotopar (on the Ice-paiace qfAnne qf Rtuaia.) 

Ar^is-te'fts. [Gr. 'Apurreac.] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A fabulous being, who 
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has been styled the ** Wandering 
Jew " of popular tradition in ancient 
Greece. He appears first as a teacher 
of Homer, and re-appears in different 
ages and places m very different 
characters. Herodotus and Suidas 
assert that he was a magician, whose 
soul could leave and re-enter its body 
at pleasure. 
Aristophanes, The Modem. See 
.Modern Aristophanes. 

Arlecchino (ar-lek-ke'no, 102). See 
Harlequin. 

Armada, The Invinoible. {Eng, f 
8p. Hist.) A famous naval arma- 
mentj or expedition, sent by Philip 
U. of Spain against England, in the 
year 1588. It consisted of 130 ves- 
sels, 2430 great guns, 4575 quintals 
of powder, nearly 20,000 soldiers, 
above 8000 sailors, and more than 
aOOO volunteers. It arrived in the 
Channel on the 19th of July, and was 
defeated the next day by Admiral 
Howard, who was seconded by Drs^e, 
Hawkins, and Frobisher. £ight fire- 
ships having been sent into the Span- 
ish fleet, the^ bore off in great dis- 
order. Profiting by the panic, the 
English fell upon them,' and captured 
or destroyed a number of their ships, 
and Admiral Howard maintainea a 
running fight from the 2l8t of July to 
the 27th, with such effect, that the 
Spanish commander, despairing of 
success, resolved to return tiome, and, 
as escape through the English Chan- 
nel was prevented by contrary winds, 
he undertook to sail around the Ork- 
neys ; but the vessels which still re- 
mained to him were dispersed by 
storms, or shipwrecked among the 
rocks and shallows, on different parts 
of the Scottish and Irish coast, and 
upwards of 6000 men were drowned, 
killed, or taken prisoners. Of the 
whole Armada, 53 ships only returned 
to Spain, and these in a wretched con- 
dition. The English lost but one ship. 

Armado. See Don Adriano de Ar- 

MADO. 

Armed Soldier of Democracy. A 
name given to Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Armida (af-me'dft, 64). One of the 
most prominent female characters 



hi Tasso's «* Jerusalem Deltverad.** 

The story of Armida is founded upon 
a tradition related by Pierre Delancie. 

49* The poet tvlla lu, that, when the 
Cruaaders urived at the Holy City, Satan 
held a oouncll to derlae some means of 
disturbing the plana of the Chrletiaa 
warriors, and Annida, a very beautiful 
sorceress, was employed to seduce Ri- 
naldo and other Crusaders. Btnaido was 
conducted by Armida to a remote Island, 
where, in her splendid palace, surround- 
ed by delightful gudens and pleasure- 
grounds, be utterly forgot his tows and 
the great ol^t to which he bad devoted 
his life. To liberate him from his volup- 
tuous bondage, two messengers from the 
Christian army, Carlo and Ubaldo, cam* 
to the island, bringing a talisman so pow- 
erful, that the witcbexy of Armida was 
destroyed. Klnaldo eeeaped, bnt was fol- 
lowed by the sorceress, who, in battle, in- 
cited several warriors to attack the hero, 
and at last herself rushed into the light. 
She was defeated by Kinaldo, who then 
confessed his lore to her, persuaded her 
to become a Christian, and vowed to be 
her foithAil knight. The stoxy of Armi- 
da has been made the subject <^an opwa 
by both OInck and Boeshii. 

*T was but a doubt i but ne'er magician^ 

wand 
Wrought change with all Armida'a lUiy ait 
like what thli light touch left on Juan*s 

heart Bi/rom. 

The stage (erea as it then was), after the 



recluien cm and aasterity of a college lift, must 

enant 

The grand mansions yon anive at In this 
,nowr "■ * "* 



have appeared like Jrmiida*$ encBanted pal- 



ace. 



waste, nowling solitude prove sometimes ««- 
sentially robber- towers t and there may be 
Annida palaces and divine-looking Amudatf 
where your ultimate <kte b still worse. 

CMvIs. 

Amolphe (af'nolP). A selfish and 
morose cynic in Moli^re's " L'Ecole 
des Femmes," whose pretended ha- 
tred of the world springs from an ab- 
sorbing regard to his own gratification. 

Ar'oun-'dlglit (-dtt). The sword of 

Lancelot of the Lake. 

It is the sword of a good knli^t. 
Though homespun was his maUt 
What matter if it be not named 
Joyeuse, Colada, Durindale, 
Excalibar, or Araundight f Lengfettow, 

Ar-ain'o-e. A prude in Moli^re's 
comedy, "Le Misanthrope." 

Ar'te-gftl. 1. A mythic king of Britain 
mentioned in the Chronicle of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and in Milton's 
History of Britain. See Elidube. 
2. [Written also Ar teg all, Ar- 
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thegal,and Arteffale.] Adur- 
acter in Spenser's ** Faexy Queen," 
representative of Justice, and also of 
the poet's inend and patron, Lord 
Grey. His main object is to rescue 
Irena from the tyranny of Grantorto ; 
but^ like a chivalrous' knight-errant, 
be IS ready to torn aside and subdue 
the spirit" of mischief and violence 
wherever it may be encountered. 

Ererr obligation, aecordUiu; to fli6 nuudm 
of the Civil Law. is mftde vmd in Uie lame 
nanner in whien it is rendered binding; 
•s Jrtkegal^ the emblematic champion of 
Justice in Sbensei^t allegoty, decrees as law, 
that what the sea has tnronght the sea maj 
resume. Sir W. SooU. 

Arte-mis. [Gr. "Apmfuc.'i (Gr, 
Mffth.) One of the great divinities of 
the ancient Greeks; the same as Di- 
ana, See DiAiiA. 

Artftil Dodger. A sobriquet of one 
of the characters in Dickens's " Oli- 
ver Twist." He is a young thief, 
and an adept in villainy. 

Arthur. See Kino ARmtTK. 

Ar'un-del. The steed of Bevis of 
Southampton. See Bevis of South- 
ampton, Sir. 

Ar-vir^-gus. A son of Cvmbeline, 
in Shakespeare's play oT this name, 
passing under the assumed name or 
Cadwal, and supposed to be a son of 
Belarius. See Belarius. 

Afl-oal^l-pliaa. [Gr. 'AoKdXo^.] 
( Gr. 4' Bom, Myth, ) A son of Ache- 
ron^ who, having declared that Pros- 
erpme — whom rluto had given per- 
mission to return to earth, provided 
she had not eaten any thing while in 
the under-world — had tasted of a 
pomegranate, was turned by Ceres 
into an owl, lor his mischief-making. 

As-ca'ni-us. [Gr. 'Aaxdvioc.] {Gr, 
4 Horn, Myth,) A son of iElneas 
and Creusa. He accompanied his 
father to Italy, succeeded nim in the 
kingdom of Latinus, and built the 
dtv of Alba Longa. [Called also 
Jtuui,'] See ^neas. 

The former belong to that class who, like 
the young Asccmivut^ are ever beating about in 
quest of a tawny lion, though they are much 
more successful in now and then stsiting a 
great bore. Sir W. ScoU. 

Aa'c&-part. The name of a giant 
whom Bevis of Southampton con- 



quered, aecordinff to the old rmnaaee. 
His effigy may be seen on the cify- 
gates ot Southampton. He is said to 
have been thirty feet high, and to hawe 
carried Sir Bevis, his wUe, and horse, 
under his arm. Allusions to him 
occur in Shakespeare^ Drayton, and 
other Elizabethan writers. Accord- 
ing to Warton, he is a character in 
very old French romances. 

Each man am .^tsMBort, of strengtti to toaa 
For quoits both Temple-bar and Charing^ 
crass. Pope, 

He was a man whose hQg« stature, thews, 
■news, and bulk in proportion, would liAve 
enabled him to enacf Coibrand, AKopart. or 
any other giant of romance, without raiang 
himself nearer to heavea even by the altitude 
of a Chopin. Sir W. Scott. 

AB-on»'^ Base. [Lat Ascrceus se- 
ftftc.] A name given by Virgil, In 
his sixth Eclogue, to Hesiod, who 
was bom in the eighth century, b. c. 
at Ascra, a village of Boeotia, in 
Greece. 

A8gard(&s'gaid). [Old Norse, vard, or 
abode, of the Asir, or gods.] {Scand. 
Myth.) A celestial city or territory, 
the dwelling of the goas, situated m 
the center of the universe, and acces- 
sible only by the bridge Bifrost (the 
rainbow). Here each of the princi- 
pal deities had a residence apart from 
the rest. [Written also Asa gar d.] 

Aflh'fSrd, Isaac. A peasant in 
Cral)be's ** Parish Segister," de- 
scribed as 
** A wise good man, oontented to be poor.* 

AB^'tl-roth. {Myth,) The name 
given in the Bible to Astarte, an 
ancient Syrian deity, who was adored 
as the goddess of the moon ; hence 
Jeremi^ calls her "the queen of 
heaven." Solomon built her a tem- 
ple on the Mount of Olives (2 Kings 
xxiii. 13), but her chief temples were 
at Tyre and Sidon. Her worship, 
according to ancient accounts, was of 
a licentious character. See Astarte. 
[Written also Astaroth and 
Astoreth.] 

Moonid Athtaroth, 
Heayen*B queen and mother Iwth. MQtom, 

Aah'tdn, Iiuoy. The heroine of Sir 
Walter Scott's novel, " The Bride of 
Lammermoor ; " dau^ter of Sir Wil- 
liam Ashton, and betiothed to Edgar 
Bavenswood. 
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mermoor. 

Asir (4'sef). (Scand, Myth.) The 
most powerful, though not the oldest, 
of the deities: usually reckoned as 
twelve gods and twelve goddesses. 
The gods are — Odin, Thor, Baldor, 
JJiord, Frev, Tvr, Bragi, Heimdall, 
Vidar, Vah, tJlfur, anciForseti; the 
best-known of the goddesses — Frig- 
ga,Frey3a,Iduna, and Saga. [Wnt- 
fen also Aser, Asar, and Mair.] 

As'mo-d&i. The same as Aimodeus, 
See AsMODEUS and BeliaIj. 

A9^mo-de'a8. [Heb. Aiimedai, the 
destroj'er.] In the Jewisb demonol- 
ogXj an evil spirit, 'the demon of 
Yamty. or dress, called in the Tal- 
mud **king of the devils," whence 
some assume him to be identical with 
Beelzebub, and others with Azrael. 
In modem times, he has been jocu- 
larly spoken of as the destrojring de- 
mon ot matrimonial hapiHness. 

JtSr In the Apocrypbal book of Tobit, 
he is repremnted as loving Bam, the 
Aaughter of Baguel, and causiog^the 
death of seven husbands, who married 
her in soooemioo, on the bridal night. 
Tobias, instructed bj Raphael, burns on 
*' the ashes of perfume '' the heart and 
liver of the fish which he caught in the 
Tigris ; " the which smell when the e?il 
spirit had smelled, he fled into the ntmcist 

Earts of Bgypt, and (he angd bound 
im." Those demonographers of the 
Middle Ages who reckoned nine kinds of 
evil spirits, placed Asmodeus at the head 
of the fourth rank, which consisted of 
. malicious, leTenging devils. According 
to other authorities, he is the lieutenant 
of Amaimon. Wierns, in his description 
of the infernal court, makes him superin- 
tendent of gambliaig-houses. Le Sage 
has made him the companion of Don 
CleotiBis, in " Le IHable Boiteuz," or «' The 
Devil on Two Sticks," in which occurs 
the celebrated adventure known as As- 
modeus's flight. By direction of the 
demon, Don Cleollu takes hold of Asmo- 
deus's eloak, and is immediately borne 
through the air like an aRow,and perched 
upon the steeple of St. Salvador. Ar- 
rived at this spot, the demon stretches 
out his right arm, and at once, by his 
diabolical power, the roofii of the houses 
an taken off, and, notwithstanding the 



^°!?,uf ***!L"^«'**' *>»• intarioTf aif 
made visible. The scholar beholds, as at 
noonday, the inside of aU the houses, as 
one might view the imdde of a pie from 
which the erost had iMen nmored. 

4Sr" "It is impossible to eoneelte a 
being more fitted to eonuaeni upon the 
▼ioes, and to ridicule the foUies, of hu- 
manity, than an f sprit foUet like Amo- 
deus [in ' Le Diable Boiteuz ^], who is as 
much a decided creation of genius, in his 
way, as Ariel or Caliban. Without pos- 
sessing the darker powers and propen- 
sities of a ftllen annl, he presides own 
she vices and foUles, rather than the 
crunes, of mankind ; is malicious nther 
than malignant; and his delight is to 
gibe, and to scoff, and to tease, rather 
than to torture ; — one of Satan^s light- 
mf&ntry, in short, whoee business Is to 
goad, perplex, and disturb the ordhtary 
tnin of society, rather than to bteak la 
upon and overthrow It. This ehsneter 
is maintained in all Asmodeus says and 
does, with so much spirit, wit, acuteness, 
and playfiil mallee, that we never fi>i^ 
the fiend, even In thoes moments when 
he is very near beeoming amiable as well 
as entertoining." ^r W, SeHt, 

Could the KMler take an Amodem^Ulki 
and, waring open aU rooft and Drivaeiei,lo^ 
down from the roof of Notre-Dwne, wKm a 
Pana were iti Oou^lZ 

i-flO'piUL [Gr. 'Aifwirof.] ( Gr. <f Rom, 
Myth,) A* son of Oceanofl and Te- 
thys, changed into a river for rebel- 
ling against Jupiter. 

Aa-pa'si-l (as-pa'zU^). A female 
character in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
plaj, " The Maid's Tragedy." 

4S^ " Her sorrows are so deep, so 

Eure, so unmerited; she sustains the 
reach of plighted fidth in Amyntor, and 
the taunts of vicious women, with so 
much resignation, so little of that ter- 
magant resentment these poets are apt to 
infuse into their heroines ; tlie poetry of 
her speeches is so exquisitely ImagimUiive, 
that, of those dramatic persons who ace 
not prominent in the development of a 
story, scarce any^ even in Shakespeare, 
are more interesting.'' HaOam. 

Aflsassinatioii Plot. {Eng. Hist.) The 
name given to a conspiracy formed 
in 1696, by the Eari of Aylesbuij 
and others, to assassinate Kmg Wil- 
liam III., near Richmond, as be re- 
turned from the chase. It was dis- 
covered Feb. 15, the day before that 
fixed upon for the execution of the 
plot 
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A^^-mito. rSp., seat, contract, 
ftgnement] A treaty or convention ; 
Bpecifically {Sp. HUi.)^ a convention 
between the king of Spain and some 
foreign power for the supply of ne- 
groes for the Spanish American colo- 
nies. The first Aflsiento was conclud- 
ed with the Flemings by Charles I. 
of Spain. In 1713, it was transferred 
to England by the treaty of Utrecht, 
and jSterwarft made over for thirty 
years by the English government to 
the South-Sea Company, which, how- 
ever, in 1750, relinquished its rights 
to Spain, upon the payment of £100,- 
000, ana tne concession of certain 
commercial advantages. [Written 
also, though rarely in English books, 
A 8 1 e n t o, which is the proper Span- 
ish orthography.] 

Aa-tar'te. {Mvth,) The Panic name 
of the Syrian deity named Ashtaroth. 
See Ashtaroth. 

With these in troops 
Csme Astotvth, whom the Phoenicians called 
Attarte. queen of hearen, "with crescent horns ; 
To whose bright Imase nightly by the moon 
iidonian virgins p^d their vows and songs; 
In Sion also not unsung, where stood 
Her temple on the offensive mountain, built 
By that uxorious king, whose heart, though 

Beguil^y ftlr idoUtresses, fell 

^Toldols foul. MOton. 

As'to-l&t. The name given to Guil- 
ford^ in Surrey, in the old romances 
of the Arthurian cycle. 

Afl-toFfo, or As-tol'pbo. A celebrat- 
ed character in the romantic tales 
and poems founded upon the sup- 
posed adventures of Charlemagne 
and his paladins. Astolfo is repre- 
sented as the English cousin of Or- 
lando, being equallv descended with 
him from Charles "Cartel. He is a 
boaster, and is perpetually under- 
taking great feats, which he is unable 
to perform; but he is generous, and 
brave to fool - hardiness, courteous, 
gay, and singularly handsome. In 
Ariosto's "Orlando Furioso," he is 
made to cure Orlando's madness by 
bringing home his lost wits in a phial 
from the moon, and is noted for his 
magic horn, that routed armies with 
a blast* 

In the hands of Antony Van Corlear, this 
windy instrument [the trumpet] appeared to 
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him as potent as the horn of thtTptimSitiAtua-' 
oho, or even the more claadc horn of Alecto. 

A8-treB'$. 1. [Gr. 'A<Trprtta.] (6?r.cf 
Jiom. Mf^. ) The goddess ofj ustice, 
a daughter of Jupiter and Themis, 
or, according to others, of Astrseus 
and Aurora. She was the last of all 
the deities who left the earth when 
the golden age had passed awav; 
and, when she departed, shocked dv 
the impiety of mankind,, she took 
her place in heaven among the stars, 
as the constellation " Virgo," in the 
zodiac. 

a. A poetical name assumed by 
Mrs. Aphara, or Aphra, Behn^ a 
dramatist and miscellaneous wnter 
of the seventeenth centuiy, notorious 
for the license of her life and writ- 
ings. 

The stage how loosely does Astnea ttt»A I 

Pope. 

▲fl'tro-pliel. [A sort of metagram- 
matic translation of PhU, 5i3., an 
abbreviation of PhiUp Sidney,— -Sid. 
being taken as a contraction of the 
Latin aidusj a star, in Gr., uarpov, and 
Phil, standing for ^f'Aof, a friend. 
Hence, Astnmhil, star-friend, or friend 
of the star [Stella], changed to Astro- 
phel, which is the name of a flower- 
ing plant called also starwort.] A 
name given by Sir Philip Sidney to 
himself in a series of poems entitled 
" Astrophel and Stella," in which he 
celebrated the praises of Penelope 
Devereux, to whom he was at one 
time betrothed. Spenser embalmed 
the mutual friendship of Sidney and 
himself in a pastoral ode entitled 
"Astrophel." See Stei^la, 1. 

The long-winded strophes of the divine 
AgtrophtL Sw W. Scott. 

As-ty'ft-nax. [Gr. 'Atrrvovaf ] {Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) The only son of 
Hector and'Andromache. After the 
capture of Troy, the Greeks hurled 
him down from the walls of the city 
to prevent the fulfillment of a decree 
of fate, according to which he was to 
restore the kingdom of Troy. 

AV^-lan'tft* [Gt.'AtclXuvtij.] {Gr. 
4^ Rem. Myth.) A princess of Scy- 
TOS, or, according to others, of Arca- 
dia, who was famed for her beauty. 
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She consented to manr that one of 
her numerous suitors who should out- 
run her; hut he was to die who lost 
the prize. After man^ had perished, 
Hippomenes offered himself; and, by 
dropping at intervals three golden 
apples trom the garden of the Hes- 
pendes, which Atalanta stopped to 
pick up, arrived first at the goal, and 
thus obtained her hand. 
A'te. [Gr. 'An;.] (Gr. f Bom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Jupiter, and 
the goddess of discord. Tne tragic 
-writers describe her as the goddess of 
retribution. 

Ath'el-st&ne. A prominent character 
in Sir Walter Scott's novel of " Ivan- 
hoe." He is thane of Coningsburgh, 
and is sumamed " The Unready." 

A-the'ne. [Gr. 'Ai^^i^.] {Myth.) 
One of the great female divinities of 
the Greeks; the same as the Minerva 
of the Romans. See Minerva. 
[Written also Athena.] 

Athenian Bee. A title bestowed 
upon Plato (b. c. 429-348), who was 
a native of Athens, in allusion to the 
sweetness and beauty of his style. 

Athens of America. A name 
sometimes given to Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. See Modern Athens, 2. 

Athens of Ireland. A popular des- 
i^ation of the city or Cork, the 
birthplace or residence of very many 
of the most cultivated and eminent 
Irishmen of the present day. 

Athens of the North. See Kobth- 
ERN Athens. 

At-lan't^s {lU pron. ftt-lftn'tess). A 
famous enchanter, who figures in 
Bojardo's '' Orlando Innamorato," 
and Ariosto^s " Orlando Furioso," as 
the tutor of Bogero. 

Thon mayit langhf . . . Irat it [die ■hadow 
of a hone with two riden] reminded me of 
the magielan AUanies on his hippogriff with 
a knight troued up behind Ikim. 

Sir W. Scott. 

At-l&n'tis. [Gr. 'ArAavnV.] A vast 
island supposed by the ancient Greeks 
and Romans to have been situated in 
the western ocean, beyond the Pil- 
lars of Hercules. It was first men- 
tioned by Plato, who tells us that he 
obtained his information fix)m the 



inriests of Eg^rpt. He pvw a beau- 
tiful picture of the interior of this im- 
aginary land, and enriches it with a 
fabulous history. He says, tiiat, nine 
thousand years before his time, Uie 
island suddenly sank into the sea, 
rendering it innavigable ever since 
by reason of the shoius of mud caused 
. by the submersion of so great an ex- 
tent of land. 

At-l&n'tis, The New. The title of 
an allegoricai fiction bv Lord Bacon, 
and the name of an island describea 
in it as being situated, like the At- 
lantis of the ancients, in the middle 
of the Atlantic Ocean. Bacon rep- 
resents himself as having been 
wrecked on this island, and as find- 
ing there an association for the cul- 
tivation of natural science and ^e 
promotion of improvements in the 
arts. 

AtOfts. [Gr. "Ar^oc.] {Gr. 4- Bom. 
Mytk.) One of the Titans^ son of 
lapetus and Clymene. Being con- 
quered bv Jupiter, he was condemned 
to the labor of bearing on his head 
and hands the heaven he had at- 
tempted to destroy. Another ac- 
count makes him a man metamor- 
phosed into a mountain by Perseus. 

Atlas, Witoh of^ See Witch of 

Atlas. 
jtL-t08's(. [From Aiossa^ the daughter 
' of Cyrus, queen of Cambyses, and 
afterward of Darius Hystaspis, by 
whom she had Xerxes. Herodotus 
speaks of her as a follower' of Sap- 
pno.] A poetical name given by 
rope to Sarah, Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough, a great friend of Lady Marv 
Wortley Montagu, whom Pope calls 
Sappho in his *^ Moral Essays," £p. 
IL 

But what are theie to great Atoamifa mind f 
Scarce once henelf, by tunu all womankind. 

Pop*. 

A'tretls. [Gr. 'Arpcvf.] {Gr. ^ Bum. 
Myt^.) A son of Pelops and Hippo- 
damia, grandson of Tantalus, and 
father of Agamemnon and Menelaus. 

j^-tri'dds. [Gr. 'Arpeidrjg.] {Gr. f 
Bom. Myth.) A patronymic used to 
designate Agamemnon, ibe son of 
Atreus. 
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At^K>-p6s. [Or. 'Arpoiror. the inflex- 
ible, from d priyative,aiid rpineiVj to 
change.] {Gr, <t Rom. Muth.) One 
of the three Parcie, or Fates; the 
one that cut the thread of life. 
Attio Bee, | Epithets conferred by 
Attdo Ho'mer. ) the ancients upon 
Sophocles (495-406, b. c), the traffic 
poet of Athens; on account of the 
unrivaled beauty and sweetness of 
his productions. 

Attic Muse. A title bestowed bj the 
Greeks upon Xenophon (b. c. 450), 
the celebrated historian, on account 
of the merit of his style, which was 
regarded as a model or simplicity 
and elegance. He is sometimes 
called T%e Muse of Greece. 

At'ti-0U8. 1. A poetical name given 
by Pope to Addison in the " Epistle 
to Dr. Arbutbnot " which forms the 
** Prologue to the Satires." Atlictu 
was an epithet applied by the Ro- 
mans to a person distinguished for 
his learning or eloquence. 

S. A name given to Georse Faulk- 
ner (d. 1776), to whom Lord Chester- 
field addressed, under this title, a 
series of ironical letters, which at- 
tained great celebrity. 

3. A name given to Richard He- 
ber (1773-1833), a famous English 
book-hunter, in Dibdin's "Biblio- 
mania." 

▲ttomey-Qeneral to the Iiantem. 
[Fr. Procttreur-Generai de la Lan- 
ieme.] A title adopted by Camille 
Desm6ulins (1762-1794), one of the 
earliest instigators of the French 
Revolution, in reference to the sum- 
mary executions in the streets, when 
the mob took the law into their own 
hands, and hanged those whom they 
considered their opponents, by means 
of the long ropes to which the lamps 
were suspended. 

L'tys. [Or. 'Atvc.] {Gr. \f Rom. 
Myth.) A beautiful Phrygian shep- 
herd, beloved by Cybele, whb made 
him her priest on condition of per- 
petual chastity; but he broke his 
vow, became insane, unmanned him- 
self, and was changed into a iir-tree. 
[Written also Attys, Attis, At- 
tes, Attin.] 



AtidhllinbU(6^d-hd6m'bIft). {Seand. 
Myth.) The name of a wonderftil 
cow formed by the fiat of Alfadur. at 
the creation of the universe. She 
fostered the giant Ymir, and, by lickr 
ing the salt rocks in Ginnunga-gap 
(from which she obtained her own 
nourishment), she occasioned the birth 
of Buri, the progenitor of the gods. 
Audhumbla represents th» power of 
nature acting upon chaos. [^^^B 
also Audumbla and Audhum- 
la.] 

Audley, John. A name used by 
theatrical performers, in the phrase, 
" We willJohn Audley it," when they 
intend to abridge an act or a play. 
[Written also John Orderley.J 

4^ " In the yew 1749, Sbuter was 
nuuiter of a droll at Bartholomew Fair, 
and it was his mode to lengthen tb» ex- 
hibition until a sufBelent number of per- 
sons were gathered at the door to flU th« 
house. This event was dgoified by a 
fellow popping hiM head in at the galleiy- 
door; and bellowing out, * John Audley^ 
as if in act of inquiry, though the inten- 
tion was to let Shuter know that a firash 
audience were in high expeetatioa below. 
The consequenoe of this notifieatioo was, 
that the enterfaainments were immediately 
concluded, and the gates of the booth 
thrown open for a new auditory." 

PidUyn, 

Au'drey. A country wench, in Shake- 
speare's " As You Like It." 

49" " Audrey is the most perfect spe- 
cimen of a wondering she -gawky. ... 
She thanlcs the gods she is fouU and, if 
to be poetical is not to be honest, she 
tlianks the gods also that she is not 
poetical.*' Cowden Clarke. 

She flourished the switeh she held in her 
hand, dropped a courtesy as low as a lady at 
a birthnight introdactlon, xecoyered heradf 
seemingly accordins to Touchstone's direc- 
tions to Avdrty^ and opened the conreraatioB 
without waiting till any questions were asked. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Au'&e-Sa. [Gr. Airy^acA {Gr. f 
Rom,. Myth.) A king of Elis, one of 
the Argonauts. It was the fifth of 
the twelve labors of Hercules to 
cleanse his stables in one day of the 
filth which had been produced in 
them by 3(K)0 head of cattle during 
thirty years. This h^ accomplished 
by leading the waters of the Alpheus 
and the Peneus through them. The 
fable of the Augean stables is often 
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aHvded to in declamations on politi- 
cal comiptfons and the like. [Writ- 
ten also Augias.] 

Anid Ane. [That is, the Old One.] 
A vulgar name for the Devi! in Scot- 
land and the North of England. The 
epithet "old," prefixed to so many 
of the titles of the Devil, seems to 
indicate the common opinion that he 
can only appear in the shape of an 
old man. 

Auld Clootie. A Scottish name for 
the Devil, supposed to allude to his 
cloven feet. 

Auld Hangie. A name popularly 
given in Scotland to the Devil. 

Auld Homie. Among the Scotch, a 
funiliar name for the Devil, who is 
often described and represented with 

horns. 
O thou I whatever titie ratt thee, 
Auld Momie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, . . . 
Hear me, Auld Uangie, for a wee. 
And let poor damnM bodies be. Bunu. 

Auld Beekie. A designation -given 
to Edinburgh on account oi its 
gnidky appearance, as seen from a dis- 
tancef; or, according to others, on ac- 
count of the uncleanliness of its pub- 
lic streets. 

49=- ''" This designation [Auld Reekie] 
Teminds one, that the quarter of the city 
to which it particularly refers, presents, 
even to this day, the spectacle of the most 
flagrant violation of the most elementniy 
rules for the preservation of public 
health and the maintenance of domestic 
decency." London Review. 

Hech, sirs, but ye >e gotten a nasty, catUd, 
wet day for coming into Avid Iieekie,M you 
kintra folks ca' Embro. M. LmUay. 

When my mind was quite made up to make 
Ardd Reekie my head-quarters, I began to ex- 
plore. In good earnest, for the purpose of dis- 
covering a suitable habitation. Sir W, Scott. 

Au-ro'xi (9). [Gr. 'Avpwf C>pay the 
golden" hour.l {Rom. Myth.) The 

foddess of tne morning, or of the 
awn; sometimes described as the 
goddess of day. She had a passion 
for mortal youths, and earned off 
Clitus, Orion, and Tithonus. 

Aus'ter. {Rmn, Myth.) A personifi- 
cation of the south wind. 

Austrian Hyena. An appellation 
given to JuHus Jakob von Havnau 
(1786-1853), an Austrian general dis- 
tinguished for his sinister appearance. 



and notorioiu for hit mthlen cradty 
to the prisoners — particnlarly tM 
female political prisoners — captored 
by the lorces under his command, in 
the wars against Charfes Albert of 
Sardinia and the Hungarians omler 
Kossuth and Gorgey. 

AuthentLo Doctor, [hat. Doctor Au- 
ihenticuiJ] An honorary appellation 
conferred upon Gregory of Kimini 
(d. 1357), a celebrated scholar of the 
Middle Ages. 

Au-tol'j^-oas. 1. [Gr. klr6h»tnQ,'\ 
( Gr. <f Bam, Myth.) One of the Argo- 
nauts, a son of Mercury and Chione. 
He is very famous in ancient story 
as a successful robber, who had the 
power of metamorphosing both the 
stolen goods and himself. 

2. A witty rogue in Shakespeare^s 
" Winter's Tale." 

A lively, bustUnff, arch ftllow. whose pa^k 
and oaken ell-wand, studded duly with brass 
points, denoted him to be of Avtoljfcwft pro- 
fession, occupied a good deal of the attenUon, 
and fUmished mueh of the amusement, of the 
evening. Sir W. ScotU 

Av'&-15n. In Middle-Age romanc^ 
the name of an ocean island, and ot 
a castle of loadstone upon it, '* not 
far on this side of the terrestrial par- 
adise; " represented as the abode of 
Arthur and Oberon and Morgaine 
la F6e. It is most ftiUy described in 
the old French Romance of " Ogier 
le Danois." 

4^ " Avalon was perhaps the Island 
of the Blest of the Celtic mythology, and 
then the abode of the Fees, through the 
Breton Korrigan. Writers, however, 
seem to be unanimous in regaidingitand 
Glastonbury as the same place, — called 
an isle, it is stated, as being made nearly 
such by the * river's embracement.* It 
was named Avalon, we are told, from the 
British word aval, an apple, as it 
abounded with orchards ; uid Ynys 
gtvyfirin, Saxon Glastn-ey, glasqr isle. 
(Latin Glastonia^) from the green hue of 
the water surrounding it." Keightley. 

Avenel, "White Lady of. See White 
Lady of Avenel,. 

A-ver'nus (4). [Gr. 'Aopvof .] {Horn, 
Myth.) Properly, a small, deep lake 
in Campania, occupying the crater 
of an extinct volcano, and almost 
completely shut in by steep and 
wooded heights. From its gloomy 
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and awAil aspect, it was described by 
the Latin poets as the entrance to the 
lower world ; but the name was often 
used to designate the lower world it- 
self. AyedTiis was also regarded as 
a divine being. 

Ay'xnQr. Prior. A jovial Benedictine 
monk, prior of Jorvaulx Abbey, in 
Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe." 

J&y'm^n. {Fr.prm. ft'mfta', 62.) A 
semi-mythical character who figures 
in the romances and romantic poems 
of the Carolian series. He is repre- 
sented as Duke of Dordona (Dor- 
dogne), and father of four sons, Ri- 
naldo, Guicciardo, Alardo, and Ric- 
ciardetto (or Renaud, Guiscard, Alard, 
and Richard), whose adventures are 
the subject of an old French romance, 
entitled "Les Quatre-Filz-Aymon," 
by Huon de Villeneuve, a French 
poet of the age of PhiUp II. (1166- 

122a). 

JL-za'zel. Among the ancient Jews, 
the name inscribed upon one of the 
lots cast by the high priest, on the 

. day of atonement, to determine which 
of the two goats selected as a sin-of- 
fering should be the scape-goat, and 
which should be sacrificed to Jeho- 
vah. (See Zev. xvi.) There has been 
much discussion among biblical in- 
terpreters as to the meaning of the 
word Azdzel. Some regard it as a 
designation of the goat itself; some 
as the name of the place to which he 
was sent; and others as the name of 
a personal being to whom he was 
sent. Tholuck and other critics ren- 
der the word " for complete sending 
away." Ewald considers Azazel to 
have been a demon belonging to the 
pre-Mosaic religion. Another opin- 
ion identifies him with Satan, or the 
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Devil. Milton makes him Satan^s 
standard-bearer. 

That proud honor claimed 

Axazel aa hU right, a cherub tall; 

Who forthwith from hla glittering staff nn- 
Airled 

The imperial cnaign, which, Aill high ad- 
vanced. 

Shone like a meteor atreamlng to the wind. 

With gems and golden luster rich emblazed. 

Seraphic arms and trophies. Far. Lost, lik. L 

A'zd. The name given by Byron to 
the Prince of Este, in his poem of 
"Parisina." The poem is founded 
on fact, and the real name of the 
prince was Nicholas; but Lord Byron 
substituted Azo as being metrically 
preferable. See Parisina. 

Az'rA-el. [Heb., help of God.] In 
the Jewish and the Mohammedan 
mvthology, the name of an angel 
who watches over the dying, and 
separates the soul from the body. 

49* ^< The Mohammedan doctors . . . 
saj that Azra«l . . . was commissioned 
to inflict the penalty of death on all 
mankind, and that, until the time of 
Mahomet, he visibly struck down befbre 
the eyes of the liTing those whose time 
for death was come ; and although not 
invariably seen by by-standen,' yet he 
was supposed to be always visible, in the 
very act of inflicting the mortal blow, to 
those whose souls he was summoned to 
take away. Mahomet, struck by the ter- 
rific effect which this produced upon 
men, entreated that the angel of death 
should take away the souls of men with- 
out this visible appearance ; and, In con- 
sequence of the prayers of the prophet, 
it was no longer permitted, but men% 
souls were taken without their beholding 
the angelic form which removed them." 

Henry Christmas, 

Even Azraelt from his deadly quiver 
When flies that shafL and fly it must, 

That parts all else, shall doom for ever 
Our hearts to undivided dust. JBffnm. 

Madness . . . invisible, impalpable, and yet 
no black Azrael, with wings spread over half 
a continent, with sword sweepmg from sea to 



sea, could be a truer reality. 



CarlyU. 
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Ba'fl. [Heb., lord, master.] {Afylh.) 
A general appellation of honor used 
— sometimes in the plural form, Ba- 
alim — to designate many difiierent 
gods among the ancient nations of 
the East; but specifically applied to 
the principal male deity of the Phce- 
nicians, who was jilso worshiped in 
Assyria, Egypt, Carthage, and Other 
countries, lie was the god of the 
sun. See 1 Kings xviii* 

9^ ** The word Ba^ is frequently Ibund 
coupled with rame epitliet, and Beems, in 
Bneh cases, to bare denoted a different 
deity, or perhaps the same deity r^^arded 
as exercit^ing a different fUoctioD. Thus, 
we have Bail - Beretli, " the CoTenant 
Lord," worshiped by the people of She* 
chem ; Ba^U-Peor, the Priapus of tbo Mo- 
abites and Midianites ; and lieSlzebnb, or 
Ball-zebub, — the '' Fly-god," — the idol 
of the Philistines at Ekron. 

Baba, Ali (i^le' \A'hX). A character 
in the "Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments," which relates the stor^' of 
his adventures with the Forty Thieves 
(^. v.), whom he discovers from his 
hiding-place in a tree, and whose 
cave he enters by the use of a magic 
pass-word, " Sesame/^ which he has 
accidentally overheard. 

Saba, Cassixn (kis^sim b&'bi). A 
character in the "Arabian Nights* 
Entertainments;" the brother of Ali 
Baba. See Forty Thieves. 

The spell Ioms ita power, and he who should 
then hope to conjure witli it would find him- 
■elf aa much mistaken as Camim . . . when 
he stood cryine, "Open, "Wheat," "Open, 
Barley," to the door which obeyed no sound 
but ** Op^, Sesame." Macaukiy. 

Baba,HadJi(hidO'eebi^b&). The hero 
of a novel ofthe same name, byJames 
Morier (1780-1849 ) ; a sort of Persian 
picaroon, on the Gil-Bias model. 

Babes in the Wood. See Chil- 
dren IN THE Wood. 

Babes of the Wood. {Irisk Hut.) 
Insurrectionary hordes who infested 
the mountains of Wicklow and the 
woods near Enniscarthy, toward the 
end of the eighteenth century, and 
who were guilty of the greatest 
atrocities. 



Baboon* Iiewis. Loaii XIY. of 
France; — so called in Arbuthnot's 
"History of John Bull." 

Baboon, Philip. A nickname given, 
in Arbuthnot's " Historv of John 
Bull,'' to Philip, Duke of Anjou, 
grandson of Louis XIV. of France. 

Bao'ghus. [Gr. Baxk<K, the noisy or 
riotous god.] {Gr. ^ Rom, Mffth.) 
The son of Jupiter and Semele, and 
the god of wme; represented as a 
beautiful but effeminate youth. 

Bachelor of Salamanca. See Dov 
Cherubim. 

Baokbite, Sir Benjamin. A censo- 
rious character in Sheridan's " School 
for Scandal." 

But could this sad, thoughtftil cornktciUBiee 
be the same vacant fkce of folly . . . thai 
looked out so formally flat in FopfdnctoB, so 
ftothlly pert in Tattle, so impotenily buay in 
Bacmte f OkarU* Lamb. 

Bac'tri-|Ln Sage. An epithet given 
to Zoroaster, the founder of the Ma^ 
gian religion, and a native of Bactrim, 
the modem Balkh. 

Badebec (bftd^bek'). The wife of 
Gargantua, and mother of Pantag- 
ruel, whose birth was the cause of 
her death; which is not to be won- 
dered at, since he came into the 
world accompanied by eighty -one 
Fellers of salt, each leading a mule 
by a halter; nine dromedaries, lad- 
en with ham and smoked tongues; 
seven camels, laden with eels; be- 
sides twenty -five wagons full of 
leeks, garlic, onions, and shallots. 

Badger State. A name populariy 
given to the State of Wisconsm. 

Badinguet (bft^an'gft', 62). A nick- 
name given in France to the em- 
peror Napoleon III. 

Ba'don, Mount (ba'dn). The scene 
of a battle which is said to have been 
fought by King Arthur agHJigist the 
Saxons who invaded his ki^dom, 
and in which the latter were slftnally 
defeated. By some writers, Badon 
has been identified with Bath, by 
others with Berkshire. 

Bag'stock, Joe. A wooden-featured, 
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bine-faced major in Dickens^s " Dom- 
bey and Son/' self-absorbed, and for 
ever talking of " J. B.," " old J. B.," 
"JoeyB./'&c. 

BaUlie Niool Jarvie. See Jabtix, 
Baillib Nicol. 

Baiser de Iiamourette, Ije. See 
Lamourette's Kiss. 

Bajardo (bi-e^fMo), See Batard. 

B&l'der-8t6ne, Caleb. In Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's " Bride of Lammermoor/* 
the faithful old butler of the Master 
of Ravenswood. He struggles most 
virtuously, without food, furniture, or 
comfort, to maintain an appearance 
of affluence, and is always ready 
"With some ludicrous shift to uphold 
the fallen dignity of his patron. 

49" " Of all our author's fools and 
botes, he Is the most pertinacious, the 
most intrusive, uid, from the nature of 
Us one monotonous note, the least par- 
donable in hta Intmslon His silly 
buffoonery is always marring, with gross 
absurdities and degrading associations, 
■eme scene of tenderness or dl|;nity." 

Senior, 

The Oellie fotay waa eren more terrible 
and latal tturn Roman vanity cboae to avow. 
It WM Uke OaUb Baldergtone'a thunderstorm, 
or Edward the FiraCs destruction of chartere! 
flbr it ntteify ruined eaiiy Roman history. 

Yonge. 

Baldur (bil'door). [Old Norse, bril- 
liant, beautiful, powerful 1 (Scand. 
Mjfii.) The second son of Odin and 
Fngga; the god of the summer sun; 
represented as the noblest, gentlest, 
and wisest of all the gods, and so fair 
that a brilliant white light streamed 
fix>m his person. In consequence of 
the macninations of Loki, he was 
slain by his twin brother, Hodur, the 
blind pd of war. His death t3T)ifie» 
the disappearance of the sun fVom 
the horizon during the winter months 
in the North. [Written also Bal- 
der and Balldr.] 

Balisardo (b4-le-saf'do). [It.1 The 
name of a sword which, according to 
Ariosto, in his "Oriando Furioso," 
would cut even enchanted substances, 
and was made by a potent sorceress, 
named Palerina, to kill Oriando with. 
It became the property of Ruggiero. 

Banengeigh, Gk>odman df. See 
Goodman op Ballenoeigh. 
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BIl'ii4-wliftpiae (-pi). A stupidly 
obstinate Scottish Uurd who figures 
in Scott's novel of " Waverley." 

Balmung (bil^md&ng). A sword of 
^reat potency, belonging to SiegfHed 
m the German epos, the "Nifelun- 
gen Lied." Von der Hagen seems 
to think it merely the swora Mimung 
nnder another name. See Mimung 
and WiELAND. 

_.T*lV?fv b«?rt«»ffeneTfttion after Mneratton, 
will think with thonselves, O woi«iy of wor- 
•hip, thou kinK-deaeended, icod-descended, 
and poor sister-woman [the Princess de Lam- 
balle]! why was not I there [at her execu- 
tkon]; and some Sword Babaimg^ or Thor** 
Hammer m my hand? Gxrlgle. 

B&l'ni-bar'bL A land occupied by 
projectors, visited by GulHver in his 
famous imagmary ''*■ Travels." See 

GULUYBR. 

Bal-thaz ar. 1. A merchant in Shake- 
speare's " Comedy of Errors." 

2. A servant to Don Pedro, in 
"Much Ado about Nothing." 

3. A name assumed by Portia, in 
Shakespeare's '*■ Merchant of Yen- 
ice." See Portia. 

4. One of the " Kings of Cologne," 
— the three magi who came from ^e 
East to worship the infant Saviour. 

Balwery, Great Witoli of. See 
Great Witch of Balwert. 

BSl^rhid-der, The Beir. Mioah 
(bai'hwlth-ur). A Scottish Presby- 
tenan pastor in Gait's ** Annals of 
the Parish," imbued with all old- 
fashioned national feeling and prej- 
udices, but thoroughly sincere, kind- 
hearted, and pious. He is easy, 
garrulousj fond of a quiet joke, and 
perfbctlv Ignorant of the world; diU- 
gentj bfameless, loyal, and exemplary 
m his life, but without the fiery zeal 
and " kirk-filling eloquence " of tkt 
supporters of the Covenant. 

Ban, King. The father of Lancelot 
du Lac, and a famous knight of the 
Round Table. He was a king of 
Brittany, and a faithftil ally of King 
Arthur. 

Banou, Peri. See Paribanou. 

Baii'qtio (bangk'wo). A Scottish 
thane and warrior of the eleventh 
century, and progenitor of the royal 
House of Stuart, immortalized in ^ 
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Shokespeaie'B fxagedy of **Kac- 

beth." 

Ijik« Bcatquo^t mnrderar, there waa blood 
on hia ikce, m well aa upon the rowels of his 
•pars, and the sidea of hu orei^ridden horse. 

Sir W. SeoU. 

Ban'sliee. In the popular supersti- 
tions of the Irish, a sort of tutelary 
female demon, called the wife of the 
fairies, who is thou^^ht to give warn- 
ing of an approachmg death by wail- 
ings and shrieks which she utters. 
[Written also B e n s h i e.] 

Saph'o-met. A mysterious idol, or 
rather symbol, which was in use 
among the Templars. It was a small 
human figure, cut out of stone, and 
covered with emblems of unknown 
signification. It had two heads, one 
male and the other female, with the 
rest of the body purely feminine 
Specimens are to be found in some 
or the museums of Continental cities. 

£77" The word Baphomet is supposed 
to be a eorruption — arifling from the 
negligence of some transcriMr — of the 
name McUiomet, occurring in the depofd- 
tion8(tf witnesses against the unfortunate 
Templars, who were aoeased of having 
a leaning to the fldth of the Arabian 
prophet. 

BapttBte, Jean (zhdn bi't^st^ 62). A 
sobriquet given to the French Cana- 
dians, these being very common 
Christian names among them. 

Sarataria (bft-r&-t&'re-&). [Sp., finom 
barato^ cheapj Sancho Panza^s isl- 
and-city, in Cervantes's romance of 
"Don Quixote." "Sancho then, 
with all his attendants, arrived at a 
town containing about a thousand 
inhabitants. They gave him to un- 
derstand that it was called the island 
of Barataria, either because Barata- 
ria was really the name of the place, 
or because he obtained the govern- 
ment of it at so cheap a rate. On 
his arrival near the gates of the 
town, tho municiml officers came out 
to receive him. Presently after, with 
certain ridiculous ceremonies, they 
presented him with the keys of the 
town, and constituted him perpetual 
governor of the island of Barataria." 

Saneho Panza, in hia island of Barataria^ 



neither administered justice more wisely, nor 
' " '^ ** ' inhfsper- 

Shaleif. 



was intermpted mora proToldngiy 
tonal indnlgencea. 



^ I do&H Mi dde-diaheat ■adMlbrlh*:. 

beef of Old England, why, the meat waa pat 
on the table and: whisked away Uke 8aneho*a 
inauguration fieast aiBartUaria. Iftadbert^. 

Bar7>$-8on (-sn). The name of a 
fiend mentioned by Shakespeare, 
"Merry Wives of Windsor," a. ii., 
sc. 2, and " Heniy V.," a. ii., so. 1. 

Barber *Foet. A name sometimes 
given to Jacques Jasmin (1798-1864), 
a popular poet of Gascony, and a 
barber or hair-dreseer by occupation. 

Bar-dell% Hrs. A widow landlady in 
Dickens^s " Pickwick Papers," cele- 
brated for the suit which sne brought 
against Mr. Pickwick for an alleged 
breach of promise to many her. 

Bard of A'v^n. An epithet often ap- 
plied to Shakespeare, who was bom 
and buried in Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Bard of Ayrshire. A name often 
given to Robert Bums, the great 
peasant-poet of Scotland, who was a 
native and resident of the coun^ of 
Ayr. 

Bard of Hope. A title sometames 

fjven to Thomas Campbell (1777- 
844), author of " The .Pleasures of 
Hope," one of the most beautiful di- 
dactic poems in the language. 

Bard of Memory. A name used to 
designate the poet Rogers (1782~ 
1855), author of^"The Pleasures of 
Memory." 

The Bard of Memofy slumbered on hia 
laurels, and he of Hope had searoe begun to 
attract his share of public attention. 

Sir W.Seott. 

Bard of Olney. An appellation 
sometimes conferred upon the poet 
Cowper, who resided for many years 
at olney, in Buckinghamshire. 

Bard of Bydal Mount. An epithet 
sometimes applied to the poet Words- 
worth (1770-1850), who resided ih>m 
1818 until his death at Rydal, a chap- 
elry of England, in the county of West- 
moreland. His dwelling commanded 
a beautiful view of the Take of Rydal 
and of a part of Windermere. 

Bard of Twiok'en-bftm. A name 
often given to tiie poet Pope (1688- 
1744), who resided at Twickenham 
for the last thirty years of his life. 

Of all the abject and desj^cable diireUnK. 
I ever driveled by clerk or layman, is all that 
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farts drirtUng &bo«i th« •Icnal ptteeirtea of 
poetry, and the genius of the Bard q/T nndt- 
enham, JSUtekwootFt Mag. 

Bar'dolpli. A follower of Falstaff, a 
bnyo, and a humorist, in Shake- 
spean's " Merry Wives of Windsor," 
and in the two parts of *^ King Henry 
IV." 

We an much of the mind of Fabtaff^ ftsikr. 
We must have better assurance fur Sir John 
than S€ardMpK». We Qke not the seeuriljjr. 

Macanuoff. 

Though, like Bardoipk^ I have nothing, 
and cannot even coin mr nose for guineas, or 
my blood ft»r drachmas, it is not the less flat- 
tering to a man's minor vanities to receive a 
beggmg letter. SdUu 

Bftre^Ddne*^ Parliament. {Eng. 
ffist) A nickname conferred upon 
the Parliament convened by Crom- 
well, July 4, 1653. It was composed 
of 1^ persons, who resigned their 
authority Dec. 12, 1653; and it was 
80 called from a fanatical leather- 
seller named Praise-God Barebone, 
who was one of the principal mem- 
bers, and was notorious for lus long 
prayers and sermons. [Called also 
ijUm ParUament.] 

Bar'caest. {Fairy Myth.) A fright- 
M goblin,* armed with teeth and 
daws, which is an object of terror in 
the Noitii of England. According 
to Ritson (" Fairy Talcs," p. 68), the 
Barguest, besides its many^ other 
pnmks, would sometimes, in the 
dead of night, in passing through, 
the difft^rent streets, set up the most 
horrid and continuous shrieks, in or- 
der to scare the poor girls who might 
happen to be out of bed. It was 
generally believed that the faculty 
of seeing this goblin was peculiar to 
certain individuals, but that the gift 
could be imparted to another, at the 
time of the ghost's appearance, by 
the mere act of touching. 

Barlds. A carrier in Dickens's novel 
of ^ David Copperfield," in love with 
a servant-girl named Peggotty, whom 
he solicits in marriage by writing and 
displaying before her eyes a proposal 
umquely worded, " Barkis is willin\". 

Bwleyeom, Sir John. In England 
and Scotland, a jocular name for ale 
w beer, which is made of barley. 
Sir John is the subject of a £unous 
old ballad of the same name. In a 



whimaieal £ki|diafa tiMfc of aaciait 
date» entitled ** The Arraigning and 
Indicting of Sir John Barleycorn, 
Knt.." he is described as of *^noble 
blooa^ .well beloved in England, a 
great suf^rter of the crown, and 
maintainer of both rich and poor 
The following list of the juiy is cari- 
ous; — 



»> 



Timothy Toos^pot. 
Beiijainia Bumper. 
Giles Lick-spigot. 
Bamaby FolI-pot. 
Lancelot Toper. 
John Siz-go-downs. 



Slehard Standflurt. 
SmaU Stoat. 
John N«Ter-8ober. 
Obadiah Thirsty. 
Nicholas Spend-thriA. 
Bdmund Empty-pone. 



Sir John is tried in regular form, the 
jury returning a verdict of Not Gmlty. 

Inspiring bold John BocrUycom^ 
What duigers thou canst make qb scorn! 
Wi* tippenny we feu* nae evil; 
Wi* naquebae we 'U fitoe tiie deTiil 



jQood JMn Barleycorn, also, who always 
heightens and exaggerates the preyailing pas- 
sions, be they angry or kindly, was not won^ 
ing upon this ooeasion. Sir W. Scott, 

John Barleycorn has giren his very heart to 
this liquor [the ** Archdeacon **]: it la a su- 
imior Kind of ale, the Prinee-of Ales, with a 
richer flavor and a mightier spirit than you 
can find elsewhere in this weary world. 

AuifMotwe. 

Bar'me-cide, The. A prince of the 
illustrious familv of the same namei 
which flourished at Bagdad contem- 
poraneously with the Caliph Haroun- 
Al-Raschid and his predecessors; rep- 
resented in the "Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments " as ordering rich 
viands for a famished beggar named 
Shacabac, and, before they could be 
brought, calling upon him to help 
himself to the different dishes, — 
naming them one after another. The 
beggar humored the joke, pretend- 
ing to eat, and praismg the enter- 
tamment, and even protesting that 
he could eat no more. In the end, 
the eccentric host, pleased with the 
patient complaisance of his guest, 
ordered a real and sumptuous enter- 
tainment for him, in place of that of 
which he had previously partaken 
only in imagination. 

It is, to be sure, something like the feast 
which the Barmecide served up to Alnaschar 
[Shacabac]; and «« eanaot expect to get flU 
upon such diet Sir W. ScoU. 

l%e Barmeeidt?s diimer to Shacabac waa 
only one 6»gtte removed from these solemn 
banquets. 37kadha»«y. 



for -th^ •fLtf it> the Scheme of 
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dream of •oyereignty at Fng: Titular of Up- 
per Austria, and now of Btthmen a* well, and 
enjoyed hia Feast of the Barmeeidt, wid glo- 
rious repoae in the captoied metropolis alter 
difficulty overcome. Oarfyle. 

Bar^n^bt, 'Widow. The' title of a 
novel hjr Mrs. Trollope, and the 
name of its heroine, who is distin- 
gui^ed for her husband -hunting 
schemes, her pretension, vulgar as- 
surance, and want of principle. 

Bamaby Budae. See Rudoe, Bar- 

NABT. 

Bar'nft-dine. A dissolute and reck- 
less character, ^fearless of what 's 
past, present, and to come/* who fig- 
ures in Shakespeare^s ** Measure for 
Measure." 

Bam-bumenu 1. Lawless individ- 
uals who secretly set fire to the bams 
of the great landed proprietors in the 
State of New York, in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. 

2. A nickname formerly given to 
the more radical and progressive sec- 
tioa of the Democratic party in the 
United States, who aimed at remov- 
ing the abuses connected with banks 
aiul corporations, in allusion to the 
story of an old Dutchman who re- 
lieved himself of rats by burning his 
bams, which they infested. 

Bam'well, Oeorge. The hero of 
Lillo*s tragedy of the same name. 
Barnwell is a London apprentice hur- 
ried on to ruin and murder by an in- 
famous woman, who at last delivers 
him up to justice and to an ignomin- 
ious death. 

Barons, "War of the. See War of 
THE Barons. 

Baxrel-IffirabeaTi (mIr^$-bo). [Fr. 
MirabeaU' Tonneau,'j A nickname 

S'ven to Boniface Riquetti. Yiscoimt 
> Mirabeau (1754-1792), brother to 
the great tribune. He was so called 
from his bulk, and ^e quantity of 
drink he usually held. 

BSr'rett, Olerk, 'Walter. A pseudo- 
nym of Jose^ A. Scoville (d. 1864), 
author of "The Old Merchants of 
New York." 

Barriera, Battle of the. See BATr 
ttJE OF THE Barriers. 



Bartholo (baFto^lo')- A doctor who 
pla;p a prominent part in Beaumar- 
chais* comedies, "Le Manage de 
Figaro " and '' Le Barbier de Seville." 

Bar'thoro-mew'g Day, Bt. [Fr. 
La SL-Bartheltmy ; Ger. BartholO' 
mdtunacht, Bartholomew's Night, or 
BlMthockxeit, Blood-wedding.] (Fr, 
Bist.) The i^^Uation given, ia 
Vjiglish books, to a dreadful massa- 
cre of French Protestants, commenced 
in Paris on the eve of the festival of 
St Bartholomew, August H, 1573. 
The massacre was secretly ordered 
b^ the kine, Charles IX., at the in- 
stigation of his mother, the (jueen- 

' dowager, Catharine de* Medici, and 
was attended by circumstances of 
the most fiendish crueltv. It is esti- 
mated that in all 80,000 (some au- 
thorities say 70,000) persons were 
murdered. fCalled also The Barikol- 
emew, and The Mattacre of BU Bar- 
thabmiewJ] 

Basile (bft'zfiP)* A character in Beau- 
marchais' comedies, " Le Manage de 
Figaro'' and **Le Barbier de Se- 
ville; ** a calumniator, a bigot, and a 
nigfi^ard. The name is used gener- 
icalTv in French, to designate any 
similar character. 

Bas'i-lia'oo. A foolish and boastful 
knight in an old play called ** Soli- 
man and Perseda,'* so popular that 
his name became proverbial. 

Bas-sft'nI-o. The lover of Portia, in 
Shakespeare's " Merchant of Venice.** 
See Portia. 

Bastard of Orle-^. |jPr. Bdiard 
tt Orleans,] An appellation applied 
to Jean Dunois (1403-1468), a natu- 
ral son of Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
brother of Charles YI. He was one 
of the most brilliant soldiers that 
France ever produced. 

B^ta'vi-^ The ancient Latin name 
of Holland, — often used in modem 
poetry. 

Lo 1 where, tiuoush flat MaUamCa wfJOowj 

groTes, 
Or hy the lazy Seine, the exile roves. 

Wordtworth, 

Batemaa,Iiord. SeeLoRBBK^CHAN. 
Bath, Maid of. See Maid of Bath. 
Bftth, Major (2). The name o^-a 
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chancter in Fielding^s novel of 
''^ Amelia;" a poor and pompous, 
but noble-minded gentleman, who 
swears, "by the honor and dignity 
of man/' and is caught cooking some 
gruel in a saucepan for his ailing sis- 
ter. 
Bath, 'Wife of. See Wife of Bath. 

BaVrft-Qho^my-o-ma's^''^* 9^ 
Battle of the Froos and Mice. 

Battle, The Tearless. [Gr. 'Adaxpvf 
(^XV'] {Gr. Hist.) An engagement 
Detween the Lacedaemonians, under 
Archidamus II., and the Arcadians 
and Argives (b. c. 367), in which 
the latter were defeated with great 
slaughter, while not one Spartan fell. 
Hence, says Plutarch, it was " known 
by the name of the Tearless Battle." 
[Called also The Tearless Vtctmy.] 

MtMe oi Spurs. p>. Joumee des 
JEperons.'] {Fr, JStst.) 1. A name 

fiven to the battle of Courtray (July 
1, 1302), the Urst great engagement 
between the nobles and the ourghers, 
which, with the subsequent batUes of 
Bannockbum, Crecv, and Poictiers, 
decided the fate of feudalism. In 
tills encounter, the knights and gen- 
tlemen of France were entirely over- 
thrown by the citizens of a l^lemish 
manufacturing town. The French 
nobility rushed forward with loose 
bridles, and fell headlong, one after 
another, into an enormous ditch, 
which lay between them and their 
enemies. The whole army was anni- 
hilated; and when the spoils were 
gathered, there were found 4000 
golden spurs to mark the extent of 
uke knightly slaughter, and give a 
name to the engagement. 

I beheld the Flembth wearers, with Namnr 

and Jalien bold, 
Maichiug homeward from the bloody Battle 

qftM Spun of Gold. Lonafellow. 

2. A name given to an affair 
at Guinegate, near Calais (August 
18, 1513), m which the English 
troops under Henry VIII. defeated 
the French forces. The allusion is 
said to be to the unusual enerjgy of 
tlie. beaten party in riding on the 
field. 

Battle of the Banieni. {Fr, HuL) 



The name of a battle fbnght under 
the walls of Paris, on the 30th of 
March, 1814, between the forces un* 
der Napoleon and the armies of the 
allied sovereigns. The latter, a^er 
an obstinate contest, gained the vic- 
tory, which led to the capitulation of 
Paris, and the abdication of Napo- 
leon. 

Battle of the Books. The subject 
of a satirical composition by Swift, 
entitled "' The Battle . . . between 
the Ancient and Modem Books in 
St Jameses Libraiy," alluding to a 
celebrated controversy among the 
literary men of his day regarding the 
respective merits of ancient and mod- 
enileaming. 

Battle of the Progs and Mice. [Gr. 
Parpaxoftvofjuixiaf Lat. Batradtomi^ 
omadiia.] The subject of a mock- 
heroic poem, ascribed to Homer, but 
evidently of a much later origin, and 
apparently designed to travesty the 
"Iliad " and " Odyssey." 

Battle of the Giants. {Fr. Hist,) A 
name given to the celebrated battle 
of Marignano (Melegnano), Sept. 13, 
1515, in which Francis I. of France 
fought against the Swiss, who were 
led by the Duke of Milan. Francis 
lost, upon this occasion, 8000 of his 
best troops, but displayed extraordi^ 
nary generalship, and acquired ex- 
tensive fame. 

Battle of the Herrings. {Fjng, Hist,) 
A name given by historians to an 
engagement whicn took place Feb. 
12, 1429, in which Sir John Fastolfe. 
an English ^ntiral, at the head oi 
1500 men, gained a victory over 6000 
Frenchmen near Orleans, and brought 
a convoy of stores in safety to the 
English camp before that place. The 
stores comprised a large quanti^ of 
herrings. 

Battle of the Kegs. The subject 
and title of a mock-heroic poem by 
Francis Hopkinson (1738-1791). This 
ballad, very famous in the time <]f 
the American Revolution, was occa- 
sioned by a real incident. 



._ " Certain machines In the form 
of kegs, charged -with gaapowder, were 
sent down the river to wuaoj the British 
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ihippiag tiien at Fhiladelphift. The 
danger of theM machines being die- 
eovered, the British manned the wharft 
and shipping, and discharged their smali- 
arms and cannons at every thing they 
saw floating in the riTer during the ebb- 
tide." Aut/ior^s Note. 

Battle of the Nations. A name 
sometimes given to ihe battle of 
Leipsic (1813), one of the greatest 
and most sanguinary battles of mod- 
em times, on account of the various 
nationalities, French, Austrian, Rus- 
sian, Prussian, &ic., which were there 
represented. 

Battle of the Poets. The subject 
and title of a poem (1735) by John 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, in 
which he brines all the versifiers of 
the time into the field. 

Battle of the Standard. (Eng. Bist.) 
A name given to an engagement be- 
tween the English and Scotch at 
Nortliallerton, Yorkshire, Aug. 22, 
1138, resulting in the defeat of the 
latter. It was so called on accoimt 
of a high crucifix borne by the Eng- 
lish upon a wagon as a military en- 
sign. 

Battle of the Thirty. [Fr. Combat 
des Tr^nte.'] {Eng. ^ Fr, Hist) A 
name given to a celebrated engage- 
ment which took place at a spot 
known as Midway Oak, half-way 
between the castles of Josselin and 
Ploermel, in France, March 27, 1351. 
The French General Beaumanoir, 
commanding the former post, being 
enraged at uie depredations commit- 
ted by Bemborough, the English 
^neral, occupying the latter posi- 
tion, challenged him to fi^ht. Upon 
this, it was agreed that thirty knights 
of each party should meet and de- 
cide the contest. The two chiefs 
presented themselves at the head of 
their best soldiers, and the battle be- 
gan in earnest. At the first onset, 
the English were successful; but 
Bemborough having been killed, the 
French renewed the struggle with 
redoubled courage, and finally won 
the victory. 



This was one of the most hercrfc 
exploits of the age, and gained such 
popularity, that, more than a hundred 



yean lattr, when tpeakinf of a hard eon- 
test, it was nsnai to say. " There was 
never snch hard fighting since ihe Battle 
of the Thhrty." 

Bka'aiB. [Gr. Boviur.] {Gr,4'Rom. 
Myth.) An aged Phrygian woman, 
who, with her husband, Philemon, 
hospitably received Jupiter and Mer* 
cu^, after eveiy one else in the place 
had, refused to entertain them. The 
gods visited the country with an in- 
undation, but saved Baucis and Phi- 
lemon, and converted their humble 
dwelling into a magnificent temple, 
of which this pious couple became 
the priests. Having expressed a 
wish to die together, when the time 
of their departure snould oome, Ju- 
piter granted their request bj ohang- 
mg them simultaneously into two 
txees before the temple. 

Bavieoa (bft-ve-ft'kft). The name of a 
famous steed of the Cid. He sur- 
vived his master two years and a 
half, during which time no one was 

Sermitted to mount him. When he 
ied, he was buried before the gate 
of the monasteiy at Valencia, in the 
public place, and two elms were 

Elanted upon the grave, the one at 
is head, the other at his feet. 

Bay'^ (Fr.pron, bl'af'). 1. A fii- 
mous horse, of incredible swiftness, 
belonging to the four sons of Aymon. 
(See Aymon.) He was of the ordi- 
nary size when only one of them 
wisned to ride, but, when all four 
were to be carried, he had the power 
of elongating his bod;^ till it was. 
of the requisite dimensions. Many 
wonderful things are related of him. 
It is said that one of his foot-prints 
is to be seen in the forest of Soignes 
in Brabant, and another on a rock 
near Dinant. 

2. The same name is ^ven in the 
old romances and romantic poems to 
Rinaldo*s famous steed, a wonderful 
animal of a bright bay color, which 
had formerly b^onged to Amadis de 
Gaul. He was found by Malagigi,' 
tibe wizard knight and cousin to Ki- 
naldo, in a grotto, together with a 
suit of arms and the sword Fusberta^ 
under the watch of a dragon whom 
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he ciixnwd. Hsriii^ obtsbied the 
prize, he bestowed it upon RinAido. 
In the French romances, he is repre- 
sented to be yet alive in some of the 
forests of France; but runs off on be- 
holding any one ; on which account 
all hope of securing him is vain. 

Bajof. The name of the principal 
character in ** The Rehearsal," a witty 
and celebrated farce, ostensibly and 
chiefly written by George ViUiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, and int^ided 
as a satire upon the heroic or rhym- 
ing plays of his time^ It was first 
brought out in the year 1671. In its 
original form, the cnaract^ of Bayes 
was meant for the Hon. Edward 
Howard (for whom Sir William 
Davenant was afterwards substitut- 
ed); but, in its jiresent form, the hero 
of the satire is Dryden, who had 
stood forth not only as a practicer, 
but as the champion, of this peculiar 
species of the drama. He is repre- 
sented fLS greedy for applause; impa- 
tient of censure or criticism ; inorai- 
nately vain, yet meanly obsequious 
to those who, he hopes, will gratify 
him by returning his flattery in kind; 
and, finally, as anxiously and dis- 
tressingly mindful of tne minute 
parts of what, even in the whole, is 
scarce worthy of attrition. 

In ^oit, sir, yon SK of opinion with Aiyes, 
— ** Wliat the devii does the jpLot vgnify, ex- 
cept to bring in fine things? '^ SirW.ScotL 

Sayou state. A i^^e sometimes 
given to the State of Mississippi, 
which abounds in bayous, or creeks. 

Bsy State. A popular name of Mas- 
sachusetts, whidi, before the adop- 
tion of tiie Federal Constitution, was 
called the Colony of Massachus^ts 
Bay. 

lift mgalm. €he steldir emUem on &e .Beqr 

Stote's msted shield. 
•Give to Northern winds tne pine-tree on our 

ta]iBer*B tattered iiehil WkUtier, 

WIkb tret flie Pil|prin» landed ojd the Boy 

SIoWb iron shore. 
The word went forth that daveiy should one 

day be no more. Lowett. 

Bean Iiean, Don'Sld. A Highland 
robber -chief in Sir Walter Scott*s 
novel of " Waverley." 

B6amais, lie (lu b&'af'nft'). A sur- 
name given to Henry IV., king of 



BEA 

Fnmee tmd Ka,vmm (lWt^l0M), 
from his native provinoe, Le B^am. 
He was so called in especial by the 
Leaguers (sec League, The), who 
refused to recognize him as king of 
France, or even as king of Navarre. 

Bear State. A name by which the 
State of Arkansas is sometimes des- 
ignated, on account of the number 
m bears that infest its forests. 

Be'^-trioe {It pron. b&-ft-tve^eht). 
1. The Christian name of a young 
Florentine lady of the illustrious' 
family of Portinari, for whom the 
poet Dante conceived a strong but 
purely Platonic affection, and whom 
he represents, in the ** Divina Corn- 
media,*' as his guide through para- 
dise. 

2 The heroine of Shakespeare's 
''Much Ado about Nothing." 



"The extraordinary sncceas of 
this play in Sbakeepeaie's own day, and 
ever since. In England^ is to be ascribed 
more particularly to the parts ot Bene- 
dick and BeatriM, two humorsome be> 
faigs, who inccsaantty attack each other 
withalltheresouieesof raiUefy. Avowed 
rebels to love, they are both entang^fed in 
Its Bet by a merry plot of their friends to 
make them believe that each is the object 
of the secret passion of the other. '' Sehle- 
gfl. Thins. — «^ In Beatiice, high intellect 
and high aaiiBal spirits meet,and excite 
each other like lira and air. In her wit 
(which is briiUant without being imagina- 
tive) there is a touch of insolence^ not in- 
flrequent in women when the wit predom- 
inates over reflection and imagination. 
In her temper, too, there is a slight in- 
ftision of the termagant ; and her satiri- 
cal humor plays with such an unreqMci- 
ive lertty over all saints amce, that it 
required a profound knowledge of women 
to bring such a character within the pale 
of our ^rmpathy. But Beatrice, though 
wiUfbl, IS not wayward ; she is volatile, 
not unfeeling. She has not only aa 
exuberance of wit and gayetj, but of 
heart, and sofd, and energy of ^irit.** 

Mrs. Mmuon, 

3. See BEADnFui. Parricide. 

Beatrix. See Castlewood, Bea- 
trix. 

Beau'cISro (bo'-). [Fr., fine scholar.] 
A surname of Henry I. of England, 
who received a more literary educa- 
tion than was usually given, in hia 
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tiift^, ftftfii^ to tii6 BOfiB of kingS) or 
to layiuen of any rank. 

Bemi Tibbf. A {urominent chaiacter 
in Goldsmith's " Citizen of the 
World;'* said hy Hazlitt to be 
'^the best comic sketch since the 
time of Addison; unrivaled in his 
finery, his>anity, and his poverty." 

BeautiflQ Coriaaude (ko^re^zdnd', 
62). [Fr. La Belle Corisande.] A 
sobriquet given to Diane d*Andou- 
ins (1554-1620), Countess of Guicbe 

. and Grammont, and widow of Philip 
de Grammont. 

Beautifiil Oardener. [Fr. La Belle 
JanUrdereJ] A sobriquet given to a 
mistress of Heniy lY. of France. 

BeautiAil Farrieide. A name given 
to Beatrice Cenci (d. 1599), who is 
alleged to have murdered her father, 
a wealthpr Roman nobleman, on ac- 
count or the revolting and incestu- 
ous brutality with which he treated 
her. For this crime, she was con- 
demned and put to death. Some 
historians maintain that she had no 
])art in the murder, but was the vic- 
tim of an infernal plot hatched by 
two robben, or by unknown persons 
whose agents they were. The story 
of Beatrice has been made the sub- 
ject of a powerful tragedy by the 
poet Shelley. 

Beautiftd Bopemaker. See Rope- 
XAKXR, The Beautiful. 

Beaxi^ and tli« Beast {Fr.LaBelle 
et la Site.] The hero and heroine of 
a eMebrated fairy tale— written in 
French by Mme. Villeneuve — which 
relates how a voung and lov«ly wom- 
an saved the fife of her father Wput- 
tHig herself in the power of a ttight- 
ful, but kind^iearted monster, whose 
reBpectftd affection and deep melan- 
choly finally overcame her^version 
to ms hideousness, and induced her 
to consent to marry him, whereupon 
he was freed from the encha^itment 
of which he had been a victim, and 
appeared to her in his proper form 
a^d character of a handsome and 

. graceful young prince. 




lin, Dnlliaat Choogh tuiportioned, with th« 
mugh cub Flrledricii Wilhelm much foltowiag 
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l^ S****2.*» •■? P«Mlmiiitelf loysl to hciv «• 
thBBeagtwaatoBemt^: whom ihe didnoi 
mind except a* a cub loyal to bv, bdnr five 
yean older thaa be. cSr^le. 

Beauty of ButtSr-mdre. A cele- 
brated and lovely English giri, named 
Mary Robinson, who was married, by 
means of the most odious deceit, to 
John Hatfield, a heartless impostor, 
who was executed for ibfserv, at 
Cariisle, Sept. 8, 1808. ^^' 

Bede, Cilth'b^rt. A literary cogno- 
men adopted by the Rev. Edward 
Bradley, a popular English humorist 
of the present day. 

Bade, The Venerable. A flimons 
English monk of the eighth century, 
whose surname was given him m 
honor of his eminent talents, virtues, 
and learning. 

49* There is an old story that a monk 
In vain attempted to write an eplteph 
upon Bede, and feU anleep, leaving It 
thus : «* Hfte sunt in fbuft BedSB . . . 
ossa;" and that, when he awoke, ho 
fband, to his great surpriM and latisAw- 
tioa, the long-sought epithet mipplied by 
an angelie hand, — the whole liae stand- 
ing thus : 
*' Uic aunt in foaii Beds venertMltM oua." 

Bed'i*Teve, Sir. King Arthur's but- 
ler. He was a knight of the Round 
Table, and a prominent figure in 
many of the old romaaoea of ^valry. 
[Written also Bedver.] 

Bed'red-din' Haa'a^. A charac- 
ter in the story of ** Novieddhi and 
his Son, and, Shemseddin and his 
Daughter," in the ''Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments." 

She [Effie Deans] amused herself with ris- 
Itiag the dainr , in which she had so long been 
assistant, and was so near diseoveiing hersllf 
' -' - Hetley, by betraying her acQnaint- 




law, discovered by his saperlative skill In 
oomposing eream-tartg witti pefptiT in them. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Beeriiig-t5n, Hi-ldr'. A character 
in " The Covers, or The Double Ar- 
raogement," in the poetry of the 
** Anti-Jacobin.'* He is an English 
nobleman in exile by the tyranny of 
King John, previous to the signature 
of Magna unarta. 

•♦ win without jpqwer," said the ■aneions 
Casimir to Mlor Beefis^jtont ** is like cblHien 
playhigatsoldiera.** JfaesmJair. 
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Be-el'se-bub. [Hcb. haai, lord, and 
«'6ii6, fly.] {MyUi.) The title of a 
heathen deity, to whom the Jews 
ascribed the sovereignty of the evU 
spirits. Milton, in his " Paradise 
Lost," makes him second in rank to 
Satan ; but Wierus, the celebrated de- 
monographer of the sixteenth century, 
savs, that Satan is no longer the sov- 
ereign of hell, but that Beelzebub 
reigns in his place. Other mediaeval 
writers, who reckon nine ranks or 
orders of demons, place Beelzebub at 
the head of the first rank, which 
consists of the false gods of the Gen- 
tiles. 

Which when Beelzdnb perceiyed. than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat, with grave 
A>p6ct he rose, and in his rismg acemed 
A pillar of state: deep on his front engraven 
Delibemtion sat and public care; ^. ^ 
And princely counsel in his fkce yet shone. 
Majestic though in ruin : sage he stood, 
mth Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies. 

Befona, La (1ft bft-fft'nft). [It, a cor- 
ruption of Gr. 'ETTt^ttVMi, the Epiph- 
any.] In Italy, a common personi- 
fication of the Epiphany, or Festival 
of the Manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles, — variously represented as 
a saint and as a fairy. According to 
other accounts, she is the Italian bug- 
bear of naughty children. 

JK^ The Epiphany (.Tan. 6) ifl the day 
for the presentaticm of Christmas gilts in 
Italy, and there is a pleasant fiction that 
La Befona goes about at night like St. 
Nicholas, carrying presents to children. 
Whether from thus personifying the 
season, or from whatever other cause, 
a figure, called La Be&na, is suspended 
' outside the doors of houses at the begin- 
ning of Lent. 

Beiohan, Iiord. See Lord Beichan. 

Bel. {Chald. Myth.) The same as 
Belus and Baal. See Baal, Belus. 

Be-la'ri-118 (9). The name of one 
of the characters in Shakespeare's 
"Cymbeline." 

Beloh, Sir ToHby. Uncle to Olivia, 
in Shakespeare's "Twelfth Night." 
He is a type of the reckless, jolly 
roisterer of the Elizabethan period. 

Balmawhapple was young, stout, and ac- 
tive; but the Baron, infinitely more master 
of his weapon, would, lilce Sir Toby BelcJi, 
have tickled his opponents other gates than 



he did, had he not been mder Ifae infliMBee 
of *• Ursa Mi^or " [a diinldng-<up so «lledl. 

Sir W. Snott, 

Bel'fdrd. A friend and correspond- 
ent * of Lovelace, in Richarason's 
novel, " The History of Clarissa Har- 
low." 

It is wen for thee, that, Loydaee-and-JBeJ- 
/ortf-like, we came under a conventioii to 
pardon every Bpecies of Ji^^y whichwe 
may take with each other. Sar W. aeon. 

BeOi-ftl. [Heb. b% not, and ja'al, 
useftil.] A Hebrew word meaning 
tcorthlessness, and hence recklessness, 
lawlessness. The translators of the 
Bible have frequently treated the 
word as a proper name, though there 
can be no question that in the Old 
Testament it is a mere appellative. 
In the New Testament, the apostle 
Paul, in order to indicate in the 
strongest terms the high degree of 
virtue after which the Chrbtian 
should strive, places Christ in direct 
opposition to Belial. " What con- 
cord hath Christ with Belial?" (2 
Or. vi. 15.) The term as here used 
is generally understood as an api>el- 
lative of Satan, as the personification 
of all that was bad; though Bengel 
explains it of Antichrist, as more 
stnctly the opposite of Christ. Mil- 
ton in his " Paradise Lost " expressly 
distinguishes Belial firom Satan, and 
he assigns him a prominent place in 
Pandemonium. Those medieval de- 
monographers who reckoned nine 
ranks of evil spirits, placed Belial af. 
the head of the third rank, which 
consisted of inventors of mischief 
and vessels of anger. According to 
Wierus, who, following old authori- 
ties, establishes a complete infernal 
court, Belial is its ambassador in 
Turkey. 
B^ial came ilast, than whom a spirit more 

lewd ^ - 

Fell not from hearen, or mote gross to lore 
Vice for itself. 

Afairer person lost not heaven; he seemed 
For dignity^ composed and high exploit: 
But aJl was fidse and hoUow) though hia 

tongue 
Dropped manna, and could make tiie worse 

The better reason, to peiplex and dash " 
Maturest counsels; for his thoughts were low. 



Beliah the dissolutest spirit that fell. 
The sensualest, and, after Aamodai, 
The fleshliest Incubus. 



MStUm, 
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Bnt, MNdd he make an «ftelml ilnigKte, 
he might depend upon the aid of the servile 
Barrere, a sort of £elial in the Convention, 
the meanett, yet not the least ahle. among 
those fallen Bpirits, who, with great adroitness 
and ingenuify, as well as wit and eloquence, 
caught opportunities as they arose, and was 
eminentiy dexterous in being always strong 
upon the strongest, and safe upon the safest, 
side. Sir W. Scott, 

Belianifl. See Don Belianis of 
Greece. 

Be-lin'd$. 1. The poetical nune of 
the heroine of Pope's " Rape of the 
Lock/' whose real name was Arabella 
Fermor. A frolic of gallantry in 
which Lord Petre cut on a lock of 
this lady's hair — a frolic so much 
resented that the intercourse of the 
two families, before very friendly, 
was interrupted — was the occasion 
of the poem, which was written with 
the design of bringing the parties to 
a better temper, And effecting a rec- 
onciliation. 

2. The heroine of Miss Edgeworth's 
novel of the same name. 

BeU* Ac'tdn. A pseudonym of Anne 
Bronte (c[. 1849), an Engbsh novelist, 
author of "Agnes Grey " and " The 
Tenant of Wildfeld Hall." 

Bell, Adam. The hero of a famous 
old ballad having this name for its 
title; a wild, north - country outlaw, 
celebrated for his skill in archery. 

Belly Bessy. A character in a ballad 
by Allan Eamsay, founded on fact, 
and entitled " Bessy Bell and Mary 
Gray." These were daughters of 
two countrv gentlemen in the neigh- 
boriiood of Perth. When the plague 
of 1666 broke out, they built them- 
selves a bower in a very retired and 
romantic spot called Bum Braes, 
where they were supplied with food 
and other necessaries by a young 
gentleman who was in love with both 
of them. After a time he himself 
caught the disease, and, having un- 
wittingly communicated it to mem, 
they all three sickened and died. 

Mrs. Le Blanc, a young woman Mr to look 
«pon, with her young infent, has to Hve in 
ffreenwood, like a beautiful Beasy BtU of song, 
ner bower thatched with rushes; — catching 
premature rheiunatism. Carljfle. 

iBell, Ofir'r$r. A pseudonym adopted 
by Mrs. Nicholls (Charlotte Bronte, 
— 1816-1866, — sister of Anne and 



Emfly Bronte ), wife of the Rev. Ar- 
thur Bell Nicholls, and a distin- 
guiflhed English novelist, author of 
^ Jane Eyre," " Shirley," and " VU- 
lette." 
Bell, £1118. A pseudonym of Emily 
Bronte (d. 1848), sister of Anne and 
Charlotte Bronte, and author of 
" Wuthering Heighte." 

49* " Avene to penNmal pubUcitT. 
we Teiled our naraes under thorn ox 
Carrer, Acton, and Kills, Bell, — the am- 
biguous choice being dictated by a sort 
of conscientious scruple at assnming 
Christian names positively mascnllne, 
while we did not Uke to declare ounelves 
women, because — without at that time 
suspecting ttiat our mode of writing and 
thinking was not what is ealled * femi- 
nine ' — we had a Tague impression that 
authoresses aie like^ to be looked on 
with pr^udice ; we had noticed how 
critics sometimes use for their chastise- 
ment the weapon of personality, and for 
their reward a flattery which is not true 
praise." C. BronU. 

Bell, Peter. The subject of Words- 
worth's poem entitled " Peter Bell, a 
Tale in Verse." A parody on this 
pK>em appeared soon after its publica- 
tion, and Shelley wrote a burlesque, 
entitled "Peter Bell the Third," in- 
tended to ridicule the ludicrous pu- 
erility of language and sentiment 
which Wordsworth often affected in 
the championship of the poetical 
system he had adopted. 

Bellfts-t5n, Ijady. A profligate 
character in Fielding's novel, "The 
History of Tom Jones, a Foundling." 

Suppose we were to describe the doinn of 
such a person as Mr. Lovelace, or my Zody 
BeUaston . . . ? How the pure and outraged 
Nineteenth Century would blush, scream, 
run out of the room, call away the young 
ladies, and order Mr. Mudie never to send 
one of that odious author's books ajnin ! 

Thackeray, 

Belle France, Iia (li bel fro^ss, 62). 
[Fr., beautiful France.] A popular 
epithet applied to France, correspond- 
ing to the epithet " Merry England," 
as applied to England. 

Biddy Fndf?e, though delighted to find her^ 
self in ^' La Belle France," was yet somewhat 
disappointed at the unpicturesqueness of th« 
counoy betwixt Cahus and Amiens. 

Brit. If For. Rev, 

Bellen-den, Iiady Margaret (beP- 
len-dn). An old Tory lady, mistress 
of the Tower of Tillietudlem, in Sir 
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Walter Scott's novel of ''Old Mor- 
tality." 
Bel-ier'o-ph^n. [6r. BeXXepo^.] 
{Gr. ^ Lot, Mffth.) A beautiful son 
of the Corinthian King Glaucus, and 
a grandson of Sisyphus. With the 
help of the winged steed Pegasus, he 
killed the Chimsera. He aHerward 
attempted to rise with Pegasus into 
heaven; but Jupiter sent a gad-fly, 
which stun^ the horse so that he 
threw the nder, who became lame 
and blind in consequence, and wan- 
dered lonel V through the Alelan field, 
consumed by grietj and avoiding the 
paths of men. 

Upled by thee [Uranift], 
Into the heaven of heavens I have presumed. 
An earthly guest . . . With like saiety guided 

down, 
Return me to my native element; 
Lest from this flying steed unreined (as once 
JSeUeropbon, though from a lower sphere), 
Dismounted on the Alelan field I fUl, 
Erroneous there to wander and forlorn. 

Milton. 

Bel-le'ru8 (9). (Myth.) The name 

of a Cornish giant. 

Slcep'st by the fable of BeUenu. old, 
'Where the grreat vision of the guarded mount 
JLooks toward Namancos and Bayona's hold. 

Milton, 

Bel-lo'n^. {Rom. Myth.) The god- 
dess of war ; the companion and 
sister or wife of Mars. Sue prepared 
the chariot of Mars when he was 
going to war; and she appeared on 
me battle-field with disheveled hair, 
a torch in her hand, and a whip to 
animate the combatants. 

Her features, late so exquisitely lovely in 
their paleness, [were] now inflamed with the 
fhry of frenzy, resembling those of a BeU 
lona. Sir W. Scott. 

Imminent blood-thirsty Regiments camped 
on the Champ de Mars; dispersed National 
Assembly; red-hot cannon-balls (to bum 
Paris); — the mad War -god and JBeUona^s 
sounding thongs. Carlyle. 

Bell-the-Gat. A by-name given to 
Archibald Douglas (d. 1514), a Scot- 
tish nobleman, from an incident that 
occurred at Lauder, where the great 
barons of the realm had assembled 
at the call of the king, James IIL, 
to resist a threatened invasion of the 
country by Edward IV. of England. 
They were, however, less disposed to 
advance against the English than to 
correct the abuses of Kmg James's 
administration, which were chiefly to 



be ascribed to the influence exerted 
over him by mean and unworthy 
favorites, particularly one Cochran, 
an architect, but termed a mason by 
the haughty barons. 

JBS^ '•'■ Mftny-of the nobility and baronfl 
■held a secret council in the church of 
Lauder, where they enlarged upon the 
evilB which tScotland sustained throu|^ 
the insolence and corruption of Cochran 
and his associates. While they were thus 
declaiming. Lord Gray requested their 
attention to a &ble. ^ The mice,' he said, 
* being much annoyed by the persecution 
of the cat, resolTed that a bell should be 
hung about pura's neck, to give notice 
when she was coming. But. though the 
measure was agreed to in Aiil council, it 
could not be carried into effect, because 
no mouse had courage enough to tie the 
bell to the neck of the formidable ene- 
my.' This was as much as to intimate 
his opinion, that, though the discontented 
nobles might make bold resolutions 
against the king's ministers, yet it would 
be difficult to find any one courageous 
enough to act upon them. Archibald, 
Earl of Angus, a man of gigantic strength 
and intrepid courage, and head of that 
second &mily of Douglas whom I before 
mentioned, started up when Gray had 
done speaking. ' I am he,' he said, ^ who 
will bell the cat ; ' from which expression 
he was distinguished by the name ci 
BtU-the-Cat to his dying day." 

Sir W. Seott. 



He was equally worthy of blazon with him 
perpetuated in Scottish song and stoiy by tiie 
mma.me o£ BeUrthe-Cat. W. Irvfnff, 



Beloved Disciple. An appellation 
often given to John the evangelist 
and apostle, who enjoys the memo- 
rable distinction of having been the 
chosen and favored friend of our 
Lord. See John xiii. 23; xix. 26, 
27; XX. 2; xxi. 7, 20. 

Beloved Merchant. A title bestowed 
by Edward III. of England upon 
Michael de la Pole, an eminent Lon- 
don merchant, who in the following 
reign became lord chancellor, and 
was raised to the peerage as Earl of 
Suffolk. 

Beloved Physician. An appellation 
sometimes used to designate St. Luke. 
It was first conferred upon him by 
the apostle Paul ( Col. iv. 14). 

BePphe-gor. (Myth.) ACanaanitish 
divinity, worshiped particularly by 
the Moabites. Wierus calls him the 
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ambaMJulor in Fnmce ihmi the in- 
fernal court of Beelzebub. According 
to Pulci, he was a Mahometan deitv. 
According to Macchiavelli, an arch- 
fiend who had been an archangel. 
Bel-pliGBnt>e. [Fr. belle, beautiful, and 
Pkcebe, Diana.l A huntress in Snen- 
ser's " Faery Queen; " intended as 
a likeness of Queen Elizabeth, the 
woman, as contradistinguished froni 
the queen, who is imaged in Glori- 
ana. 

49* '* Flattery mortf highly seasoned 
may have been offered her [Queen Eliat- 
beth}, but none more deiieate and graee- 
fol than that contained in the finished 
portrait of Belphoebe. Slie represents 
that pure and high-spirited maidenhood 
which the ancients embodied in Diana ; 
and, like her, the forest is her dwelling- 
place, and the chase her favorite pastime. 
The breeies have imparted to her their 
own fleetness, and the swaying foliage its 
graceful movement. . . . She is passion- 
less and pure, self- sustained and self- 
dependent, * in maiden meditation fancy 
fin^,' and shines with a cold lunar light, 
and not the warm glow of day. The 
author has mingled the elements of her 
nature so skillfully that the result is 
notiiing harsh, unnatural, or unfemi- 
nine ; and has so combined the lofty and 
the ideal with the graceful and attractive, 
that we behold in her a creature . . . 

• Too flur for worship, too divine for love ' " 

Qeo. S. mUard. 

Belted "Will. A title bestowed upon 
Lord William Howard (1563-1640), 
warden of the western marches. 

Hb Bilboa blade, by Harchmen ftlt, 
Hnug in a broad and studded belt; 
Hence, in rude phrase, the Borderers still 
Called noble Howard, Belted Will. 

Sir W. Scott. 
It is within the memory of even middle- 
aged persons that the south-western portion 
. of our country wu in as lawless a state as 
ever were the borders of England and Scot- 
land, and with no Betted ma to hang up 
mAans to swing in the wind. 

Atlantic Monthly. 

Beltenebrofl (bel-ti-nJ-brfisO. [Sp., 
the darkly beautiful, or fair forlorn; 
from bello, beautiful, and tenebrow, 
dark, gloomy.! A name assumed by 
Amadis de Gaul on retiring to a 
hermitage, after receiving a cruel 
letter from his mistress, Oriana. 

Belus. rOr. B^Aos.] {Myth.) The 
ancestral hero and national divinity 
of several Eastern nations, especially | 



the ChalcUBam and AMyriiM. He 
is the same as BoiSL See Baau 
[Called also BeL\ 
Bel'vl<le'r$ (9). The heroine of 
Otway's tragedy of " Venice Pre- 
served;" remarkable for her beauty, 
conjugal tenderness, spotless purity, 
and agonizing sufferings. See Jaf- 

FIER. 

More tears have been shed, piobabtjr, fbr 

Monimta t 



ttie sorrows of Belrutera and ««, 
for those of Juliet and Desdemona. 

SlrW.ae^iL 

Bendy* Old. See Old Bendy. 

Ben'e-diok. A young lord of Padua, 
in Shakespeare's " Much Ado about 
Nothing," who combines the charee- 
ters of a wit, humorist, gentleman, and 
soldier. He marries Beatrice (thou^ 
at first he does not love her) after a 
courtship which is a contest of wit 
and raillery. The name is often used 
as a synonym for a newly-fnarried 
man, and is sometimes written Bene- 
dict, though this is not Shakespeare's 
orthography. See Bbatbice. 

All these, like Benedicts brushing his hat 
of a morning, were signs that the sweet youth 
was m love. Sir W. SeoVL 

In the Urst-nanied place, Henry found hia 
dear Benedick^ the married man, who ap-* 
peered to be rather out of humor with his 
matnmonial chain. Thaeixreqf. 

BeA'an-iell, Old Ham'et [Sp. Cide 
ffarneie Benengeli, theed i-raft'tA bft- 
nen-];^a'Iee]. An imaginary Moorish 
chronicler from whom Cervantes pro- 
fesses to have derived his account of 
the adventures of Don Quixote. 

49" " The Spanish commentators . . . 
have discovered that Cid Hornet Benen- 
geii is, after all, no more than an Ara- 
bian version of the name of Cervantes 
himself ddy as all the world knows, 
means lord or signior. Hamet is a com- 
mon Moorish prefix. Benengdi signffies 
the son of a stag^ which, being expressed 
in Spanish, is hijo del ciervoj eervcU, or 
eervanteno.^^ Loekhart. 

I vow and protest, that, of the two bad 
cassoeks I am worth in the world. I would 
have criven the latter of them, as freely as ever 
CHfl Hamet offered his, only to have stood by 
and heard my Uncle Toby y accompaniment. 

Sterne.. 

But thou, at least, mine own especial pen! — 

Once laid aside, but now assumed again,— 

Our task complete, like JETontefs, shalt be 

free. Bifton. 

Be-nX'ci-ft Boy. A sobriquet given 
to John C. Heenan, a noted American 
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pngilist, who resided for a time at 
Beniciaf in California. In 1860, he 
had a famous iight with Tom Savers, 
the *^ diampion prize-fighter of £ng^ 
land," which lasted for more than two 
hours, and was then stopped by the 
interference of the police. 

B^n-naslcftr. A wealthy merchant 

and magician of Delhi, in Ridley* s 

»» Tales of the Genu." 

Like the jeweler of Delhi, in the home of 
the magician Benniukar, I, at length, reached 
a vaulted room dedicated to secrecy and 
■ilenee. Sir W. Scott. 

Ben'net, Mrs. A demure, shy, in- 
triguing, equivocal character in Field- 
ing's novel of "Amelia." 

Benabie. See Banshee. 

Ben-voli-o. A friend to Romeo, and 
nephew to Montague, in Shake- 
speare^s tragedy of "■ Romeo and 
Juliet" 

Berohta. See Bertha, Frau. 

Berkeley, Old Woman of. The 
title and subject of a ballad by 
Southey. 

BSr-lin' Decree. (Fr.Hist) A de- 
cree issued at Berlin, on the 2lBt of 
November, 1806, by the Emperor 
Napoleon I., declaring the whole of 
the British islands to be in a state 
of blockade, and all vessels trading 
to them to be liable to capture by 
French ships. It also shut out all 
British vessels and produce both from 
France, and from all the other coun- 
tries which gave obedience to the 
French. 

B$r-mdb'fll$8. An old form of Ber^ 
mudai, and the Spanish pronuncia- 
tion of- the name of the first dis- 
coverer of these islands, Bermitdez^ 
who sighted them in 1527. 

In tiie deep nook, where once 
Thon calledstme up at midnight tofttch dew 
From the still-vexed Hermootha, there she 'a 
hid. Shak, 

B$r-ma'd&$. A cant term formerly- 
applied to certain obscure and intri- 
cate alleys in London, in which per- 
sons lodged who had occasion to live 
cheaply or be concealed. They are 
supposed to have been the narrow 
passages north of the Strand, near 
Covent Garden. 

Ber-nor'do. The name of an officer 



in Shake8peare*8 tragedy of *' Ham- 
let" 

Bernardo del Oarpio. See CARFiOy 
Bernardo del. 

Berserker (bgf-s6f 'ker). [Old Norse 
6er, bare, naked, and sarke, a shirt 
of mail.] {Scand, Myth.) A re- 
doubtable warrior who went into bat- 
tle unharnessed, his strength and 
ftiiy serving him instead of armor, 
which he despised. He had twelve 
sons^ who inherited his name as well 
as his warlike ferocity. 

Bertha, Prau {ftt^ bSf'tft). [0. 6er. 
Feracktf shining, white; from the 
same root as the £ng. origktA In 
Germany, an impersonation oi the 
Epiphany, corresi)onding to the 
Italian Jatfoma, variously represented 
as a gentle white lady who steals 
softly to neglected cradles, and rocks 
them in the absence of careless nurses, 
and also as the terror of naughty- 
children. She has, besides, the over- 
sight of spinners. She is represented 
as having an immensely large foot 
and a long iron nose. The legend 
concerning her is mainly of Ohnstian 
origin, but with some admixture of 
heathen elements. [Written also 
Frau Berchta and Frau 
Precht.] 

Bgr'th$ with fhe Great Poot [Fr. 
BertKe au Grand Pied.] The moth- 
er of Charlemagne, bv King Pepin, 
and the great -grand -daughter of 
Charles Martel ; — said to have been 
so named because she had one foot 
larger than the other. 

BSr'trftxn. Count of Rousillon, a char- 
acter* in Shakespeare's "All's Well 
that Ends Well." 

Bess, Gk>od Queen. A sobriquet by 
which Queen Elizabeth of England 
is often familiarly referred to. Her 
reign, take it all in all, was a happv 
as well as a glorious one for England, 
and the contrast it offers to t£at of 
her predecessor is very striking. 

Bes'sus. The name of a cowardly 
captain in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
play, "A King and No King." 

The story which Clarendon tells of that af* 
iUr [the panic of the royal troops at Kaseby] 
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icndnAi «• «f the excnsoi hy which Setmm 
and Bobadil explain their cudgelinRs. 

ifacaiilay. 

Betttna (bet'te'nft). [A diminutive of 
Elizabeth.] The name under which 
Elizabeth Brentano (b. 1785)^ aftei^ 
ward the wife of Ludwig Achim von 
Amim, corresponded with Goethe. 
This correspond^ice, under the title 
of '* Goethe's Letters to a Child/* was 
published in 1835, and was translated 
Dy Bettina into English. 

Beulah. See Land of Bbular. 

Beuves d' Aygremont (bov dtg'r*- 
mdn', 43. 62). The father of Mala^ 
gi^, or Maugis, and uncle of Rinaldo. 
He was treacherously slain by Gano. 

Be^^s of Bouth-amp't^n, Sir. A 

ikmous knight of romance, whose 

marvelous exploits are related in the 

second book of Drayton's ** Poly- 

olbion." Heylin claims him as a 

real Eari of Southampton. He is 

the Beuv€$ de HanUme of the French, 

the BwnM ct Antxma of the Italians. 

[Called also BevU of Hampton.'] 

Ytene's oaks — beneath whose shade 
Their theme the merry minttrels made 
Of Ascapart and Bevia bold. Sir W. Scott. 

Be-aon'i^ (-yan). A name given bv 
Pistol to Shallow in Shakespeare^i 
" King Henry IV." (Part II., a. v., sc. 
3). It comes from the Italian word, 6i- 
aogno (need, want), and is frequently 
\i9dd by the old dramatists as a term 
of reproach, meaning beggar^ low 
ftUow^ or tcoundreL Strictly, it is 
not a proper name, but it is com- 
monly thought to be such in the in- 
stance referred to. 

Bl-a&'o$. 1. A daughter to Baptista, 
in Shakespeare's *^ Taming of the 
Shrew." 

2. Mistress to Cassio, in the tragedy 
of "Othello." 

BibulUB, Ck>iisuL See Consul Bib- 

ULUS. 

Bick'er-Bt&ff, Isaac, Esq.* Astrolo- 
ger (2). The assumed name under 
which the " Tatler " was edited. 



" Isaac Biekerstaff, Esquire, As- 
trolbger, was an imaginary persoa, atanost 
as well known in that age [Addison^s] as 
Mr. Panl Prjr or Mr. Pickwick in ours. 
Swift had assumed the name of Bicker- 
staff in a satirical pamphlet against Par- 
tridge, the almansT' maker. Partridge 



had basn ibol enough to pubUsh a Ai- 
rious reply. Biekerstaff bad r^oined in 
a second pamphlet, still more diverting 
than the first. All the wits had combioed 
to keep up the joke, and the town was 
long in convulsiona of laagfater. Steele 
determined to employ the name which 
this oontroversy IumI made poputaur ; and. 
in ApiiK 1700, It was announced that 
Isaac Biekerstaff, Esqnlre, Astrologer, 
was about to publish a paper called the ' 
* Tatter.* » Uacaulaf. 

49* " Swift is said to have taken the 
name of BtdeersUnf fh>m a smith's sign, 
and added that of IstuMc, as a Christian 
appellation of uncommon occurrence. 
Yet it was said a Uying person was act- 
ually fi)nnd who owned ooth names." 

Sir W, SmU, 

Bioome. See Chicheyache. 

Bid'den-den Maids (bid^n-dn). A 
name given to two unmarried sisters, 
named Maiy and Elizabeth Chulk- 
hurst, bom at Biddenden, in 1100, 
and joined together, as tradition 
states, by the shoulders and hipe. 
They lived for thirty -four years, 
when one died, and the other, persist- 
ing in a refusal to be separated from 
the corpse of her sister, succumbed 
six hours after. They are said to 
have left twentv acres of land, called 
"Bread and Cheese Land," where, 
on the afternoon of Easter Sunday, 
six hundred rolls are distributed to 
strangers, and two hundred and sev- 
entyr loaves, weighing three pounds 
and a half each, with cheese m pro- 
portion, are given to the poor of the 
parish, — the expense being defrayed 
oy the rental of the land. Halstead, 
in his " History of Kent," rejects this 
storv as fiibulous, so far as it relates 
to the Chulkhurst sisters, and asserts 
that the ^ Bread and Cheese Land '* 
was left by two maiden ladies by the 
name of Preaton. 

Bifrdst (bif rost, 46). [Old Norsedt/cL 
to move, and ros<, space.] {Scandi 
Myth,) The name of the bridge 
between heaven and earth, tvpified 
by the rainbow, and supposed to be 
constructed of stones of various col- 
ors. It was extremely solid, and 
built with great art 

Bis-endians, The. The name of a 
religious party in the ima^ary em- 
pire of LiUiput, who made it a matter 
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of duiy and conscience to break fheir 
eggs at the large end. They were 
regarded as heretics by the law, 
which required all persons to break 
the smaller end of their eggs, under 

Sain of heavy penalties in case of 
isobedience. Under this name the 
Roman Catholics of England are 
satirized, and under that of LittU- 
endiaru, the English Protestants are 
ridiculed. See Liluput. 

The Vattean is sreat: yet poor to Chim- 
borazo or the Peak of Teneriffct its dome is 
but a foolish Big-endian or Little-endian chip 
of an effi-Bheil compared with that star^ 
fretted Dome where Arctnrus and Orion 
glance for ever. Garble. 

Bisldw, Mr. Hosea. The imagi- 
nary author of a series of humorous 
satuical poems, in the Yankee dia- 
lect, really written by Professor James 
Bussell Lowell, and directed mainly 
against slavery and the war, in 
1846-7, between the United States 
and Mexico. 

Biznini (be'me-nee). A fabulous isl- 
and said to belong to the Bahama 
group, but lying far out in the ocean, 
where, according to a tradition cur- 
rent among the natives of Puerto 
Rict>, was a marvelous fountain pos- 
sessing the power of restoring youth. 
This was an object of eager and 
long-continued quest to the celebrat- 
ed Spanish navigator, Juan Ponce 
de Leon. 

Bl'on-dello. A servant to Lucentio, 
in Shakespeare's "Taming of the 
Shrew." 

Biroh, Har'vey. A celebrated char- 
acter in Cooper's novel of "The 
Spy." 

Bireno (be-ra'no). In Ariosto's " Oi^ 
lando Furioso," the lover and husband 
of Olimpia, whom he abandons. 

Biron (be-rftn'). A "merry mad-cap 
lord" attending on the kmg of Na- 
varre, in Shakespeare's " Love's La- 
bor 's Lost." 

Bishop, HCadame. The name given 
to a mixture of port, sugar, and nut- 
meg. 

Bishop Bun'y^n. A sobriquet given 
to John Bunyan (1628-1688), because 
he visited his religious brethren in 
various parts of England, exhorting 



them to good works and holiness of 
life. 

Bishop of Hip'tK). A title by which 
St Augustine (354-430) is often re- 
ferred to, he having held the office 
for many years. 

Black^t-cre, 'Widow (-ft-ker). A per- 
verse, bustling, masculine', pettiibg- 
^ng, and litigious character m 
Wycherley's comedy of " The Plain 
Dealer." 



" The Widow Blackaere, beyond 
comparison Wycherley's best comic char- 
acter, is the Countess in Bsicine's * Plai- 
deuis,- talking the jaigon of ISnglish in- 
stead of French chicane." Jimeaulay. 

BlAok Act, The. A name given in 
England to an act passed in 1722 (9 
Geo. I., c. 22). It was so called be- 
cause it was occasioned by, and was 
designed to put an end to, the wan- 
ton destruction of deer, game, plan- 
tations, &;c.. by persons calling them- 
selves Blades, and having their £fices 
blackened or otherwise disguised. It 
was repealed June 21, 1827, by 7 and 
8 of Geo. IV., c, 27. 

49^ The acts of the Scottish Partia- 
ment from James I. of Scotland to 1586 
or 1587 were called Black Acts, faecanas 
printed in black or Saxon ehanctezs. 

Black Assize, The. A common des- 
ignation of the sitting of the courts 
held at Oxford in 1577, during which 
judges, juiymen, and counsel wers 
swept away by a violent epidemic 
The term is also used to denote the 
epidemic 

Black Captain, The. [Fr. Le Capi- 
tcdne Noir."] A name given by the 
French to Lt.-Col. Dennis Davidoff, 
an officer in the Russian army, in the 
time of the French invasion. 

Black Death, The. A name ^ven 
to the celebrated Oriental plague 
that devastated Asia, Europe, and 
Aftica, during the fourteenth century. 
It took this name from the black 
spots, s3naiptomatic of putrid decom- 
position, which, at one of its stages, 
appeared upon the skin. 

Black Dick. A sobriquet of Richard, 
Eari Howe (1725-1799), the English 
admiral who was sent with a squad- 
ron to operate against D'Estaing, 
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who commanded the French forces 
on the coast of America daring the 
war of the Reroiution. 

Black Hole of Oaloutta. A name 
commonly given to a certain small 
and close dungeon in Fort William, 
Calcutta, the scene of one of the most 
tragic events in the history of British 
In(Oa. On the capture of Calcutta, 
by Surajah Dowlah, June 18, 1756. 
die British garrison, consisting or 
146 men, being made prisoners, were 
locked up at night m this room, 
which was only 20 feet square, ana 
poorly ventilated, never having been 
intended to hold more than two or 
three prisoners at a time. In the 
morning, of the 146 who were impris- 
oned, only 23 were found to have 
survived the excruciating agony of 
pressure, heat, thirst, and want of 
air. In the ^' Annual Register " for 
1758, is a narrative of the sufferings 
of those imprisoned, written by Mr. 
Holwell, one of the number. The 
Black Hole is now used as a ware- 
house. 

Black Kxught, The. See FAistAxr, 
Le Noir. 

Black Man, The. A common desig- 
nation for the Devil in the time of the 
New England witchcraft. It is a 
popular belief that the Devil is black. 
In the " Golden Legend " there is a 
stoiT representing him as appearing 
in the guise of a man clad in black, 
of great height, and mounted on a 
superb horse. 

TheM niU doctors [the Indian medieine- 
uenl were supposed to draw their pharmar 
eeutfc knowledge flrom no irracioas source, 
the Black Mem himself beinf the principal 
professor in their medical school. 

Hawthorne. 

Black Monday. (Eng, Hist.) A 
memorable Easter Monday in 1351, 
verv dark and misty. A great deal 
of hail fell, and the cold was so ex- 
treme that many died from its effects. 
The name afterward came to be ap- 
plied to the Monday after Easter of 
each year. 

Mr nose ftU »-bleedlng on Black Monday 
last Shak, 

Black Prince, The. Edward, Prince 
of Wales, the son of Edward III. of 



England; — so called fiom the color 

of his armor. 

To portray a Roman of the age of CamlOua 
orCurittS as superior to national antipathies, 
as treating conquered enemies with the deli- 
cacy of the Black Prince^ would be to violate 
all dramatic propriety. Maeaula^, 

Black Beimblioazui. See Republi- 
cans, Black. 

Black Saturday. A name g^ven, in 
Scotland, to the 4th of August, 1621. 
On this day, the Parliament sitting 
at Edinburgh ratified certain articles 
introducing Episcopalian fashions in- 
to the church, — a proceeding highly 
repugnant to the religious feelings 
and convictions of the Scottish peo- 
ple. A violent storm which occurred 
at the same time, and was accompa- 
nied by thunder and lightning and 
^ heavy darkness," was thought to 
be a manifest token of the displeas- 
ure of Heaven. 

She was to remind a neighhor of some par- 
ticular which she was to rMall to his memory 
by the tolcen, that Thmne Reid and he had 
set out tcwether to go to the battle which took 
place on the Black Satvniay. Sir W. SeotL 

Bla'dnd. A legendary king of Eng- 
land, who is said to have built the 
city of Bath, and dedicated the me- 
dicinal springs to Minerva. 

Winifred Jenkins and Tabltha Brambto 
must keep Englishmen on the grin for ages 
yet to come; and in their letters and the stoiy 
of their loves there is a perpetual fount of 
sparkling laughter as inexhaustible as Bla- 
drnTB weU. Thadberaif. 

Blftnohe'fletlr. [It. Blancafiore.] A 
lady beloved by Hores. Their ad- 
ventures make the principal subject 
of Boccaccio's " Philopoco," but they 
had been famous for a long time 

J>reviously, as Boccaccio himself in- 
brms us. They are mentioned as 
illustrious lovers by Matfres Eymen- 
^au de Bezers, a Languedocian poet, 
m his " Breviari d' Amor," dated in 
the year 1288. Boccaccio repeated 
in the " Decameron " (Day 10, novd 
5) the story of Flores and Blanche- 
fleur, but changed the names of the 
lovers to Ansaldo and Dianora. 
Chaucer took it as the foundation of 
the Frankeiein's tale in the "Can- 
terbury Tales," though he professes 
to have derived it from "a British 
lay." Boccaccio's novel is unaues- 
tionably the origin of the episode of 
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Iroldo. PIssildo, and Tisbina, in 

Bojarao's " Orlando Innamorato." 

There is also an old English romance 

entitled " Flores and Blanchefleur/' 

said to have been originally written 

in French. See Pkasildo. 

TIm chronlcleB of Charlemagiiie, 
Of Merlin and the Mort d'Arthure, 
Mingled together in his brain 
With taks of Flores and Mcmck^fleur. 

Lona/eUow. 

]31a8. Oil. See Gil Blas. 

Blatant Beast, The. A bellowing 
monster, in Spenser's " Faeiy Queen," 
typical of slander or calumny; or it 
is an impersonation of what we now 
call " Vox PopuU," or the Voice of 
the People. 

Bla-fiiB'ou. The name of an island 
mentioned in the imaginary " Trav- 
els " of Lemuel Gulliver, written by 
Swift. It is described as being ** sit- 
uated to the north-east side of Lilli- 
put, from whence it is parted only \w 
a channel of eight hundred yards 
wide," and as being ruled over Dy an 
emperor. The inhabitants^ like the 
Lilliputians, were all pygmies. 

MS^ ** Blefbseu to Tnnoe, and the In- 
gratitade of the liUiputiaQ eourt, which 
forcefl OulUver to take shelter there 
rather than have his eyes put out, is an 
Indirect reproach upou that of Englaad, 
SBd a vindication of the flight of Ormond 
and BoUngbroke to Paris. ' > Sir W. Scott. 

Bli'fiL A noted character who figures 
in Fielding's novel entitled '^The 
History of Tom Jones, a Foundling." 

Blimnber, MiBS Ck>melia. A char- 
acter in Dickens*8 novel of " Dombey 
and Son; " a daughter of I)r. Blim- 
ber, ^e head of a first-class educa* 
tional establishment conducted on 
the forcing or cramming principle. 
She is a very learned, grave, and 
precise young lady, with ** no light 
nonsense about her^" who has become 
** dry and sandy with working in the 
graves of deceased languages." 

It costs her nothing to disovn the slighfr* 
'th the dead languagi 
that calls for aoBtra 
. >n of ttiose whose ap- 
proval she roost csivs for, she might as well 
assume Jfiss BUmber'g spectacles as shine in 
•ny one of them. 

EMoytJhnn thf Saturday JReview. 

Blind Harry. A name commonly 

given to Henry the Minstrel, a wan- 



est acquaintance with the dead languages, 
or science, or any thing that calls for ar 



thought. 'In the' opinfon of those whose a] 



dering Scottish poet of the fifteenth 
century, of whom nothing else is 
known except that he was blind from 
infancy, and composed a romantic 
poem entitled " The Life of that No- 
ble Champion of Scotland, Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, Knight," which has 
been handed down to the present 
time. 

Blind Freaoher. A popular sobri- 
quet given to William Henry Mil- 
bum (b. 1823), a blind American 
clergyman and lecturer, noted for 
his ability and eloquence. 

Blind Traveler. A name given to 
James Holman (d. 1857), a lieutenant 
in the English navy, and author of 
various bw>k8 of travels. In 1812, 

• a disease contracted in the discharge 
of his duty destroyed his eyesight. 

Bloody Assizes. A common desig- 
nation of the horrid judicial massacre 
perpetrated, in 1685, by George JeflT- 
reys. Lord Chief Justice of the King^s 
Bench, while on a circuit through the 
western counties of England. About 
three hundred persons were executed 
after short trials; very many were 
whipped, imprisoned, and£ned; and 
nearly one thousand were sent as 
slaves to the American plantations. 

Bloody Bill. A name given to the 
statute of the ''Articles" (31 Heniy 
VIH., c. 14), by which hanging or 
burning was denounced against all 
who should deny the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. 

Bloody-bones. The name of a hob- 

foblin fiend, formerly much feared 
V children. The " Wyll of the Dev- 
yll " is said to be " written by our 
faithful secretarves hobgoblin, raw- 
bed, and bloodybone^ in the spiteful 
audience of all the court of hell." 

Made children with your tones to run for *t 
As bad as JSloodif-bone$ or Lnnsford. 

lAidibnu, 

Bloody Butcher. A sobriquet given 

to the Duke of Cumberland, second 

son of GecM'^e II., on account of his 

barbarities in the suppression of the 

rebellion excited by Charles Edward 

Stuart, the Younger Pretender. 

Bloody Mary. A name commonly 
given to Mary, a Roman Catholic 
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mideA ef Entgland, whow lei^ is 
oistiiigiiished for the sanguinary 
persecutions of the adherents of the 
Church of England, no fewer than 
two hundred persons ha\ing been 
burnt at the stake witbm the space 
of four years, for their attachment 
to the reformed doctrines. 

Bld4^'$-lin'dft. A countrr girl in 
Gray's pastoral poem, " The Shep- 
herd's Week,'* which depicts rural 
life in its character of poverty and 
rudeness, rather than as clothed in 
the colors of romaifce. 

Tf e, ftlr, line kdles, who paric out onr Htm 
From oommon Rheep-pfttlu, emnot help the 

crows 
From Hying orcr? we *re as natural still 
As JHowmmnda. Jfs. B. B. Brovmbtg, 

Slue-beard. [Fr. La Barbe Bleue.'] 
The hero of a well-known story of 
the same name, originally written in 
French by Charles Perrault He is 
represented as haying a blue beard, 
frofk which he gets his designation, 
and as marrying a beautiful young 
woman^ who has all the keys of a 
magnificent castle intrusted to her, 
with injunctions not to open a certain 
•partment. She gratifies her curios- 
ity during the absoice of her lord, 
and is horrified to find the remains 
g{ his f<»rmer wives, the victims of 
his boundless lust and cruelty. Her 
disobedience is discovered by means 
of an indelible stain produced on 
the key which opened the door of the 
interdicted room, and she is told to 
prepare for death, but obtains the 
nvor of a little delay, and is happfly 
rescued by the timely arrival of 
friends, who instantly dispatch her 
brutal husband. 



._ It is said that the orig:lnal Blue- 
beard was Giles de Laval, Lord of Rais, 
who tras made Marshal of France in 1429. 
He waa diatinguished for his mllitury 
genius and intrepidity, and was possessed 
of princely revenues, but rendered him- 
self in&mous by the murder of his wives, 
and his extraordinary Impiety and de- 
baucheries* M6zeray says that he en- 
couraged and maintained sorcerers to 
discover hidden treasures, and corrupted 
young persons of both sexes that he 
might attach them to him, and after- 
ward killed them for the sake of their 
blood for his efaarms and incantations. 



At Isngth, for some state eriOM affddrt 
the Duke of Brittany, he was sentenoed 
to be burned alive in a field at Nantes, in 
1440. llolinshed notices another Blue- 
beard, in the reign of Henry VI., anno 
1450. Speaking of the committal of the 
Duke of Suffolk to the Tower, he says, 
" This doing so much displeased the peo- 
ple, that, If politic provision had not 
been made, great muKshief had imme- 
diately ensued. For the oommons. in 
mind^ phuses of the reaha, assembled 
together in gnat eompaaies, and ehose 
to them a captain, whom they eaUed 
Blue-beard ; but ere they had attempted 
any enterprise their leaders were ap- 
prehended, and so the matter paeified 
without any hurt committed.*' Blue- 
beard is also the name by which King 
Henry YIII. lives in the popular snpor- 
•tittons of England. The German. poet 
Tieck, in his '^ Phantasus," has a tiaesdj 
which is grounded upon the ooounon 
nursery tale. Dunlop notices the strik- 
ing resemblance between the story of 
Blue-beard and that of the third calen- 
dar in the *' Antbian Nights' Entertain- 
ments." 

A dark tragedy of Sophie's thlsi the JRIm- 
deord chamber of her mind, into which no 
eye but her own must ever look. Car^fie. 

Blue-ooat' Sohool. A name popu- 
larly given to Christ's Hospital. Lon- 
don, — - a charitable institution ror the 
education of orphans and foundlings, 
— on account of the blue coats or 
gowns worn by the boys. Their cee- 
tume has continued unchanged ever 
since the foundation of tiie school in 
the reign of Edward VI. 

Blue Hen. A cant or popular name 
for the State of Delaware. This so- 
briquet is said to have had its ori- 
gin in a certain Captain CaldweU's 
K>ndness for the amusement of cock- 
fighting. Caldwell was for a time 
an officer of the First Delaware Reg- 
iment in the war of the Revolution, 
and was greatly distinguished for his 
daring and undaunted spirit. He 
was exceedingly popular in the regi- 
ment, and its high state of discipline 
was generally conceded to be due to 
his exertions; so that when officera 
were sent on recruiting service to en- 
list new men in order to fill vacancies 
caused by death or otherwise, it was 
a saying, that they had gone home 
for more of,CaldweU'5 game-cocks; 
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bttt, as Caldwell insisted that no cock 
could be truly gaine unless the mother 
was a blue hen, the expression " Blue 
Hen's chickens" was substituted for 
" eame-cocks.'* 
I)eUttDare State Journal, Jvly, 1860. 

Blue Xiawa. A nickname given to 
the quaint and severe regulations of 
the early government of New Haven 
Plantation, when the public authori- 
ties kept a sharp watcn over the de- 
portment of the people of the colony, 
and punished all breaches of good 
manners and good morals, often with 
ludicrous formality. Some account 
of these laws is given in a small work 
published in 1825 (Hartford, by Silas 
Andrus), entitled " The Code of 1650, 
being a Compilation of the earliest 
Laws and Orders of the General 
Court of Connecticut," &c. The 
ancient records of the New Haven 
colony bear witness to the stem and 
somber religious spirit common to all 
. the first settlers. The chapter of 
" Capitall Lawcs," in the code of 
1650, is almost verbally copied from 
the Mosaic law. 



*' After the reatOT&tion of Charles 
II., the Puritaos became the subject of 
eyery kind of reproach and contumely. 
The epithet hlite was applied to any one 
who looked with disapprobation upon 
- the licentiousness of the time. The 
Presbyterians, under which name all 
dissenters were often focluded, were more 
mrticularly designated by this tenn. 
Thus Butler : — 

' For his relijrton, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit, — 
*TwaB Presbyterian true blue.' 

HudibraB. 

Tfalit this epithet of derision should find 
its way to the colonies^ was a matter of 
course. It was here applied not only to 
persons, but to customs, institutions-, 
and laws of the Puritans, by those who 
wished to render the preyailing system 
ridiculous. Hence, probably, a belief 
with some that a distinct system of laws, 
known as the *blue laws,' must have 
somewhere a local habitation." 

Kin^sley. 

Blue-13'os9> A nickname popularly 
^ven to an inhabitant of Nova Sco- 
tia or New Brunswick. The appel- 
lation is supposed to have been orig- 
inally applied from the effect upon 
the more prominent parts of the face 



of the nw easterly winds and kmg- 
continued fogs which prevul in these 
provinces.. Others say that it was 
iirst applied to a particular kind of 
potatoes which were extensively pro- 
duced by the inhabitants, and that 
it was afterward transferred to the 
inhabitants themselves. Others still 
assert that its use is accounted for by 
the custom among certain tribes of 
the aborigines of painting the nose 
blue as a punishment tor a czima 
against chastity. 

BlueakiiL. A nickname given to 
Joseph Blake, an English burglar, 
on account of his dark complexion. 
He was executed Nov. 11, 1723. 

Blue-Skins. A nickname applied to 
the Presbyterians, from their alleged 
grave deportment. 

Bluestrin^, Bobin. See Robin Blub- 

8TRINO. 

Bluff, Captain N'oU. A swaggering 
coward in Congreve's comedy of 
" The Old Bachelor." 

Those ancients, as Nott BhtffTo^Ai say. 
Were pretty fellows in their day. 

hrW.Saott. 

Muff City. A descriptive name pop- 
ularly given to the city of Hannibfu, 
Missouri. 

Bluff Hal, or HarxT. The sobriquet 
by which King Heniy VHI. of Eng- 
land is commonlv known. [Called 
also Burly King tlarry.^ 

Ere yet in scorn of Petert pence, 
And numbered bead and sluift, 

Bluff" Harry broke into the spence. 
And turned the cowls adnft. 

Bo^&-ner^d§. [Gr. Bowepy^?, from 
Heb. bene-^egesy the Aramaic pro- 
nunciation of which was boane-^egesJ] 
A name signifying " sons of thun- 
der," given by our Lord (.VarA;iii. 
17) to the two sons of Zebedee, James 
and John. Probably the name had 
respect to the fiery zeal of the broth- 
ers, si^ns of which may be seen in 
Luke IX. 54, Mark ix. 38. 

Boar of Ardennes, 'Wild. See Wild 
Boar of Ardennes. 

Boast of England. See Tom-a-lin. 

Bob'&-dil, Captain. A beggarly and 
cowardly adventurer, in Ben Jonson's 
comedy, "Every Man in his Hu- 
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Bohemian Tartar. Perbapaagyp^: 

or a mere wild appellation designed 
to ridicule the appearance of Simple 
in Shakespeare's " Merry Wives nt 
Windsor," a. iv., sc. 6. 
Botidrt, BIT, or King. A knight of 
the Kound Table, celebrated in the 
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Bobbies. See FeeLbrs. 

BobUB Smith. See Siirm, Bobus 
Sceuf, PTont de (fri° du btif, 43). 
* : and ferocious personage w 
in Sir Waller Scolt's not 
_. _._idioe" as a follower of Prince 

Bogf. See Old Boot. I 
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vifih fhon! ' addlB^ iA a note, what wtt 
•tatod to be the piurticalM: expreseion, 
* Bombardare ; ' and hence, say8 the au- 
fhurf ' arose his well-known sobriquet of 
Bomba.' " Leigh Hunt. 

D^ *' The name Bomba is often mis- 
interpreted as baring some allusion to 
bombardments. It is not so. In Italy, 
when you tell a man a thing which he 
knows to be lyse, or when he wishes to 
eoayey to you the idea of the utter worth- 
lessness of any thing or person, he puA 
out his cheek like a bagpiper^a in foil 
blow, smites it with his ibrefloger, and 
allows the pent breath to explode, with 
the exclamation, <■ Bomb-a.' I have wit- 
neesed the gesture, and heard the sound. 
Hence, after 1849, when r^gal oaths in 
the name of the Mont Holy Trinity were 
Ibuod to be as worthless as a beggar's in 
tike name of Baoehus or tha Siadonna, 
when Perdinand was perceived to be a 
worthless liar, his quick-witted people 
whispered his name. He was called King 
Bomba, King Puff cheek, King Liar, King 
Kna-re. The name and his character were 
then so much in harmony that it spread 
widely ; and they hare been so much in 
harmony ever since, that he has retained 
it till now, and will retain it, I suppose, 
till he is bundled into his nnhonored 
grave." DiMin Evening Gazette. 

After Palenno*s flital uegej 

Across the western seas he fled 

In good King Bambefg happy reign. 

Lont/enmo. 

Boni-b&8't6§ Ftl-ri-d'90. The hero 

and title of a bariesque tragic opera 

by Thomas Barnes Rhodes, wnich 

was intended to ridicule the bomtwst 

of modem tragedies. 

Falling on one knee, Che] put both hands on 
his heart, and rolled np ms eves much after 
the manner of Bomb€Ute$ Fkrioao making 
lore to Distaffina. £pe$ Sargeiu. 

Bo'n^ De^. [Lat., the good god- 
dess.] {Myth.) A Roman divinity, 
otherwise called Fauna, or Fatua, 
and described as the sister, wife, or 
daughter of Faunus. Her worsnip 
was so exclusively confined to wom- 
en, that men were not even allowed 
to know her name. 

Bo-n&s'SUS. [Gr. Bdrmrwf, BoFoovoe-, 
a wild ox.] An im^nary wild 
beast, with which the " Ettrick Shep- 
herd " (James Hogg), in the " Noctes 
Ambrosianae " (No. XLVHI. April, 
1830), is represented as having had a 
most remarkable adventure. A huge 
animal of the genus Buon-^Biaon 



honoBttiM ~^hmSi bem ezhibhed in 
London and other parts of Great 
Britain a few years before. 

I must hare been the Bonama himself to 
have mistaken myself fbr a geniua. 

Sir W.SeotL 

Bon Ghevalier, lana Peur et sans 
Beproohe, lie (lu bda shvi'li^' 
sdn p6r & s6& ro-pipfiskO' See Good 
Knight, &c. 

Bo'ney. A cormption or diminutive 
of Bonaparte^ often used by English 
writers and speakers in the fint part 
of the present oentoiy. 

No nonks eaa- be had now flv lors or ftr 

money, 
(AH owing, papa sajs, to that inlidd Bmtefy, 

Moore. 

BonGULul'tit-Sr. A pseudonym adopted 
by Professor William Edmonstoune 
Avtoon and Theodore Martin, under 
which they publishe<l a popular book 
of balladSj and contributea to a num- 
ber of periodicals. 

Bonhozxune, Jacques (zhak bo'- 
nom')' [Fr., Jack or James Good- 
man]. A derisive name eiven bv 
the French barons of the fonrteenth 
century to the peasants of the conn- 
try. The insurrection known as thd 
Jacquerie — which derived its name 
from this epithet — was a terrible up- 
rising of this class against the nobles, 
in 1358. 

Jacques BoHhomme had a longer memory 
Hum Ms rapresentatfye on thla ilde of the 
water [England]; and while tiie dcacendanta 
of Wat Tyler's ibUoweri were oomlbrtable 
ehnrch'ana-klng men, when the great flial 
eame, in 1793, the men of the Jaeqtierie were 
boiling with revenge fbr centuries of wnme. 
and poarfd Ibrth the concentrated wratt of 
generstioA on clergy, noble, and crown. 

Rev. JMn WTIUo. 

Bon'i-£ace. The name of a landlord 
in Farquhar*s comedy, " The Beaux* 
Stratagem," — one of the best rep- 
resentatives of the English innkeeper 
in the language; hence, a landlord 
in general. 

**OhI I beg your pardon,** replied the 
Yankee Bon^Sce; **t meant no offbnse.'* 

i*it/aam'« JTog. 

Bono Johnny. The sobriquet by 
which, in the East, the English are 
commonly designated. 

Bontemps, Boger (ro'zhft' W^n't^n', 
62). A popular personification, in 
France, of a state of leisure, and fteth 
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dom from care. The equivalent, 
kmonjg the French peasantry, for the 
Ei^rlish proverb, "■ There Vs a good 
time coming," is ^ Roger Bontempe." 
This character is the subject of one 
of B^ranger's most celebrated songs, 
written in 1814; — 

To show oar hypochondiius. 
In day* the motit forIorii« 
A pftttern set before their eytt. 
Soger JSontemps was bom. 
To live obticurelj at his will, 
To keep aloof from strifb, — 
UumUi fi>r Bat Boofw ikmttmf I 
This iahia rule ofm 



Te enrious poor t ye ri£h who deem 
Wealth still your thoughts deserving j 
Te who in seareh of pleasant traoks 

?et find your cap is swerving! 
e who tne titles that ye iXKist 
May lose by some disaster,' 
Uurrah Ibr ftt Roger Bontempt t 
Go, take him for your master. 

Booby. Iiady. A female character 
of frail morals, in Fielding's novel 
of ^ Joseph Andrews," who is unable 
to conquer the virtue of her footman. 
She was designed as a caricature of 
Richardson's ^ Pamela," and is rep- 
resented as a vulgar upstart, whom 
the parson is compelled to reprove 
for laughing in church. 

Bo-o'tdf . [6r. Bo<dnif , the ox-driver.] 
( Gr. (f Bom. Myth,) A son of Ceres, 
and the inventor of the plow. He 
was translated to heaven, and made 
a Gonrtellation. According to another 
account, he was a son of Lvcaon and 
Callisto, and was slain b^ his father, 
who set him before Jup»iter for a re- 
past, to try the omnisciuice of the 
god. Jupiter restored mm to life, 
and i^aced him among the stars. 

Booth. The husband <^f Amelia, in 
Fielding's novel of that name. His 
frailties are said to have shadowed 
forth some of the author's own back- 
slidings and expedences. 

Bo-i^'chl-o. A follower of John 
(bastard brother of Don Pedro, 
Prince of Arrapfon), in Shakespeare's 
" Much Ado about Nothing.'* 

Borak, Al. See Al Borak. 

Border, The. In history and in popu- 
larphraseology, the common frontier 
of England and Scotland, which, until 
comparatively modem times, shifted 



to the north or to the south, accord- 
ing to the surging tide of war or di- 
plomacy. From the eleventh century 
to about the beginning of the eight- 
eenth centur)^ ruthless wars between 
the two countries, and feuds and 
forays of clans ana families, caused 
almost constant disturbance on the 
border. Btrenuous efibrts were made 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James VI. to pre8er\'e peace ; but it 
was not until tne legislative union of 
1707 took place, that the long course 
of misrule was finally brou^t to a 
close. 

Border Minatrel. A title often given 
to Sir Walter Soott, who traced his 
descent from the great border family 
now represented by the dukes of 
Buccleuch; resided at Abbotsfordon 
the Tweed ; edited, in early life, a col- 
lection of old ballads under the title 
of '' The Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border;" and afterward wrote ** The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel," and other 
original poems upon border subjects. 

When last along its banks I wandered. 
Through groves that had begun to shed 

Their golden leaves upon the pathways, 
Afy steps the Border Mmntrel led. 

Wordtwortht Yarrow SeviiUtd, 

Border States. Previous to the 
Bebellion, a common designation of 
those Slave States, in the American 
Union, which bordered upon the line 
of the Free States ; namely, Delaware. 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky^ ana 
Missouri. Wi& the abolition of slav- 
ery throughout the United States, 
the name will soon pass out of cur- 
rent use. 

Bordei^41iief BohooL A name for- 
merly given, to some extent, to Sir 
Walter Scott and his poetical imita- 
tors, who celebrated the adventures 
of various predatory chiefs of the 
Scottish boraer. 

With your Lake Schools, mnd Border-iM^ 
Schools, and Cockney and Satanic Schoolsy 
ttcTo has been enougn to do. Carfyle* 

Bo're-aa (9). [Gr. Bop^«.] (Gr, ^ 
Rom, Myth.) The north wind, a son 
of Astneus and Aurora. He is &bled 
to have carried off Orithvia, the 
daughter of Erechtheus, and by her 
to have had Zetes and Calais, wmged 
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, wanion, who accompanied the Ar- 
gonautic expedition. 

Bora, or Bort» King. See Bohobt, 
Sir. 

Boston Bard. A pseudonym as- 
sumed by Robert S. Coffin (1797- 
1827 ), an American versifier who lived 
for some years in Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Boston Massacre. {Avmt. Hist.) 
A name popularly given to a disturb- 
ance which occurred in the streets of 
Boston on the evening of March 5, 
1770 J when a sergeant's guard be- 
longing to the British garrison fired 
upon a crowd of people who were 
surrounding them and peltinff them 
with snow-balls, and killea three 
men, besides wounding several oth- 
ers. The leader of the towns-people 
was a black man named Crispus At- 
tucks. The afifair is of histoncal im- 
portance, as it prepared the minds of 
men for the revolationaiy struggle 
which followed. 

Boston Tear-party. A name popu- 
larly ^ven to the famous assemblage 
of citizens in Boston, Dec. 16^ 1773, 
who met to carry out the non-impor- 
tation resolves of the colony, and 
who, disguised as Indians, went on 
board three English ships which had 
just arrived in the harbor, and de- 
stroyed several hundred chests of 
tea. The British parliament retali- 
ated by closing the port of Boston. 

Bottle, Oracle of the Holy. See 
Holy Bottle, Oracle of the. 

Bottle Biot. A disturbance which 
took place at the theater in Dublin, 
Dec. 14, 1822, in consequence of the 
unpopularity of the Marquess Wel- 
leslev (Ricliard Colby, the younger), 
Lora Lieutenant of Ireland; so called 
from the circumstance of a bottle 
being thrown into his box. [Called 
also The Bottle Con^racy."] 

Bottom, Nick. An Athenian weaver, 
who is the principal actor in the in- 
terlude of" Pyramus and Thisbe," in 
Shakespeare^s " Midsummer-Night's 
Dream." Oberon, the fairy king, 
desiring to punish Titania, his queen, 
commissioned Puck to watch her 
till she fell asleep, and then to anoint 



her eyelids with the juice of a plant 
called love-in-idleness, the effect of 
which, when she awoke, was to make 
.her dote upon Bottom, upon whom 
Puck had fixed an ass's head. 

D^ **• Bottom ... is a compound of 
profound ignorance and omnivorous con- 
ceit; but these are tempered by good- 
nature, decision of chamcter, and somo 
mother-wit. That which gives him his 
individuality does not depeod upon his 
want of education, his position, or his 
calling. All the scnools of Athens conld 
not have reasoned it out of him ; and all 
the gold of Croesus would have mada 
him but a gilded Bottom after all. . . . 
His descendants have not unfrequently 
appeared among the gift(>d intellects of 
the world. When Goldsmith, jtatlous of 
the attention which a dancing monkey 
attracted in a coffee-house, mid, *■ I cam 
do that as well,' and was about to at- 
tempt it, he was but playing Bottom.^* 

R. G. WhiU. 

Indeed, the carenes which this paitiality 
leads him [Milton] to bestow on '* Sad Elec- 
tra*s poetf'^'sometiines remind us of the beau- 
tiful Queen of fkiiy-land kissinx the long 
ean k£ Bottom. Macaulag, 

Pity poor Robinson [Sir Thomas Robinson], 
O English reader, if you can, fbr indignation 
at the business he is in. Saving the liberties 
of Europe! thinks Robinson confidently : 
Founding the English National Debt, an- 
swers Fact; and doing Bottom the Weaver^ 
with long ears, in the miserablest Pickle- 
herring tragedy that ever was! Gv^b. 

Bountiftil, Iiady. See Ladt Boun- 
. Tiruu. 
Bonstrapa (boo'str&'pft^. A sobri- 

Juet ^ven to the £mi)eror Napoleon 
II., in allusion to his unsuccessful 
attempts at a cotq> efelat at Boulogne 
(in 1840) and Strasbourg (in 1836), 
and his successful attempt at Poria 
(in 1851), while President of the 
French Republic. 

Bo'wer of Bliss. 1. A garden belong- 
ing to the beautiful enchantress Ar- 
mida, in Tasso^s ** Jerusalem De- 
livered" It is described as lovely 
beyond description, every thing in the 
place contributing to harmony and 
sweetness, and breathing forth the 
fullness 01 bliss. Here Kinaldo and 
Armida, in love with each other, pass 
their time; but at last two knights 
come and release Rinaldo from his 
enervating and dishonorable servi- 
tude. See Armida. 
2. The dwelling of the witch 
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Acrasia, in Spenser's " Faeiy Queen," 
Bk. II., c. 12. Acrasia is represented 
as a beautiful and fascinating woman, 
and her residence, which is situated 
upon a floating island, is described 
as being emt)ellished with every 
thuig calculated to charm the senses 
and wrap the soul in oblivious indul- 
gence. 
Bdwling, Tom. The name of a cel- 
ebrated naval character in Smollett's 
novel of " Roderick Kandom." 

4^* " The character of Todi Bowling, 
in " Koderick Random,' . . . will be re- 
garded in all B.gt» as a happy exhibition 
of those naval heroes to whom Britain is 
indebted for so much of her happiness 
and glory." DutUop. 

Box and Oox» The title of a " dra- 
matic romance of real life," by John 
H. Morton, and the names of its 
principal characters. 

Boy-bishop, The. An appellation 
conferred upon St. Nicholas (fourth 
century), on account of his early con- 
formity to the observances of the 
Roman Catholic church, of which 
the old legends relate marvelous in- 
stances. 

Boy-et'. A lord attending on the 
princess of France, in Shakespeare's 
" Love's Labor 's Lost." 

B5z {by some pron, boz). A pseudo- 
nym under Vhich Charles Dickens 
contributed a series of ^* Sketches of 
Life and Character " to the " London 
Morning Chronicle." Of this nom de 
plume he has given the following ac- 
count: — 

49* " Boz, my signatnre in the * Morn- 
ing Chronicle,' . . . was the nickname of 
a pet child, a younger brother, whom I 
had dubbed Moses, in honor of the ' Yicar 
of Wakefield,' which, being facetiously 
pronounced through the nose, became 
JBoseSj and being shortened, Boz. Boz 
was a yeiy familiar household word to me 
long before I was an author, and so I 
came to adopt it." 

Though a pledge I had to shiver, 

And the longest ever was, 
Ere his vessel leaves our river 

I would drink a health to Box, Hood. 

Bos'zy. A familiar diminutive of the 
surname of James Boswell (1740- 
1822), the friend and biographer of 



Dr. Samuel Johnson, by wfaom the 
nickname was coined. 

Br|-banti-o (brft-ban'shl-o). A sen- 
ator of Venice*, in Shakespeare's 
play of " Othello." 

Brad'a-m&nt, or Bradamanta (bdt- 
di-min'tft). A Christian Amazon, 
sister to Rinaldo, and mistress of 
Ruggiero, in Bojardo's "Orlando 
Innamorato" and Ariosto's ** Or- 
lando Furioso." She possessed an 
irresistible spear, which unhorsed 
every antagonist whom it touched. 
See RuGOiERo. [Written also B r an- 
damante.] 

4^ " I do not think Bradamant« or 
Brandamante Is ever mentioned in old 
romances, and I greatly suspect her to 
be Bojardo's own iavention." Fanixxi. 

Brad'w4r-dlne, Baron. A* brave 
and gallant, but pedantic, character 
in Scott's " Waverley." 

Brad^RT^r-dlne, Bose. The heroine 
of Sir Walter Scott's novel of" Wa- 
verley;" the daughter of Baron 
Bradwardine, and the lover of .Wa- 
verley, whom she finally marries. 

Brag, Jack. The hero of a novel of 
the same name bv Theodore Hook 
(1789-1841), a spirited ^mbodhnent 
of the arts employed by a vulgar 
pretender to creep into aristocratic 
society. 

In realltv, however, he was a sort of Hter- 
axy Jack Brag. As that amusing creation . . . 
mustered himself with sporting gentlemen 
through his command over the technicalities 
or slang of the kennel and the turf, so did 
Hazlewood sit at the board vrith scholars and 
aristocratic boolc-collectors through a free uM 
of their technical phraseology. J. H, Burton, 

Brag, Sir Jack. A sobriquet of (Gen- 
eral John Burgovne (d. 1792), who 
figures in an old ballad entitled " Sir 
Jack Brag." 

Bragi (bri'gee). [Old Norse hragga, 
to adorn, embellish. Comp. Eng. 
bi'ag.] {Scctnd. Myth.) The son of 
Odin and Frigga, the husband of 
Iduna, and the god of poetry and 
eloquence; represented as an old 
man with a long, flowing beard, and 
a brow mild and unwrinkled. [Writ- 
ten also B ragu r, B r a ga.] 

Bragmardo, Janotus de (jft-no'toa 
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debnu^'mar-do; JFV. pron, zhi^'no'- 
tuss' d^i brag'maf'do', 102). The 
name of a sophister in Rabelais' Mr 
tirical romance of" Gar^antua," sent 
by the citizens of Pans to remon- 
strate with Gargantua for having 
carried off the bells of the church of 
Notre-Dame, which he had taken to 
suspend at the neck of his mare. 

Brah'm$. {Hindu Myth.) The su- 
preme, self-existent god of the Hin- 
dus, usually represented with four 
heads and four arm^s. He is regarded 
as the creator of the universe, and 
forms, with Vishnu, the preserver, 
and Siva, the destroyer, the divine 
Trimurii^ or triad, consisting of the 
three principal gods of the Brahmin- 
leal faith. It is said that he luts de- 
scended upon the earth nine times, 
in various forms, and is yet to appear 
ft tenth time, in the figure of a war- 
rior upon a white horse, to visit retri- 
bution upon all incorrigible offend- 
ers. [Written also Br am a, and 
sometimes B r u h m a.] 

Brainwonn. A curious, tricky char- 
acter in Ben Jonson's play of " Every 
Man in his Humor.'* 

Bmmble, Matthew. A well-known 
character in Smollett's novel, " The 
Expedition of Humphry Clinker;" 
described as " an odd kind of humor- 
ist," afflicted with the gout, and "al- 
ways on the fret," but full of gener- 
osity and benevolence. 

To have all literature siruin away before ns 
in watery extempore, and a spiritual time of 
Noah supervene, — that, surely, is an awftil 
reflection, worthy of dyspeptie Matthew Bram- 
5{e in a London tog. Gatrlple. 

Bramble, SCias Tabitlia. An un- 
married sister of Matthew Bramble, 
in Smollett's " Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker." She is character- 
ized as " a maiden of forty-five, ex- 
ceeding starched, vain, and ridicu- 
nlous," soured by her unsuccessful 
endeavors to get married, proud, im- 
perious, pr^inff, malicious, greedy, 
and uncharitable. She finally suc- 
ceeds in disposing of herself to Cap- 
tain Lismahago, who is content to 
take her on account of her snug little 
fortune of £4000. Her personal ap- 
pearance is thus described: — 



** She is tall, nw-boned, awkward, 
flat-ohe«ted, and stoopiog ; her oomplex- 
ioD is sallow and ft«cklMl ; her eyes are 
not gray, but greenish, like those of a 
cat, and generally inflamed ; her hair is 
of a sandy, or, rather, dnstj, hue ; her 
forehead low ; her nose long, sharp, and, 
toward the extremity, always red in cool 
weather ; her lips skumy ; her mouth ex- 
tensive ; her teeth straggling and loose, 
of yarious colors and conformation ; ana 
her long neck shriyeled into a thousand 
wrinkles." 

Bromine', The. A name given by 
Sterne (171S-1768) to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Draper, a youbg woman of English 
parentage, bom in India, for wnom 
be conceived a most violent and in- 
judicious affection. In calling her 
**The Bramine," he obviously in- 
tended a reference to the country of 
her birth. For himself he provided 
a corresponding name, — " The Bra- 
min," — suggested apparently by his 
profession of a dergyman. In 1776, 
ten letters of Sterne- to Mre. Draper 
were published under the title of 
"Letters to Eliza." 

Bran. The name of Fingal's dog. 
See FmcAL. 

49* "Our nighlanders have a pro- 
verbial sasrii)^, founded on the traditional 
renown of Fingal's dog. ^ If it is not 
Bran,' they say, ' it . is Bran's brother.* 
Now this is always taken as a complip 
ment of the first class,. whether applied 
to an actual cur, or, parabolically, to a 
biped." Sir W. Seott. 

In proccM of time, the noble dog slept with 
Bran^ Lnarth, and the celebrated honndi of 
antiquity. Sir W. Scot*. 

Brandon, Island of St. See X8LAin> 
OF St. Brastpan. 

Bran'di-xnart. fit., swords-lover.] A 
character in Bojardo's " Orlando In- 
namorato," and in Ariosto's "Or- 
lando Furioso," king of the Distant 
Islands. 

Brandy N^an. A nickname given to 
Queen Anne, in her lifetime, by the 
populace, in allusion to her fonilness 
for brandy. 

Brang't5n9, The. Characters in the 
novel of " Evelina," by Miss BumCTr. 
Their name became a synonym tor 
vulgarity, malice, and jealousy. 

Brass, Sally. Sister to Sampson 
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Brass, whom she surpasses in vfl- 
lainy. See infra. 

Brass, Sampson. A knavish attor- 
ney in Dickens's ** Old Curiosity 
Shop,*' distinguished for his servility, 
dishonesty, and affected sentimental- 
ity. 

Bravest of the Brave. [Fr. Le 
Brave des Brows.] A title conferred 
nnon the celebrated Marshal Ney 
(1769-1815) by the French troops at 
Friedland (1^07), on account of his 
fearless bravery. He was in com- 
mand of the right wing, which bore 
the brant of the battle, and stormed 
the town. Napoleon, as he watched 
him paaaing unterrified throu^ a 
shower- of halls, exclaimed, ^^ That 
man is a lion; " and henceforth the 
army styled him the Bravest of the 
Brave. 

Bray, The Vioar of. See Yicab of 
Bkat. 

BraEen Age, [Lat. jEnea cbUu.'] ( Gr. 
4" Bom, Myth.) One of the four ages 
or eras into which the ancient poets 
divided the history of the human 
race. It was a period of wild war- 
fare and violence, presided over by 
Neptone. The silver age ptreceded 
it, and the iron age followed it. See 
Ibok Age, Silver Age. 

Bread and Cheese Iiand. See Bm- 
DEKDEN Maids. 

Breeches Bibles. A name dven to 
editions of the so-called Genevan 
Bible (first printed at Geneva, by 
Rowland Hall, 1560, in 4to), from 
the peculiar rendering of Gen. iii. 7. 

Breeches Beview. A name formerly 
nven, among booksellers, to the 
** Westminster Review," from a Mr. 
Francis Place, a great authority with 
the " Westminster." This Place was 
at one time a leather-breeches maker 
and tailor at Charing-cross, London. 

Bren'd^ Daughter of Magnus Troil, 
and sister to Minna, in Sir Walter 
Scott's " Pirate." 

Breng'wftin. The confidante of Isolde, 
and a prominent character in the. ro- 
mances which treat of the love of 
Isolde and Sir Tristram. [Written 



also Bringwain, Brengein, 
Brangwaine, Brangwayne.] 

Brent^fjftrd, The Two Kinss ot 

Two characters in " The Rehearsal," 
a celebrated farce, written by George 
Yilfters, Duke of Buckingham (1627- 
1688), with the assistance of Butler, 
Sprat, and others, in order to correct 
the public taste by holding up the 
heroic or rhyming tragedies to ridi- 
cule. 

4^ The two kings are ivpretentad as 
walking hand in hand, as dancing to- 
gether, as singing in concert, and, gen- 
erally, as living on terms of the greatest 
intiinaoy and i&ection. There seems to 
have beien no particular reason for mak- 
ing them kings of Brentford rather than 
of any other place. Bayes says (a. 1., 
sc. 1), " Look yon, sirs, the chief liinge 
of this play ... is, that I ntppoee two 
kings of the nme place, as, for example, 
at Brentfbrd; for I lore to write famil- 
iarly." Colonel Henry Howard, son of 
Thomas, Earl of Berkshire, wrote a plar 
called '^The United Kingdoms," which 
began with a ftineral, and had also two 
kings in it. It has been supposed that 
this was the occasion of Buckingham's 
setting Qp two kings in Brentford, tiiongh 
some are of opinion that he mtended 
them for the two royal brothers, Charles 
n. and the Dnke of York, afterward 
James IT. Others say that they represent 
Boabdelin and Abdalla, contending kings 
of Oranada. But it is altogether mora 
probable that they were designed to bur- 
lesqne the two Ungs contending Ibr one 
and the same crown introdooed by Dry- 
den — the Bayes of the pisoe — into seT- 
eral of liis serious plays. Persons who 
have been known to luite each other 
heartily for a long time, and who after- 
ward profess to have become reconciled, 
and to be warm friends, are often likened 
to the T\po Kings of Brentford. 

This piece of generosity reminds ns of the 
llberalify of the King» qf Brentford to their 
Knightsbridge forces. Sir W. SootL 

Brewer of Ghent. A descripdire 
title bestowed upon Jacob Arteveld, 
a brewer of metheglin in Ghent^ who 
became a great popular leader in the 
early part of the lourteenth centuxy, 
drove Louis I., Count of Flanders, 
into France, ruled that province, and 
supported Edward III. of England. 

Brl-a're-ua (9). [Gr. BpMipc«*9.1 (Gr. 
f Bom. Myth.) A son of Ckelos and 
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Terra, a giAnt with a hondred anas 
and fiffy heads. Ajccording to He- 
siod, he defended Jupiter against the 
Titans ; but other poets say that he 
assisted the giants in their attempt 
to storm Olympus, and was tinned 
alive under Mount j£tna as a punish- 
ment [Called also ^geonJ] 

Brick, Mr. Jerflr-son (-sn). A 

fiery American politician, who figures 

in Dickens's novel of " Martin Chuz- 

sslewit.'* 

Jeffiirton Brick, tilte Amerioan editor, twit- 
ted me with the multifiuious patented anom- 
alies of overgrown, worthless Dukes. Bishops 
of Durham, &c., which poor English society 
at present labors under, and is made a sole- 
eism by. CarlyU. 

Bride of the Sea. A poetical name 
of Venice, having its origin in the 
ancient ceremony of the espousal of 
the Adriatic, during which the doge, 
in the presence of his courtiers, and 
amid circumstances of great splendor, 
threw a rin^ into the sea, uttering 
the words, ""DesponmiMU ie. mare. 
in ngnumverijierpetuique dominu," 
We wed thee, O sea, in sign of a true 
and perpetual dominion. 

Bridge'north, Major Balph. A 
Boandhead who figures conspicuously 
in Scott's " Peverfl of the Peak.'» 

Bridge of Asses. See Pons Asino- 

RUM. 

Bridge of Sisha. [It. Ponte dei Sot- 
piri,] The name populatly ^ven to 
the covered passage-way which con- 
nects the doge's palace in Venice 
with the state prisons, from the cir- 
cumstance that the condemned pris- 
oners were transported over this 
bridge from the tuul of judgment to 
the place of execution. Hood has 
used the name as the title of one of 
his poems. 

Bridget, Mrs. The name of a char- 
acter in Sterne's celebrated novel, 
" The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, Gent'* 

Bridlesoose, Judge. [Fr. Juge Bri- 
<foye.l The name of a character in 
Rabelais' famous satirical romance 
of " Pantagruel," who decided causes 
by the chance of dice. 

Brid'oison (bre'dwd^zda', 63). A 



ptupid jttd^ in Beaumaixhais' ^ Ma- 
riage de iFigaro." 

BrigheUa (bre-gel'li). [It, Irom 
briga^ trouble, restlessness.] A 
masked character, in the Italian pop- 
ular comedy, representing a proud, 
bold, and crafty plebeian of Brescia. 

BrigUadoro (brel-y^o'ro). [It, bri* 
die of gold.] The name of Orlando's 
steed, one of the most famous cours- 
ers in romance, and second only to 
Bajardo. 

Brt-se'is. [Or. Bpt9i}£«.] (Gr. ^ 
Rom, Mytk.) The daughter of Bri- 
seus, a priest at Lymessus. Sh« fell 
into the hands ot AchUles, but was 
afterward forced fixmi him by Aca- 
memnon. [Called also Hyapodamta.'] 

British Ar'ls-ti'dftg. An epithet fte- 
quently applied to Andrew Marvell 
(1620-1678), an influential member 
of the H&U8e of Commons during the 
reign of Charles II., and a Arm op- 
ponent of the king. His integrity 
was such that he refused every offor 
of promotion and a direct bribe ten- 
dered^ him by the lord treasurer, and 
died in poverty, being buried at the 
expense of his constituents. 

British Jeremiah. A title given by 

Gibbon to Gildas, a British mstorian, 

who is said to have flourished in the 

flrst half of the sixth cenhay. Wright 

considers him a fabulous penon. 

The British Jeremiah ... is so pleased t» 
find, or so determined to inrent, wpics for 
deekunatoiy lamenteiioa or praise, uat it is 
difficult to distingoish the basis of truth from 
the fantastic superstructure of exaggeration 
and Aisehood with which h« has overloaded 
it Edin. JSev. 

British P&u-sft'ni-Jis. An epithet 
conferred upon William Camden 
(1551-1623), one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars and learned anti- 
quaries of his age. 

Brit^o-mar'tiB, or Brit'o-mart. [Gr. 
BptT^/ioprtf, ftova the Cretan words 
^plrv(, sweet, and iie^^^, maid.] 1. 
(Gr, 4- Rom. Myth.) A Cretan 
nymph, daughter of Jupiter and 
darme; a Cretan epithet of Diana, 
who loved her^ assumed her nara^, 
and was worshiped under it 

2. "A lady loiight," refMnesenting 
Chastity, whose adventures are re- 
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Iftted in Spenser's ** Faerjr Queen.'* 

She is zepresented as being aimed 

ivith a magic spear, which nothing 

could resist. 

She channed at once, and tam«d th« heart, 
lacompajrable Britmnartl Sir W. Sc»tt, 

Brittony, Eaela of. See Eaoue of 
Brittany. 

Broad Bottom Miniartry; (Eng, 
HUt.) A name densively given to 
an administration comprising nine 
dnkes and a grand coalition of all 
parties of weight and influence in the 
state, formed m Nov. 1744, and dis- 
Bolved by the death of Mr. Pelham, 
March 6, 1755. 

The BamM of th« orighial mambers 
Twre,— 

The Rt. Hon. Henrjr Pelham, First TiOrd 
of the Treasuzy, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Duke of Dorset, Pneident of the Coon- 
eU. 

fiarl Oower, Lord Priry Seal. 

Duke of Newcastle, 1 Secretaries of 

Earl of Harrington, ) State. 

Duke <3l IfoBtagu, Hatter of the Ord- 
nance. 

Duke of Bedford, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. 

Duke of GraltoQ, Lord Chamberlain. 

Duke of Richmond; Master of the 
Horse. 

Duke of Argyll, Keeper of the Oreat 
Seal of Scotland. 

Marquees of Tweeddale, Secxeiaiy of 
State fbr Scotland. 

Lord Hardwicke, Lord Chancellor. 

From this administration, the pturtion- 
lar adherents of PuHeney (newly cre- 
ated Earl of Bath) and Lord Carteret 
were caiefolly excluded. 

Brob'ding-nas:. An imaginary conn- 
tiy described in Swift's celebrated 
Tomance entitled "Gulliver's Tray- 
els." The mhabitants are repre- 
«ented as giants, about " as tall as an 
ordinary spirensteeple." Every thing 
else is on the same enormous scale. 
[Written also Brobdignag, an 
orthography which, though not that 
of Swift, has acquired a prescriptive 
title to be considered well authorized.] 

OreatneM with Timon dwells in anch a 

dntofht 
As briogs all i9ro6<fHr>uvl>efi>ra your thom^ht. 

When Sir Tbemas Lawrence pcdnts a hand- 
some peereBS, he does not contemplate her 
throttgn a powerftil microscope, and transfier 



to fte eaaim fte potes of thesUn, the bleed- 
Teisels of the eye. and all the other beauties 
which OulHver discovered in the Brobmit' 
fKH^giajt maids of honor. Maeauhiff. 

Bron'BO-mar'te. The name of Sir 
Launcelot Greaves's steed, in Smol- 
letl^s " Adventures " of that celebrat- 
ed hero; represented to be "a ftue 
mettlesome sorrel who had got blood 
in him." 

Brook, Master. A name assumed 
bv Ford, in Shakespeare's "Merry 
Wives of Windsor," with a design 
to dupe Sir John Fidstaff, who is in 
love with Ford's wife. The amorous 
knight duly reports to Master Brook 
the progress of his suit to Mrs. Ford, 
and tlie various contrivances by 
which he escapes the search of her 
jealous husband, one of which was 
that of being carried out of the hoose 
concealed in a heap of foul linen. 

Brother Jonathan. A sportive col- 
lective name for the people d the 
United States. 

4^ When Oeneral Waahingtcm, after 
being appointed commander of the army 
of the Revolutionary war, went to Ibissa- 
chusetts to organise it, and make prep- 
arations fbr the defense of the country, 
he found a great want of ammunition 
and other means necessary to meet the 
powerful foe he had to contend with, and 
great difficulty in obtaining them. If 
attacked in such a condition, the eaose 
might at once be lost. On one occasion, 
at that aojcious period, a consultation of 
the officers and others was had, when it 
seemed no way could be derised to make 
such preparation as was necessary. Jon- 
athan Trumbull, the elder, was then 
governor of Connecticut, and, as Wash- 
ington placed the greatest reliance on his 
judgment and aid, he remarked, '* We 
must consult Brother Jonathan on the 
subject.'* He did so, and the governor 
was successful in supplying many of the 
wants of the army. When difficulties 
afterward arose, and the army was ^read 
oyer the country, it became a by - word, 
*' We must consult Brother Jonathan.-* 
The origin of the expression being soon 
lost sight of, the name Brother Jonathan 
came to be regarded as the national sobri- 
quet. The Ibregoing account is firom the 
'^ Norwich (Conneotiout) Courier ; " but 
it has more recently been suggested that 
the expression originally had reference to 
Captain Jonathan Carver (1732-1780), an 
early American traveler among the In- 
dians, from<whom he received large grants 
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of lands, in tlie deeds eonreying which he' 
is repeatedly styled "our dear brother 
Jonathan." Carver published in London, 
in 1778, an octavo volume entitled, '* Trav- 
els throng^ the Interior Parts of North 
America, in the years 1766, '67, and '68." 
As the work was extensively read, the 
author became a sort of representative 
man of his countrymen ; and it is not 
difficult to see how the odd designation 
given him by the Indians might be caught 
up and applied to ail Americans.- The 
following citation, however, from an old 
pamphlet, satirizing the Puritan innova- 
tions in the arrangement and furniture 
of churches, would seem to imply that 
the name originated at a much earlier 
day, and that it was at first applied to 
the Roundheads, or parliamentary party 
in the time of Charles I.: — 

** Queen Elizabeth's monument was put np 

at my charge when the reeal government had 

fldrer credit among us than now, and her 

epitaph was one of my Brother JonathcuCa 

best poems, before he abjured the University, 

or had a thought of New England." 

The JR^formadoprecitely charactered by a 

transformed CMtirchwarden at a Vet&jf, 

London^ 1643. 

If you knock my old fHend John Bull on 
the head, I mean to tdke up with Brother 
Jonathan,— who, after all, ia a verv decent 

111 




acquaintance. Jioctes Ambroaiamoe. 

Brown the Y'otuieer, Thomas. 
A pseudonym uader which Thomas 
Moore, in 1813, published the " Two- 
penny- Post-bag," a series of witty, 
playful, and very popular satires, 
directed against the prince regent 
and his ministers. 

• 

BrCL'in. [D. brtdn^ brown .J In the 
German epic poem of " Remecke the 
Fox," the bear is called by this 
name ; hence, a bear in general. 

Bmnehfld (broo'nft-hilf), or Bron- 
hilde (broon-hll'di). [0. H. Ger. 
brunihiUy from brunij brunja^ coat of 
mail, and Hilti^ goddess of war, from 
Aift, battle, contest.] A proud war- 
rior-virgin in the German epic, the 
"Nibelungen Lied," who promised 
to be the bride of the man who could 
conquer her in three trials, in hurling 
the lance, in throwing the stone, and 
in leaping after the stone when 
thrown. By the arts and bravery of 
Siegfried, she was deluded into mar- 
rying Giinther, king of Burgundy; 
but, discovering the trick that had 



been put upon her, she planned «nd 
accomplished the destruction of Sieg- 
fried, and the humiliation of Chriem- 
hild, his wife, who was her rival. 
The story of Brunehild forms a large 
part of tiie cycle of ancient German 
romance. See Chriemhild. [Writ- 
ten also Brunhilt, Brynhilda, 
and Brynhild.] 

Br<i-nello. A thievish dwarf in Bo- 
jardo's " Orlando Innamorato,*' who, 
besides other exploits, steals Angel- 
ica's magic ring, and, by means of 
it, releases Rogero from a castle in 
which he is imprisoned. 

Brute, ■ Sir John. A -^character in 
Vanbrugh's play, " The Provoked 
Wife,'' distinguished for his absurdi- 
ties and coarse, pot-house valor. 

Bubble, Xiaw's. See Law's Bubble. 

Bubble, South-Sea. See South-Sea 
Bubble. 

Bubble Aot. {Eng, Hist.) The name 
popularly given to an act (6 Geo. L, 
c. 18) passed in 1719, and designed 
to punish unprincipled adventuren 
who proposed schemes —' popularly 
called Bubbles — merely as baits to 
extract money from the ignorant or 
thoughtless. It was repealed July $, 
1825. 

Bu-ceph'^-lus. [Gr. jSovjce^oAa?, Ma- 
cedonian, /3ovic6^>aAa9, buU -headed, 
from ^ov9, bullock, and K£<^aAi7, head.l 
The name of a celebrated horse of 
Alexander the Great, who was the 
first to break him in, and who thus 
fulfilled the condition stated by an 
oracle as necessary for gaining the 
crown of Macedon. 

Buckeye State. The State of Ohio; 
popularly so called from the buck- 
eve -tree {^Bcuhtt fiava\ which 
abounds there. 

Buddha (bobd'& ). [Sansk. , wise, sage, 
from hudd, to* know.] One of me 
beings worshiped or venerated by the 
Buddhists, a sect of religionists in- 
cluding more than one third of the 
human race, and spreading over the 
greater part of Central and Eastern 
Asia, and the Indian islands. The 
term is used to designate either the 
historical founder of Buddhism, — a 
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B3nda Mge named Gautama, who is 
thought to have lived in the sixth 
centuiy, b. c, — or one of his fab- 
ulous prototypes or successors, of 
whom there are many, of different 
classes. [Written also Budha, 
Boodh, Bhood, Budh, and in 
many other ways. Hard^, in his 
^ Manual of Buddhism," gives a list 
of more than fifl^ varieties which 
had fallen under his notice.] 

Bull, John. A well-known collective 
name of the English nation, first 
used in Arbuthnot*s satire. "The 
History of John Bull,'' usually pub- 
lished in Swift's works. In this 
satire, the French are designated as 
Lewis Baboon, the Dutch as Nicholas 
Frog, &c. The "History of John 
BuU" was designed to ridicule the 
Duke of Marlborough. 



" There is no species of humor in 
which the English more excel than that 
which consiBts in caricaturing and giving 
ludicTOus appellations or nicknames. In 
this waj, they have whimsicaUr desig- 
nated, not merely individuals, but na- 
tions ; and, in their fondness for pushing 
a joke, they have not spared even them- 
selves. One would think, that, in per- 
sonifying itself, a nation would be apt to 
picture something grand, heroic, and im- 
posing; but it is eharacteristie of the 
peculiar humor of the English, and of 
their love for what is blunt, comic, and 
fiuniliar, that they have embodied their 
national oddities in the figure of a sturdy, 
corpulent old fellow, with a three-cornered 
hat, red waistcoat, leather breeches, and 
stout oaken cudgel. Thus they have 
taken a singular delight in exhibiting 
thdr most private foibles in a laughable 
point of view, and have been so success- 
fill in their delineatdon, that there is 
aeareely a being in actual existence more 
absolutely present to the public mind 
than that eccentric personage, John 
Bull." W. Irving. 

B^l$r of Brazenose. A name given 
in Wilson's "Noctes Ambrosianse" 
to John Hughes (of Oriel College, — 
not Brazenose, — Oicibrd), author of 
an " Itinerary of the Rhone," and of 
other works. 

Bully Dawson. - See Dawson, Bui/- 

Bumble, Mr. A character in Dick- 
ens's novel of " Oliver Twist." 



Bnnoh, Mother. See Mothbb 
Bunch. 

Bun'ole, John (bungk'l). The hero 
of a fantastic book entitled ''The 
Life of John Buncle^ Esq. ; contain- 
ing various Obsen'ations and Reflec- 
tions made in several parts of Uie 
World, and many Extraordinary Re- 
lations." He is said to be the repre- 
sentative of his author, Thomas Am- 
ory (1691-1789), an eccentric person 
of whose history little is known. See 
English Rabelais^ 3. 

4^ " John is a kind of lanoeeni 
*• Henry the Bighth of private lift,' with- 
out the other's fiit, Airy, and solemnly. 
He is a prodigious hand at matrimony. 
at divinity, at a song, at a loud ^ hem,* 
and at a turkey and chine. He breaks 
with the Trinitarians as confidently and 
with as much scorn as Henry did with 
the Pope; and he marries seven wives, 
whom he disposes of by the lawful pro- 
cess of fever and small-pox. His bo(4c is 
made up of natural history, mathematies 
(literally), songs, polemics, landscapes, 
eating and drinking, and characters of 
singular men, all bound together by his 
introductions to, and marriages with, 
these seven successive ladies, every ons 
of whom is a charmer, a Unitarian, and 
cut off in the flower of her youth. Bun- 
cle does not know how to endure her 
loss ; he shuts his eyes * for three days ; * 
is stupefied ; is in despair ; till suddenly 
he recollects that Heaven does not like 
such conduct; that it is a mourner's 
business to bow to its d e cr ee s ; to be de- 
vout; to be philosophic; — in short, to 
be joUy, ftnd look out for another dear, 
bewitching partner, ^ on Christian prin- 
ciples.' This is, literally, a fliir account 
of his book." Leigh Hunt. 

Oh for the penof Jb^-Bimcle, to conaecrate 
% petit touoenir to &eir memozy [Lamb's 
Wedne8day<«vening parties]! IbtxHtt, 

BuiL'cdmbe (bungk'nm). A cant or 
popular name, in the United States, 
for a body of constituents, or for an 
oratorical display intended to win 
popular applause. [Written also 
bunkum.] 

4^ According to the Hon. William 
Darlington, the phrase " speaking for 
Buncombe " originated near the close of 
the debate on the fiunous '* Missouri 
Question," in the sixteenth Congress. It 
was then used by Felix Walter, a naY-M 
old mountaineer, who raided at Waynes- 
ville, in Haywood, the most western 
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««imty of North Carolina, near the bor- 
der of the ac^acent county of Buncombe, 
which formed part of his district. The ' 
old man roee to ipeak, while the House 
WM impatiently calling for the *^ qucs- 
tfon," and WTeral memben gathered 
round him, begging him to desist. He 
perseTered, however, for a while, declar- 
ing that the people of his district expected 
it, and that he was bound to *' make a 
speech for Buncombe." 

Bundsohuh (bdbnt^shdb). [Ger., a 
kind of large shoe which went over 
the ankle and was tied up.] ( Gtr. 
Hist.) A name given to the insur- 
rection of the peasants in the first 
half of the sixteenth centuiy, be- 
cause the insurgents carried a clouted 
shoe as an ensign upon a pole, and 
even upon their banners. 

Buiif^y, Jack. A commander of a 
ship in Dickens's "Dombev and 
Son," looked up to as an oracle and 
i^losopher by his friend Captain 
CutUe. He is described as wearing 
a " rapt and imperturbable manner," 
and seeming to be " always on the 
lookout for something in the extrem- 
est distance." 

Bunyan, Bishop. See Bishop Bun- 
tan. 

BuoTO d' Afframonta (boo^^vo dft- 
grt-mon^tft). See Beuves d'Ay- 

ORKMONT. 

Bnr'ehell, Mr. A prominent character 
in Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wakefield," 
who passes himself off as a poor 
man, out is really a baronet in dis- 
guiseJhis true name being Sir Wil- 
liam Thomhill. He is n(^d for his 
habit of ciyin^ out "Fudge!" by 
way of expressmg his strong, dissent 
from, and contempt for, the opinions 
of omers, or his disbelief of tneir as« 
tertions. 

Bnrd Helen, [^t**^; according to 
Jamieson, is a Scottish form of oirdy 
used as a term of endearment. But 
see »n/ra.l A heroine of Scottish 
ballad and tradition, renowned for 



her lesoliite constancy. She is home 
awajr to Elfland by the fairies, and 
imprisoned in a castle, from which 
she is rescued by her brother, the 
Ohilde Rowland. See . Bowijood, 
Chulde. 

49- '' Burd Is the Seottidi foainiiie of 
tiie French preux or pmd^kamnu. inie 
preux ehevntier was brave and wise, the 
Burd of Scottish song was discreet." 

Tntge. 

Buri (boo'ree). [Old Norse, producer.! 
{Scand. Myth.) The progenitor of 
the gods. See AuDHUMBLA. [Writ- 
ten also Bure.] 

Burleieh, Iiord. See Lobd Bub^ 

UEIGH. 

Burly Kins 
Hal. 



Hazry. See Buavr 



Biimbill. A name given to Hemy 
de Londres, Archbishop of Dublin 
and Lord Justice of Ireland, in the 
reign of Hemy III. He is said to 
have fraudulently procured and 
biHnt all the instruments by which 
the tenants of the archiepiscopai es- 
tates held their lands. 

Btl-si'ris (9). [Gr. Bm^^tptv.] (Myth.) 
An Egyptian king, son of Neptune. 
He was a monstrous giant, who fed 
his horses on human flesh. He was 
finally slain by Hercules. 

Buttennere, Beauty ot See Beau- 
ty OF BUTTERMEBE. 

BuzflLB, Sergeant. A character in 
Dickens's '' Pickwick Papers." 

Byblis. [Gr. BvfiXi^.'] {Gr. 4' Horn, 
Myth.) A daughter of Miletus, who 
wept herself into a fountain from a 
hopeless passion for her brother Can- 
nus. 

Byeome. See Chichsvacrb. 

By'r5n, Miss Harriet (9). A bean- 
tifril and accomplished woman ef 
high i^ffih, devotedly attached, and 
finally married, to Sir Charles Gran- 
dison, in Richardson's novel of this 
name. 
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Oabal, The. {Sngf. Bhl,) A name 
ffiven to a famous cabinet council 
ronned m 1670, and composed of five 
unpopular ministen of Charles II.; 
namely, Lords Clifford, A^ley, Buck- 
ingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. 
The word " caoal " — at that time in 
common use to denote aiunto^ or Mt 
<yfmen tmitedJorpoHtieai purposes — 
having been pc^ularly applied to this 
ministoy as a term of reproach, it 
was soon discovered to be a sort of 
anagram made up of the initials of 
the names of the several membera. 

OabaUero, Fenian (fSf-nin' kft-b&l- 
yft'ro, 82). A nom de plume of Doiia 
Cecilia Airom, one of the most popu- 
lar living writers of Spain. She is 
the author of various tales, which 
present truthful and lively pictures 
of Andalusian manners. 

C$-bi'rt(9). [Gr. Kci^etpot.] (if^.) 
Hystic divinities anciently worshiped 
in Egypt, Phoenicia, Asia Minor, and 
Greece. They were regarded as in- 
ferior in dignitv to the great gods, 
and were probably representatives or 
the powers of nature. [Written also 
Cabeirei.] 

Ga'oua. {Ram. Myth.) An Ita£an 
shepherd, usually called a son of Vul- 
can, and descril)ed by Ovid as a fear- 
fuJ giant. He was a most notorious 
robber, uid was slain by Hercules for 
stealing his oxen. 

Th«i« jou irffl find tiie Lotd Binaldo of 
Montalban, with his Mends and eompaaiona, 
•11 of tiiem greater thieves than Cacut. 

CtrveaUtBy Trtuu. 

Onr Itoro, Ifeelbig his euTlosil^ oonddambly 
Mteited by the idem ct visiting tlie den of % 
Higfaland OacM, took, however, the preesn- 
tlon to inquire if his gtdde mighl be trusted. 

Su-W. Scott. 

Oaddee. See Lsaoux of Goi>*s 
House. 

Ct-de'nus. A name under which 
Swift describes himself in his poem 
of " Cadenus and Vanessa." Vade- 
nus is the Latin word decamts (dean), 
by transposition of letters. See Va- 
mcsAA. 



Oademm^ indeed, believe him wlie wfH, "hm 
assured ns, that, in such a perilous intareoane, 
he himself preserved the llmito which were 
nnhappily franqgressed by the unfortunate 
Vanessa, his more impassimied pupil. 

Sir W.Sc9tt, 

0«d'mixi. [Gr. KiVoc] {Gr.^Rom, 
Myth.^ A son of Agenor, king of 
Phoemcia, and a brother of Europa. 
He is the reputed founder of the citjr 
of Thebes, in Bceotia; and he is said 
to have invented, or at least to have 
brought from Phoenicia, the old Graek 
alphabet of sixteen letters, namety, 
afiy6€iKkft.yir(>^rv* These 
are called Cathnean leUers, They 
were afterward increased by the ad- 
dition of eight more, named Jonie 
Utters, namely, m»$^xi'*^' 

0^u'ee-U8. [Lat., from Gr. mnn^ 
Kttovj a herald's wand, ^olic irapi^ 
fctiov (r being changed into its cog- 
nate, d), from Kiipv^, a herald.] ( 6'r. 
^ Rom. Mtfth.) A winged staff or 
rod, with two serpents entwined 
about it; an attribute of Mercury. 

Cad'w(M,. A feigned name assumed 
by Arviragus in Shakespeare's " Cym- 
teline." See Arviragus. 

Cssc'a-los. {Rom, Myth. ) A son of 
Vulcan, a robber, and the reputed 
founder of Prseneste. 

Cagliostro, Ck>tint de (kftl-vos'tro). 
The assumed name of Joseph Balsap- 
mo (1743-1795), one of the most im- 
pudent and suocessful impostors of 
modem times. 

Oa'iua, Dr. A French pbysician, in 
Shakespeare's "Merry Wives of 
Windsor." 

Bad in themselves [certain portions of Bos- 
well's **Ii<b of Johnson *7, fliev are good 
dnunatieaUy, like . . . theettpped English of 
I>r. Codut. MaeauUtg. 

Calandrino (ki-^n-dre'no). The 
subject of a story in Boccaccio's " Pe- 
Cameron" (Day 8, Tale 9). His 
mishaps, as Macaulay states, " have 
made all Europe meny ibr more ^an 
four centuries." 

OttPsl4** [^r* K<[Ax«t.] {Gr. f 
Rom. MyA.) A fiunous soothsayer 
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who accompanied the Greeks to 
Troy. 

Cal'e-d^n. A poetical contraction of 
Caledonia, See Caledonia. 

Not thus, in ancient da^s of Caledont 
■ Was thy Toice mute anud the featal crowd. 

Sir W. ScoU, 

Cal'e-do'ni-&. The ancient Latin 
name of Scotland, often used as a 
synonym of Scotland in modem poe- 
try. 

O Ccdedmda^ stern and wild, 
Jdeet nuxae for a poetic child I 

*SSir W. Scott. 

Calendars, The Three. See Thbee 
Calendars, The. 

Oal^-b^n. [A metathesis of canmbal.'X 
A savage and deformed slave of 
Prospero. in Shakespeare's "Tem- 
pest." He is represented as being 
the ** f^ckled whelp " of Sycorax, a 
foul hag, who was banished from Ar- 
gier (or Algiers) to the desert island 
afterward inhabited by Prospero. 

49- " Caliban ... is all earth, all 
coadenjBed and gross in feelings and im- 
ages : he has the dawnings of under- 
standing, without reason or the moral 
sense ; and in him, as in some brute an- 
imals, this advance to the intellectual 
fiusulties, without the moral sense, is 
marked by the appearance of Tice." 

CoUridge. 

The quantity of ftiiioni abnse poured out 
acainat the Bourbons might have authorized 
the authors to use the words of CSa2£>an, — 

**Yoa taueht me language, and mj profit 
on*t 
Is— I know how to curse." <S&* W. Scott, 

Oal'i-bum. See Excalibub. 

Oal'S-dore. [Gr., beautifully lifted.] 

A knight in Spenser's "Faery 

Queen,'* typical of courtesy, and 

supposed to be intended as a portrait 

of Sir Philip Sidney. 

In reality, heTSir Oawain] was the Calidore 
of the Bound Table. SotOhey. 

Cft-lip'o-lis. A character in ." The 
Battle of Alcazar" (1594), an inflat- 
ed play attributed by Dyce to George 
Peele, a dramatist of the Elizabethan 
age ; — referred to by Pistol, in Shake- 
speare's " 2 Henry IV.," a. ii., sc. 4. 



Hark ye, most fkir CaHpolis^ ... If thou 
takent all tllat trouble of skewering thyself 
together, like a trussed fowl, that there may 
be more pleasure in the carving, even save 
thyself the labor. Sir W. Scott. 

0$-li8'1^ The name of the heroine 



of Rowe's " Fair Penitent," chaxme- 
terizedas 

** haughty* Insolent, 
And fleree with high disdain.** 

No high Ckttista that ever issued from story- 
teller's brain will impress us more deeply Uiaa 
this meanest of the mean, and for a good 
reason, — that she issued from the maker of 
men. Carlyle, 

Cal-li'o-pe. [Gr. KoAAtoinf, thd beau- 
tiful-voiced.] {Or, ^ Rom. Myth.) 
One of the nine Muses. She pre- 
sided over eloquence and epic poetry, 
or poetry in fi^eneral, and was the 
mother of Orpheus and Linus. She 
was usually represented with a style 
and waxen tablets. 

Oal-ll8'tO. [Gr. KoAAuma.] {Gr, 4- 
Rom. Myth.) An Arcadian nymph, 
and a favorite of Jupiter, who meta- 
morphosed her into a she-bear, that 
their intimacy might not become 
known to Juno. Her son Areas 
having met her in the chase, one 
day, was on the point of killing her, 
but Jupiter prevented him by placing 
both of them in the heayens as the 
Great Bear and the Little Bear. 

Cal'i^-d5n. A forest supposed to have 
occupied the northern portion of 
Great Britain ; very celebrated in 
the romances relating to King Arthur 
and Merlin. 

C&-lyp'BO. [Gr. KoAv^w.] {Gr, ^ 
Rom, Myth.) A daughter of Atlas. 
She was one of the Oceanides, and 
reigned in the island of Ogygia, 
whose situation and even existence 
are doubted. Here she received 
Ulysses, on his way home from 
Troy, entertaining him with great 
hospitali^, and promising him im- 
mortality if he would remain with 
her as a husband. Ulysses refused, 
and, after seven years' delay, he was 
permitted to depart by order of Mer- 
cury, the messenger of Jupiter. 

A soUta^ rover, in such a voyage, with 
such nautical tactics, will meet with adven- 
tures. Nay ; as we forthwith discover, a cer- 
tain CcUffpto-Uluid detains him at the venr 
outset, and, as it were, lUstiles and oversets 
his whole reckoning. Cariyte, 

Oamacho (kft-mft'cho.) A character 
in an episode in Cervantes's "Don 
Quixote," who gets cheated out of 
his bride after naving made great 
preparations for their wedding. 
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PKINCE CaMARALZAXAN. 



Cam'bt-lu. In the "Yo^rages'' of 
Marco Polo, the chief city of the 
province of Cathay. It is now iden- 
tified with Pekin. 

Cwnnbrl-f- The ancient Latin name 

of Wales, often used by modem 

poets. It is derived from Camber^ 

the son of Brutus, a legendary king 

of Britain. Brutus at his death left 

the isle to his three sons, one of 

whom. Camber, received the western 

part. 

"When Btan through ^Tpren-bonghs m 
gteamlBg, 
Ana flre-fliM WBnd«r bright Mid trtt. 
Still of thy harpSf thy mountains drcftming, 
yty thought^ wild Cbm&ria, dwell with Qiee. 

Mn. Jlenuau. 

Cam'bufl-caa, or Oain-bu8'o|n. A 
king of Tartary, in Chaucer's 
*^ Sc|uier*s Tale," to whom, upon the 
anmversaiy of his birthday, the king 
of Araby and Ind sends as presents 
a brazen horse capable of transport- 
ing his rider into the most distant 
region of the world in the space of 
twenty-four hours ; a mirror of glass 
endued with the power of discover- 
ing the most hiaden machinations 
of treason, and of showing any dis- 
asters which might threaten to beiall 
tiie possessor; a naked sword which 
could pierce armor deemed impene- 
trable; and a ring — intended for 
Canace, Cambnscan^s daughter — 
-which would enable the owner to 
understand the language of every 
8pf»cies of birds, and the virtues of 
evenr plant The poem ends abrujpt- 
]y, the conclusion of the stoiy havmg 
either been lost, or never written. 

49~ " I think that it is not unlikely 
that Chaucer had seen ^ Th« Travels of 
Harco Polo,' and thai Cambuscan. or 
Cambu's Can, is a contraction of Cam- 
balu Can. we may obserTe that the 
name of one of his sons is Camballo. Of 
Algarsif, the other sob, I can give no ac- 
count. The name of bis dao^ter, Can- 
aee, ia Greek. KeigkUey. 

MSf " It is strange that Milton should 
have pronounced the word (Jambim' can ; 
nor is it pleasant, when his robust line 
must be resounding in the ear of every 
one to whom the story is called to mind, 
to be forced to obey even the greator dic- 
tatloa of the original, and throw the 



aoeent, ai UMdonbtedly It ooght to ba 
thrown, on the first aad last sy Uabto. On 
no theory, as vespeets Chaucer's vsrsi- 
flcatioD, does it appear lofielUgible bow 
Milton could have thrown the accent on 
the second syllable, when the other read- 
ing stares us in the ftce throu|faoat 
Chaucer's poem." Leigh Hunt, 

This noble Idng, this TariN Cambm em n, 
Iladde two ■ones by £lAota, hia wif, 
or which the elde»t sone highte AlganIC 
That other was yelepud Camballo. 



Or caU up hbn that left half toU 

The story of CattAutcan bold. 

Of Catubell and of Algusift, 

And who lied Caiiece to wile, 

That owned the virtuous rins aad glani 

And of tlie wondrous horse or bran 

On which the Tartar king did ride. 



I have alUl by me the beginnings of several 
stories. . . . which, after in vain cndeaToring 
to mold them into shape, I threw aside, lUte 
the tale of CJainbescaa, ''left half told." 

Oamb7«ei» Kinc. See Kiito Cam* 

BTSE8. 

Oam'de-0. {Hindu Mifth,) The god 
of love. 



The tenth Avatar comes! at HeaTcn*i 

mand, 

IShall SeriewaMee wave her hallowed wand. 
And Camdeo bright and Oanese sublime 
Shall bless with joy their own propitious 

dime I Ceu^fiUtL 

Cain'e-16t. A parish in Somerset- 
shire, England (now called Queen*s 
Camel), where King Arthur is said 
to have held his court, and where the 
vast intrenchments of an andent 
town or station — called by the in- 
habitants " King Arthur's Palace '* 
— are still to be seen. It is some- 
times erroneously identified wkh 
Winchester. Shakespeare alludes to 
Camelot as being famous fw a breed 
of geese. 

Goose, if once I had thee upon Samm plain, 
I 'd drive thee cackling home to Csmtelot. 



Ca-me'naa. (Rom. i/«J%.) Proj^etio 
nymphs, of whom £geria was the 
most celebrated. The Roman poets 
often apply the name to the Muses. 
[Written also, but improperly, C a- 
mcBnse.] 

Oft-millft. A viigin queen of the 
volsciahs, famous for, her fleetness 
of foot and her grace.* She assisted 
Turnus in his war against iEneas, 
uid signalized herself by undaimted 
bravery. 
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"The first femate ivarrior is the 
GamiUa of Yiixil." Dr. Johnson. 

When Amx strives some rock's Tsst weight 

to titrow, 
The line, too, biborSf and the words move 

slow. 
Not so when swift CkxmUIa scours the plain. 
Flies o'er the unbending con, or skims along 

the main. J*ope. 

Oandide (konMed', 62). The hero of 
Voltaire's celebrated novel of the 
same name, in which he collects to- 
gether tlie most dreadful misfortunes, 
and heaps them upon the head of a 
single individual, with the intention, 
probably, of inculcating a philosoph- 
ical inditierence to the 4J8asters and 
disappointments and sorrows which 
inevitably beset human life. 

The boy-author [Beckford] appears already 
to have rubbed all the bloom off his heart; 
and, in the midst of his dazzling genius, one 
trembles to think that a stripling of years so 
tender should have attained tnecool cynicism 
of a Vcmdide. land. Qu,jRep. 

Oandor, Mrs. A noted slanderer in 

^cU^ytfC Sheridan's comedy of " The ym^l^'' 

y, f^ u xj^^ name of ' Mrs. Candor ' has 

u , A become one of those formidable by-words 



«/C£3c^i.^ba^ which have more power in patting folly 
and iU-naturo out of countenance than 
whole volumes of the wisest remonstrance 
and reasoning." T. Moore. 

IDs [Sterne's] friends, . . . wrote to him of 
the rumor [that he had accepted a bribe], and 
of how the Yorkshire Mm. Candor$ were cir- 
culating that he hod furnished all the details 
of that complacent sketch. i*ercy Fitzgerald. 

G^nid'i-f. A sorceress often. men- 
tioned by Horace. She used wax 
figures in working her spells and en- 

• chantments, and, by her conjurations, 
she made the moon descend from 
the heavens. 

The savor is sweet bnt it hath been cooked 
by a Canidia or an Erichtho. Sir W. Scott. 

Oain-naoks^. A nickname applied to 
Canadians by people in the United 
States. [Written also C u n n u c k s.] 

(^no't>a8. [Gr. Kawt»irof.l {Gr 4" 
Rom, Myth. ) The pilot of Menelaus, 
killed in Egypt by the bite of a 
poisonous serpent, when returning 
from Troy. He was buried by Men- 
elaus on the site of the town of 
Canopus, which derived ^ts name 
from him. According to some ac- 
coimts, Canopus was worshiped in 
Egypt as a divine being, and was 
represented in the shape of a jar with 
small feet, a thin neck, a swollen 



body, and a round back. [Written 
also Canobus.] 

Capability Brown. Launcelot Brown, 
a famous English gardener of the 
last century; — so called from his 
constant use of the word " capabil- 
ity," as well as on account of his 
genius for making sterile or naked 
grounds fruitiiil and beautiful. 

. There is a veiy large artificial lake [at Blen- 
"*l.'"Jl.'*^!*,i'^*l'''i* created by tbpoW/iVyJBroicw, 
"i^Jr^****** *??**? '^^ he scooped for it, jusf 
as If Nature had poured these broad watera 
into one of her own valleys. Uawthffme, 

Cap'^-nefUi. [Gr. Kairow;?.] (Gr. 
Myth.) One of the seven heroes 
who marched from Argos against 
Thebes. He was killed with a thun- 
der-bolt by Jupiter for impiouslv say- 
ing tliat not even the fire of Jupiter 
should prevent him from scaling the 
walls of the city. See Evad^ie. 

Cape of Storms. See Stormy Cape. 

Oapitan (ki'pe'toi^', 62). A boastful, 
swaggering, cowardly fellow, who 
figured in almost all tiie French 
farces and comedies previous to the 
time of Moli^re. 

Caps and Hats. See Hats and 
Caps. 

Captain, The Black. See Black 
Captain, The. 

Captain Iioys. [Fr. Le CapUcAne 
Loys,'] A sobriquet given, by her 
contemporaries, to Louise Lab^ (1526- 
1566), who, in early life, embraced 
the profession of arms, and gave re- 
peated proofs of the greatest valor. 

Captain Bight. A fictitious com- 
mander — like the Captain Rock of 
more recent times — whom the peas- 
ants in the south of Ireland, in the 
last century, were sworn to obey. 

Captain Bock. The fictitious name 
of a leader of Irish insurgents about 
the year 1822, who* appeared contin- 
ually in large masses, among tlie hills 
and valleys, and might, at almost 
any time of night, be met with in 
the highways. They were said to be 
under the command of a Captain, or 
General, Rock, and all the lawless 
notices tliey issued were signed in 
his name. The term is supposed to 
have been a common imaginary title 
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adopted by the chief confederates, — 
whose identity was never established. 

Cap'u-let. The head of a noble house 
of Verona, in ShaKespeare's tragedy 
of ''Romeo and Juliet," — hostue to 
the house of Montague. He is rep- 
resented as a jovial, testy old man, 
self-willed, violent, and tyrannicaL 

Oap^l-let, Iiady. Wife of Capulet, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of '* Komeo 
and Juliet." 



'** Then Lady Capulet oomes sweep- 
ing by with her train of velvet, her black 
hood, her fitn, and her rosary, — the very 
beau-ideal of a proud Italian matron oi 
the fifteenth century, whose offier to poi- 
son Uomeo in revenge for the death of 
Tybalt stamps her with one very char* 
acteristic trait of the age and country. 
Yet she loves her daughter ; and there is 
a touch of remorseful tenderness in her 
lamentation over her which adds to our 
impresrion of the timid softness of Juliet 
and the harsh subjection in which she 
has been kept." 3&5. Jameson. 



' The Capulets and Montagues ( CiQN 
eUetti and Montecchi^ or Montieoli) were 
two rival houses of Verona in the latter 
part of the thirteenth and the early part 
of the fourteenth centuries. The familiar 
expression, '' the tomb of the Capulets,'* 
does not occur in Shakespeare. It has not 
been found in any author previous to 
Burke, and probably originated with him. 
In a letter to Matthew Smithy he says, '•* I 
would rather sleep in the corner of a lit- 
tle country church-yard than in the tomb 
of all the Capulets." 

C&r^b&8, Marquis of. [Fr. JVinr- 
guis de Carabas,, maf'ke' du kA'ri'- 
b&']. A fanciful title employed to 
designate a man who possesses, or 
makes a boast of possessing, large 
estates; a feudal loid; or, in general, 
any pompous and purse-proud in- 
dividual. The name occurs in the 
nursery tale, " Puss in Boots,'* and 
B^ranger hais adopted it as the title 
of one of his most popular lyrics. 
See Puss in Boots. 

** See thig old marquis treating ns 

As if a conquered race: 
His raw-boned steed has brought Um back 
_From distant hiding-place. 
With sailer brandish^ o'er his head 

That never dealt a blow. 
The noble mortal marches on, 

And seeks his old chateau. 
Hats off, hats off ! near and ftr. 
Bow to the Marquigq/'Oarabag/' 

B^rangeTf IHau. 



The States Ckneral assembled May 1, I7ML 
The deleicates of the poor were to meet under 
the same roof with the titled aristocrats who 
had trampled on their social rights and do- 
mestic alfections so long, with the mitered 
lords who had extracted their last sheaves of 
corn. The opponenta sat ftce to fkoe— the 
pale, thoughtful, and emaciated free of the 
Buffierlng and reven^fhl tier9-^tat, the bloat- 
ed, handsome, and contemptuous ikce of the 
hiRh-bom bishop and polished duke. They 
must have looked ateaeh other with strangely 
ominous eyes when they met for the first 
time, and Jacques Bonhomme examined tfic 
MeurmtUde OahOHuatcntm the gulf of so many 
hundred years. Jiev. J. WhUe. 

In Vivian Orey. his [Dlaraeirs] views seemed 
bounded by a deaira to And a McarguiM de 
Qirobos. SmOea. 

Cftr'l-doo. A knight of the Round 
Table, distinguished for his valor, 
but yet more as the husband of a 
chaste and constant lady, the only 
dame in Queen Guinever's train 
who could wear a certain mantle de- 
signed to prove matrimonial fidelity. 
He was sumamed Brief 'Brat, or 
** Shrunken-Arm," a Norman corrup- 
tion of FriedtFraSj or "Strong- Ann." 
To explain the reason of the former 
epithet, the later romancera feigned 
that a wicked enchanter caused a 
serpent to fasten on Canuloc*s arm. 
and suck his flesh and blood, ana 
that no human power was able to as- 
suage his pain, or remove the reptile. 
Caradoc is the hero of an old ballad 
entitled " The Boy and the Mantle." 

C&r'&-t]ii8. The mother of the Caliph 
Vathek, in Beckford's tale of this 
name; represented as an adept in 
judicial astrology and magic. 

Cardeiiio(iSp.jmm. kaf-da'ne-o). A 
distracted lover — the dupe of a per- 
fidious friend — whose adventures 
form an episode in the histoiy of 
" Don Quixote." 

Car'du-el (6). A name given, in the 
old romances about Arthur and his 
knights, to the city of Carlisle. 

Car^E^r, Mr. A plausible villain in 
Dickens's " Dombey and Son." 

Car^o Khan. A nickname given to 
Charles James Fox (1749-1806), on 
account of a bill which he brought 
into Parliament, in 1783, for a new 
regulation of the East Indies, from 
the supposition that he aimed to 
establish a dictatorship in his own 
person. 
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Oarlyle, Jupiter. See Jupiteb Cab- 

LYUt. 

Oarmilhaa. See Klabotebmahn. 

C«r^i-Of Ber-ziar'do del. A very 
ancient mythical, or Bemi-mjthical, 
hero of Christian Spain, who signal- 
ized himself, chiefly in, the Moorish 
army, by his chivalrous deeds. He 
is said to hare been an illegitimate 
son of Don Sancho, Count of Sal- 
dana. and of Dona Ximena, a sister 
of King Alfonso, sumamed The 
Chaste. He is a iavorite hero in the 
old Spanish romances and ballads, in 
which the honor is claimed for him 
of slaying the famous Orlando, or 
Roland, on the fatal field of Ronces- 
Taltes. 

Cttr-rfts'co, Samson. [Sp. Samon 

Carraxco. s&n-sdn' kar-ras'ko.] A 

waggish bachelor of Salamanca who 

figures in Cervantes's romance, ^Don 

Quixote." • 

He may perhAM hoaat of arresting the gen- 
eral attention. In the aame manner 'as the 
bachelor Sanuon Ckarreuco, of fixing the 
weather-cock La Giralda of Seville for weeks, 
months, or years, that is, for as long as the 
miaii. shall uoifonoly blow from one quarter. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Car-taph'i-luA. See Jew, The Wan- 

DEEINO. 

OasellA (ki-zePlt). The name of a 
masician and old Mend of Dante, 
immortalized by him in his poem 
entitled *^La Divina Commedia." 
Dante, on his arrival in Purgatory, 
sees a vessel approaching freighted 
with souls, under the conduct of an 
angel, to be cleansed from their 
sins, and made fit for Paradise. 
When they are disembarked, the 

Eoet recognizes in the crowd his old 
iend Casella. In the course of an 
aflectionate interview, the poet re- 
quests a soothing air, and Casella 
sings, with enchanting sweetness, 
Dante's second canzone. 

Dante shall gWe fame leave to set thee higher 
Than his CoMUa^ whom he wooed to sing, 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory. 

iftlton. 

Oasl-mere. A Polish emigrant in 
"The Rorersj or The Double Ar- 
rangement," m the poetry of the 
" Ajnti-Jacobin." See Beefikgton, 

MiLOB. 



Cas^an'dr$. [Gr. K^urira^.] {Gr, 
^ Rom* Myth.) A beautiful daugh- 
ter of Priam and Hecuba. Accord- 
ing to the poets, she possessed the 
fin; of prophecy, but none believed 
er predictions. 

Casaiin Baba. See Baba, Cassdc. 

Cas'si-o (kash^-o). Lieutenant of 
Othello, and a tool of lago. in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of " Othello." 

Tndeed, I have so poor a brain mvself, when 
I impose upon It the IcHHt burden beyond my 
wval three glasses, that I have only, like 
honest Camo, a veiy vagat jeeollection of 
the eonftasion of last nighi Sir W. Scott. 

Ca«-8i'o-pe, or CAS^8i-o-pe'i'4(^)« 

[Gr. Koircrioin}, X«flr4ruiir«ia.1 ( Gr» <f 

Rom. Myth.) The wife of Cephens, 
and the mother of Andromache. She 
was an Ethiopian by birth, and was 
80 proud of her beauty that she 6ven 
€xalted it above that of the £ea^ 
nymphs, and thus incurred their en- 
mity. After death she was plaoed 
among the stars, forming the constel- 
lation popularly known as "The 
Lady in her Chair." [Written also 
Cassiopeia.] 

That starred Ethlop queen th*t s^Te 
To set her beauty's praise above 
The MBArnympha, and their powen offended. 

Jfitton. 

Cas'tft-l j^. A poetical form of CastaUa. 
the name of a spring at the foot oi 
Mt. Parnassus, sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses. The p>ets feigned that 
its waters filled tne mind of those 
who drank of it wi^i poetic inspiza/- 
tion. 

Oaa-ta'r^. [Probably fixmi Lat. ecuto, 
fem. of eastus, chaste ; perhaps oaeta 
ara, sacred altarj A poetical name 
under which William Habin^on 
(160&-1654) celebrated the praises 
of Lucia, daughter of the first Li»rd 
Powis, the lady whom he mairied. 

Castle, Doubtlns. See Doubting 

Castle. 

Castle of Indolence. The title of a 
poem by Thomson, and the name of 
a castle described in it as situated in 
a pleasing land of drowsiness, where 
every sense was sfeeped in the most 
luxurious and enervating delights. 
The owner of this castle was a pow- 
erftil enchanter, who sought by the 
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exerciM of magical arts to e&liee vn- 
wary passen-by within the gate, that 
he might deprive them of their 
manly strength, take away all their 
high hopes and aims, and engage 
them in a constant round of sensiud 
amusements. 

The effect of the clImaAe; the air, the m- 
renity and sweetness of the place, is almost as 
ifeductive as ttxat of the Cadle <if Indolence. 

Castles in Spain. See ChItxaux 

EN ESPAGNE. 

Castlewood, Beatrix. The heroine 
of Thackeray's novel of " Esmond ; " 
^ perhaps tlie finest picture of splen- 
did, lustrous physical beauty ever 
^ven to the world." 

Gfts't^Sr. [6r. Katmup.*! {Gr, ^ Rom. 
Jf^.) A son of Leda, and a brother 
of roUux, or Polydeuces. According 
to soifte writers, th^ were twins, and 
Jupiter was their nther; others as- 
sert that they were the sons of Tyn- 
dareus, king of Laoediemon ; others, 
again, say that Pollux was the son or 
Jupiter, and Castor of Tyndareus. 
Hence Pollux was immortal, while 
Castor was subject to old age and 
death, like other men. But such was 
the mutual affection of the two 
brothers, that JufMter granted the 
prayer of Pollux, and consented that 
fh^ should share each other's lot, by 
livmg, alternately, one da^ in the un- 
der-world, and ue next in heaven. 
According to a different form of the 
story, he rewarded their attachment 
by placing them among the stars as 
Gemini, or "The Twins," which 
never appear together, but when one 
xises the other sets. [Castor and 
Pollux are sometimes called the Di- 
oscurt, or " Sons of Jove," and Tun- 
thridiMj or " Sons of Tyndareus."] 

Gf-lhii7^. An old name for China, 
iaid to have been introduced into 
Europe by Marco Polo, the celebrat- 
ed Venetian traveler. It is corrupted 
from the Tartar appellation KnUai 
(ke-tIO, that is, the country of the 
Khitans, who occupied the northern 
portions of the empire at the period 
ef the Mongol invasion. The hero« 
ine of Bojaide's " Orlando Innamo- 



nto,** the besntilbl Angeliea, 
princess of Cathay. 

Through the shadow of th« t(Ub9 we 

into the youacer day i 
B«tter fifty yean or Europe than a cycle of 

CatAoif. gfaii iy wu. 

Oatholio ICfljestr. A title first given 
in 739 b^ Gregory HI. to Alfonso 
I. of Spam, who was thereupon sur- 
named The Catholic. The title was 
also given to Ferdinand V., in 1474. 
It was bestowed upon Ferdinand and 
his queen by Innocent VIII., on ac- 
count of their zeal for the Roman 
Catholic religion, and their establish- 
ment of the Inquisition in Spain. 

Oa'to-Street Oonspiracy. (Eng* 
Hist,) A plot of a gang of low and 
desiderate politicians to murder the 
ministers of the crown at a cabinet- 
dinner at Lord Harrowby's, with die 
view of raising an insurrection in 
London, and overthrowing the gov- 
ernment. The conspirators were ar- 
rested in Cato Street, Feb. 23, 1820, 
and Thistlewood — one of the ring- 
leaders — and four of his chief as- 
sociates, having been convicted of 
treason, were executed May 1. 

Oaudle» Mrs. Marsaret. The feigned 
author of a series of ^* Curtain Lec- 
tures" delivered in the course of 
thirty years, between eleven at night 
and seven in the morning^ to ner 
husband, Mr. Job Caudle, **one of 
the few men whom Nature, in her 
casual boimty to women, sends into 
the world as patient listeners." The 
real author of these humorous and 
famous lectures was Douglas Jerrold. 

Yiolante was indeed a bewltchtnr child,— 
« child to whom I defir Jin. Caiaie herself 
(immortal Mr*. OBOtdle !} to hare been a harsh 
step-mother. <Sir £. BtUwer tiftttm. 

O^o^line, Sir. The hero of an an- 
cient English ballad of the same 
name, preserved in Percy's "Be- 
liques." 

C&u'nus. [Gr. Kovmk.] See Btb- 

LIS. 

CaustiOy Ghristopher. A pseudo- 
nym adopted by Thomas Green Fes- 
senden (1771-1837) in his Hudibras- 
tic poem called " Terrible Tractora- 
tion." 

Oanstio, C<donel. A prominent char- 
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aeter in ''The Lounger," sketched 
by Henry Mackenzie. He is "a fine 
gentleman of the last age, somewhat 
severe in his remarks upon the pres- 
ent." 

Oautionary Towns. {Eng. Hist.) A 
name given to the towns of Briel, 
Flushing, Rammekins, and Wal- 
cheren, which were placed, in 1585, 
in Queen Elizabeth's possession as 
security for the payment of troops 
furnished bv her to the Netherlands. 
Onlv one third of the sum was re- 
funded ; but the Cautionary Towns 
were, notwithstanding, delivered up, 
Julyr 14, 1616, a treaty for this purpose 
having been signed May 22. 

Gave of Mam'mdn. The abode of 
the god of riches, described in the 
seventh canto of the second book of 
Spenser's " Faery Queen." 



''By what snbtle art of tracing the 

mental processes it is effected, we are not 

philosophers eooil^h to explain ; but in 

that wonderful episode of the Cave of 

, Mammon, in which the Money God ap- 

rurs first in the lowest form of a miser, 
then a worker of metals, and becomes 
the god of all the treasures of the world, 
and has a daughter, Ambition, before 
whom all the world kneels for fayors, — 
with the Hesperian fruit, the waters of 
Tantalus, with Pilate washing his hands 
vainly, but not impertinently, in the 
same stream, — that we should be at one 
moment in tlie cave of an old hoarder of 
treasures, at the next at tlie forge of the 
Cyclops, in a palace and yet in heU, all 
at once, with the diifting mutations of 
the most rambling dream, and our Judg- 
ment yet all the time awake, and neither 
able nor willing to detect the foUacy, is 
a proof of that hidden sanity which stiU 
guides the poet in the wildest seeming 
aberrations." Charles Lamb. 

Cave of Monteainos. See MoirrE- 

BIN08. 

Ce'orops. [Gr. KiKprn^."] (Gr, Myth.) 
The first king of Attica, described as 
an autochthon, the upper part of 
whose body was human, while the 
lower part was that of a dragon. He 
is said to have instituted marriage, 
altars, and sacrifices, and to have m- 
trodnced agriculture, navigation, and 
conunerce. 

Odd'rlo. A Saxon thane, of Bother- 



wood, in Sir Walter Scott*8 novel of 
" Ivanhoe." 

Cel'a-d^n. 1. The hero of an epi- 
sode in the poem of " Summer," in 
Thomson's *^Seasons; " in love with 
Amelia, who is described as having 
been killed in his arms by a stix)ke 
of lightning. 

2. A poetical name for any swain, 
or rustic lover. 

Had we been the O^adtm and Chloe of a 
eonntiy Tillage, he coald not hare rqjudcd 
US as more equal, lo fiur aa the world went 

SirJB,BulwerLvUon, 

Ce-lsB'no. [Gr. K<x<ui^.1 ( Gr. ^ Bom, 
Myth.) One of the Harpies. See 
Harpies. 

Celestial Oitj. In Bunyan's '* Pil- 
grim's Progress," the city toward 
which Christian makes his pilgrim- 
age; — the heavenly Jerusalem, 
whose splendors are portrayed in the 
Apocalypse. 

Celestial Xhnpire. A name oflben 
used, in Europe and America, as a 
popular designation of China. It is 
derived, according to Williams, from 
the Chinese words Tien Chnn^ that 
isj Heavenly Dynasty, meaning die 
kingdom ruled over by the dynas^ 
appointed by Heaven. 

Celia. 1. Daughter of Frederick, the 
usurping duke, in Shakespeare's ** As 
You Like It." 

2. The name given by Thomas 
Carew, an English poet of the sev- 
enteenth century^ to his lady-love, 
■ whose real name is unknown. 

C61ixiidne(8&4e'mftn' 31.103). 1. A 
misanthrope in Moliere*s '*Les 
Pr^cieuses Ridicules." 

2. A coquette in Moli^re*B '* Misan- 
thrope," — an admirable portrait. 

Cen'tdur;. [I^t. CenUmri. Gr. 
KeVravpoi, bull-killers.] ( Gr, q- Horn. 
Mtfih.) According to the earliest ac- 
counts, a rude and savage people 
of Thessaly, afterward described as 
monsters half man and half horse, 
and particularly celebrated for their 
contest with the Lapiths. See 

LAPITHiB. 

Century "Wliite. A sobriquet given 
to John White (1590-1645), a bar- 
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iiBter and political -wnter of the time 
of die English Commonwealth^ from 
his principal publication, *^ The First 
Centuiy of Scandalous Malignant 
Priests, Made and Admitted into 
Benefices by the Prelates," &c. 

Ceph'^lus. [Gr. K^^oAof .] ( Gr, ^ 
Rom. Myth.) The husband of Pro- 
cris. See Pbocbis. 

Ce'phefls (28). [Gr. K#«vv.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) 1. One of the Argo- 
nauts. 

2. King of Ethiopia, husband of 
Cassiopeia, and &ther of Andromeda. 

Cern>e-ra8 (4). [Gr. Kep^epo*.] ( Gr. f 
Rom. Myth. ) A dog with three heads, 
a serpent's tail, and a snaky mane, 
who guarded ^e portal of Hades, 
into which he admitted the shades, 
but from which he never let them out 
again. Hercules overcame him, and 
brought him away. 

Ce're8(9). {Gr. 4' Rom. Myth.) The 
daughter of Saturn and Ops, sister of 
Jupiter, Pluto, Neptune, Juno, and 
Testa, mother of Proserpine, and 
goddess of com, harvest, and flowers. 
She is usuallv represented as riding 
in a chariot drawn by dragons; with 
a torch or a basket in her nand, and 
crowned with poppies or ears of com. 

Cdrl-zn^n. A lord of Ephesus, in 
Shakespeare's "Pericles." 

Ce'yx. [Gr. Ki}i>M {Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) See Alcyone. 

Ghad'band, The Bev. Mr. A char- 
acter in Dickens's "Bleak House;" 
a type of hypocritical piety. 

fni|Uiuont'. One of the (frama^oer- 
toncB in Otway's tragedy of "The 



»» 



Orphan. 

Why, Hearen love you 1 1 would as soon 
invite a iire-brand into my ■tack-yard,— he 's 
Ml Almanzor, a ChamotU. Sir W. Scott. 

Champion of the Virgin. A title 

g'ven to St. Cyril of Alexandria. See 
OCTOR OP THE INCARNATION. 

Qhftrl-tdg. [Gr. Xapire?.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) The Graces. See Graces. 

Charlies. A sobriquet given Jto the 
members of the London poUce force 
previous to its reorganiza^n by Sir 



Bobert Peel in 1829. They wen so 
called from King Charles L, who, in 
1(>40, extended and improved the 
police system of the metropolis. 

Char'mi-^. A kind-hearted but 
simple-minded female attendant on 
Cleopatra, in Shakespeare^s play of 
" Antony and Cleopatra." 

Qha'r^n. [xi/mv.] {Gr, 4- Rom, 
Myth.) A god of Hades, son of Ere- 
bus and Kox. He was an aged and 
dirty ferry-man, who conducted the 
souls of the buried dead across the 
river Styx. See Styx. 

9h$-r3rb'di8. [Gr. Xiipv^dif.] (Gr. 

4 Rom. Myth.) A ravenous woman, 

turned by Jupiter into a dangerous 

gulf or whirlpool on the coast of 

Sicily, opposite to Scylla, on the coast 

of Italy. See Scylla. 

Seylla wept, 
And chid her barking wares intoattentkm, 
And fell CAoryMif munuured aoft apj^us*. 

Chftteaux en Espagne (shft'toz' dn 
nes'piii', 62, 78). [Fr., castles in 
Spam.} Groundless or visionary 
projects; a French phrase sometimes 
used in English. In the fifteenth 
centur}% they said, in the same sense. 
^\faire dea chateaux en Atie" to build 
castles in Asia. 

Chauvin (sho'v&n', 62). The princi- 
pal character in Scribe's " Soloat La« 
boureur;" represented as a veteran 
soldier of the time of the first Empire, 
having an unbounded admiration or 
Napoleon, and a blind idolatry of all 
that pertains to him. 

Cherubim, Don. See Don Cheru- 
bim. 

Chevalier de St. G^eorge. See St. 
George, Chevalier de. 

Chev'y Chase. The subject and the 
title of a famous old English ballad. 
The event which is commemorated 
is probably the battle of Otterbam, 
which happened in August, 1388, 
and is declared by Froissart to have 
been the bravest and most chivalrous 
which was fought in his day; but it 
is impossible to reconcile the inci- 
dents of the poem with history. 



._ "According to the ballad, Percy 
▼owed that he would enter Scotland, and 
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tek* his pleMun Ibr tbiM daya In the 
woods of his riTal, and slay the dieer there- 
in at will. Doaglas, when he heard the 
Taunt, exclaimed : *■ TeU him he will find 
one day more than enough.' Accordingly, 
at the time of the hay-hanrest, Percy, 
with sti^-honnds and archers, passed 
into the domains of his foe, and slew a 
* hundred fitUow-deer and harts of gprice.' 
When the English had hastily cooked 
their game, and were about to retbe, 
Bari Douglas, clad in armor and heading 
his Scottish peers, came on the scene. 
Baughty challenge and defiance passed 
between the potentates, and the battle 
Joined. In the center of the firay the two 
jeaders met. * Yield thee, Percy ! ' cried 
Douglas. *■ I will yield to no Boot that 
was ever born of woman ! ' cried Percy. 
During this colloquy, an English arrow 
Struck Douglas to the heart. ' Fight on, 
my merry men{ ' cried he, as he died. 
Percy, with all the chiTalrons feeling of 
his race, took the dead man by the hand, 
and Towed that he would haTC giren all 
hit lands to save him, for a braver knight 
nerer fell by such a chance. Sir Hugh 
Montgomery, having seen the flill of 
Douglas, clapped spurs to his horse, 
dMhed on Percy, and struck his spear 
through his body a long doth-yard and 
more. Although the leaders on both 
sides liad £illen, the battle, which had 
begun at break of day, continued till the 
zinging of the curfew -bell. When the 
battle ended, representatives of every no- 
ble fiunily on either side of the bolder 
kj on the bloody greensward." 

Chambers. 



yaehe.} A iabiiloUB moiMter. 
Chaucer alludes to it near the close of 
"^ The Clerfces Tale." The foUowing 
is Tjrwhitt's note on the place: r~ 



" I nevw heard the old song of 
Percy and Douglas, that I found not my 
heart moved more than with a trumpet." 

Sir Philip Sidneff. 

CO^oaneau (she^cft'Dd^). A litigions 
tradesman in Bacine^s comedy, ^^Les 
Plaideurs." 

Ohioaird(8he'kaP,64). [From the orig- 
inator, a M. Chicard.l The Harleqmn 
of the modem French camival. His 
eostume is composed oi the most 
various and incongruous articles, but 
generally includes a helmet, a pos- 
tilion's wig, a flannel shirt, and 
cavalry trousers. His arms are half 
bare, and are thrust into buff gloves 
with large cuffs. 

Obiehevaohe (shfeh^vftsh'). [Fr., 
said to signify literally, ^ melancholy, 
or sour visage."] [Written also 
Chiehefaehe and ChiQcii- 



' " This excellent reading Is restored 
upon the authmity of the bat MS9. in- 
stead of the common one, CheekivacAe. 
The allusion is to the subject of an old 
ballad, which is still preserved in MS. 
Harl. 2251, fol. 270, b. It is a kind of 
pageant, in which two beasts are intro- 
duced, called Bycome and Chichevache. 
The first is supposed to feed upon obe- 
dient husbands, and the other upon pa- 
tient wives ; and the humor of the piece 
eonsists in xcpresenting Byeorae as pam- 
pered with a superfluity of food, and 
Chichevache as hidf starved." 

Childe Harold* See Hajmmld, 
Childe. 

Ghilde Bowland* See Rowland, 
Childe. 

Ohild of Hale. A name often given 
to John Middleton, a famous English 
giant, who was bom at Hale, in Lan^ 
cashire, in 1578. His height was 
nine feet and three inches, *^ wanting 
but six inchesj". says Dr. Plott, "^ of 
the size of Goliath." 

Children in the Wood. Two char- 
acters in an ancient and wellnknown 
ballad entitled " The Children in the 
Wood, or The Norfolk Gent's Last 
Will and Testament," which is 
thought by some to be a disguised 
recital of the alleged murder of his 
nephews by Richard HI. It is cer- 
tam that tne ballad corresponds es- 
sentially with the nanatiye of the 
chroniclers. Addison says ei the 
ballad referred to, that it is "one 
of the darling son^s of the common 
people, and the debght of most Eng- 
lishmen at some put of their age." 
See the *' Spectator," Nos. 85 and 
179. 

9hl-ms»'rt (9). [Gr. Xtfuupa.1 (Gr. 
^ Bom, AfyA.) A strange, fire-breath- 
mg monster of Lycia, killed by Bel- 
lerophon. See Bellerophom. 

Chinaman, John. A cant or popular 
name for the Chinese. The earliest 
known instance of its use is in " A 
Letter to the Committee of Manage- 
ment of Drury-Lane Theater, London, 
1819," p. 64, 
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giii'r^ (9). [Gr. Xe£p«.'.] ((?r. <f 
Rom,. Myth,) The wisest and most 
famous of all the Centaurs; noted 
for his skill in music, medicine, and 
hunting. He was the instructor of 
Achilles, and many other heroes of 
Grecian story. Jupiter placed him 
among the stars, as the constellation 
SagiUariuSy or " The Archer." 

^hlo'e. Formerly a very common 
name, in pastoral poetry, for a mis- 
tress or sweetheart, hut of late gen- 
erally appropriated to negresses and 
spaniels. 

ghlo'ris (9). [Gr. XA»pi«.] {Gr. 
Myth.) The wife of Zephyms, and 
the goddess of Dowers; the same 
with the Roman Flora. See Flora. 

Chriemhlld (kreem'hilt), or Chriem- 
hilde (kreem-hil'd&). The heroine 
of the German epic poem, the " Nibe- 
lungen Lied,*' represented as a wom- 
an of the rarest grace and beauty, 
and rich beyond conception. By the 
treacherous murder of her husband, 
she becomes chan^d irom a gentle 
and loving woman mto a perfect liiry 
of revenge. See Bbunehild, Hagen, 
SiEOFRUCD. [Written also Kri em- 
hilt.] 

j^hri8't$-beL 1. The heroine of the 
old romance of ^ Sir Eglamour of 
Artois." 

2. A lady in the ancient ballad of 
" Sir Cauline," the daughter of a 
** bonnye kin^e " in Ireland. 

3. A lady m Coleridge's poem of 
the same name. 

Christian. The hero of Bunyan's 
spiritual romance, "The Pilgrim's 
Progress." This celebrated allegory 
describes the awakening of Chris- 
tian's spiritual fears; his resolution 
to depart from the City of Destruc- 
tion, where he had resided ; his inef- 
fectual attempts to induce his wife and 
family and neighbors to accompuiy 
him; his departure; and all the in- 
cidents, whether of b discouraging or 
a comforting nature, which befall 
him on his journey, until he arrives 
at the Celestial City; the whole being 
designed to represent the various ex- 
periences, internal and external, in 
the life of a real Christian. 



CHB 

W« Mem lo hare lUlea tmnm Ot m- 
qnaiatancefl ofour old ftiead CKHMon ; ■ome- 
ttmei we meet Mistrait and TImoroas, loin*- 
tirae* Mr. IlateKood and Ifr. Lorelust, and 
then again Prudence, Piety, and Chaii^. 



Ohris'ti-aii'f (kristM-anl). Th« 
wife of Christian, in Ibnnyan's *' Pi^ 
grim's Progress," who sets out with 
fier children to rejoin her husband in 
the Celestial City, under the guidanot 
of Mr. Great-heart 

One, like the white robca teen hj ChriaHmta 
on the Delectable Mountains, {■ protected 
from impurity by an inherent rlrtue i the 
other, like a vlrsin to rtr eei, is secured apdnit 
assault by its forbidding frown and its terrlbl* 
powers of resistance. R. Q. WhiU, 

Ohrifltian Oi9'e-ro. A name con- 
ferred upon Lucius Ccelius lActantius, 
an eminent Christian author of the 
early part of the fourth century, on 
account of the remarkable purity and 
eloquence of his style. 

Ohristlan Sen'e-o(. A title some- 
times ^ven to Joseph Hall (1574- 
1656), Bishop of Norwich, an eminent 
divine, highly esteemed as a moralist. 

Ohriatian WisXi. A title given to 
Marco Girolamo Yida (1490-1566). 
one of the most learned scholars and 
most elegant Latin writers of his 
time. He was the author of a Latin 
poem in six books, on the life of 
Christ, the "Christias," which is as 
close an imitation of the "^neid" 

■ as the great difference in the nature 
of the subject would permit. 

Qhris'fle of the Glint HiU. A char- 
acter in Scott's novel of ** The Mon- 
astery ; " one of Julian Aven^l^s re- 
tainers. 

Christopher, St. See St. Chbisto- 

PHER. 

Chroniolem, The Bhymins. A 

series of writers who arose in England 
about the end of the thirteenth centa- 
ly, and related in verse the fabulous 
and the authentic history of that coun- 
try. The most celebrated of them 
were Layamon JRobert of Gloucester, 
and Robert de Brunne. 

^hro-non^o-ton-thoPo-g08. 1. A 
pompous character in a burlesque 
tragedy of the same name by Heniy 
Carey. 
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3. A nickname given to General 
John Burgoyne (d. 1792), on account 
of an inflated address which he de- 
livered to the American Indiana 
during the war of the Revolution. 

Ohryvalde (kre^sald'). A character 
in Moli^re^s " L'^^le des Femmea ; " 
a friend of Amolphe. 

CtaXTsale (kre'sdl'). An honest, sim- 
ple-minded, hen-pecked tradesman, 
in Moli^re'8 comedy, ^ Les Femmes 
Savantes." 

CtaXTS'ft-or. [Gr. Xpvirawp.'] ( Gr, ^ 
Bum. Myth.)' A son of Neptune and 
Medusa, and the father of Geiyon by 
CalUrrhoe. 

CknfKior. rising ont of the mm. 
Showed thus glorious and thus emnlont, 

Leaving the arms of CallirrhoS, 
For ever tender, soft, and tremnlous. 

LonafiiOiow. 

Chr^-ie'is. [Gr. Xpv<njfs.] {Gr. f 
Mom. Mffth.) Daughter of Chiyses, 
a priest of Apollo. She was famed 
for her beauf^, and for her skill in 
embroidery. In the course of the 
Trojan war, she was taken prisoner, 
and given to Agamemnon, who, 
however, was obliged to restore her 
to her father, in order to stop apla^ue 
which Apollo sent into the Grecian 
camp in answer to the prayer of 
Chryses. 

OhOB'sle-wity Jonas. A character 
in Dickens's novel of ** Martin Chuz- 
zlewit;'* distinguished for his mean 
brutally and small tyranny. 

Ghoz'zle-wit, Hartin. The hero of 
Dickens's novel of the same -name. 

Oio'e-ro of Oermany. [Lat. Cicero 
Germantoi.] A title given to John 
III., margrave and elector of Bran- 
denburg (1455-1499). 



" Nothing struck a dlsceming pub- 
He like the talent he had for apeaklng : 
spoke ' four hoars at a stretch in KaiRer 
llax's Diets, in elf>gantly flowing Latin,' 
with a fldr share of meanifkg too, and had 
bursts of parliamentarjr eloquence in him 
that were astonishing to hear. . . . His' 
bursts of parliamentary eloquence, once 
gloriona as the day, procured him the 
name of *■ Johannes Cicero,' and that is 
what remains of them, for they are sank 
now, irretrievable he and they, into the 
belly of eternal Night, the final reettng- 



plaee, I do perceive, of mveh deerotilBa 

ware in this world.'' Carlyle. 

Ci9'e-ro of the Senate. A title 
popularly given to George Canning 
(1770-1827), a distinguished British 
statesman, and a veiy eloquent 
orator. • 

Cio'e-ro^9 Mouth. [Fr. La Bottche 
de Ciceron.} A surname given, for 
his eloquence, to Philippe Fot (142S- 
1494), prime minister ot Louis XL 

Cid, The. [Sp.^ lord, fix)m Arab. 
setd.] A title given to Don Rodrigo 
Laynez, a Spanish nobleman of the 
eleventh century .bv five Moorish gen- 
erals whom he hisul vanquished. The 
title was confirmed by his king. He 
was also known by the abbreviated 
name of Ruy Diaz (t. e., Rodrigo, 
the son of Die?o), and was Count of 
Bivar. In 1065, he was placed bj 
Kin^ Sancho at the head of all his 
armies, whence he acquired the ap- 
pellation of Campeador^ t. e., warrior, 
champion. He is said to have ^ed 
at Valencia, in 1100, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. The details of 
his history are lost in a cloud of ro- 
mantic fiction. He is regarded as the 
model of the heroic virtues of his age, 
and the flower of Spanish chivalry. 

Cid Hamet Benengeli. See Ben- 
ENOELi, Cid Hamet. 

Ciin-xne'ri-&n9 (9). [Lat dmmerU, 
Gr. Ki/itfiepioi.] ( Gr. ^ Rom, Myth.) 
In the poems of Homer, a people 
dwelling " beyond the ocean-stream,** 
in a land where the sun never shines, 
and where perpetual darkness reigns. 
Later writers placed them in Italy, 
near Lake Avemus, and described 
them as living in dark caverns, ex- 
ploring metids, and never coming 
mto the light of day. 

Cin'd$r-eia&. [That is, little cinder- 
girl; Fr. CenariUon^ Ger. Aschen- 
orodely Asdtenputtel.'^ The heroine 
of a well-known fairy tale, repre- 
sented as the daughter of a king or a 
rich man, and condemned by a cruel 
step -mother to act the part of a 
household drudge, sitting in the ashes, 
while her more favored sisters are 
dressed in fineiy and live in splendor. 
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The Btoiy reooimte how, by a faiir^s 
help, Cinderella presents neraelf be- 
fore a joung prince, and gains his 
love, to the chagrin of her sisters, 
who had sought to win his favor, and 
how, when he would pureue her, he 
loses sight of her, and, at last, by 
means of a glass slipper, or, as some 
sa^, a golden shoe, (the gift of the 
fairv,) which she Ivad dropped in her 
flight, and which would nt no other 
foot but hers, he discovers her, and 
then marries her. 



The atory is very wide-flpread, and 
is told with TariatioDS in different lan- 
guages. It is of great antiquity, and 
probably derlred from the Kast. Among 
the Oermaos, the story is mentioned as 
early as the sixteenth century, in Rollen- 
hagen's " Froechmauseler." In France, 
Perranlt and Madame D' Annoy have in- 
daded it in their "Fairy Tales." A 
■imiiMr story, of Grecian or ^^ptian ori- 
gin, i#told of Khodopis and Psammiti- 
chtts in Kgypt. 

d-pftii'so. A marveloos island, de- 
scribed in the ** Voyages " of Marco 
Polo, the Venetian traveler. It is 
represented as lying in the eastern 
seas, some 1500 miles from land, and 
of its beauty and wealth many stories 
are related. The island of Cipango 
was an- object of diligent search with 
Columbus and the early navigators. 
It is supposed by some to be the same 
as Japan. [Written also Z i p a n g i 
and Zipangri.] 

Nor will I bestow any more attention or 
credit to the idea that America is the fkiry 
r^on of JSpangri^ dcwribed by that dream- 
ing trareler, Marco Polo, the Venetian. 

It • .hvinffm 

Cir'ce(4). [Gr. Kipjnj.] (Gr.^Bom, 
Myth.) A daughter of Sol and the' 
oceanid Perse, and a noted sorceress. 
She lived in the island of ^sea, sur- 
rounded with numbers of human 
beings, whom she had changed by 
her drugs and incantations into the 
shape of wolves and lions. When 
Ulysses, in his wanderings, came to 
this island, she turned two-and- 
twenty of his companions into swine ; 
but Uivsses himself, having obtained 
from Itlercury a sprig of the herb 
moiy, — <^ wonderful power to resist 
sorceries, — went boldly to the palace 
of the enchantress, remained unin- | 



Jnred by her drugs, and Induced hn 
to disenchant his comrades. 

_^ ^ Who knows not CXreet 

The dan^terorthe Sun, whoM ehanned en 
Whoerer tasted lost his npiigfat »hape. 
And downward feU into a groveling swine? 

Miltom. 

Ofroumlooution Office. A desig- 
nation made use of by Dickens in 
** Little Dorrit," In ridicule of official 
delays and indirectness. The Cir- 
cumlocution Office Is described as 
the chief of " public departments in 
the art of perceiving koto not to do U," 
The name has come into popular use 
as a synonym for governmental rou- 
tine, or " red tape," or a roundabout 
way of transactmg public business. 

49* *' The Administrative Reform As- 
socintion might hare worked for tea 
years without producing half of the 
effect which Mr. Dickens has prod need 
in the same direction, by flinging out tbt 
phrue, *• The Circumlocutiou Office/ " 

Masson, 

Cirongimo of Thraoe (the-r$n-hll'- 
ye-o). The hero of an old romance 
of chivalry by Bernardo de Vargas. 

Citiee of the Plain. The name often 
given to Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
chief of the five cities which were 
destroyed bv fire from heaven ( Gtn» 
xix.), and tSeir sites covered by the 
Dead Sea. 

Oitisen King. A surname popularly 
given to Louis Philippe, who, in 
1830, was placed on the throne of 
France as the elective king of a 
constitutional monarchy. 

City of Brotherly Iiove. * [Gr. 
«iAa<tfA4^ia, brotherly love.] Phil- 
adelphia, the metropolis of Pennsvl- 
vania, is sometimes so called, with 
reference to the signification of the 
name in Greek. 

City of Ghnrolies. A name popu- 
larly given to the city of Brooklyn, 
New York, from the unusuallv large 
number of churches which it con- 
tains. 

CHty of David. A name given to 
Jerusalem by King David, who 
wrested it from the Canaaiiites, b. c. 
1049. 

City of Destruotioii. In Bunyan's 
" Pilgrim's Progress," the imagmaiy 
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city, typifying the world, from which 
Christian started on his pilgrimage 
to the Celestial City. 

City of Elms. A familiar denomi- 
nation of New Haven, Connecticut, 
many of the streets of which are 
thickly shaded with lofty elms. 

When happier days shall return, and the 
South, awakening from her suicidal delusion, 
shall remember who it was that sowed her 
sunny fields with the seeds of those golden 
crops with which she thinlcs to rule the world, 
•he will cast a veil of oblivion over the mem- 
ory of the ambitious men who have goaded 
her to her present madness, and will rear a 
monument of her gratitude in the beautiful 
Citu of Elms, over the ashes of her greatest 
b«„fcetor.-EU Whl|,.j^ ^^«a««l). 

Oily of Endmntments. A magical 
city described in the story of Beder, 
Prince of Persia, in the " Arabian 
Nights* Entertainments.'* 

Oily of God. The subject and title 
of St. Augustine's celebrated work 
("De Civitate Dei"), written after 
the sack of Rome by Alaric, to an- 
swer the assertion of the pagans that 
the disasters to their country were a 
consequence of the desertion of the 
nation^ deities by the Christians. 
The City of God comprehends the 
body of Christian believers, in dis- 
tinction from the City of the World, 
which comprises those who do not 
belong to the Church. The work 
treats of both cities, but it takes its 
name from the former only. 

The city of the World, whoee origin and 
▼icissltudes Augustine had traced, appeared 
to him under very dismal aspects, and it was 
toward the Citff of Gocl^ of which he was also 
the Catholic Homer, that all his hopes were 
turned. Fovjouldt^ Trcaa. 

Oity of Iiantems. An imaginary 
cloud - city spoken of in the " Verae 
Historise *' of Lucian, a romance writ- 
ten with a satirical purpose. The 
voyagers, whose adventures are the 
subject of the work, sail through the 
Pillars of Hercules, and are wrecked 
upon an enchanted island. They 
next travel through the Zodiac, and 
arrive at the City of Lanterns. Af- 
ter further adventures, the vovage 
terminates at the Islands of the ^lest. 
Rabelais probably borrowed his con- 
ception of the Island of Lanterns (see 
IsLAivD OF Lanterns) from this 



source, which also undoubtedly fur- 
nished hints to Le Sage and to SwifL 

Oity of Magniflcent Distances. A 
popular designation given to the city 
of Washington, the capital of the 
United States, which is laid out on 
a very large scale, being intended to 
cover a space of four miles and a half 
long, and two miles and a half broad, 
or eleven squaFe miles. The entire 
site is traversed bv two sets of streets 
from 70 to 100 feet wide, at right 
angles to one another, the whole 
again intersected obliquely by fifteen 
avenues from 130 to 160 feet wide. 

Oity of Masts. A name often be- 
stowed upon London, in allusion to . 
the magnitude of its commerce. 

Oity of Notions. In the United 
States, a popular name for the city of 
Boston, Massachusetts, the metropo- 
lis of Yankeedom. • 

Oity of Falaoes. 1. An appellation 
frequently given to Calcutta, the cap- 
ital of British India. The southern 
portion of the city comprises the 
principal European residences, many 
of which are very elegant and even 
palatial edifices. 

JK^ The City of Palaces really deserves 
that appellation. Nothing can be more 
imposing than the splendid houses of 
Chowrioghee, viewed fh>m the Course, 
which is a broad carriage-road on the es- 
planade of Fort William, acyoining the 
lace-conrse, from which, I presume, it 
derives its name. EUukwooiVs Mag. 

2. A title sometimes given to Ed- 
inburgh, but with no great propriety. 

Oity of Peace. A name sometimes 
given to Jerusalem, which was an- 
ciently called SaUm^ a word mean- 
ing "peace.** 

Oity of Books. A descriptive name 
popularlv given, in the United States, 
to the city of Nashville, Tennessee. 

Oity of Spindles. A name popularly 
given to the city of Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, the largest cotton-manufac- 
turing town in the United States. 

Oity of the Great Ejng. A name 
sometimes given to Jerusalem, which 
is so called in Psalm zlviii. 2, and in 
MaiU V. 35. 
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City of the Prophet. [Arab. Medi' 
not al Nabi.] A name given to 
Medina, in Arabia, because here Ma- 
homet was protected when he fled 
from Mecca, July 16, 622, — a flight 
known in history as the Hegira^ and 
forming an important epoch in chro- 
nology. 

Gity of the Straits. A name popu- 
larly given to Detroit, which is situ- 
atea on the west bank of the river or 
strait connecting Lake St. Clair with 
Lake Erie. Detroit is a French word, 
meaning *^ strait" 

City of the Sun. 1. A translation 
of Baalbec^ or Balbec, a ruined town 
of Syria, once of great size, magnifi- 
cence, and imj;)ortance. Its Greek 
name, Hdiopoks^ has the same signif- 
ication. 

2. [Lat dvitm Sdlis, Fr. CU6 du 
SoleiL] A city placed by Thomas 
Campanella (1568-1639) in the ideal 
republic which he constructed after 
the manner of Plato, and in which 
he depicts a perfect society organized 
somewhat like a convent, and estab- 
lished upon the principles of a theo- 
cratic communism. 

City of the Tribes. A name given 
to Galway, in Ireland, as haying been 
the residence of thirteen " tribes," or 
chief families, who settled here about 
the year 1235, and whose names 
were Burke, Blake, Budkin, Martin, 
Athy, Browne, D'Arcy, Joyce, Kir- 
wan, Lynch, Morris, Ffont, Skerrett 

City of the Violated Treaty. A 
name given to the city of Limerick, 
in Ireland, on account of the repeat- 
ed violations of a treaty signed Oct 
1691, the first article of which was, 
that the Roman Catholics should en- 
joy such priv'^ileges in the exercise of 
their religion as they enjoyed in the 
reign of Charles II. 



" Tears of unjust and yindictiTe 
penal laws, which are now, happily, 
swept away, show that this name was 
well founded." Knight. 

City of the Violet Crown. An epi- 
thet of Athens. The origin of tne 
name is obscure, and its meaning 
doubtful. It may possiblv have reN 
erence to the situation of Athens in 



the centra] plain of Attica, sonoimded 
b^ hills or lofty mountains on every 
side but the south, — where it is open 
to the sea, — and to the gorgeous rosy 
and purple tints in which they are 
bathed by the rising and setting sun. 
But it is to be observed that the epi- 
thet toorrc'^yof , violet-crowned, is ap- 
plied to the people of Athena as well 
as to the city itself. 

He [Fitt] loved England m an Athcniaa 
lored the (Myqftke Violet Orown. 

City of the West. A name gener- 
ally given in Scotland to Glasgow, 
the largest city, and the manufac- 
turing and commercial metropolis, of 
the kingdom. It is situated on the 
Clyde, the principal river on the 
west coast, and far surpassing, in 
navigable importance, all the other 
Scottish rivers. 

City of Victory. Cairo, the capital 

city of Egypt; — sometimes so called 
with reference to the signification of 
its Arabic name, £1 Kahira, or ** The 
Victorious." 
Qarohen (kl6f 'ken). A female char- 
acter in Goethe's "Egmont;" cele- 
brated for her constancy and devotion. 

d&rlce {It pron. kl4-re'chee). Wife 
of Rinaldo, and sister of Huon of 
Bordeaux, frequently mentioned in 
the romances and romantic poems of 
France and Italy. 

Clarissa. See HarijOW, Clarissa. 

Cl4u'di-o. 1. A young gentleman in 
love with Juliet, in Shakespeare's 
'* Measure for Measure." 

2. A young lord of Florence, in 
Shakespeare's "Much Ado about 
Nothing." 

d&u'di-us. A usnrping king of Den- 
mark, in Shakespeare's " Hamlet." 

Bat Tom Tufiher. to take the place of the 
noble Casflewood — rauKh I 't waa m monstrous 
as Kins Hamlet's widow taking off her weeds 
for Claudius. Thackeray, 

daus, Peter. See Klaus, Peter. 
dans, Santa. See St. Nicholas. 

Clav'er-house (klav'er-us). The 
name under which the unrelenting 
Jacobite partisan and persecutor, 
John Granam, Viscount Dundee (d. 
1689), eldest son of Su* William Gra- 
ham, of Claverhouse, was generally 
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known in the time of James II., and 
is still known in history. 

davileno, Alig:ero (kli-ve-lan'ro i- 
le-^a^ro, 58, 62). [Sp., wooden-pin 
wing-bearer.] A celebrated steed 
which enabled Don Quixote and his 
faithful squire to achieve the deliver- 
ance of the Dolorida Dueiia and her 
companions in misfortune from their 
beards. 

d^ozite (kla'onf, 62). 1. A charac- 
ter in Moli^re's celebrated comedy, 
" Le Tartuffe/' distinguished for lus 
sound and gennine piety. 

2. A character m the ^'Malade 
Imaginaire *' of the same author. 

Cnean the Causeway Biot. (Scot. 
HiaL) The name populariy given to 
a skirmish or encounter in Edin- 
burgh, in the year 1515, between the 
rival factions of the Earl of Angus — 
chief of the Douglases — and the 
Earl of Arran — the head of the 
great family of the Hamiltons. In 
this contest, the partisans of Angus 
were worsted, and fled from the city 
in great confusion, being, as it were, 
swept from the streets. 

deiahbotham, Jedediah (kleesh'- 
b6th-Sni). An imaginary editor of the 
" Tales of »Iv Landlord," written by 
Sir Walter Scott, but represented as 
the composition of a certain Mr. Pe- 
ter Pattieson, assistant teacher at 
Gandercleuch. See Pattieson. 

Richter tried all Leipsic with his MS. in 
ynnx to a man, with that total contempt of 
grammar which Jedediah CteUhbotham also 
oompUins of, they ** declined the article." 

CarlyTe. 

i1 charac- 



a^Ue (kW'le'). A princi^ 

terin a romance — " Cldlie, Histoire 
Romaine " — written by Mme. Scu- 
derjr, though the first volumes were 
originally published under the name 
of her brother, George de Scudery. 
The action of the story is placed m 
the early ages of Roman history', and 
the heroine is that Clcelia who es- 
caped from the power of Porsena by 
swimming across the Tiber. 

High-flown compliments, profound bows, 
sii^hs, and ogles, in the manner of the Cl6lie 
romances. Thackeray. 

Clem^en-tt'n$, The Lady. An ami- 
able, beautiful, and accomplished 
woman, deeply in love with Sir 



Charles Grandison, in Rkhardson^a 
novel of this name. Sir Charles fi- 
nally marries Harriet Byron, Uiough 
he is represented as having little or 
no partiality for her. 

I shall be no Ladv Clementina, to be th« 
wonder and pity of the spring of 8t Ronan's, 
— no Ophelb, neither, — though I w-ill sar 
with her. *' Good-night, ladies ; ffood-night, 
sweet ladlesl" '^ SrW.Sooti. 

Oleofas. See Don Cleofas. 

de-omnbro-tus. [Gr. KAeofi^poro?.] 
An Academic philosopher of Ambra- 
cia, who is said to have been fo en- 
raptured by the perusal of Plato's 
**Pha?don" that he threw himself 
down from a high wall, or, according 
to £ome accounts, jumped into the 
sea, in order to exchange this life for 
a better. 

Others came singlet ... he who, to eigoj 
Plato's Ehrsium, leaped into the sea, 
C'komtrMUB; and many more too k>i^. 

Milton. 

CliPfdrd, Paul. The title of a novel 
by Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer (now 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton), and the 
name of its hero, a romantic high- 
wayman, familiar with the haunts of 
low vice and dissipation, but after- 
ward reformed and elevated by the 
power of love. 

Qixn of the Clougli. [That is, Clem- 
ent of the Glen.1 A north-countiy 
archer, celebrated in the legendaiy 
literatiuv of England. 

Clinker, Humphry. The hero of 
Smollett's novel entitled, " The Ex- 
pedition of Humphry Clinker." He 
IS introduced as a destitute and shab- 
by fellow, who had been brought up 
in the work-house, put out by the par- 
ish as apprentice to a blacksmith, and 
afterward employed as an hostler's 
assistant and extra postilion. Hav- 
ing been dismissed from the stable, 
and reduced to great want, he at 
length attracts the notice of Mr. 
Bramble, who takes him into his 
family as a servant He becomes 
the accepted lover of Winifred Jen- 
kins, and at length turns out to be a 
natural son of Mr. Bramble. 



*' Humphry Clinker " Is, I do be- 
lieve, the moRt laughable story that has 
ever oeen written gince the goodly art of 
nOTel-writing b^^n. T/uukerojf, 
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CU'o. [6r. KAeuu, the proclaimer.] 
{Gr. <f Rom, MiftL) 1. One of the 
nine Muses. She presided over his- 
tory, and was represented as bearing 
a half-opened roll of a book. 

2. A name formed from the four 
letters used by Addison as his signa- 
ture in the " Spectator." His most 
admired papers were marked by one 
or other of these letters, signed con- 
secutivel}'. But it is not probable 
that he meant to adopt the name of 
one of the Muses. With greater 
likelihood, the letters are supposed to 
refer to the places where the essays 
were composed; namely, Chelsea, 
London, Islington, and the Office. 
The contrary opinion, however, has 
generally prevailed; and Addison 
was often called " Clio " by his con- 
temporaries, as well as by later writ- 
ers. 

When panting riiiue her last efforts made, 
You brought your Clio to the yiii^n*s aid. 

SomervUle, 

Cloacina. See Cluacina. 

do-an'thus. One of the companions 
of .£neas in his voyage to Italv, and 
the reputed ancestor of the Cluentii 
familv at Rome. 

The strong Oyaa and the strong CJoantJna 
ere less distinguished by the poet than the 




Sir W. ScoU. 



dcBli-^. See Clislh:. 

Glootie, or doots. See Auld Cloo- 
tie. 

Clorinda (klo-rSn'dJ). The heroine 
of the infidel army in Tasso's epic 
poera^ " Jerusalem Delivered." Sne 
is an Amazon, and is represented as 
inspiring the most tender affection in 
others, especially in the Christian 
chief Tancriad; yet she is herself 
susceptible of no passion but the love 
of military fame. See Sofronia. 

Cld'ten. A rejected lover of Imogen, 
in Shakespeare's play of "Cymbe- 
line ; " a compound of the booby and 
the villain ; an " irregulous devil." 



MLm Seward, in one of her letters, 
assures us, that, singular as the character 
of Cloten may appear, it is the exact pro- 
totype of a person whom, she once knew. 
" The unmeaning frown of the oounte- 



fPo 
like 



nance ; the ehnffiiiiff gait ; flie Imnt of 
voice ; the. bastUng insif^iiflcanctt ; tba 
fever-and-ague fits of valor ; the fro ward 
tetchiness ; the unprincipled malice ; 
and — what is most curious — those oo- 
casional gleams of good senm, amidst ttia 
floating clouds of foUy which generallj 
darkened and coufUsed the man^s brain, 
and which, in the character of Cloten, wa 
are apt to impute to a violation of unt^ 
in character ; but, in the sometime Cap- 
tain C n, I saw the portrait of Clotea 

was not out of nature.'* 

Justice mav even sometime* elasi him 
'^opej with tboee moral assassins who wear, 
ie Cloten^ their dagger In their mouths. 

E.F. WkippU, 

dothier of EnsLancL See Jack 
OF Newbury. 

do'tho. [Gr. KAutfw. spinster.] {Gr, 
^ Rom. Myth,) One of the tiiree 
Parcse, or Fates; the one vho pre- 
sides over birth, and spins the thraad 
of life. 

Mean criminals 0> to the gallows for a 

fnrse cut ; and this chief criminal, guilty of a 
ranee cut, of a France slashed asunder with 
Clotho-scxvsort and civil war, ... he, sudk 
chief criminal, shall not even come to the 
bar ? CarltU, 

doudealie, 'William of. See WH/- 

LIAM OF ClOUDESLIE. 

doiit, Col'in. The subject of a scur- 
rilous satire by John Skelton (d. 
1529), but better known as a name 
applied by Spenser to himself in the 
"Faerv Queen" and the " Shep- 
herd's 'Calendar." Colin Clout fig- 
ures also in Gay's ** Pastorals." 

dii'$-ci'n$. [From Lat. cluere, to 
purify.] {Rom. Myth.) A surname 
of Venus, who was so called because, 
when the Romans and Sabines were 
reconciled, they purified themselves 
with sacred myrtle-branches, in the 
vicinity- of a statue of the goddess, 
and afterward erected a temple there 
in honor of her. [Often written 
Cloacina, from a mistaken notion 
that she presided over the cloaca^ or 
sewers.] 

dub» The. 1. {Etiff. HisL) A knot 
of disappointed Whigs, of whom Sir 
James Montgomery, the Earl of An- 
nandale, and Lord Koss were the most 
conspicuous, formed themselves, in 
Edinburgh, into a societv, called " The 
Club," in William the 'Third's time. 
They were, according to Macaulay, 
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dishonest malcontents, whose object 
was merely to annoy the govern- 
ment and get places. They formed 
a coalition with the Jacobites; gave 
great tronble to William and Mary ; 
and broke up in disgrace, the chiefs 
betraying each other. 

2. Under the name of " The 
Club," — at Garrick's funeral, in 
1779, entitled the " Literary Club," 
— flourished a celebrated association, 
proposed first bv Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, and acceded to by Dr. John- 
son; of which the original members 
were Sir Joshua, Dr. Johnson, Mr. 
Edmund Burke, Dr. Nugent, Mr. 
Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Dr. Gold- 

' smith, Mr. Chamier, and Sir John 
Hawkins. It has reckoned amon^t 
its members some of the most distin- 
guished literary and scientific char- 
acters. 

QLumay, Sir Tun'bel-ly. A charac- 
ter in Vanbrugh's " Relapse." 

Glu'rl-o^une. {Fairy Myth.) A fa- 
mous Irish elf, of evil disposition, 
who usually appears as a wrinkled 
old man, and has a knowledge of 
hidden treasure. 

Olut't^r-buck, Captain Cuth'bSrt. 
A sort of pseudonym of Sir Walter 
Scott, it bemg the name of an imag- 
inaiy editor of his " Fortunes of Ni- 
gel," and of an equallv imaginai^ 
patron to whom he dedicated his 
** Abbot." 

GlyVexn-nea'trl. [Gr. KAvrai^m^ 
crpa,'] {Gr. ^ Jiom, Myth.) The 
faithless wife of Agamemnon, killed 
by her son Orestes for her crimes. 
See ^oisTHUs, Orestes. 

Cl3rt'l-e(klish1-e). [Gr. KAvt^o.] {Gr, 
^ Rom. Myth.) A water-nymph 
who fell in love with Apollo, or the 
Sun-god. Meeting with no recipro- 
cation of her passion, she became 
changed into a sunflower, and still 
keeps her face constantly turned 
towards him throughout his daily 
course. 

I will not hare the mad Ovtie, 
. WhoM head U turned by the sun | 
The tulip Is a courtly quean, 
Whom therefore I will ehun. Hood. 

Coalition Ministry. {Eng. Hist.) 1. 
A designation given to the adminis- 



tration of Lord North and Mr. Chailea 
James Fox, as being an extraordi- 
nary political union of statesmen 
who had previously always displayed 
a strong personal dislike toward each 
other. It was formed April 5, 1783, 
and dissolved Dec. 19, in the same 
year. 

Jt^ " Not three qnartem of a year had 
elapsed eince Fox and Burke had threat- 
enrnl North with impeachment, and had 
described him, night after night, as the 
most arbitrary, the most corrupt, the 
most incapable of ministers. They now 
allied themselves with him for the pur- 
pose of driving firom office a statesman 
[Shelbume] with whom they cannot be 
said to have diOered as to any Important 
question." Maeaulay. 

2. The same appellation was ^ven 
to the ** Broad Bottom Administra- 
tion" {q. v.), and to the Aberdeen 
Administration (formed Dec. 28, 1852, 
. resigned Jan. 30, 1855). 

Cookade City. A title popularly 
given to the city of Petersburg, in 
Virginia. 

Cookagne (kok-&nO* \JPt. {alao pays 
de cocagne) ; Old Fr. cocaigne, Sp. cu- 
cana, It. cucaytui, cuccagna, cugga- 
gna, from It. cttcca^ sweetmeats, dain- 
ties, Prov. Fr. coaque, Catalan coca, 
cake, from Latin coquere^ to cook, be- 
cause it was fancied that the houses 
in Cockagne were covered with 
cakes.] An imaginarv country of 
idleness and luxury; hence, in*bur- 
lesque, London and its suburbs. It 
is me subject of a celebrated satirical 
poem of me same name, which War- 
ton holds to have been "evidently 
written soon after the Conquest," but 
which is probably not older than the 
year 1300. Boileau applies the name 
to the French capital. The m&t de 
Cocagne (or greased pole) is one of 
tiie amusements of the Champs Ely- 
sees, in Paris. The Neapolitans have 
a festival which they call Cocagrta. 
In Germany, Hans Sachs has made 
the " Land of Cockagne " the sub- 
ject of a humorous poem under the 
name of Schlaroffentand, See Lub- 
B£RLA2(D. [Written also Cocaign, 
Cockaigne, and anciently C o k- 
aygne.] 
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Jl^ " * (Sokaygne' ■wwiiB to Imn bean 

a sort at medisTal Utopia. P«rliai» tb« 

earliest Bpeclmen of English poetry wUch 

we possess ... is the humorous deserip- 

tion of it, beginning, — 

* Fur in seci. bv-wett Spajgne, 
Is ft lond inoie Coeki^gne.' 

Whatever may be the origin of the word, 
it is eridently connected with the much- 
■ debated cockney^ which probably implied 
an undue r^urd for luxury and refine- 
ment in the persons to whom it was ap- 
plied — generally to Londoners as con- 
trasted with *• persons rustlcaU.' '' 

Lawer. 

Even the Grand Elector himself was liable 
to this fbte of "absorption," as It was called, 
although he held his crown of Cockagne in 
the common case fbr life. Sir W. Scott. 

It was for the reader not the El Dorado only, 
httt a beatific land of Oodmgne (and paradise 
ot Do-nothings). Carltle. 

Oodk-JMDB GhOBt. The name giv- 
en to the imagined cause of certain 
strange phenomena which took place 
in the year 1762 about the bed of a 
young girl by the name of Pareons, 
at house 'So. 33 Cock Lane, West 
Smithfield, London, and were the 
cause of much excitement. The rec- 
tor of the parish, with " a number of 
gentlemen of rank and character," 
of whom Dr. Johnson was one, un- 
dertook to solve the mystery. Their 
examination satisfied them that the 
whole was an imposture originating 
in a malignant conspiracy, and the 
parents of the girl were condenmed 
to the pillory and to imprisonment. 
The supposed presence of the ghost 
was indicated W certain mysterious 
Bcratchings and knocking produced 
on a piece of board which the ^1 
concealed about her person. Dr. 
Johnson wrote a statement of the 
affair, which was published in the 
" Gentleman's Magazine." See vol. 
xxxii., pp. 43 and 81. 

Oookney Sohool. A name formerly 
given by some of the English critics 
to a literary coterie whose produc- 
tions were said **to consist of the 
most incongruous ideas in the most 
nncottth language." In this sect 
were included Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, 
Shelley, Keats, and others; and the 
» Qoarterlv Keview " (April, 1818) 
charged the first with aspiring to be 
the "hierophant"of it. 



4^ « WhDe tha whole eritfetf woild 
is occupied with balancing the merits, 
whether in theory or ezeeutkm, of whal 
is commonly called the Lake Sehool, it ia 
strange that no one seems to think it at 
all necessary to say a single word about 
an<^er new school of poetry which haa 
of late sprung up among us. This sehool 
has not, I beUere, as yet veceiTed any 
name; but, if I may be permitted to 
have the honor of christening it, it may 
hencelbrtb be refenvd to by the desigBa- 
tion of the Ckxkney School. Its chief 
Doctor and Prolbssor is Mr. Leigh Hun^ 
a man certainly of some talents, of 
extraordinary pretensions both in poe- 
try and politics, and withal of exquia- 
itely bad taste and extremely vulgar 
modes of thinking and manners in all 
respects. . . . He is the ideal of a Cock- 
ney poet. He raves perpetually about 
* green fields,* 'jaunty streams,* and 
*o'erarching leaflness,* exactly as a 
Cheapside shopkeeper does about the 
beauties of liis box on the CambenrsU 
road." 

Z. (i. a. J. G. Lockkart)^ In BUukwood'a 
Mag.^ Oct. 1817. 

Ck>ck of the North. A sobriquet 

given to die late and last Duke of 
ordon ( d. 1836 ). He is so called on 
a monument erected in his honor at 
Fochabers, in Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land. 

Oocl6s» Ho-ra'ti-u8. [Lat, Hoim- 
tius the one-eyed.] A hero of the 
old Roman lays, who defended • 
bridge against the whole Etruscan 
army under Porsena, until his coun- 
trymen had broken aown the end of 
it which was behind him, when he 
plunged into the stream, and swam, 
amid the arrows of the enemy, to a 
place of safety. 

Oo-oy'tus. [6r. Kwkvt^, lamenta- 
tion.] {Gr. cf Rom. Myth.) One of 
the nvers that washed the shores of 
hell, and prevented imprisoned sotds 
from returning to earth. It was a 
branch of the Styx. 

CoeytrOy named of lamentations loud 
Heard on the ruefhl stream. JftlCoa. 

Codlebf. [Lat., a bachelor.] The 
hero of a novel by Hannan More 
(1744-1833), entitled '' Goelebs in 
Search of a Wife." 

Beady command of money, he ftela, win bf 

extremely desirable in a wire, — deabable and 

I almost indispensable in pxcsent stndtsned 
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chenmtfeuieM. These ere the notioni of thli 
Ut-iitiuUed Oaelebt. OarlyU. 

OoeluB. {Bom. Myih,) Son of ^ther 
(air) and Dies (day), and one of the 
most ancient of the gods ; the same 
as Urarnis. See Uranus, 

Ooeur de Idon (kur de li^Sn; Fr. 
oron.k6rdale'6«',47,62). [Fr., lion- 
hearted.] A surname given to Rich- 
ard I. of England, on accomit of his 
damitless courage, about A. D. 1192. 
This surname was also conferred on 
Louis VIIL of France, who signal- 
ized himself in the Crusades and in 
his wars against England, about 1223, 
and on Boleslas I., king of Poland. 

Coffin, Tom. See Long Tom Cof- 
fin. 

Ck>l-li. A Latin or Latinized name 

of Kyle, a district of Scotland, 

county of Ayr, celebrated in the 

lyric poetry of Bums. According to 

tradition, it is derived from Coitus, a 

Pictish monarch. Bums also uses 

the name as a poetical synonym for 

Scotland, 

Farewell, old Coila''$ hilli end dales. 
Her heathy moon, and winding Tales. 

£ynu. 

Oolada {8p,pron. ko-lt'tht, 56). The 
name of one of the Cid's two swords, 
which were of dazzling brightness, 
and had hilts of solid gold. 

Odld'brand. A Danish giant van- 
quished and slain in an encounter 
with Guy of Warwick. See Guy, 
Sib, Earl op Warwick. [Writ- 
ten also Colbran, Colbrand.] 

**It is fUsel" said Gregory; ** Colbrand the 
Dane was a dwarf to him." Sir W. Seott, 

Ooldstream, Sir Charles. The name 
of a character in Charles Mathews^s 
play entitled "Used Ui»;" distin- 
guished for his utter ennm, his men- 
tal inanity, and his apparent physical 
imbecility. 

Oolin Tampon {\io'\^^* ton/p^n', 62). 
A reproachful epithet said to have 
been anciently given to the Swiss, 
and to represent the sound of their 
drums. 

Ool4eaii% May. The heroine of a 
Scottish ballad, which relates how a 
" fause Sir John " carried her to a 
rock by the sea for the purpose of 



drowning her, and how she outwitted 
him, and subjected him to the same 
fate he had intended for her. 

Colloquy of Poisay (pwo'se'). [Fr* 
CoOoque de, Poissy,] (Fr. Hist.) The 
name commonly given to a national 
synod of Catholics and Calvinists held 
atPoissy, in 1561, to settle the relig- 
ious controversies by which France 
was then agitated. The conference, 
however,was mutually unsatisfactory, 
and was brought to a premature con- 
clusion. Both parties became more 
embittered against each other than 
ever, and the desolating wars of 
religion soon followed. 

Cologne, The Three Kmg9 of. 
A name given to the three magi 
who visited the infant Saviour, and 
whose bodies are said to have been 
brought by the Empress Helena 
from the East to Constantinople, 
whence they were transferred to Mi- 
liui. Afterward, in 1164, on Milan 
being taken by the Emperor Fred- 
erick, they were presented by him 
to the Archbishop of Cologne, who 
placed them in the principal church 
•of the city, where, says Cressy, 
" they are to this day celebrated with 
great veneration." Their names are 
commonly said to be Jaspar, Mel- 
chior, and Balthazar; but one tradi- 
tion gives them as Apellius, Amerus, 
Damascus; another as Magalath, 
Galgalath, Sarasin ; and still another 
as Ator, Sator, Peratoras. See Magi, 
The Three. 

Colonel Caostio. See Caustic, 
Colonel. 

Cd-lum'bi-ft. A name often given to 
the New World, from a feeling of po- 
etic justice to its discoverer. The 
application of the term is usually re- 
stncted to the United States. It has 
not been found in any writer before 
Dr. Timothy Dwi^ht (1752-1818); 
and it probably originated with him. 
He wrote a song, formerly very pop- 
ular, which began, — 

" Columbia, Columbia, to fcloiv arise. 
The oueen of the world and the ehud of the 
skies." 



«v The ballad " Hail. Columbia, hap- 
py land," was writtea oy Joseph Hop- 
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kinson (1770>1842K fi>r the benefit of ui 
actor named Fox, and to an air entitled 
*' The President's March," composed in 
1789, bj a Qerman named Teyies, on the 
occasion of Qeneral Washington's first 
Tiait to a theater in New Yorlc. 

Gol'mn-btne. [It. Cdunibina^ pretty 
little dove, — used as a diminutive 
term of endearment.] The name of 
a female mask in pantomimes, with 
whom Harlequin is represented as in 
love. Their marriage usually forms 
the c2^nottm€n^of the play. In the old 
Italian comedy, she appeared as a 
maid-servant, and a perfect coquette. 

Commasider of the Faithfiil. [Ar. 
Emir-al-Mumemn.'] A title assumed 
by Omar I. (d. 644), and retained by 
his successors in the caliphate. 

Oompany, John. A popular nick- 
name, among the native East-Indians, 
for the East India Company, the 
abstract idea involved in the name 
bein^ above their comprehension. 
[Called also Mother Company'] 

I have gone to the leeward oiJohn Oompant/t 
fevor. C. Beade. 

Oo'mns. [From Gr. xu/tiof, a revel, 
from Kiafirif a country town, whence 
also comedy.] {Myth.) In the later 
age of Rome, a god of festive joy 
and mirth. In Milton's poem enti- 
tled " Comus: a Masque," he is rep- 
resented as a base enchanter, who 
endeavors, but in vain, to beguile 
and entrap the innocent by means of 
his " brewed enchantments." 

Oon-oor'di-ft. {Rom. Myth.) The 
goddess of concord, or harmony. 

Conqueror, The. A title given to 

William. Duke of Normanoy, who, 

by tlie battle of Hastings, in 1066, 

became the sovereign of England. 

Talk of "coming oyer with the Conquer- 
or!" The 4 ret Browns came oyer with Hen- 
gist and Hona. Lotoer. 

Con'r&de. A follower of John (bas- 
tard brother of Don Pedro, Prince of 
Arragon), in Shakespeare's **Much 
Ado about Nothing." 

Constable de Bourbon. [Fr. Con- 
netnbU de Bourbon.] {Fr. Hist.) A 
name given to Charles, Due du 
Bourbonnais (1489-1527), a brilliant 
military leader, famous for his aus- 
tere fnorality and his misfortunes. 



Con'stans. A legendary king of 
Britain, celebrated in the old ro- 
mances of chivalry. He was the 
grandfather of Arttiur. 

Consuelo (kdn'siii/Io', 34, 62). The 
heroine of George Sand's (Mme. 
Dudevant*s) novel of the same name, 
an impersonation of noble purity 
sustained amidst great temptaions. 

Consul Bib'u-lus. {Rom. Hist.) A 
colleague of Julius Caesar in the con- 
sulship in the vear 59 b. c. He was 
a man of small ability and little in- 
fluence. After an ineffectual attempt 
to oppose an agrarian law brought 
forward by Csesar, he shut himselfup 
in his own house, and neither ap- 
peared in public nor took part in the 
affairs of state during the remainder 
of his consulship ; whence it was said 
in ioke that it was the consulship of 
Julius and Caesar. The name of Bib- 
ulus is used proverbially to designate 
any person who fills a high office, 
and yet is a mere cipher in the con- 
duct of affairs. 

Continental System. {Fr. Hist.) 
The name given to a plan by which 
Napoleon IT endeavored to shut Eng- 
land out from all connection with the 
continent of Europe. See Berlin 
Decree, Decree of Fontauib- 
BLEAu, Milan Decree. 

Conversation Sharpe. A sobriquet 
bestowed ujjon Richard Sharpe, 
(1759-1835), well known by this 
name in London society. 

Conway Cabal. {Amer. Hist.) A 
name given to a faction organized in 
1777, ror the purpose of placing Gen- 
eral Gates^at the head of the Conti- 
nental army. 

Cd-p]iet'u-$. An imaginaiy African 
kihg, of whom a legendary ballad 
told that he fell in love with the 
daughter of a beggar, and married 
her. The piece is extant in Percy's 
" Beliques," and is several times al- 
luded to b^ Shakespeare and others. 
A modernized version of the stoiy is 
given by Tennyson in his poem en- 
titled "The Beggai;Maid." 

Young Adam Capid, he that shot no trim 
When King Copketua loved the beggar-maid. 

Shak, 
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Uaj sot a monarch Ior« a maid of low de- 
Kree 1 Is not King Ckyphetua and the beggar- 
Siaid a case in point ? Sir W. SeotU 

How it would Bound in song, that a great 
monarch had declined his affections upon the 
daughter of a beggar 1 Yet, do we feel the 
Imagination at all violated when we read the 
**true ballad" where King Cophetua wooes 
the beggar-maid ? Otarlu Lamb. 

Oo'pi-^ {Eom. Myth,) The goddess 
of plenty. 

Copper Captain. Michael Perez, a 
celebrated character in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's comedy, " Role a Wife 
and Have a Wife." 

To this Comer Captain [General Van Pof- 
ftnburgh], therefore, was confided the com- 
mand of the troops destined to protect the 
southern frontier. W. Irving. 

Cop'per-fleld, David. The hero of 
Dickens's novel of the same name. 

Copperheads. A popular nickname 
ori^natin^ in the time of the great 
civil war m the United States, and 
api>lied to' a faction in the North, 
which was very generally considered 
to be in secret sympathy with the Re- 
bellion, and to give it aid and com- 
fort by attempting to thwart the 
measures of the government. The 
name is derived from a poisonous 
serpent called the copperhead ( Trig- 

. onoc^ahcUus contort7'ix)j whose bite is 
considered as deadly as that of the 
rattlesnake, and whose geographical 
range extends from 45^ N. to Florida. 
The copperhead, unlike the rattle- 
sniJce, gives no warning of its attack, 
and is, therefore, the type of a con- 
cealed foe. 

Cordelia. The youngest and favor- 
ite daughter of Lear, m Shakespeare's 
tragedy of this name. See Lear. 

Cordidre, Iia Belle. See Rope- 
HAKEB, The Beautiful. 

Oor-flam'bo. [That is, heart of flalhe.] 
A character in Spenser's ^^Faeiy 
Queen," representing sensual pas- 
sion. See TiMiAS. 

Corinne (ko^r^n')* The heroine of 
Mme. de Stael's novel of the same 
name, a young maiden whose lover 
proves false, and who, in consequence, 
lives iniserably<« few years, and then 
ckees her eyes for ever on a world 
grown dark and solitaiy. 



Oormoran, Giant. See Guht 

COBMOBAN. 

Com-oracker, The. A popular nick- 
name or designation for the State of 
Kentucky. The inhabitants of the 
State are often called Cbtft-cracibei'f. 

Corn-law Bhymer, The. Ebenezer 
Elliott, an English writer ( 1 781-1849), 
who, in a volume of poems entitled 
" Corn-law Rhymes," set forth the 
mischief which he believed the com 
laws were actually producing, and 
the greater dangers which they were 
threatening. These rhyming philip- 
pics materially assisted in proaucing 
that revolt of the manufacturing pop- 
ulation of the British inlands against 
the com laws which led to their iinal 
abolition in 1846. 

Is not the Corn-Law Rkpmertinadj a king, 
thoufh a belliserent one,— king of nis own 
mind and fkculty? and what man in the long 
run is king of more ? Oor^ie. 

Com'will, Bftr'rj^. An imperfectly 
anagnunmatic fwm deplume adopted 
by biyan Waller Procter, a distin- 
guished English poet of the present 
century. 

Co-ro'nia. [6r. Kopum.] {Gr, ^ Rom, 
Myth.) A daughter of Phoroneus, 
king of Phocis. She was metamor- 
phosed .by Minerva into a crow, 
having implored her protection on 
one occasion when pursued by Nep- 
tune. 

Corporal, The Idttle. See LrrrLS 

CORFORAL. 

Corporal Nym. See Ntm, Cob- 

PORAL. 

Corporal Trim. See Tbih, Cob- 

POBAL. 

Corporal Violet. See YiOLxrr,,CoB- 

PORAL. 

Corrector, Alexander the. A name 
assumed by Alexander Cruden (1701- 
1770), the author of the well-known 
"Concordance to the Bible," who 
found employment for some years as 
corrector of the press, in London. 
He believed himself divinely c<Hn- 
missioned to reform the manners of 
the world, and petitioned Parliament 
to constitute him by act the " Cor- 
rector of the People," hoping by this 
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Oorrong« ^kor-rooj'). The »word 
of Sir Otueli— so called in the to- 
maaces of chivalry. 

OoTslw P«oli (pi'o-lee). A name 
popularly given to Pasquale de Faoli 
[1726-181)7), « native of Corsica, and 
leader in (he war which his country- 
mcTk made against Genoa, and subae- 
qaently against France, in the effort 
to gain their independence. After 
the conquest of the island by the 
French, be look refuge in England, 
-where he was received with much 
respect, and passed many years in 
bonontile friendship with Burke, 
Johnson, and other distinguished 

Coctana. See Curtana. 

Odr'y-bKati!. [Gr. Kapii^rm.] 
Priests of Cybele whose religions 
Kervices consisted in noisy ta\aAB and 
wild armed dances. 

Ofir^-di^n. A shepherd in one of the 
Idyls of Theocritus, and one of the 
Eclogues ofVirgil; — hence used to 
deagnale any rustic, more especially 



lfa«orhu;etiiutreitDpld<br^ 

mrr Teai't— Ihil "bt or hli fKendi da not 
jWrtOO Jiim u anolhcr example of mslutcholy 
•1ilp«nck, M If hft dflflflTTcd, OF eooid Hily 
biivi ■■tielpktHl, any oUur and. 

OoTTpIUBiuof OFammaxiana. [Gr. 

appellation given to Arislarchus, a 
native of Samothraee. (he most cele- 
brated grammarisn and criiic in all 
antiquity. His life was devoted lo 
the correction of the teit of the an- 
cient poets of Greece, — Homer, ^»- 
cbyhu, Sophocles, &c. 



Ooatfrd. A clown, In Shakttpean's 

"Love's Labor 'a Lost," who apes th« 
disphty of wit, point, and sententiou* 
observation affected by the courtien 
of Queen Eliiabeth'i Ome,ar'-'- 



Co-tyfto. [Gr. Kotvttb.I {Gr. ^ 
Rim. Mylh.) The goddess oS licca- 
tjonsi^eas, originally worshiped in 
Thrace, later in Athens also. Her 
rites were celebrated with great inde- 
cency in private and at midnight. 



Of mldni^toj 

Oountrr f arson. A psendonym, or 

rather n sobriquet, of the Kev. A. K. 

H. Boj'd, a popular English essayist 

Courtney Selmoth. SeeMBUioTB, 

COURI-VEY. 

Oouain Michaed. [Ger. Velttr Mi- 
cAel] A sportive and disparaging 
designation of the German people, 
intended to indicate the weaknesses 
and follies of the national character, 
and especially the proverbial nation- 
al slowness, heaviness, and credulity. 
In Germany, the name Midttl is 
often used as a contemptuous desig- 
nation of any simple, coarse rustic, 
and has probably acquired IJiis ae- 
nification through a mingling of tha 
Hebrew with the Old German micibe^ 
gross. 

OoTSnlryi FeapiiuE Tom at. See 
Pbepinq Tom ar Covkstht. 

06v'er-lBj, Sir Hoger de, Tha 
name of one of the members of tha 
imaeinarv club under whose direc- 
tion the "Spectator" was professedly 
edited ; a g^uine English genlleman 
of the time of Queen Anne. 

ta- " The cbaraeters of the club, not 
only In the ' Tatler,' bat In tfa* ' SpeeCa- 
■-- ' '-WB by Steele. That of ar 
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unUble weaknesses, — to his modesty, 
genetDsity, hoepitalitj, and ecoentiic 
whims, — to the respect of his neighbors 
and the affection of his domestics, — to 
his wayward, hopeless, secret passion for 
his fiiir enemy, the widow, in which there 
is more of real romance and true delicacy 
than in a thousand tales of knight-er- 
rantry, (we perceive the hectic flush of 
his cheek, the falteriog of his tongue in 
speaking of her bewitching airs and the 
* whiteness of her hand,') — to the havoc 
he makes among the game in his neigh- 
borhood, — to bis speech firom the bench, 
to show the * Spectator ' what is thought 
of him in the country, — to his unwill- 
ingness to be put up as a sign-post, and 
his having hia own likeness turned into 
the Saracen's head, — to his gentle re- 
proof of the baggage of a gypsy that tells 
him ' he has a widow in his line of life,' — 
to his doubts as to the existence of witch- 
eraft, and protection of reputed witches, 
— to his account of the fiunily pictures, 
and his choice of a chaplain, — to his &11- 
ing asleep at church, and his reproof of 
John Williams, as soon as he recovered 
ftom hi« * nap, . for talking in sermon- 
time ? " HazlUt, 



" What would Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley be without his follies and his charm- 
ing little brain-cracks ? If the good knight 
did not call out to the people sleeping in 
ehurch, and say ' Amen ' with such a 
delightfhl pomposity ; if he did not make 
a speech in the assise court apropos des 
bottes, and merely to show his dignity to 
Mr. Spectator ; if he did not mistake 
Madam Doll Tearsheet for a lady of quality 
in Temple Garden ; if he were wiser than 
he is ; if he had not his humor to salt 
his life, and were but a mere English 
gentleman and game-preserver, — of what 
worth were he to us ? We love him for 
his vanities as much as his virtues. 
What is ridiculous is delightftd in hhn ; 
we are so fond of him because we laugh 
at him so." I%€u:keray. 

Tlie greatest risk which he Memi to have 
Ineurreo, in hig military capacity, waa one 
■omewhat resembling the escape of Sir Roger 
dd Coverley'a ancestor at Worcester, who was 
imrtA. troTCi the slaughter of that action by 
having been absent ftom the field. 

Sir W. SeoU. 

Coviello (k<Mre-eMo, 102). A Cala- 
brian clown who figures in the " con^ 
media deW arUj''* or Italian popular 
comedy. 

Crabshaw, Timothy. The name of 
Sir Launcelot Greaves's squire, in 
Smollett*8 "Adventures" of that 
redoubted and quixotic knight. 



Orabtree. A character in Smollett's 
novel, " The Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle." 

Cradle of Idberty. A popular name 
given to Faneuil (fun^l) Hall, a large 
public edifice in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, celebrated as being the place 
where the orators of the Revolution 
roused the people to resistance to 
British oppression. 

, Crane, Ichabod. The name of 
a credulous Yankee schoolmaster, 
whose adventures are related in the 
"Legend of Sleepy Hollow," ia 
Irving's "Sketch-book." 

M^ " The cognomen of Crane was not 
inapplicable to his person. He was tall, 
but exceedingly lank, with narrow shoul- 
ders, long arms and l^ps, hands that dan- 
gled a mile out of his sleeves, Ibet that 
might have served fbr shovels, and his 
whole l^rame most loosely hung together. 
His head was small, and flat at top, with 
huge ears, large, green, glassy eyes, and 
a long, snipe nose, so that it looked like 
a weaUier-cock perched upon his spindle 
neck, to tell which way the wind blew. 
To see him striding along the profile of a 
liill on a windy day, with his clothes bag- 
ging and fluttering about him, one might 
have mistaken him for the genius of fiun- 
ine descending upon the earth, or some 
scaiecrow eloped from a corn-field." 

W. Brving. 

Crapaud, Jean, or Johnny (zh5n 
krit'po', 62). [Sometimes incor- 
recti v written Crapeau.] A sport- 
ive designation of a Frenchman, or 
of the French nation collectively con- 
sidered. The following account has 
been given of the origin of this 
name: — 



" When the French took the dtj 
of Aras from the Spaniards, under Louis 
XIY., after a long and most desperate 
siege, it was remembered that Nostradar 
muB had said, — 

* Les anciens erapands prendront Sara* 
(The ancient toads shall Sara take). 

TUs line was then applied to this event 
in a very roundabout manner. £Sara is 
Areu backward. By the ancient toads 
were meant the French ; as that nation 
formerly had for its armorial bearing 
three of those odious reptiles instead of 
the three flowers-de-luce which it now 
bears." Seward's Anecdotes, 



49* In Elliott's " Hor» Apoealyp- 
I ticsB " (vol. iv. p. 64, ed. 1847), may be 
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foond » "WJ ftiW preientatlon of Um 
xeasons for belieying that three toads, 
or three frogs, were the old arms of 
France. 

Crayon, dSoffirey, Esq. A pseu- 
donym under which Washington Ir- 
ving published "The Sketch-book." 

Crazy Poet. Sec Mad Poet. 

Creakle, Mr. A tyrannous school- 
master in Dickens's novel of " David 
Copperfield;" represented as bully- 
ing tlie little David's incipient man- 
liness out of him. 

Creole State. A name sometimes 
given to the State of Louisiana^ in 
which the descendants of the origmal 
French and Spanish settlers consti- 
tute a large proportion of the popu- 
lation. 

Orescent City. A popular name for 
the city of New Orleans, the older 
portion of which is built around the 
convex side of a bend of the Missis- 
sippi River. In the progress of its 
growth up-stream, however, the citv 
has now so extended itself as to fill 
the hollow of a curve in the oppo- 
site direction, so that the river-front 
presents an outline resembling the 
character 5. 

Cres'^-dft. The heroine of Shake- 
speare's play, " Troilus and Cressida," 
founded upon Chaucer's "Troilus 
and Cresseide ; " represented as beau- 
tiful, witty, and accomplished, but 
impure. 

JQ9- " It is well known that there is no 
trace of the particular story of ' Troilus 
and Cressida ' among the ancients. I find 
not so much as the name Cressida once 
mentioned." Knighi. 

Gre-u'sft. [Gr. Kprfov<r«.] {Gr.^Rom. 
Mffth.) A daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, and the wife of -^neas, who 
became oy her the father of Ascanius. 
When iSneas made his escape from 
Ihe flames of Troy, with his father 
Anchises and his son Ascanius, she 
followed him, but was unable to keep 
him in sight, and became lost in the 
streets ojf the city. 

80 when iEneu fhrongh the flaxnei of Trey 
Bore hig pale nie, and led his lovely boy \ 
With loitering step the fkir Creuaa stayed, 
And death iiiTolTed her hi eternal shade. 

xXirtrnl. 



OrSy'ton, Paul (-tn). A pseudonym 
of J. T. Trowbridge, a popular Ameri- 
can novelist of the. present day. 

Criohton, The Admirable (kil'tn). 
James Crichton, a Scottish gentleman 
of the sixteenth century, who, at the 
early age of fourteen, took his degree 
of Master of Arts, and was considered 
a prodisy, not only in abilities, but 
in actuu attainments. [Written also 
Creighton.] 

The editor of the translation before us has 
collected some anecdotes, one of wliich is truly 
singular, and calls to mind the marvelous 
atoms which axe told of the JdmnxMe Crewh- 
ton, Mdvu Rnv, 

He [Keyserlingi carried off all manner of 
college pnzes. ana was the Admirable CHeh' 
ton ot K5nigsbeig University and the srado- 
ates there. CSurlvU. 

Crisp. One of the names of Puck, or 
Robin Goodfellow. 

Gria'pin. 1. The patron of shoe-mak- 
ers, represented as such in the cere- 
monial processions of the craft. He is 
also worshiped as a saint and mart^ 
by the Catholic church. About the 
middle of the third century, under the 
reign of Diocletian, Crispin, with his 
brother Crispian, accompanied St. 
Quentin when he preached the gospel 
in France. The two brothers settled 
at Soissons, and, while pursuing their 
mission, supported themselves by 
making shoes, until their martyr- 
dom, A. D. 287. 

2. The name of a valet in French 
comedy ; — popularly used to desig- 
nate a wag or jester. 

Oris'pin-Cat'i-llne. A nickname 
fastened by Mirabeau upon D'Es- 
pr^m^nil, in ridicule of his conspira- 
cies. He seems to have thought the 
name of Catiline alone too respect- 
able, and therefore prefixed that of 
Crispin, which probably alludes to a 
comedy in one act, published in 1707 
by Le Sage, and called " Crispin the 
Rival of his Master." The story 
turns on the tricks of Crispin to gain 
the affections of his master's mistress. 

Note Airther our old Farlementary fiiend 
Cyispin-CatUine d'Espr^minil. Cawlyle. 

Crisa Eringle. See Eriss Erinole. 

Croaker. A character in Goldsmith's 
comedy, " The Good-natured Man; '* 
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intended as a caricatare on men who 
are always filled with groundless 
and ludicrous apprehensions. 

The young tmveler expected a Irant of in- 
dignation; but whether, as Croaker eaja^ . . , 
our hero had exhausted himself in mtting 
tway his misfortunes beforehand, so that he 
did not feel them when they actually arrived, 
or whether he found the company m which 



he was placed too congenial to lead him to le- 

{>ine at any thing which delayed his journey, 
t is certain that he submitted to hia lot with 
much resignation. Sir W. Scott. 

Oro'ous. [Gr. Kpoxof .] ( Gr. 4" ^iom. 
Myth,) A young man who was en- 
amored of the nymph Smilax, and 
was changed by tne gods into a saf- 
firon-plant, because he loTed without 
being loved again. 

GrcB'«u8. [Gr. Kpoi<n9.] The last 
king of Lydia, and the richest man 
- of his time. 

Crortan-sry, Ghrys't^l. A pseudo- 
nym of Sir Walter Scott ; the name of 
the imaginanr editor of his " Chroni- 
cles of tiie Canongate." 

Oro'nos. [Gr. Kpovo?.] {Gr. Mif^.) 
The youngest of the Titans; iden- 
tified by the Romans with Saturn. 
See Saturn. 

Op6^-de'ro (9). [From crowd, an 

ancient kind of violin.] A fiddler 

who figures in Butler's "" Hudibras." 

To confirm him in this fkrorable opinion, I 
beean to execute such a complicated flourish 
as I thoueht must hare turned Crowdero into 
• pillar of stone with envy and wonder. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Crowe, Captain. A celebrated nauti- 
cal personage in Smollett's "Adven- 
tures of Sir Launcelot Greaves." 



** Captain Crowe had commanded 
a merchant ship hi the Meditemmean 
trade for many years, and saved some 
money by dint of frugality and traffic. 
He was an excellent seaman, — brave, ac- 
tive, friendly in his way, and scmpulously 
honest ; but as little acquainted with the 
world as a sucking child ; whimsical, im- 
patient, and so impetuous that he could 
not help breaking in upon the conversa- 
tion, whatever it might be, with repeated 
interruptions, that seemed to burst firom 
him by involuntary impulse. When he 
himself attempted to speak, he never 
fluisbed his period, but made such a 
number of abrupt transitions that his 
discourse seemed to be an unconnected 
series of unfinished sentences, the mean- 
ing of whieh It wafl not easy to decipher.'' 

Smollett. 



Growfield, Cbrlstoplier. A paeiido- 
nym of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Crowquill, A. A pseudonym adopt- 
ed by Alfred Henry Forrester (b. 
1805), a popular English humorist 
of die present day. 

Crommlea, Mr. (kriim'lz). The ec- 
centric manager of a theatrical com- 
1)any in Dickens's novel of " Nicho- 
as Nickleby.*' 

Crii's6e, Bob'in-son (-sn). The hero 
of De Foe's great novel; a ship- 
wrecked sailor who for many years 
leads a soUtary existence on an unin- 
habited island of the tropics, and 
who alleviates his lon^ reclusion by 
an inexhaustible prodigality of con- 
trivance. 



De Foe founded this story upon 
the adventures of Alexander Selkirk (b. 
1676), a Scottish sailor who was left on 
the uninhabited island of Juan Femandei 
in 1704, by his captain, one Straddling, 
to whom he had given some cause of of- 
fense. Here he resided for four years and 
four months, when he was rescued by 
Captain Woods Rogers^ and taken to 
England. De Foe has often been charged 
with having surreptitiously taken the 
story of Crusoe fixmi the papers of Selkirk, 
but he can have borrowed little beyond 
the mere idea of a man being left alone 
on a desert isle, there being scarcely any 
thing common to the adventures of tlM 
real and the fictitious solitary. 

There are Ao&uuon Crvaott in the moral as 
well as physical world . . . ; men cast on 
desert isunds of thought and speculation! 
without companionship; without worldly re- 
BOUTces; forced to arm and clothe themselves 
out of the remains of sMpwrecked hopes, and 
to make a home for their solitary hearts in 
tiie nooks and comets of imagination and 
reading. LeiQh Sunt. 

What man does not remember with r^tet 
the fost time that he read Rabmson Cnuoe t 

Maeauloff, 

It soon became eWdent to me. that, like 
Bobinson Crusoe with his boat, I had begun 
on too large a scale, and that, to launch my 
history sucoesaftilly, I must reduce its proi>or- 
tions. W. Irvinff. 

Crystal Hilla. An old name for the 
White Mountains, in New Hamp- 
shire, sometimes used by modem 

writers. 

We had passed 
The high source of the Saco; and, bewildered 
In tiie dwarf spruee-belts of the Crated HiUs. 
Had heard above us, like a voice in the elond« 
The horn of Faby an sounding. Whittler. 

Cu'bit-op'o-li8. See Mesopotamia. 
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Caddie, Headriss. See Heabbioo, 

CUDDIS. 

CkifYee, or OxsiPteiy' A familiar or 
contemptuons name applied to ne- 
CToes. The word is said to be of 
African origin, and it has been borne 
as a surname. See Sambo. 

Africa alone, of all nations, — though Turk^ 
haa a leanine that way. — sets up tatness as a 
standard of oeauty. But Cuffey is not ac- 
ImowledKed by the rest of the world as the 
arbiter eiegcmtiantm, PvtnamCt Mag. 

Oimc-ta'tor. [Lat., the delayer.] A 
surname given to the illustrious Ro- 
man ^neral, Quintus Fabius Maxi- 
mus Verrucosus (d. b. c. 203), on ac- 
count of his cautious but salutary 
measures in opposing the progress of 
Hannibal. He avoided all direct 
engagements, tantalized the enemy 
with marches and counter-marches, 
watched his movements with unre- 
mitting vigilance, cut off his strag- 
flers and foragers, and compelled 
im to weary his allies by necessanr 
exactions, and to dishearten his sol- 
diers by fruitless maneuvers, while 
Rome gained by the delay, and as- 
. sembled her forces in greater strength. 

If Wellinfl^n found it judicious to play the 
Cunctator m Portuxal and Spun, he would 
hardly hare followed the Fabian tactics, if he 
had met the French in England. Szabcul. 

Cun^gonde, Mmle. (kii'ni'^d^d', 

34, 62). The mistress of Candide in 

Voltaire's novel of this name. 

Bright goddess [the moon], if thou art not 
too busy with Candid and MiM Cuaegtmd't 
afbirB,take Tristram Shandy's under thy pro- 
tection also. Sterne. 

Cu^id. [Lat. Cupido.] ( Gr, <f Rom, 
Myth.) The son of Mars and Venus; 
the god of love. He was the con- 
stant companion of his mother, and, 
armed witib bow and arrows, he shot 
the darts of desire into the bosoms 
of both gods and men. He was rep- 
resented as a winged child or youtn, 
and often with a bandage covering 
his eyes. 

Ou'r&n. A courtier, in Shakespeare^s 
tragedy of "Lear." 

Curate of Meudon (moM6n', 43, 62). 
[Fr. Le Curd de Meudon.] A name 
W which Rabelais (1483-1553), the 
French satirist, is often referred to. 
He was, during the latter part of his 
life, the parish priest of Meudon. 



OuM-rtt-t (9,23). Thno Albanian 
brothers, who. according to an old 
Roman legend, fought, in the time 
of Tullus Hostilius, with three Ro- 
man brothers, the Horatii, and were 
conquered by the cunning and brav- 
ery of one of them. 

Ou'ri-o. A gentleman attending on 
the Duke of Illyria in Shakespeare's 
»* Twelfth Night" 

Curioua Impertinent, The. [Sp. 
£1 Curioso Impertinente,] The title 
of a " novel " or tale introduced by 
Cervantes into his ** Don Quixote " 
by way of episode, and a designation 
ot one of the characters in it, an 
Italian gentleman who is foolish 
enough to make trial of his wife's 
virtue — of which he is firmly con-? 
vinced — by persuading a trusted 
friend to seem to lay siege to it He 
suffers the deserved penalty of his 
impertinent curiosity in the treach- 
er}' of his friend ana the infidelity of 
his wife. 

Cur-ta'n$. [It., the shortener; — so 
called from its being used to cut off 
heads.] 1. The sword of Ogier the 
Dane. 

2. The sword of Edward the Con- 
fessor, which is borne before the 
kings of England at their coronation. 
It has a blunted edge as being em- 
blematical of mercy, and is carried 
between the swords of justice tempo- 
ral and justice spiritual. 

Our'ti-o (kur^shl-o). A servant to 
Petruchio, in Shakespeare's " Tam- 
ing of the Shrew." 

Cutpurse, Moll, or M411. A pseudo- 
nym of Mary Frith, a notorious char- 
acter frequently mentioned or allud- 
ed to by the older English writers. 
She is the heroine of Middleton's 
comedy entitled " The Roaring Girl," 
and is introduced b^^ Nat. Field, a 
contemporary dramatist, in his piece 
called ^^ Amends for Ladies.'* 

Outtle, Captain. A character in 
Dickens's " Dombey and Son," com- 
bining great humor, eccentrici^, and 
pathos. He is distinguished ror his 
simplicity, credulity, and generous 
trustfulness. One or his famous ex- 
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pi«68ions 18, " When found, make a 
note of." 

Are there anr of y oil, my readers, who hare 
not read the '' Life of Robert iliOl " ? If so, in 
the words of the gri^at Captain OUtle. " When 
found, make a note of it/* Never mmd what 
your theological opinion is, . . . send for 
Bobert HalL Sir E. Bulxoer LpUon. 

Oyb'e-le. {Rom. Myth.) The daugh- 
ter of Coelus and Terra, and the wife 
of Saturn'; the same as the Bhea 
and Ops of the Greeks. She is rep- 
resented as wearing a mural crown, 
and riding in a chariot drawn by 
lions, or seated on a throne with lions 
at her side. [Called also Bona Dea 
and Mother of tf^e Gods.'] 

Might she the wise Latona be, 

Or the towered Cybelet 

Mother of a hundred gods? 

Juno dares not give her odda. JfiBon. 

She looks a-sea-CVbeZe, fresh from ocean, 
Biaing with her tiara of jproud towers. 

At airy distance, with majestic motion, 
A rmer of the waters and their powers. 

Byron (on Vetuce). 

Oy'dlops. [Lat. Cycl/Tpes, Gr. KvirAoo- 
irc9, the round-eyed.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A gigantic one-eyed race of 
men inhabiting the sea-coasts of Si- 
cily, sons of Coelus and Terra. Ac- 
cording to Hesiod, they were three in 
number, and their names were Ai^es, 
Steropes, and Brontes. Homer de- 
scribes them as wild, insolent, law- 
less shepherds, who devoured human 
beings. A later tradition represents 
them as Vulcan's assistants in fabri- 
cating the thunderbolts of Jupiter. 
See Polyphemus. 

Oyl-le'ni-us. [Gr. KvAA^i^mx.] {Gr, 
^ Rom. Myth.) A surname of Mer- 
cury, derived from Mount Cyll^ie, in 
Arcadia, where he was bom. 

Oyxn'be-lXiie, or QTin'be-llne. A 
legendary or mythical king of Brit- 
ain, and the hero of Shakespeare's 
play of the same name. 



Cyn'o-sure. [Lat. Cynotura, Gr. 

Kvvotrovpd.'] {Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) An 

Idaean nymph, and one of the nurses 

of Jupiter, who placed her in the 

constellation Ursa Minora as the i>ole- 

star. 

Towers and battlements it seea 
Bosomed high in tufted trees. 
Where perhaps some l)eautiy Iio» 
The Qpumire of neighboring eyes. 

JSUoM. 

Cyn'thi-^. [Gr.KvveCa.'] {(Cr. ^ 

Cyn'thi-us. [Gr. Kvi^tfiof.] | Rom. 

Myth.) Surnames respectively of 

Diana land Apollo, derived from 

Mount Cynthus, in the island of De- 

los, their birthplace. See Apollo, 

DiAKA. 

Even Qfnthia looks haggard of an after- 
noon, as we may see her sometimes in tb» 
present winter season, with Phoebus staring 
jRer out of countenance firom the opposite side 
<^ the heavens. ^ackeray. 

Cyp'^-ris'sus. [Gr. Kvirapurtro?.] {Gr. 
& Rom. MyOi.) A beautiful youth, 
beloved by Apollo, whose favorite 
stag he inadvertently killed, in con- 
sequence of which immoderate grief 
seized upon him, and he was meta- 
morphosed into a cypress. 

O^-re'ne. [Gr. Kvp^n?.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) A water-nymph, the mother 
of Aristseus. Her residence under the 
Peneus, and the visit of her son to her, 
are described in a beautiful episode in 
the fourth book of Virgil's "Geor- 
gics." 

C5^-the'r^ [Gr. Kv$^pa,] ) ( Gr. ^ 

C7tli'e-re'&. [Gr. Kvdepeui.] ( Jiom. 

Myth. ) Different forms of a surname 

of VenuSj derived from the town of 

Cythera, m Crete, or the isle of Cy- 

thera, where the goddess was said to 

have first landed, and where she had 

a«celebrated temple. 

Violets dim. 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's «yes. 
Or CV«Aerca'« breath. Shak. 
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DflBd'a-los (17). [6r. Aoi'SoAoc.] {Gr. 
^ Rom, JlfiytA.) A most ingenious 
artist of Athens, who formed the 
famous Cretan labyrinth, and who, 
by the help of wings which he con- 
stracted, fled from Crete across the 
iBgean Sea, to escape the resentment 
of Minos. He was thought to be the 
inventor of carpentry and of most of 
its tools, such as the saw, the ax, the 
gimlet, and the like. See Icarus. 

Da'£5n. [A diminutive of the Heb. 
day^ a fish.] ( Myth.) A Phcenician 
or Syrian divinity, who, according 
to the Bible, had richly adorned tem- 

files in several of the Philistine cities, 
n profane history, the name by which 
he is known is Verceto. He is repre- 
sented as having the face and hands 
of a man and the tail of a fish ; and • 
he seems to have been generally re- 
garded as a symbol of fertility and 
reproduction. See Judges xvi. 23; 1 
Bam, v. 4. 

Next came one 
Who mourned in earnest, when the eaptire 

ark 
Ifaimed his brute image, head and hands 

lopped off 
In his own temple, on the grunsel edge, 
Where he fell flat, and shamed his worship- 
ers: 
Dagon Yum name; sea-monster, upward man 
And downward fish: yet had his temple high 
Iteared in Azotus, dreaded throujifh the coast 
Of Palestine, in Oath and Ascalon, 
And Accaron and Oaza*s fipontier bounds. 

MUion. 

Dag'o-net, Sir. The attendant fool 

of King Arthur. [Written also 

Daguenet.] 

I was then /S&* Doffongii in AiUiur^i show. 

Shak. 

Dal-gar'no, Iiord. A prominent 
character in Sir Walter Scott's ** Foi^ 
tones of Nigel ; *' a profligate young 
Scottish lord, thoroughly heartless 
and shameless, who carried "the 
craft of gray hairs under his curled 
love-locks." 

Dal-Sef tr> BittmiBurter Dti'g^ld. 

A mercenary soldier of fortune in Sir 
Walter Scott's **I.«gend of Mont- 
rose," distinguished for his pedantry, 
conceit, cool intrepidity, vulgar as- 



surance, knowledge of the world, 
greediness, and a hundred other 
qualities, making him one of the 
most amusing, admirable, and nat- 
ural characters ever drawn by the 
hand of genius. 

4^ " The gvneral Idea of the cbame- 
ter is fiimiliar to oar romlc dramntiats 
after the Kestoration, and may be said in 
some measure to be roxupoundecr of Cap- 
tain Fluellen and Bobadil ; but the ludi- 
crous combination of the *oLdado with 
the divinity student of liareschal College 
is entirely original." Jtffrey. 

Our second remarlc ia of the circumstance 
fluit no Historian or I^arrator, neither Schil- 
ler, Btrada, Thuauus, Monroe, nor Dvgald 
JJcUoettjft malces any mention of Ahasuer's 
having been present at the iiattle of l.tttzen. 

He [a haclc author] lets out bis pen to the 
highest bidder, as Captam Dalgetty lei out hia 
sword. £. 1*. Whipple, 

Damis (dft^me^. A character in 
Moli^re's comedy of ** Tartuffe," dis- 
tinguished by his self-willed impetu- 
osity. 

Dam'o-oldf. [Gr. Aa^oicA^f.] A 
courtier of the elder Dionyeius, the 
tvrant of Syracuse. H aving extolled 
tne happiii&<s caused by the posses- 
sion of wealth and power, Dionysius 
gave him a striking illustration of the 
real nature of such seeming happiness, 
by placing him at a table loaoed with 
delicacies, and surrounded by all the 
insignia of ro^^alty, but, in the midst 
of his magnificent banquet, Damo- 
cles, chancing to look upward, paw 
a sharp and naked swora suspended 
over his head by a single horse-hair. 
A sight so alarming instantly changed 
his views of the felicity of Icings. 

Lilce Z>a7noc7es at his celebrated banquet; 
Beliecca perpetually beheld, amid the gor- 
geous display, the sword which was suspended 
over the heads of her people by a sinrie hair. 

Bir W.Scott, 

On what Damocles- hairs must the Jnd^ 
ment-sword hang over this distracted earth. 

Carlyle, 

Dft-moB'-t^s. A herdsman in Theoc- 
ritus and Virgil; hence, any herds- 
man or rustic. 

Bough satyta danced, and fauns with ekyvea 
neel 
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Fran fh« glad loaiid ironUL not be abtent 
And oldlkunataM loved to hew our tons. 

jRltOH, 

Da'ttaL^n. [Gr. ^iftMv.] 1. A noble 
Pythagorean of Syracuse, memorable 
for his friendship for Fythias, or 
Phintias, a member of the same sect. 
The latter, having been condemned 
to death by Dionysius I., the tyrant 
of Syracuse, begged leave to go home 
for the purpose of arranging his af- 
fairs, Damon pledging his own life 
for the return of his friend. Dio- 
nysius consented, and Pythias came 
back iust in season to save Damon 
from death. Struck by so rare and 
noble an example of mutual friend- 
ship, the tyrant pardoned Pythias, 
and entreated to be admitted as a 
third into their sacred fellowship. 

2. A goat-herd in the third £clog[ue 
of Yirgfl ; hence, ady rustic or swain. 

Damsel of Brittany. A name given 
to Eleanora, daughter of Geotiiey, 
second son of Henry II. of England, 
and Duke of Brittany by marriage 
with Constance, the daughter and 
heiress of Duke Conan IV. 



Richard, the saccesRor of Henry, 
' dying without issue, the Knglish crown 
rightfully devolved upon Arthur, the son 
of Qeoffirey ; but John, the brother of 
Richard, and the youngest of the; sons of 
Henry, determined to secure it to him- 
self. He, therefore, managed to capture 
the young prince, his nephew, and con- 
signed him to close custody, first in the 
castle of Falaiae, and afterwiurd at Rouen, 
where he is supposed to have murdered 
him by his own hand. Arthur being 
dead, the next in the order of succession 
was Eleanor, his sister. John, however, 
obtained possession of her person, carried 
her to England, and confined her in the 
castle of Bristol, in which prison she re- 
mained till her death, in 1241. 

Dan'ft-e. [Or. AweLij.] {Gr. 4' Bom, 
MyOi,) The daughter of Acrisius, 
and the mother of Perseus by Jupi- 
ter, who visited her in the form of a 
shower of gold when she was diut 
up in a tower by her father. 

D$-na1-dd9. [Lat.; Gr. Aay<U5e«.] 
(Gr. 4' Bam. Myth.) The fifty 
daughters of Danaus, king of Argos, 
betrothed to the fifty sons of ^gyp- 
tus, all of whom they killed on the 



first ni^ht after marriage, in Adfill- 
ment ot a promise exacted by Danaus, 
Lynceus alone excepted, who was 
spared by liis wife Hypermnestra. 
Her guilty sisters were punished for 
their crime, in Hades, by being com- 
pelled everlastingly to draw water 
out of a deep well, and pour it into a 
vessel full of holes. 

Dandle Dmniont. See Dinmoiit, 
Dandie. 

Dandin, George (zhorzh ddn'd&n', 58^ 
62, 64). The title of a comedy by Mo- 
li^re, and the name of its hero, a 
wealthy French citizen, who has had 
the Impudence to marry a sprig of 
quality, dauj^hter of an old noble 
called Monsieur de Sotenville, and 
his no less noble spouse, Madame de 
la Prudoterie, and who, in conse- 
quence, is exposed at once to the 
coquetry of a light-headed wife, and 
to the n^orous sway of her parents, 
who, called upon to interpose with 
their authority, place their daughter 
in the right, and the unhappy I'ottt- 
rier, their son-in-law, in the wrong, 
on every appeal which is made to 
them. 'Falling, in consequence of 
this metaUiance, into many disagree- 
able situations, he constantly ex- 
claims, " TuVtu vouht^ George Dan- 
din,'* You would have it so,' George 
Dandin. The expression has hence 
become proverbial to denote self-in- 
flicted pain, and the name is common- 
hr applied to any silly, simple^ninded 
^llow. 

If yon hare really been fbol enough to hH 
in love tiiere, and have a mind to pby Oeorpe 
Dandin, 111 find you lome money for the 
part. CReade, 

Dandin, Penin (p6f'r&n' d6a'd&n', 
62.) 1. The name or an ignorant rustic 
jud^ in Rabelais, who heard causes 
sittmg on the first trunk of a tree 
which he met, instead of seating him- 
self, like other judges, on the fieurs- 
de-lis. 

2. The name of a ridiculous judge, 
in Racine^s comedy, " Les Plaideurs," 
and in La Fontaine's ^* Fables.'* 

Dangle. A prominent character in 
Sheridan's farce, " The Critic ; " one 
of those theatrical amateurs who be- 
siege a manager with impertinent 
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dattery and gratuitons advice. He 
is said to have been intended for a 
Mr. Thomas Yauehan, author of 
" The Hotel," an indifferently suc- 
cessftd play. 

Daniel, The 'Well-lanfpiased. A 
name given by William Browne 
(1590-1645), in his ''Britannia's 
Pastorals,^' to the English poet 
Samuel Daniel (1562-1619), whose 
writings are remarkable for their 
modem style and pervading purity 
of taste and grace of language. 

Dsph'ne. [Gr. Aa^vi}.] ( Gr, <f Bom. 
Myth.) A beautiful maiden beloved 
by Apollo, and metamorphosed into 
a laurel-tree while attempting to es- 
cape from him. 

Nay, lady, sit; if I but ware thii wand, 
Tour serves are all chained up in alabaater, 
And you a statue, or, as Dapme was, 
Boot-bound, that fled Apollo. JftZtoti. 

Dsph'nis. [Gr. Aa^i/if .] {Gr.^Rom, 
Myih.) A beautiful young Sicilian 
shejvherd, a son of Mercury. He was 
the inventor of bucolic poetry, and a 
favorite of Pan and Apollo. 

Dapper. A clerk in " The Alchemist," 
a play by Ben Jonson. . 

This reminds us of the extreme doting at- 
tachment which the queen of the fidiies is rep- 
resented to liaye taken for Jkapper. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Dapple. The name of Sancho's ass, 
in Cervantes's romance of "Don 
Quixote." 

Darnt>y and J5an. A married couple 
said to have lived, more than a cen- 
tuiy ago, in the village of Healaugh, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
celebrated for their long life and con- 
jugal felicity. Thev are the hero 
and heroine of a ballad called " The 
Ha|)py Old Couple," which has been 
attriouted to Pnor, but is of uncer- 
tain authorship. Timperley says that 
Darby was a printer in Bartholomew 
Close, who died in 1730, and that 
the ballad was written by one of his 
apprentices by the name of Henry 
Woodfall. 

Yon might hare sat, like DctHtg cmd Joan. 
and flattered each otheri and billed and cooed 
like a pair of pigeons on a perch. TTlociberay. 

Indeed now, if you would but condescend 
to forgive and foiget, perhaps some day or 
other we may be JJarbp and Joan^ — only, you 
•ee, just at this moment I am really not worthy 
ofsuch a Joan. . Sir E. Bwwer Lytton. 



Dar'dft-nua. [Gr. A<£paafw¥.] ((7r. ^ 
Rom, Myth.) The son of Jupiter and 
£lectra of Arcadia, and ancestor of 
the royal race of Troy. 

Da'r^s ( 9 ). One of the competitors at 
the funeral games of Anchises in 
Sicily, described in the fifth book of 
Virgil's "^neid." He was over- 
come at the combat, of the cestus by 
£nteUus. 

A Trmw combat would be something n«wi 
Let Daru beat EnteUus black and blue. 

Cowper, 

Dark and Bloody Ground, The. 
An expression often used in allusion 
to Kentucky, of which name it is 
said to be the translation. The 

Ehrase is an epitome of the early 
istory of the State, of the dark and 
bloody conflicts or the first white 
settlers with their savage foes; but 
the name originated in the fact that 
this was the- grand battle-ground 
between the northern and southern 
Indians. 

Dark Day, The. May 19, 1780; — 
80 called on account of a remarkable 
darkness on that day extending over 
all New England. In some places, 
persons could not see to read common 
print in the open air for several hours 
together. Birds sang their evening 
song, disappeared, ana became silent; 
fowls went to roost; cattle sought the 
barn-yard ; and candles were lighted 
in the houses. The obscuration be- 
gan about ten o'clock in the mom- 
mg, and continued till the middle of 
the next night, but with differences 
of degree and duration in different 
places.^ For several days previous, 
the wind had been variable, but 
chiefly from the southwest and the 
northeast. The true cause of this re- 
markable phenomenon is not known. 

David. See Jonathan. 

Da'vus. The name commonly given 
to slaves in Latin comedies. The 

Froverb, "Bavtts wm, turn (EdipuSy''* 
am Davus, not (Edipus, (that is, a 
simple servant, not a resolver of rid- 
dles,) occurs in Terence. 

Da'vy. Servant to Shallow, in the 
Second Part of Shakespeare's ** Eling 
Heniy IV." 
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OM OndTlH aMoelaled hinuelf iRiih a pn^jr 
so much to his taste, pretty much aa Davy in 
the revels of his master, Justice Shallow. 

Sir W.SeotL 

Da,Yj Jones. See Jokes, Davt. 

Daw'son, Bully (-sn). A noted Lon^ 
don sharper, swaggerer, and de- 
bauchee, especially in Blackfriars and 
its infamous purlieus. He lived in 
the seventeenth century, and was a 
contemporary of Rochester and Eth- 
erege. An allusion to him occurs in 
the " Spectator," No. 2. 

Tom Brown had a shrewder insieht into 
this kind of character than either of nis pred- 
ecessors. He divides the palm more equably, 
and allows his hero a sort of dimidiate pre- 
eminence:— ** Bully Dawson Wcked by half 
the town, and half the town kicked by Btdljf 
Dawaon. This was true retributive justiee. 

Charles Lamb. 

"When, in our cooler moments, we reflect on 
his [Homer's] Jove-protected warriors, his in- 
Tulnerable Achilles, they dwindle into insig- 
nificance, and we are ready to exclaim, in the 
quaint language of another, ** Bvlly Dawaon 
would have fbught the Devil with such ad- 
Tantages." Jonea Very. 

Day of Barricades. [Fr. Jountee des 
Banicades.'] (Fr. Hist) 1. May 
12, 1588, on which day the Duke of 
Guise entered Paris, when Henry HI., 
at his instigation, consented to take 
severe measures a^inst the Hugue- 
nots, on the promise that the duke 
would assist him in purging Paris of 
strangers and obnoxious persons. No 
sooner, however, was an attempt 
made to carry out this plan, than the 
populace arose, erected barricades, 
and attacked tne king's troops with 
irresistible fury. Henry HI., naving 
requested the Duke of Guise to put a 
stop to the conflict, fled from Paris, 
and the moment the duke showed 
himself to tl^e people, they pulled 
down the barricades. 

2. August 26, 1648 ; — so called on 
account of a riot, instigated by the 
leaders of the Fronde, which took 
place in Paris on that day. 

Day of Com-saoks. [Fr. Joumee 
des Farines.'] {Fr. Hist.) A name 
given to the 3d of January, 1591, 
from an attempt made by Henry IV. 
to surprise Paris on that day. Some 
of his officers, disguised as corn- 
dealers, with sacks on their shoul- 
ders, endeavored to get possession of 
the gate St. Honore; but they were 



recognieed, and obliged to inak€ a 
hasty retreat. 
Day of Dnpes. {Fr. Jommee da 
Dwpea.] {Fr,. Hist.) 1. A name 
given to the 11th of November, 1630, 
m allusion to a celebrated imbroglio 
by which the opponents of the prime 
minister Richelieu — at the head of 
whom were Maria de* Medici and 
Anne of Austria — were completely 
worsted in an attempt to eftect bis 
removal from oflice, and the power 
of the cardinal was established upon 
a firmer basis than ever. 

Bichelien himself eonld not have takai a 

Sloomter view of things, when liis levees were 
eserted, and his power seemed annihilated 
before the Day qflhipa. 

Sir E. Buboer I^fttOH. 

2. August 4th, 1789; — so called 
on account of the renunciation by the 
nobles and cler^ in the French 
National Convention of their peculiai: 
immunities and feudal rights. 

Day of Gold Spars. [Fr. Jmtrnee 
des Jtperons (f Or.] See Battle of 
Spurs. 

Day of the Seotions. [Fr. Jovm4e 
des Sections.'^ {Fr. Hist.) The name 
commonly given to an affray which 
occurred on the 4th of October, 1793, 
between the troops under the control 
of the Convention and the National 
Guard acting in the interest of the 
sections of Paris. The contest re- 
sulted in the success of the Conven- 
tion. 

Dean of St. Fatriok's. A title of 
Jonathan Swift (1667-1746), the cele- 
brated English satirist, by which he 
is often referred to. The deanenr of 
St Patrick's is in Dublin. Swift 
was appointed to the place in 1713, 
and retained it until his death. 

Deans, Douce Da'vie. A poor cow- 
feeder at Edinburgh, and the father 
of Effie and Jeanie Deans, in Sir 
Walter Scott's novel. " The Heart 
of Mid-Lothian." He is remarkable 
for his religious peculiarities, for his 
magnanimity in affliction, and his 
amusing absurdities in prosperity. 

Deans, Effie. A character in Scott's 
" Heart of Mid-Lothian," whose lover 
abandons her after effecting her ruin. 
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wf Jeanle* The heroine of 
Scott's *' Heart of Mid - Lothian." 
The curcumstances of her history are 
based upon facts communicated to 
the author by a correspondent. 



^^ She is a perfect model of sober 
heroism ; of the unioa of good sense with 
■troDg affectiooA, firm principles, and 
perfect disinterestedness ; and of the 
calm superiority to misfortune, danger, 
and diffluultj, which such a union must 
create.'' Senior. 

We foUow the trnTelers (In the *' Pflgrim*! 
ProgreM "] through their dlegorieal progrcfls 
with interest not inferior to that with which 
we follow Elizabeth from Siberia to Moicow, 
or Jeanie Decau from Edinburgh to London. 

Macmiitiy, 

I>ebatable Iiand, The. A tract of 
land on the western border of Eng- 
land and Scotland, between the £sk 
and Sark, which was at one time 
claimed by both kingdoms, and was 
afterward divided between them. It 
was long the residence of thieves and 
banditti, to whom its dubious state 
ajQTorded a refuge. 

Peoree of Fontainebleau (fon'tdn- 
blo'). (Fr.Hist.) An edict of the 
Emperor Napoleon I., dated at Fon- 
tainebleau, October 18, 1810, ordering 
the buminjf; of all English goods. 

Bedlook, Sir IjMoes't^r (les^ter). 
A character in Dickens's novel of 
" Bleak House." '* He is an honor- 
able, obstinate, truthful, hi^h-spirit- 
ed, intensely prejudiced, perfectly un- 
reasonable man.'* 

Deeralayer. The hero of Cooper's 
novel of the same name. 



"This character ... Is the an< 
thorns ideal of a chiTalresque manhood, 
of the grace which is the natural flower 
of purity and virtue ; not the Stoic, bnt 
the Christian of the woods, the man of 
honorable act and sentiment, of courage 
and truth." Duyckinck. 

Defender of the Faith. [Lat. Fidei 
Defensor.] A title conferred, in 
1621, by rope Leo X. upon King 
Henry VHI. of England, in conse- 
quence of a Latin treatise ** On the 
Seven Sacraments" which the lat- 
ter had published in confutation of 
Luther, and had dedicated to that 

Eontiff. The title was not made 
eritable by his heirs, and Pope Paul 
m., in 1535, upon the king's apostasy > 



in tnrning suppressor of religioiis 
houses, formally revoked and ¥rith- 
drew it. Henry, however, continued 
to use it as a part of the royid stvle, 
and, in 1543, parliament annexed it 
for ever to the crown by stat. 35 Hen. 
VIII. c. 3. 

49" It has been shown that the same 
title was popularly applied to, or was as- 
sumed by, scxne of the kings of England 
who preceded Henry YIII., as JUehacd 
U. and Henry VU. 

Deg'o-re', Sir. [A corrnption of 
Degare^ or Vigart, meaning a per- 
son ** almost lost."] The hero of a 
romance of high antiquity, and for- 
merly veiy popular^ an abstract of 
which may be seen in Ellis's " Speci- 
mens of the Early English Poets." 

De-id'^-mi'l. [Gr. Ai^rea/mcia.] {Gr, 
& Rom. Myth.) The daughter of 
Lycomedes, king of Scyros, and the 
mother of Pyirhus by AchiUes. 

De-iph'o-bua. [Gr. Ai|£^o(iof.] {Gr, 
& Rom, Mgth.) A son of Priam and 
llecuba. After the death of Paris, 
he niarried Helen, but was betravea 
by her to the Greeks. Next to Hec- 
tor, he was the bravest among the 
Trojans. 

DeJ'$^ni'r$ (9). [Gr. Antaveipo.] (Gr. 
4" Rom, Mtfth.) A daughter of 
CEneus, and the wife of Heroules, 
whose death she involuntarily caused 
by sending him a shirt which had 
been steeped in the poisoned blood of 
Nessus, who f^&ely told her that his 
blood would enable her to preserve 
her husband's love. On lieanng that 
Hercules had burnt himself to death to 
escape the torment it occasioned, she 
killed herself in remorse and despair. 

Delaun^, lie Vicoznte (lu ve^kd^t' 
d'lo'nft'j 62). A nom de jAume of 
Mme. Delphine de Girardin (1804- 
1855), under which she published her 
best-known work, the " rarisian Let- 
ters ' ' ( '"''Lettres Parisiennes " ) , which 
originally appeared in " La Presse," 
a newspaper edited by her husband, 
£mile ae Girardin. 

Delectable Mountains. In Bunyan's 
allegory of" The Pilgrim's Progress," 
a range of hills irom whose summit 
might be seen the Celestial City. 
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**When the morning was up, they 
had him to the top ot the house, and 
bid him look south. So he did, and 
behold, at a great distance he saw a 
most pleasant mountainous countn", 
beautified with woods, vineyards, 
fruits of all sorts, flowers idso, with 
springs and fountains, very delectable 
•to behold, ha. xxxiii. 16, 17. ... 
They then went till they came to the 
Delectable Mountains. . . .Now there 
were on the tops of these mountains 
shepherds feedmg their flocks. The 
pilgrims, therefore, went to them, and, 
leaning on their staffs (as is common 
with weary pilgrims when they stand 
to talk with any by the way), they 
asked, * Whose delectable mountains 
are these, and whose be the sheep 
that feed upon them ? ' *' The shep- 
herds answered, "These mountains 
are Emmanuers land, and they are 
within sight of his city, and the 
sheep are his, and he lafd down his 
life ror tfiem." 

On the Muses* hill he is happy and good ■« 
one of the shepherds on the JjetectdbU Jfoun- 
tains. Charles Lamb. 

Delia. A poetical name given by 
the Roman poet Tibulius (d. about 
B. c. 18) to his lady-love, whose real 
name is not certainly known, but is 
thought to have been Plania (from 
planus), of which the Greek Delia 
(from 5^Aof, clear, manifest, plain) is 
a translation. 

Deli-$. [Gr. AijXia.] ){Gr.^ Bom, 
^eli-us. [Gr. AijXios.] ) M^.) Sur- 
names respectively^ of Diana and 
Apollo, as bom ,in Delos. See 
Delos. 

Deli^rht of Mankind. A name given 
by his subjects to Titus, emperor of 
Kome (40-81), whose liberality, af- 
fability, mildness, and virtuous con- 
duct were the subject of general ad- 
miration. 

Dell$ Crila'o^nf, or Delia Crusoa 
School (deleft krd6s'k&). A col- 
lective appellation applied to a class 
of sentimental poetasters of both 
sexes, who arose in England toward 
the close of the last century, and who 
were conspicuous for their affectation 
and bad taste, and for their high- 
flown panegyrics on one another. 



Their productions consisted of odes, 
elegies, epigrams, songs, sonnets, 
epistles, plays, &c. 



Some of these peranns had, by 
chance, beea jumbled together for awhile 
at Florence, where they put forth a vol- 
ume of rhymes, under the title of " The 
Florence Miscellany, " the insipidity and 
fontastic silliiiess of which tramBcend all 
belief. Afterward, they and a number 
of other persons, their admirers and imi- 
tators, h^pax to publish their eflfnsions in 
Englaad^hiefly in two daily newspapers 
called ** The World " and '* The Oracle ; " 
from which they were soon collected, and, 
with vast laudation, recommended to the 
public attention in a volume entitled 
^' The Album," by Bell, the printer. An 
end was at length put to these inanities 
by the appearance, in 1794, of Giflford's 
" Baviad," which, in 1796, was followed 
by its continuation, the ^'Mseviad," — 
both powerful and extremely popular 
satires, which lashed the Delia Crusca au- 
thors with merciless but deserved sever- 
ity. One of the founders of this school 
of poetry, Mr. Robert Merry, wrote under 
the signature ot Delia Ousea, and this 
name was given to the whole brood of 
rhymsters to which he belonged, prob- 
ably because he became the most noted 
of them. Merry had traveled for some 
years on the Continent, and had made a 
long residence in Florence, where he was 
elected a member of the celebrated Aoad- 
emy Delia Chuea. — that is, Academy of 
the Sieve, — which was founded for the 
purpose of purifying and refioiDg the 
Italian language and style. In adopting 
the name of this Academy as a nom de 
plumey Merry may not only have alluded 
to the fact of his membership, but very 
possibly intended to intimate that what 
he should write would be quite exquisite, 
and free from chaff. It would appear 
that Merry was not the first of the writers 
whose lucubrations came out in '' The 
Oracle " and " The World ; " for, says 
Giflford, " While the epidemic malady was 
spreading from fool to fool, I>ella Crusca 
came over [from Italy], and immediately 
announced himself by a sonnet to Love. 
Anna Matilda wrote an incomparable 
piece of nonsense in praise of it ; and the 
two ' great luminaries of the age,' as Mr. 
Bell calls them, fell desperately in love 
with each other. From that p^iod, rot 
a day passed without an amatory epistle, 
fraught with lightning and thunder, et 
quicqmd kdbent telorum armamentaria 
cadi. The fever turned to frenzy : Laura, 
Maria, Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide, and a 
thousand other nameless names, caught 
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MM iBfectton;.uid ftom one «Bd of the 
Udp^oiii to tiie other, aJl was uonaeiixe 
aad Dellik Cruaca. " Other writers of this 
school, besides Merry, whose names haye 
been preserved, are Mr. Bertie Qreathead, 
a man of property and good family ; Mr. 
William Parsons, another gentleman of 
fortune ; Mr. Edward Jemiogfaam (** The 
Bard "), autiior of numerous plays and 
poems ; Miles Peter Andrews, a writer of 

5rok^ae8 and epilogues ; Mr. Sdward 
opbam, the proprietor of The World ; '' 
the Rer. Oharles fiste ('* Morosoph Bste,^' 
as Gffford calls him), principal editor of 
that paper ; Mr. Joseph Weston, a small 
Biag|aiine*criticof theday; JakmesCobbOi 
a now*forgotten fkroe-wrlter ; Frederick 
Pilon, said to have been a player by pro- 
fession ; a Mr. Timothy, or Thomas, Ad- 
ney (who wrote under the anagram of 
'^Mit Yenda," or "Mot Yenda"); Mr. 
Thomas Vaughan (** Kdwin ") ; Mr. John 
Williams (''Tony— or Anthony — Pas- 
qi:dn"); the celebrated James Boswell, 
irho had not yet established his reputa- 
tion as the prince of biographers ; and 
the dramatists^O^Keefe, Morton, Rey- 
nolds, Moicrofb, Sheridan, and the Youn- 
gr Colman, who surviyed and recoyered 
>m their discreditable connection with 
the Bella Grusean folly. Of the lismale 
writers of this school, the principal names 
are those of Mrs. Piosi. the widow of 
Johnson's friend Thrale, out at that time 
the wife of her daughter's music-master ; 
Mrs. U. Cowley C' Anna Matilda"), the 
clever authoress of the ** Belle's Strata- 
gem ; " and the somewhat notorious Mrs. 
Hobinson, who, with all her levity, in- 
tellectual as well as moral, was not alto- 
gether without literary talent and poeti- 
ea\ feeling. In the prefiuse to the " Mae- 
viad," Giflford intimates that he had hem 
ehaxged with breaking butterflies upon 
a wheel ; but *' many a^nan," he adds, 
" who now afieete to pity me for wasting 
my strength upon unr^ifltii^ imbecility, 
would, not long since, haye heard these 
poems with applause, and their praises 
with delight." On the other hand, the 
great patron. Bell, the printer, accused 
him of *■*■ bespattering nearly all the po- 
etical 'eminence of (he day." " But, on 
the whole," says Gifford, '*the clamor 
against me was not loud, and was lost by 
insensible d^gprees in the applause of such 
as I was truly ambitious to please. Thus 
Supported, the good eflRecto of the satire 
{glorioM loqu&r) were not long In mani- 
fosting themselves. Bella Crusca ap- 
peared no more in ' The Oracle,* and, if 
any of his followers ventured to treat the 
town with a soft sonnet, it was not, as 
before, introduced by a pompous prefiice. 



Pop« aad Hlltmi nraaMd theif BVMfior- 
ity, and Este and his coadUutors nlently 
acquiesced in the growing opinion of Choir 
incompetency, and showed some sense oi 
shame." 

I>e158. [Gr. Ai^Xof .] A small islttid 
in the iBgean Sea. one of the Cyclades. 
Here Apollo ana Diana were bom, 
and here the former had a famous 
oracle. Delos was at first a floating 
island, but Neptune fixed it to the 
bottom of the sea, that it might be a 
secure resting-place for L<tona. See 
Latona. 

Bel'phl [Or. AcX^'.] A famous 

oracle of Apollo in Phocis. at the foot 

of Mount Parnassus. [Erroneously 

written D e 1 p h.o s by early y^ngliA 

writers.] 

Apollo flrom hU thrine 
Can no more divine. 
With hoHow shriek the steep of D^^ho$ 

leaving. 
No nightly ttwice, or breafhM spell, 
Inspbru the pale-eyed priest from the_pn>- 

pheticceU. Milum. 

Delphine (dePfen'). The title of a 
novel by Mme. de Stael (1766-1817), 
and the name of its heroine, whose 
character is full of charm, ana is said 
to have been an idealized picture of 
the authoress herself. Delphine has 
a faithless lover, and dies broken- 
hearted. 

DePl4. The signature under which 
David Macbeth Moir, a distinguished 
Scottish writer (1778-1851), contrib- 
uted a series of poems to ** Black- 
wood's Magazine." 

Del'TlUe, Mi. One of the guardians 
of Cecilia, in Miss Bnmey's novel of 
this name; a gentleman of wealth, 
mi^ifioent and ostentations in his 
style of living, and distinguished for 
An air of haughty afiability in his in- 
tercourse with his inferiors. 

l^en old DelvUh reedved Ceeltta, thongh 
thedan^terofanumof lowUrtb. ^ ^^ 

00* wi Scol§» 

De-ma't^r. [Gr. Aiitiviyp'1 (3f<y<ft.) 
One of the great divinities of the 
Greeks, corresponding to the Ceret 
of the Romans. See Ceres. 

De-xnoo'ri-tas, Juxiior. A paen- 
donvm under which Robert Burton 
(1576-1640) miblished his '* Anatomy 
of Melancholy," a work which pre- 
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Bents, in quaint langoa^, and with 
many shrewd and amusing remarks, 
a view of all the modifications or 
that disease, and the manner of cur- 
ing it. The name of Democritus, 
Junior, is introduced in the inscrip- 
tion on his monument in Christ- 
Church Cathedral. It alludes to 
Democritus of Abdera, the celebrated 
** Lai^hing Philosopher " of antiqui- 
ty, ^e Laughing Philosopher. 

]>e-znod'o-cu8. [Gr. Ai^fio&Hco^.] A 

famous bard mentioned in Homer's 

**Odys8e3r " as delighting the guests of 

Kin^ Alcinous, during their repast, hy 

singing the loves of Mars and Venus, 

and the stratagem of the Wooden 

Horse, by means of which the Greeks 

gained entrance into Troy. 

Then ring of Mcret fhlngB that came to p«M 
When beldam Nature in her cradle was; 
And last of kings, and queens, and heroes old. 
Such as the wise Dentoaocus once told 
In solemn songs at King Aldnotu* feast 

MOton. 

De^zno-gor'g^ii. [Gr., from BaCtimv, a 

Sod, and yopy6$, fearful.] {Myth.) 
L formidable and mysterious deity, 
superior to all others, mentioned by 
Lutatius, or Lactantius, Placidus, the 
scholiast on Statins, and made known 
to modem readers by the account of 
Boccaccio, in his "Genealogia Deo- 
rum.*' According to Ariosto, the 
fairies were all suoject to Demogor- 
gon, who inhabited a splendid palatial 
temple on the Himalaya Mountains, 
where eveiy fifth year'he summoned 
them to appear before him, and give 
account of their deeds. The very 
mention of this deity's name was said 
to be tremendous; wherefore Lucan 
and Statins only allude to it. 

Thou wast begot in Demogorgan^t hall. 
And saw'st the secrets of me world unmade. 

Spenaer. 

The dreaded name 
Ot Demogorgon. MUUm. 

Berrydown Triangle. A sobriquet 

fiven to Lord Castlereagh (1769- 
822), afterwards Marquess of Lon- 
doncfetry, in a parody on the Athana- 
sian Creed by William Hone; the 
triangle referring, according to him, 
to " a thing having three sides ; the 
meanest and most tinkling of all mu- 
sical iruiruments ; machinery used in 
military torture. Digtioxart." See 



the *' Third Trial of William Hone 
before Lord EUenborough,'^ 3d edi- 
tion, p. 9, London, 1818. 

De§'de-zno'ii$. The heroine of Shake- 
speare's tragedy of" Othello," daugh- 
ter of Brabantio, a Venetian senator, 
and wife of Othello,, a Moorish gen- 
eral, who kills her in a groundless 
belief of her infidelity. See Othello. 

She was nerer tired of inquiring if sorrow 
had his voung dars faded; and was ready to 
listen ana weep, like Deademonoy at the stories 
of his dangers and rampaigns. Thackaraii, 

Den-oali-^n. [Gr. AevicaAtwi'.l Gr, 
^ Rom. Myth.) A son of Prome- 
theus, king of Phthia, in Thessaly. 
With his wife Pyrrha, he was pre- 
served ftom a deluge sent upon the 
earth by Jupiter; and he became the 
progemtor of a new race of men, b^ 
throwing stones behind him, as di- 
rected bv an oracle. From stones 
thrown 6y Pyrrha there sprang up 
women, and thus tlte worla was re- 
peopled. 

Nor Important less 
Seemed their pcdtton than when the aneioit 



In fkbles old, — less ancient yet than these, — 
J)euealion and chaste Pyrrha, to restore 
The race of mankind drowned, before the 

shrine 
Of Themis stood devout JRUon, 

Devil, The. In the Bible, and m 
Jewish «id Christian theolo^, the 
sovereign spirit of evil, who is ever 
in active opposition to God. A ma- 
jority of the early Christians, literal- 
ly interpreting certain passages of 
Scripture, regarded him as an apos- 
tate angel, Ae instigator of a rebel- 
lion among the heavenly host, and 
their ruler in a kingdom of dark- 
ness opposed to Christ's kingdom of 
light. To his agency was ascribed 
all evil, physical as well as moral; 
and it was believed, that, for his 
crimes, he was doomed to suffer end- 
less torment in a material hell. Al- 
though his power was supreme over 
all not guarded by Christian faith and 
rites, over those who were thus guard- 
ed, it was so weak Uiat they could 
easily rise superior to his influence. 
As prince of the demons, and as the 
ideal of evil, vice, heresy, subtlety, 
and knaverv, he has figured promi- 
nently in literature, especially that 
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of the Middle A^es. In the old myt- 
teries and miracle-plays, he was often 
represented on the stage as a sort of 
satyr or faun, ivlth naming saucer 
eyes, soot}^ complexion, homs^ tail, 
hooked nails, the cloven hoof of a 
goat or horse, and a strong sulphurous 
odor. At the present day, tne doc- 
trine of the existence of a personal 
Devil, the chief of evil spirits, and 
directly or indirectly the author of 
at least all moral evil, is maintained 
by most Christians, but rejected by 
many. See Abaddoic, Beelzebub, 
Satan, &c. 

Devils* Parliament. [Lat. Parlia- 
mentum Duibolicum.l {Eng. Hist.) 
A name given to the Parliament as- 
sembled by Henr}' VI. at Coventry, 
1459, because it passed attainders 
against the Duke of York and his 
chief supporters. 

Devil's Wall. • A name given by 
the inhabitants of the neighborhood 
to the old Roman wall separating 
England from Scotland, because they 
supposed, that, irom the strength of 
the cement and the durability of the 
stone, the Devil must have built it. 
The superstitious peasantry are said 
to be in the habit of gatnering up 
the frajpnents of this wall to put in 
the foundation of their own tene- 
ments to insure an equal solidity*. 

Devonshire Poet. A sobriquet or 
pseudonym of O. Jones, an unedu- 
cated journeyman wool-comber, au- 
thor of "Poetic Attempts," London, 
1786. 

Diable, I.e (lu de^'bl, 61). [Fr., the 
Devil.] A surname given to Robert 
I., Duke of Normandy. See Robebt 
THE Devil. 

Diabolical Parliament. See Dev- 
ils* Parliament. 

Diafoirus, Thomas (to'mft' de'ft^fwd^- 
riiss', 34, 102). A young and pe- 
dantic medical student, about to be 
dubbed doctor, who figures in Mo- 
licre^s " Malade Imaginaire *' as the 
lover of Angelique. 

The undoubdng fidth of a political DUtfoirvs. 

Mcteaulaj/. 

Diamond State. A name sometimes 
given to the State of Delaware, from 



its small size and its great worth, or 
supposed importance. 
Di-a'n$, or Dl-an'|. (Gr. ^ Rmn. 
Myth.) Originally, an Italian divin- 
ity, afterward regarded as identical 
with the Greek Artemis^ the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Latona, and the 
twin sister of Apollo. She was the 
goddess of hunting, chastity, mar- 
riage, and noctnral mcantations. She 
was also regarded as the goddess of 
the moon. See Luna. Her temple 
at Ephesus was onQ of the Seven 
Wonders of the Worid. [Written 
also, poetically, Dian.] 

Hence [from chaatity} had the hantreaa DioM 

her dtead bow. 
Fair silvcr-ahafled queen, for ever chaste. 
Wherewith she tamed the brinded Uonesa 
And spotted moantain pard, but set at nought 
The frivolous bow of Cupid ; sods and men 
Feared her stem frown, and she was queen of 

the woods. Miltom, 

Diavolo, Fra. See Fra Dlwolo. 

Dioky Sam. A cant name applied to 
the inhabitants of Liverpool. 

Diddler, Jeremy. A character in 
Kenny's farce of " Raising the Wind,'* 
where he is represented as a needy 
and seedy individual, always contriv- 
ing, by his songs, bon-moU^ or other 
expedients, to borrow money or ob- 
tain credit 

Di'do. [Gr. Ai&y The daughter of 
Belus, king of lyre, and the wife of 
Sichttus, whom £er brother Pygma- 
lion murdered for his riches. Escap- 
ing to Africa, she purchased as much 
land as could be encompassed with a 
bullock's hide, which — after the bar- 
^in was completed — she craftily cut 
mto small shreds, and thus secured a 
large piece of territory. Here, not 
far from the Phoenician colony of 
Utica, she built the city of Carthage. 
Accoi^ing to Virgil, when ^neas 
was shipwrecked upon her coast, in 
his voyage to Italy, she hospitably 
entertained him, fell in love with him, 
and, because he did not requite her 

fiassion, stabbed herself in despair. 
Called also EU»a^ or EHssa.'] 

Dig'eo^TY. A talkative, awkward ser- 
vant in Goldsmith's comedy, "She 
Stoops to Conquer," — *Uaken from 
the barn to mi^e a show at the side- 
table." 
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Tott nOOd u wen make BhmM^lHT- 

.•SSmel my builboiieiy, if I wn to be . bu^ 
flboa. '«*'^^ 

IJimsncbe, IC (mcwA' de'monjh', 
43, 62). [Fr., Mr. Sunday.) A sobri- 
quet popularly given, in France, to a 
creditor or dun, m allusion to an hon- 
est merchant of this name, introduced 
by Moliisre into his " Don Juan,'» (a. 
iv., sc. 3). He is so called, doubtless, 
because merchants and working-men, 
having no other day in the week to 
themselves, take Sunday for present- 
ing their bills and collectmg the 
money which is due to them. 

Dinah, Aunt. Mr. Walter Shandy's 
aunt, in Sterne's novel of " Tristram 
Shandy." She bequeathed to him a 
thousand pounds, which he had as 
many schemes for expending. 

Din^ont, Dan'dle (or Andrew). 
A humorous and eccentric store- 
farmer in Sir Walter Soott's novel 
of " Guv Mannering ; ' ' one of the best 
of rustic portraits. 

Di'o-med, or Di'o-mftda. |Xat 
Diomtdety Gr. Ato/AnSj??.] ( Gr. <f Kom. 
Myth,) A sou of Tydeus, king of 
^tolia. He was one of the most re- 
nowned of the Grecian chiefs at the 
siege of Troy, where he performed 
many heroic "deeds. He vanquished 
in light Hector and JCneas, the most 
Taliantr of the Trojans, and, along 
with Ulysses, carried off the Palla- 
dium, on which the safety of Troy 
depended. [Called also Jnj^diWe*.] 

Z>l-</ne. [Gr. Atwioy.] ( Gr, ^ Bom. 
Myth.) A nymph who was, accord- 
ing to some accounts, the mother of 
Venus. 

TA'Gn.'f'fSQB, [Gr. Aitf>v<To«, or AuSvu- 
irot.] {Gr. Myth.) The youthful, 
beautiful, and effeminate god of wine ; 
the same as Bacchm, See Bac- 
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c/I>l-ee<««i-zl [Gr. AtAr«wpot, sons of 
/ Zeus, or Jupiter.l {Gr. ^ Bom. 
Myth.) The well-known heroes Cas- 
tor and Pollux, or Polydeuces. See 
Castor. 

Dl'rsB (9). {Bom. Myth.) A name or 



title of ih« Furies, given to them frwn 
their dreadful appearance. 

Dir'oe (4). [Gr. At>tn.l Wife Of 
the Thcban prince Lycos. For cruel 
treatment of Antiope, she was tied to 
a mad buH, and dragged about till 
dead. See Antiopb and Ltcus. 

Bis. [Lat, kindred with tUmu, ^.] 

{Bom. Myth.) A name sometimes 

^ven to Pluto, and hence also to the 

mfemal world. 

Quick it the morement here I And &cn 
to eonftued, unsubatantlAl, you might ceB it 
almost ■pceina. pidlid, dim, iiwae^ like ttie 
kingdomVof Du7 VarlyU. 

Dia-oor'di^^ {Bom. Myth.) A ma- 
levolent deity corresponding with thtf 
Greek JErU, the goddess of conten- 
tion. See Paris. 

Di'T^. A Latin word meaning HcA, 
or a inch man. It is a common or 
appellative noun, or, more strictly| an 
adjective used substantively; but it i» 
often erroneously regarded as a prop- 
er name, when allusion is made to 
our Lord's pariAIe of the rich man 
and Lazarus. (See Luke xvi.) It 
has been suggested that the mistake * 
originally arose from the fact, that, 
in old pictures upon this subject, 
the inscription, or title, was in Latin, 
"i)iVc« et LazaruSy^' and that unedu- 
cated persons probably supposed that 
the first word was the name of the 
neb man, as the last unquestionablj 
was that of the beggar. 

Lazar and Dives Fiyeden direreely. 

And diyers guerdon hadden mey toeresy. 

CMMOtr. 

Nor hare you. O poor parante, and humble 
haneer-on, much reaaon to complain I i onr 
fiiendBhip for JHves is about aa ■mcere ea %M . 
xetom whiidi it usually gets. Thadcerav. 

Divine Doctor. An appellation given 
to Jean Ruysbroek (1294-1381), a 
celebrated mystic 

Dixie. An imaginary place some- 
where in the Southern States of 
America, celebrated in a popular ne- 
gro melody as a perfect paradise of 
luxurious ease ana enjoyment. The 
term is often used as a collective des- 
ignation of the Southern State*. A 
correspondent of the " New Orleans 
Delta " has given the following ac- 
count of the original and eariy appli- 
cation of the name: — 
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'* I do not wUb. to spofl a proUy 
illuaioa, but th« real truth to, that IKzi« 
to an indigenoua Northern negro relraia, 
at oommoQ to the writer as the lamp-posts 
in New York city seventy or seventy-five 
years ago. It waa one of the every-day 
allusions of boys at that time in all their 
out-door sports. And no one ever heard 
of Dixie's ll^id being other than Manhat- 
tan Island until recently, when it has 
been erroneously supposed to refer to the 
8outh firom its connection with pathetic 
negro alleicory. When slavery eidLsted in 
New York, one * Dixy ' owned a large 
tract of land on Blanhattan Island, and a 
large number of slaves. The increase of 
ths slaves, and the increase of the aboU- 
tion sentiment, caused an emigration of 
the slaves to m6re thorough and secure 
slave sections ; and the negroes who were 
thus sent off (many being born there) 
naturally looked back to their old homes, 
▼here they had lived in clover, with feel- 
ings of regret, ae they could not imagine 
amy place like Dixy's. Hence, it became 
synonymous with an ideal locality, eom- 
bining ease, comfort, and material hiCp- 
piaesB of every description. In those 
days, wagro singing and minstrelsy were 
in their infkney. and any subject that 
cenld be wrought into a ballad was eagerly 
picked up. Thto was the case with 

* Dixie.' It originated in New York, and 
assumed the proportions of a song there. 
In its travels, it has been enlarg^, and 
lias * gathered moss.' It has picked up a 

* note ' here and there. A * chorus ' has 
been added to it ; and, firom an indtotinct 
*ciumt' of two or three notes, it has 
beemne an elaborate melody. But the 
fiust that it to not a Southern Mng * can- 
sot be rubbed out.' The &llacy is so 

Kpniar to the contrary, that I have thus 
en at pains to state the real origin of 
it" 

Diz'sy. A nickname given to Ben- 

i'amin Disraeli (b. 1805), an eminent 
iving English statesman. 

Djixmestan ( jin'nes-t^' ). The name 
<^ the ideal re^on in which djinnsy 
w genii, of Oriental superstition re- 
side. [Written also Jinnestan.] 

Doctor, The. A nickname often given 
to the first Lord Viscount Sidmouth 
(1757-1844), on account of his being 
the son of Doctor Antbon7 Addington 
of Beading. 

J^OQtoTp The Admirable. See Ad- 
MiRABLB Doctor; and for Angelic 
Doctor, Authentic Doctor, Di- 



YiNE Doctor, DuLcnrujous Doc- 
tor, Ecstatic Doctor, Eloquent 
Doctor, Evangelical or Gospel 
Doctor, Illuminated Doctor, In- 
vincible Doctor, Irrefragable 
Doctor, Mellifluous Doctor, 
Most Christian Doctfor, Most 
Methodical Doctqr, Most Reso- 
lute Doctor, Plain aki> Perspic- 
uous Doctor, Profound Doctor, 
Scholastic Doctor, Seraphic 
Doctor, Singular IXictor, Sol- 
emn DocTolt, Solid Doctor, Sub- 
tle Doctor, Thorough Doctor, 
Universal Doctor, Venerable 
Doctor, Well-founded Doctor, 
and Wonderful Doctor, see the 
respective adjectives. 

Doctor D6ve. The hero of Southey's 
" Doctor." 

Doctor Dulcamara (dd&l-k&-mft^rft). 
An itinerantphvsician in DonizettTa 
opera, " L^Elisir d'Amore" ("The 
Elixir of Love " ) ; noted for his char- 
latanry, boastfulness, and pomposity. 

Dootor My-book. A sobriauet veiy 
generally bestowed upon John Aber- 
nethy (1765-1830), the eminent Eng- 
lish surgeon. " I am christened Im- 
U>r My-Oook, and satirized under that 
name all over England." The cele- 
brated "My-book," to which he was 
so fond of referring his patients, was 
his " Surgical Observations." 

Doctor of the Incarnation. A titl* 

S'ven to St. CjTil of Alexandria (d. 
4), on account of his long and 
tumultuous dispute with Nestorius, 
bishop of Constantinople, who denied 
the mystery of the hypostatic union, 
and contended that the Deity could 
not have been bom of a woman ; that 
the divine nature was not incarnate 
in, bat only attendant on, Jesus as a 
man ; and therefore that Mary was 
not entitled to the appellation then 
commonly used of Mother of God. 

Doctor Slop. 1. The name of a 
choleric and uncharitable ph^^sician 
in Steme*s novel, "The Lire and 
Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gent." 
He breaks down Tristram's nose, and 
crushes Uncle Toby*s fingers to a 
jelly, in attempting to demonstrate 
the use and virtues of a newlv in- 
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Tented pair of obstetrical forceps. 
Under thia name Sterne ridiculed 
one Doctor Burton, a man-midwife 
at York, against whom he had some 
pique. 

49- ** Th« annals of ratire can furnish 
nothing more cutting and ludicrous than 
this consummate portrait, m> farcical, and 
yet so apparently free from satire." 

Elunn. 

2. The name was applied to Doctor 
(afterward Sir John) Stoddart (1773- 
1856), in caricature pamphlets, on ac- 
count of his violent prejudices, and 
the rancorous denunciations with 
which he assailed the first Napoleon 
and his policy in the London 
"Times" newspaiper,— of which he 
was editor from 1812 to 181G, — and 
also on account of the part he took at 
the time of the Queen-Caroline emeute 
in 1820-21. 
Doctor Squintoxo. A name under 
which the celebrated George White- 
field (1714-1770) was ri^culed in 
Foote's farce of " The Minor." It was 
originally given to him by Theodore 
Hook, who afterwards applied it to 
the Rev. Edward Irving ( 1792-1834), 
who had a strong cast m his eyes. 

Doctor Syntax. The hero of a work 
by William Combe (1741-1823), en- 
titled " The Tour of Dr. Syntax in 
Search of the Picturesque," formerly 
very popular. 

Do-do'nft. [Gr. AwScGio}.] A very fa- 
mous oracle of Jupiter in Epirus, sit- 
uated in an oak grove ; said to have 
been founded in obedience to the 
command of a black dove with a hu- 
man voice, which came £rom the ci^ 
of Thebes in EgypL 

And I will work in prose and rhyme. 

And praise thee more in both 
Tlian bard hns honored beech or lime, 

Or that Thessalian growth 
In which tlie swarthy ringdove aat 

And myatio sentence spoke. TetmyBon. 

Dods, Meg. 1. An old landlady in 
Scott's novel of " St Ronan's Well ; " 
one of his best low comic characters. 



''Meg Dodfl, one of those happy 
creations, approaching extravagance bnt 
not reaching it, formed of the most dis- 
similar materials without inconsistency, 
. . . excites in the reader not the mere 
pleasure of admiring a skillftil copy, but 



the intetrest and curiosity of an original, 
and recurs to his recollection among tiie 
real beings whose acquaintance has en- 
larged his knowledge it human nature." 

Senior. 

2. An fl^ias, or pseudonym, under 
which Mrs. Johnstone, a Scottish 
authoress, published a well-known 
work on cookery. 

Dod'son aad Foflrg (-sn). Pettifog- 
ging lawyers in partnership, who fig- 
ure in the famous case of " Uardell vs. 
Pickwick," in Dickens^s ** Pickwick 
Papers." 

Doe, John. A merely nominal plain- 
tiff in actions of cyectment at com- 
mon law; usually asFociated with 
the name of Mil hard Roe, 



• The action of pjeetment is a species 
of mixed action, which lies for the re- 
covery of pofEession of real estate, and 
damages and costs for the detention <^ 
it. It was invented either in tlie reigpn. 
of Sdward II., or in the beginning of 
the reign of £dward III., in order to 
enable suitors to escspe from ** the 
thousand niceties with which," in the 
language of Lord Manefleld, '^real ac- 
tions [that is. actions for the recoveiy of 
real estate] were embarraseed and en- 
tangled." In order to foster this form 
of action, the court early determfaied 
(circiter a. n. 144&-1499) that the plain- 
tiff was entitled to recover not merely ttie 
damages claimed by the action, but also, 
by way of collateral and additional relief, 
the land itself. This form of action is 
based entirely upon a l<>gal fiction, in* 
troduced in order to make the trial of the 
leSBor^s title, which would otherwise be 
only incidentally brought up for examina- 
tion, the direct and main otgect of the 
action. A sham plsintiff — JohnDoe — 
pretends to be the lessee of the real claim- 
ant, and alleges that he has been ousted 
by a sham defendant, — Richard Itoe, — 
who is called the ^^ casual ejector." No- 
tice of this action is then giTen to the 
actual tenant of the lands, together with 
a letter from the imaginary Richard Boe 
stating that he shall make no appearance 
to the action, and warning the tenant to 
defend his own interest, or, if he be only 
tlie tenant of the real defendant, to give 
the latter due notice of the proc<-eding. 
If no appearance is made, judgment is 
given in favor of the plaintiff, wlio there- 
upon becomes entitled to tnm out the 
party in possession. But if the bitter 
makes appearance, the first step in the 
action is a formal acknowledgment by 
him of his possession of the lands, of the 
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leftiie in tkrat of Doe, of Boe^s entry, and 
of the ouBter by the tenant himself. This 
elaborate tissue of fictions having been 
introduced to oomply with the technical 
rules of legal title, when the real question 
at issue presents itself, John Doe and 
Richard Roe disappear, the names of the 
real parties are substituted, and the ac- 
tion proceeds in the ordinary way at once 
to trial. The action of ejectment is still 
retained, with all its curious fictions, in 
several of the United States ; in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and other States, the fic- 
titious part of the action has been abol- 
ished. It has 9Aso been abolished, in 
England, by the Oommon Law Procedure 
Act of 1852 (15 and 16 Victoria, c. 76). 

Warren. Chambers. 



'" Those mythical parties to so many 
legal proceedings, John Doe and Richard 
Roe, are evidently of forest extraction, 
and point to the days when forest laws 
previdled, and venison was a sacred 
thing." Lotirer. 

It wag then I first became acquainted with 
the quarter which my little work will, I hope, 
render immortil, and grew fkmiliar with these 
magnificent wilds through which the kings of 
Scotland once chased the dark-brown deer, 
but which were chiefly recommended to me, 
in those days, by their being inaccessible to 
those metaphysical persons whom the law of 
the neighbonng countiy terms JoJui Doe and 
Michard Roe. Sir W. Scott. 

While the patriotic anthor is weeping and 
howling, in prose, in blank verse, and in 
rhyme, and collecting the drops of public soi>- 
row Into his volume, as into a lachrymal vase, 
it is more than probable his fellow-citizens are 
eating and drinking, fiddling and dancing, as 
utterly ignorant of the bitter lamentations 
made in their name as are those men of straw, 
John Doe and Richard Roe^ of the plaintiflb 
for whom they are generously pleased to be- 
come sureties. . W. Irving. 

D5'es. [From Doeg^ chief of Saul's 
herdsmen, "having charge of the 
mules/* '1 Sam. xxi. 7.1 A nick- 
name imder which Dirden, in the 
second part of his "Absalom and 
Achitophel," satirized Elkanah Set- 
tle (1648-1743), a contemptible poet- 
aster, who was for a time Diyaen's 
Buocessful rival. 

'Deep, though withont knowing how or why, 
Madie still a blundering kind of melody. 
Spurred boldly on, and dashed through thick 

and thin. 
Through sense and nonsense, never out nor 

in» 
Free f.-om all meaning, whether good or bad. 
And, in one word, heroically mad. Dryden. 

Bde'sticks, Q. K. Fhl-lan'der. A 
pseudonym adopted by Mortimer 
Thompson, an American comic writ- 
er of the present day. 



"Dos^heS'Tr. An ingenioualy absurd, 
self-satisfied, and loquacious night- 
constable, in Shakespeare's "Much 
Ado about Nothing.'' 

It is an Important examination, and there- 
fore, like Dogberry f we must spare no wisdom. 

Sir W.ScotL 

Bdm'bey, Florence. The heroine 
of Dickens's novel ef " Dombey and 
Son; " a motherless child, of angelic 
purity and loveliness of cnaiacter. 

Ddm'bey, 'Mi, A prominent charac- 
ter in Dickens's novel of " Dombey 
and Son ; " a proud, self-sufficient, and 
wealthy merchant, who is disciplined 
and made better by a succession of 
disasters. 

Dom-danl-el. A cave in the region 
adjoining Babylon, the abode of evil 
spirits, by some traditions said to 
have been originally the spot where 
the prophet Daniel imparted instruc- 
tion to nis disciples. In another form, 
the Domdaniel was a purely imagi-^ 
nary region, subterranean, or subma- 
rine, the dwelling-place or genii and 
enchanters. 



In the DomdanieJ caverns. 
Under the roots of the ocean. 
Met the Masters of the SpclL 



Sovthey, 



We find it written, *' Woe to fhem that are 
at ease in Zion ; " but surely it is a double woe 
to them that are at ease m Babel, in Don^ 
daniel. CarJ^te* 

Dominio» Friar. See Fbiab Dom- 
inic. 

Dominie Samp'son (-sn). A school- 
master in Sir W. Scott's novel of 
" Guy Mannering ; " " a poor, mod- 
est, humble scholar," saysue author, 
" who had won his wav through the 
classics, but fallen to the leeward in 
the voyage of life, — no uncommon 
personage in a country where a cer- 
tain portion of learning is easily at- 
tained by those who are willing to 
suffer hunger and thirst in exchange 
for acquiring Greek and Latin." ICs 
usual ejaculation when astonished 
was. " Pro-di-gi-ous ! " [Called also 
Abei Sampson.} 




bag-wig. 



Oarfyle, 



Don JL^dri-&'no de Ar-m&'do. A 
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pon^xms, fantastical Spaniard, in 
Chakespeare^s "Love's Labor 's 
Lost ; " represented as a lover and 
a retainer of the court, and said to 
have been designed as a portrait of 
John Florio, sumamed "The Reso- 
Inte." See Resolute, The. 

49" " Armado, the military braggart 
in the state of peace, as Parolles is in war, 
appears in the ridiculous exa^;eration 
and «&ctatioa of a cliild of hot Span- 
ish fancy, assuming a contempt towaxd 
every thing common, lioastful but poor, 
a coiner of words, but mottt ign(«ant, 
solemnly grave and laughably awkward, 
a hectcnr and a coward, of gait majestical 
and of the lowest propensities." 

GervmuSj JVans. 

Pon Belijanis of Ghreece (bft^le-i'- 
ness). The hero of an old romance 
<rf chivalry founded upton the model 
of the " Amadis," but with much infe- 
rior art, and on a coarser plan. An 
English abridgment of this romance 
was publishea in 1673. It is often 
referred to in " Don Quixote." 

He called yoa ** lejrnuid Rerieuz," Don Be- 
KcmU of Ortece^ and Idon't know what names, 
mimicking.your manner. Thackeray. 

Don ChSrM-bun. The " Bachelor 
of Salamanca," in Le Sage's novel 
of this name; a man placed in dif- 
ferent situations of life, and made to 
associate with all classes of society, 
in order to give the author the great- 
pi% possible scope for satir^. 

Don Ole'o-f&s. The hero of Le 
Sage's novel^ " Le Diable Boiteux " 
(commonly called in English " The 
Devil on Two Sticks"); a fieiy 
young Spaniard, proud, high-spirited, 
|md reveng^ul, but interesting irom 
his gallantly and generous senti- 
ments. See AsMODEUs. [Written 
also Cleophas.] 

Farewell, old Gnmta*B spires i 
. No more, Uke Cleq/iu, I fly. Byron. 

Come away though, now, JDon CleopJuu; 
we must go farther afield. Sola. 

Don Jii'ftn {8p. pron. dtn hoo-inO* 
A mvthical personage who figmres 
largely in drama, melodrama, and 
romance, ap the type of refined lib- 
ertinism. 

^1^ There are two legends connected 
with the name, both of Spanish origin, 
but in oonne of time these have bec<Kne bo 



blended togeCher that thegr oannot eadfy 
be separated. Don Juan Tenorio of Se- 
ville, whose life has been placed in the 
fourteenth century, is the supposed orig- 
inal of the story. The traditiouA ooocem^ 
ing him wwe long current in Seville, in an 
oral form, and were afterward dramatized 
by Gabriel Telles (Xirso de Molina). He 
is said to have attempted the seduction of 
the daughtw of the governor of Seville, or 
of a nobleman of thefiunily of the Dlloas. 
Her father detects the design, and is 
killed in a duel which ensues. A statue 
of the murdered man having been erected 
in the IJunily tomb, Don Juan forces his 
way into the vault, and invites the statue 
to a feast which he has caused to be pre- 
pared. The stony guest makes his ap- 
pearance at table, as invited, to the great 
amazement of Don Juan, whom he com- 
pels to follow him, and delivers over to 
hell. The legend, in its earliest known 
form, involve! tlie same supernatural 
features, tJie ghostly apparition, the final 
reprobation and consignment to hell, 
which have, in general, characterized the 
modem treatment of the subject. From 
the Spanish the story was translated by 
the Italian playwrights ; thence it passed 
into France, where it was adopted and 
' brought upon the stage by Moli^ie and 
Comeille. In Italy, Goldoni made it the 
basis of a play. The first instance of a 
musical treiatment ef the subject was by 
Oluck, in hi8 ballet of " Don Joan,'' about 
the year 1765. Afterward Mozart im- 
mortalized the tradition in his great ope- 
ra, " Don Giovanni," which first appeared 
.at Vienna in 1787. The name has been 
rendered most £imiliar to English readers 
by the use which Byron has made of it 
in hia poem entitled '' Don Juan." But 
the distinguishing features of the old 
legend, those which separate Don Juan 
from the multitude of vulgar libertines, 
Byron has omitted, and he can hardly be 
said to have done more than borrow the 
name of the hero. 



"As Goethe has expressed the 
eternal significance of the German legend 
of Faust, so has Mozart best interpreted 
the deep mystery of the Spanish legend ; 
the one by language, the other by music. 
Langun^ is the interpreter of thought, 
music of feeling. The FaiMtsage belongs 
to the former domain ; the legends of 
Don Juan to the latter." 

SchetUSj jyuns. 

We could, like Don Jucm, ask them rDante> 

E hosts and demons] to supper, and eat iicartQjr 
n their company. • Maecailaif. 

Don't break her heart, Jos, you rascal, said 
another. Don't trifle with her affbction s, y ott 
Don Juan ! Th<tckeray. 
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Don Pedro. A Prince of Arragon 

who figures in Shakespeare's **Much 

Ado about Nothing.'* 

The author of "Hmji Bftba** returned m 
answer of a kind most likely to have weight 
with a Persian, and which we can all observe 
is, like Don i*edro'» answer to Dogberry, 
"rightly reasoned; and in his own divuion. 

Sir W. Scott, 

Bon Quiz'6te. [Sp. Don Quijote. or 
Don Quixote, don ke-l^o'tft]. The 
hero of a celebrated Spanish romance 
of the' same name, by Cervantes. 
Don Quixote is represented as "a 
gaunt country gentleman of La Man- 
cha, full of genuine Castilian honor 
and enthusiasm, gentle and dignified 
in his character, trusted by his 
friends, and loved by his depend- 
ents," but " so completely crazed by 
long reading the most famous books 
of chivalry, that he believes them to 
be true, and feels himself called on 
to become the impossible knight-er- 
rant they describe, and actually goes 
forth into the world to defend the op- 
pressed and avenge the injured, like 
the heroes <^ his romances. " 



' " To complete his chivalrous equip- 
ment, — which he had begun by fitting 
up for himself a suit of armor strange to 
his century, — he took an esquire out of 
his neighborhood ; a middle-aged peasant, 
ignorant and credulous to excess, but of 
■ great good-nature ; a glutton atfd a liar ; 
selfish and gross, yet attached to his mas- 
ter ; shrewd enough occasionally to see 
the folly of their position, but always 
amusing, and sometimes mischievous, in 
his intc^retatfons of it. These two sally 
forth from their native village in search 
of adventures, of which the excited imag- 
ination of the knight, turning windmills 
into giants, solitary inns into castles, and 
galley-slaves into oppressed gentlemen, 
finds abundance wherever he goes ; while 
the esquire translates them all into the 
plain prose of truth with an admirable 
simplicity, quite unconscious of its own 
humor, and rendered the more striking 
by its contrast with the lofty and courte- 
ous dignity and magnificent illusions of 
the superior personage. There could, of 
course, be but one consistent termination 
of adventures like these. The knight and 
his esquire suffer a series of ridiculous dis- 
comfitures, and are at last brought home, 
like maidmen, to their native village, 
where Cervantes leaves them, with aa in- 
timation that the story of their adven- 
tures is by no means ended. In a con- 
tinxution, or Second Part, published in 



1615, the Don Is exhibited in another 
series of adventures, equally amusing 
with those in the First Part, and is 
finally restored, *■ through a severe illness, 
to his right mind, made to renounce all 
the follies of knight-errantry, and die, 
• like a peaceful Christian, in his own 
bed.' » TiekHor. 

tSF" " Some say 'his surname was 
Quixada, or Quisada (for authors differ 
in this particular). However, we may 
reasonably conjecture he was caUed Quix- 
ada, that is. Lantern-jaws. . . . Having 
seriously pondered the matter eight whole 
days, he at length determined to call 
himself Don Quixote. Whence the au- 
thor of this meet authentic history draws 
the inference that his right name was 
Quixada, and not Quisada, as others ob- 
stinately pretend*" Quixote means liter- 
ally a cuish, or piece of armor for the 
thigh. Cervantes calls his hero by the 
name of this piece of armor, because the 
termination ote, with which it ends, gen- 
erally gives a ridiculous meaning to woids 
in the Spanish language. 

Be this law and this reasoning right or 
wrong, our interfering to arrange it would not 
be a whit more wise or rational than Don 
Quixote's campaign against the windmills. 

IToctet jtnbronamoB, 

Don'zel del Fhe'bo. [It ^domello, a 
squire, a young man.] A celebrated 
hero of romance, in the *' Mirror of 
Knighthood, " &c. He is usually 
associated with Rosiclear. 

Defend thee powerfhlly, many thee sump- 
tuously, and keep thee In spite of Rosiclear or 
Donzel del Phebo. Malcontent, Old Plan, 

Doolin of Mfty-ence' (Fr, pron. 
d64an). The hero of an old French 
romance of chivalry which relates 
his exploits and wonderful adven- 
tures. He is chiefly remarkable as tide 
ancestor of a long race of paladins, 
particularly Ogier le Danois. 

Dora. The "child-wife" of David 
Copperfield, in Dickens's novel of 
that name. 

Doralioe {It, pron. do-r&-le'ch&). A 
female character in Ariosto's *^ Or- 
lando Furioso." She is loved by 
Rodomont, but marries Mandricardo. 

Dorante (do^rd^f, 62.) 1. A count in 
Moli^re's comedy, "Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme." 

2. A courtier devoted to the chase, 
who figures in Moli^re*8 comedy, 
"LesF&cheux." 
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S. A character mMoKftre'B "L*^ 

cole des Femmes." 

I am going; to make it known bluntly to 
that . . . oldMau, to that Dorante become a 
G^ronte. Victor Hugo, Tra$u, 

Do-ras'tus. The hero of an oU 
popular " history '* or romance, upon 
which Shakespeare founded his 
" Winter's Tale." It was written by 
Robert Greene, and was first pub- 
lished in 1588, under the title of 
»* Pandosto, the Triumph of Time," 
an eJtample, according to Hallam, 
of " quaint, affected, and empty eu- 
phuism." 

Do'rax (9). A character m Dryden's 
play of "Don Sebastian;" repre- 
sented as a noble Portuguese turned 
renegade. 

JKf " Doraz Is the eh^f- tPauvre of 
Dryden's tragic characters, and perhaps 
the only one in which he has applied his 
great knowledge of human kind to actual 
delineation." Edin. Review^ 1808. 



But Bome friend or other always adriaed me 
^ put my vewes in the Are, and, like Dorax 
intte play, I submitted, " though with a 
BweUinglieart.- Sir W. Scott. 



Dorchester, Fatriarcli of. See 
Patriarch of Dorchester. 

Boria D'lstria (do're-i des'tre-4). 
A pseudonym of Princess KoUzoff- 
Massalsky (nee Helena Ghika, b. 
182D), a distinguished Wallachian 
authoress. 

Ddrl-court. A character in Con- 
grere's " Way of the World." 

Ddrt-m^nt. A character in Etherege's 

play entitled " The Man of Mode;" 

a genteel witty rake, designed as a 

portrait of the Earl of Rochester. 

I shall beUeve it when Dorimant hands a 
fish-wife across the kenneL Charles Larnib. 

Dorine (do'ren'). A hasly and petu- 
lant female in Molifere's ''^Tartuffe; " 
represented as ridiculing the family 
that she yet series with sincere al*- 
fection. 

Do'riflO). [Gr. AwpT*.] {Gr, ^ Rom, 
Miftii,) The daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and the wife of her 
brother Nereus, by whom she became 
the mother of the Kereids. 

2>dr'o-ilie'& {Ger. pron, do-ro-t&'ft). 
1. The heroine of Goethe's celebrat- 



ed poem of "Hermann imd Doto< 
thea." 

2. [Sp. Doroiea, Uo-ro-tS'ft.] A 
beautiful and unfortunate young 
woman whose adventures form an 
episode in the romance of "Don 
Quixote." 

Do'ry, John (9). 1. The title and hero 
of an old ballad, formerly a great 
favorite, and continuallv alluded to 
in works of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

a. A character in " Wild Oats, or 
The Strolling Gentleman," a comedy 
by John O'Keefe. 

Do what I might, he Interftred with t^ 
resolute vigor of JbJU 2>ory. Hood. 

Dd'€Iie-bo7§ Hall. [That is, the4iall 
where boys are taken in and " done 
for."] A model educational establish- 
ment described in Dickens's " Nich- 
olas Nickleby,". kept by a villain 
named Squeers, whose system of 
tuition consisted of alternate beating 
and starving. 

Oliver Twist in the parish work-houae, 
Smike at Dotheboyt tfaU. were petted children 
when compared with this wretched heir-ep- 
parent of a crown [Frederick the Great]. 

- Maeamaif. 

Dotted Bible. A name ^iven among 
bibliographers to an edition of the 
Bible* published in London, in folio, 
1578, by assignment of Chr. Barker. 
It is printed page for page with that 
of 1574. 

Doubtmg Oastle. In Bunyan^s spirit- 
ual romance of " The Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress, " a castle belonging to Giant 
Despair, in which Christian and 
Hopeful were confined, and from 
which at last they made their escape 
by means of the key called Promise, 
which was able to open any lock in 
the castle. 

Conceive the giant Mirabeau locked fhat, 
then, in DotAting Castle of Ytncennes « his hoi 
soul surging up, wildly breaking itself against 
cold obrtruction, the voice of his despur re- 
verberated on him by dead atone-waUs. 

CoarJifU. 

Boulotireuse Oarde, Iia (li doo'loo'- 
roz' gafd, 43). [Fr.] The name of a 
castle at Berwick-upon-T^eed, won 
By Lancelot of the Lake in one of 
the most terrific adventures related 
in romance, and thenceforth called 
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Lok Joytnue Garde, See Jotsuse 
Garde, La. 

Ddus^ter-swiT'el (-swiv'l). 1. (Her- 
man.) A German schemer, in Sir 
Walter Scott's novel of " The Anti- 
quary." 

2. A nickname given by the 
Scotch reviewers to Dr. John Uaspar 
Spurzheim (1766-1832), a native of 
Germany, a distinguished craniolo- 
gist, and an active promulgator of 
the doctrines of phrenology m Great 
Britain. 

Dove, Doctor. See Doctor Dovb. 

Dd^, Jr. A pseudonym adopted by 
Eldridge F. Paige (d. 1859), an Eng- 
lish humorist, author of "Patent 
Sgrmons," &c. 
Down'inff, Jack. A pseudonym 
' under which Seba Smith, an Ameri- 
can writer, wrote a series of humor- 
ous and popular letters (first published 
collectively in 1833), in the Yankee 
dialect^ on the politioil affiiirs of the 
United States. 

Dra'oo. [Gr. ApaKuv.'] An Athenian 
lawgiver, whose code punished 
almost all crimes with death : whence 
it was said to be not that of a man 
but of a dragon (SpdtMv), and to have 
been written not in ink but in blood. 

Dragon of W&ntley. The subject 
of an old comic ballad, — a frightful 
and devouring monster, killed by 
More of More-Hall, who procured a 
suit of armor studded all over with 
long sharp spikes, and, concealing 
himself in a well resorted to by the 
dragon, kicked him in the mouth, 
where alone he was mortal. This 
legend has been made the fonnda- 

. tion of a burlesque opera by Heniy 
Carey. Wantley is a vulgar pro- 
nunciation of WamcHfT, the name 
of a lod^e and a wood in the parish 
of Penniston, in Yorkshire. 

Dra^i-er, M. B.,. A psendon^rm 
under which Swift addressed a series 
of celebrated and remarkable letters 
to the people of Ireland, relative to a 
patent right granted by George I., in 
1723, Uf one WUliam Wood, allow- 
ing him, in consideration of the great 
want of copper .money existing in 
Ireland at tnat time, to coin half- 



pence and fiirChlngs to the amount of 
j£108,000, to pass current in that 
kingdom. As the patent had been 
obtained in what may be termed a 
surreptitious manner, through the 
influence of the Duchess of Kendal, 
the mistress of George I., to whom 
Wood had ])romised a share of the 
profits; as it was passed without 
consulting either the lord lieutenant 
or the pnvy council of Ireland; and 
as it devolved upon an obscure indi- 
vidual the right of exercising one of 
the highest privileges of the crown, 
thereb}'^ disgracefiuiy compromising 
the dignity of the kingdom, — Swift, 
under the assumed diaracter of a 
draper (which for some reason he 
chose to write drapier). warned the 
people not to receive tne coin tbat 
was sent over to them. Such was 
the unequaled adroitness of his 
letters, such their strength of argo* 
ment and brilliancy of numor, that, 
in the end, thev were completely 
successful: Wooa was compelled to 
withdraw his obnoxious patent, and 
his copper coinage was totally sup- 
pressed, while the Drapier — for 
whose discovery a reward of £300 
had been offered in vain — was re- 
garded as the liberator of Ireland; 
his health became a perpetual toast, 
his head was adopted as a sign, a 
club-was formed in nonor of him, and 
his portrait was displayed in feveiy 
street 
Draw'oan-8ir. The name of a bins- 
tering, bullying fellow in the eela* 
brated mock-heroic pli^ of *^The 
Rehearsal," written by George Vil- 
liers. Duke of Buckingham, assisted 
by Sprat and others. He is repre- 
sented as taking part in a battle, 
where, after killmg all the combat- 
ants on both sides, he makes an ex- 
travagantly boastftil speech. .From 
the popularity of the character, the 
name became a synonym for a brag- 
gart. 

49- " Johnson. Piay, Mr. BajM, who 
is that Dmwc&Dsir? 

Bayes. Whj, sir, a great heio, that 
friffhts his mistress, snubs up kincs, 
baSSefl armies, and does what he will, 
without regard to numbers, good sense, 
orjustioe.*' Th« Eeluanal, 
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TIm tea&eriru <^«]i nriy look and gigaatie 
■tatuiet lie acted like a Tmnocannr, Bpaiing 
neither friend nor foe. Addison. 

In defiance of the yonnr Dratoceauir'g 
fhreatt, with a stout heart and dauntleu ac- 
cegitf he again uplifted the stave, — 

*' The Pope, that pagan Aill of pride, 
Hath bUnded -—?• Sv- W. Scott. 

How they [the actors in the French Revolu- 
tion] bellowed, stalked, and flourished about, 
counterfeiting Jove's thunder to an amazing 
degree 1 terrinc i^raurcoanr-fig^ures, of enor> 
mous whiskerage, unlimited command of 
gunpowder; not without ferocity, and even a 
certain heroism, stage heroism, m them. 

Coaiyle. 

Drish-een' City. A name popularly 
given to the city of Cork, from a dish 
peculiar to the place, and formerlj^ a 
very fashionable one among the in- 
habitants. Drisheens are made of 
the serum of the blood of sheep mixed 
with milk and seasoned with pepper, 
Bait, and tansy. They are usually 
served hot for breakfast, and are 
eaten with drawn butter and pepper. 

Dro'^-o. The name given, by Anto- 
nio Zeno, a Venetian voyager of the 
fourteenth century, to a country of 
vast extentj equivalent to a new 
world. It IS represented as lying 
to the south and west of Estotiland, 
and, by those who confided in the 
narrative, was identified with Nova 
Scotia and New England. The whole 
story is thought to be fabulous. 

I>ro'mI-o of Eph'e-sus. ) Twin 

Bro'mi-o of Sjh^'^-oilBe. ) brothers, 

attendants on the two Antipholuses 

in Shakespeare's "Comedy of Er- 
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rors." 

/ Drueger, Abel. A character in Ben 
/ ^ Jonson'sfarce of "The Tobacconist'* 
Dnun, John. A name used in the 
phrase, " John Drum's entertain- 
ment," which seems to have been 
formerly a proverbial expression for 
ill treatment, probably alluding orig- 
inally to some particular anecdote. 
Most of the allusions seem to point 
to the dismissing of some unwelcome 
guest, with more or less of ignominy 
and insult [Written also, though 
rarely, Tom Drum.] 
Oh, for the love of laughter, let him ibtch his 




of ore will be melted, if you give him not John 
JDnmCt entertainment, your inclining cannot 
bezemored. Shak. 



Tom Drum loii entertainment, which is tp 
hale a man in by the head, and thrust him out 
by both the shoulders. StaniHwrsL 

Drunken Parliament. {Scot. Hist.) 
A name given to the Parliament 
which assembled at Edinburgh, Jan. 
1, 1661, soon after the restoration of 
the Stuarts. Burnet savs, " It was a 
mad, warring time, full of extrava- 

§ance ; and no wonder it was so when 
le men of afifairs were almost per- 
I)etually drunk." 

Dry'^dg.- [Lat Dryadet, Gr. Apvaac? .] 
{Gr. 4"^^^' Myth.) Nymphs who 
presided over the woods, and were 
thought to perish with the trees 
which were their abode. 

Dry'af-dust, The Bev. Dr. , An 
imaginary personage who serves aa 
a sort of mtroducer of some of Scott'a 
novels to the public, through the 
medium of prefatory letters, purport- 
ing to be written either to him or by 
him, in relation to their origin and 
history. The name is sometimes 
used to stig^matize a dull, plodding 
author, particularly an historian or a 
writer upon antiquities. 

Nobody, he must have felt, was ever likely 
to study this great work of his, not even I>r. 
DryatdtuL De Qutnecy. 

There was a Shandean librai}' at Skelton 
that would have captivated the most ascetie 
ci DryaaduMs. Percy Fkzgeralld. 

Truth is, the Fmssian Dryaadtat, otherwise 
an honest fellow, excels all other DrytudutU 
fet known. I have often sorrowftilly felt ar 
if there were not in Naturej for darkness, 
dreariness, immethodic platitude, any tiling 
comparable to him. Cotrlyle, 

Dry'o-pe. [Gr. Apv<Sin}.] ( Gr. ^ Bom, 
Myth. ) A daughter of King Dryops, 
and the wife of Andrsemon, — tumea 
into a poplar or a lotus by the Ham- 
adryads. She had a son Amphis- 
80S oy Apollo. 

'Twasalay 
More snbtle-cadencM, more forest-wQd 
Than Dryope's lone lulling of her child. 

Keats. 

Dn-es's^. [That is, double-minded.] . 
A foul witch, in Spenser's "Faery 
Queen," who, under the assumed 
name of Fidessa, and the assumed 
character of a distressed and lovely 
woman, entices the Red-cross Knight 
into the House of Pride, where, ener- 
vated by self-indulgence, he is at- 
tacked, defeated, and imprisoned by 
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the giant Orgoglio. Duessa becomes 
the paramour of Orgoglio, who decks 
her out in gorgeous ornaments, gives 
her a gold and purple robe to wear, 
puts a triple crown on her head, and 
sets her upon a monstrous beast with 
seven heads, — from which circum- 
stances the poet is supposed to typify 
the Roman Catholic church. Una, 
having heard of the Red -cross 
Knight's misfortune, sends Prince 
Authur to his rescue, who slays the 
giant, wounds the beast, releases the 
knight, and strips Duessa of her 
splendid trappings, upon which she 
nees into the wilderness to hide her 
shame from the world. 

At ptesent. fhonjgrh her eves [those of** pop- 
ish bigptTy'M are DUndbfolaed, her hinds are 
tied behind her, like the fiUse DuemCa. 

ffaziat. 

The peo^e had now to see tynmny naked. 
That foul Dueaaa was stripped of her sfotgeous 
ornaments. Maccaday. 

Compassion and romantic honor, thepng- 
ndioes of childhood, and the venerable names 
of history, threw over them a spell as potent 
as that of Duena; and, like the Bed-cross 
Knight, they thought they were doing battle 
for an injured beauty, while they defended a 
ftlse and loathsome sorceress.' MxccaiJxxy, 

Duke Humphrey. 1. A name used 
in an old expression, " To dine with 
I>nke HumjMirey,'* that is, to have no 
dinner at aU. This phrase is said to 
have arisen from the circumstance 
that a part of the public walks in 
old Saint Paul's, London, was called 
Duke Humphrey's Walk, and that 
those who were without the means 
of defraying their expenses at a 
tavern were formerly accustomed to 
walk here in hope of procuring an 
invitation. 



" In the form Humfrey^ ifc [Hnid- 
fred] was much used by the great house 
of Boh on, and through his mother, their 
heiress, descended to the ill-fated son of 
Henry IT., who has l«ft it an open ques- 
tion whether^ dining with Duke Hum- 
phrey * alludes to the report that he was 
starved to death, or to the Elixabethan 
habit for poor gentility to beguile the 
dinner-hour by a -promenade near his 
tomb in old St. PauFs.-' Yonge. 

'It distinctly appears . . . that one Diggoiy 
Chuzzlewit was m the habit of perpetually 
dining with Dvke Humpkreu. So constantly 
ms he a guest at that nobleman's table, in- 
deed, and so unceasingly were his Grace's 
hospitality and companionship forced, as it 



were, npon him, that we find him vnea«y, and 
Aill of constraint and reluctance i writing his 
friends to the effect, that, if they fail to do so 
and so by bearer, he will have no choice but 
to dine again with Ihilx Humphrey. JHckeoM, 

2. Duke Humphrey, the Good. 
See Good Duk£ Humphrey. 

Dulcamara, Doctor. See Doctob 
Dulcamara. 

Dulcifluoos Dootor. [Lat. Doctor 
Dulcifiuus.] A name given to An- 
tony Andreas (d. 1320), a Spanish 
Minorite, and a theologian of the 
school of Duns Scotus. 

Dulcines del Toboso (dul-sin'e-ft 
del to-bo'zo; 8p. pron. dool-the- 
na'4 del to-bo'zo). In Cervantes's ro- 
mance, the mistress of Don Quixote. 
"Her name was Aldonza Lorenzo, 
and her he pitched upon to be the 
lady of his thoughts; then casting 
about for a name which should have 
some affinity with her own, and yet 
incline toward that of a great lady 
and princess, he resolved to call her 
Dulcmea del Toboso (for she was 
bom at that place), a name, to his 
thinking, harmonious, uncommon, 
and significant." The name DtUcinea 
is often used as -synonymous with 
mistress or sweetheart 

I must ever have some Duieinea in my 
head, — it harmonizes the souL Sterne, 

It thou expectest a fine description of this 
young woman, in order to entitle thee to taunt 
me with having found a J>ulcinea in the in- 
habitant of a flsherman's cottage on the Sol- 
way Frith, thou shalt be disappointed. 

SirW.SeoU, 

Wb moodiness must have made him per- 
fectiy odious to his friends under the tents, 
wholike a jolly fiellowj and laugh at a melanr 
dioly wanior always sighing aibar Duleinea at 
home. Thitckeray, 

Du-xnaine'. A lord attending on the 
king of Navarre, in Shakespeare^s 
" Love's Labor 's Lost.*' 

Duxnntile-dtkes. A young and bash- 
ful Scotch laird, in love with Jeanie 
Deans, in Sir Walter Scott's novel, 
" The Heart of Mid-Lothian." 

Dumb Ox. ' [Lat. Ba» MutusJ] St. 
Thomas Aquinas ; — said to have 
been so named by his fellow-pupils 
at Cologne, on account of his silence 
and apparent stupidity. His teacher, 
however, detected the genius that 
was wrapped up under his taciturn!^, 
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and remarked, that, if that ox should 
once begin to bellow, the world would 
be filled with the noise. He was 
afterwards known as the " Angel of 
the Schools" and the " Angelic Doc- 
tor." 

jQ^ '' He was the Aristotle of Chris- 
tianity, "Whose legislation he drew up, en- 
deavoring to reconcile logic with faith for 
the suppression of nil heresy. . . . Uis 
overpowering task utterly absorbed this 
Extraordinary man, and occupied his 
whole life, to the exclusion of all else, — a 
life that was entirely one of abstraction, 
and whose events are ideas. From five 
years of age he took the Scriptures in his 
hand, and henceforward never ceased 
from meditation. In the schools, he was 
called by his companious t/ie great dumb 
oz of Sicily. He only broke this silence . 
to dictate; and when sleep closed the 
eyes of his body, tliose of his soul re- 
maioed open, and he went on still dic- 
tating. One day, at sea, he was not con- 
scious of a fearful tempest ; another, so 
deep was his abstraction, he did not let 
fall a lighted candle which was burning 
his fingers." Miehelety TVans. Miche- 
let. in a note, says of this surname, that 
it Lb " full of meaning to all who have 
noticed the dreamy and monumental ap- 
pearance ci the ox of Southern Italy.'* 
St. Thomas is described as a large-bodied 
man, fkt and upright, of a brown com- 
plexion, and with a large head, somewhat 

Of a truth it almost makes me langh. 
To see men leaving the golden gnun. 
To gather in piles the pilifhl chaff 
That old Peter Lombard thnuhed with his 
brain, 
. To have it eanght up and tossed ajgaitt 
On the horuB crir the J>umb Ox of Cologne ! 

Longfdiow, 

Jhm'c&n. (dungk^Sn). A king of Scot- 
land immortalized in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of " Macbeth." Shakespeare 
represents hitai as murdered by Mac- 
beth, who succeeds t(f the Scottish 
throne; but, according to rentable 
history, he fell in battle. 

Dunces' Parliament. See Parlia^ 
MENT OF Dunces. 

Dundas, Starvation. See Starva- 
tion DUNDAS. 

Dun-drearV* I<ord. A mtesqne 
character in Taylor's comedy, " Our 
American Cousin ; " noted for his 
aristocratic haughtiness of manner, 
his weakness and excessiye indolence 



of mind, his habit of discontiumty 
in expression, his great admiration 
of ** Brother Sam," and his suspi- 
cion of insanity in his friends, if, 
from any raotiye which he does not 
understand, they constantly cross his 
conyenience. The name is used al- 
lusively to characterize any empty 
swell. 

Dun Sd'in. A Celtic assimilation of 
the name Edinburgh (i. e., Edwin's 
burgh), serving at the same time as a 
descriptive designation of its site, the 
words meaning " the face of a rock." 
In Scottish poetry, the name is often 
used as a synon3rm for Edinburgh. 
[Written also Dunedin, asa sin- 
.gle word.] 

When the streets of Ugh Dunedm 
Saw lances gleam, and fidchions redden, 
' le slogan's deadly yell,— 
jiBnuxkaome felL 

SirW.Seatt. 



And heard 
Then the Chief of 



No, not yet, thou high Dim Edvfu 

Shaltth 

hy Dravc 
Are not there to man the walL 



lou totter to thy fhU; 
idl 



Though thy bravest and thy strongest 



Dun-shun'nSr, Au^nutus. A nam 
de plume of Professor William £d- 
monstoune Aytoun (1813-1865), in 
*^ Blackwood's Magazine.'* 

Durandal (doe'ro^'dil'). [Ofraicer- 
tain etymology. The root is probably 
the Fr. dor, hard, durer, to resist. j| 
The name of a marvelous sword or 
Orlando, the renowned hero of ro- 
mance. It is said to have been the 
workmanship of the fairies, who en- 
dued it with such wonderful properties 
that its owner was able to cleave the 
Pyrenees with it at a blow. See Okt 
LANDO. [Written also Dnrandart, 
Durindane, Durindale, Dn- 
rindana, Durenda, Durendal, 
and Durlindana.] 

Durandarte (doo-rftn-daf 'ti). A fab- 
ulous hero of Spain, celebrated in the 
ancient ballads of that country, and 
.in the romances of chivalry. Cer- 
vantes has introduced him, in " Don 
Quixote," in the celebrated adven- 
ture of the knight in the Cave of 
Montesinos. He is represented as a 
cousin of Montesinos, and, like him, 
a peer of France. At the battle of 
Boncesvalies, he expires in the arms 
of Montesinos. Both of these char* 
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acters are regarded by Ticknor as 

imaginary personages. 

In the mean time, as Durandarte aavi In the 
Cave of Montcainoa, " Patience, and shuffle 
the cards." Byron. 

Ihir'den, Dame (dar'dn). 1. The 
heroine of a popular English song. 
She is described as a .notable house- 
-wife, and the mistress of numerous 
•erving-girls and laboring men. 
2. A sobriquet applied to Esther 



Summerson, the heroine of Dickens*! 
"Bleak House." 

Dursa (ddbr'^l). {Hindu MtfCk.) The 
consort of Siva, represented as having 
ten arms. 

Dur'w&rd, Qaen'tiii. The hero of 
Scott^'s novel of the same name; a 
^oung archer of the Scottish ^uard 
m the service of Louis XL of 
France. 
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Saele of Brittany. [Ft, VAigU de 
Jiretagne.] A tide bestowed upoa 
Bertraud da Guesclin (d. 1380), a 
native of Brittany, and constable of 
France, renowned for bis gallantly 
and military skill. 

XSagle of Divines. A title bestowed 
upon Tbomas Aquinas, the famous 
theologian of the thirteenth century. 
See Dumb Ox. 

ICagle of French Dootom. [Fr. 
VAigh des Docteun de France.^ A 
surname given to Pierre d' AiUy ( 1350- 
1425). a celebrated French cardinal 
and theological disputant. 

Saele of Meauz (mo). [Fr. VAigh 
de Meaux.'] A name popularly given 
to Jacques B^nigne JBossuet (1627- 
1704), a French £vine celebrated for 
his extraordinary powers of pulpit 
eloquence, and for many years bishop 
of Meaux. 

Bastem States. A name popularly 
given, in America, to the six New 
England States, — Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. 

Sblis {Arab. pron. ib-lees'). The 
name given by the Arabians to the 
prince of the apostate angels, whom 
they represent as exiled to the in- 
fernal regions for refusing to worship 
Adam at the command of the Su- 
preme. Eblis alleged, in justification 
of his refusal, that he himself had 
been formed of ethereal- fire, while 
Adam was only a creature of clay. 
To gratify his revenge, Eblis tempted 
Adam and Eve, and succeeded in 
leading them to their fall from inno- 
cence, in consequence of which they 
were separated. The Mohammedans 
say, that, at the moment of the birth 
of their prophet, the throne of Eblis 
was precipitated to the bottom of hell, 
and the idols of the Gentiles were 
overturned. According to some, he 
is the same as the Azazel of the 
Hebrews. [Written also Iblis.] 

Bbony. [That is. Black wood.] A 
humorous appellation given to Mr. 



William Blackwood (1777-1834), the 
original publisher of ^* Blackwood's 
Magazine." He was eo called by 
James Hoggj the "Ettrick Shep* 
herd," in a famous jeu cTesprity en- 
titled "The Chaldee Manuscript," 
which appeared in the number for 
October, 1817, but was immediately 
suppressed on account of its perso- 
nalities and alleged immorality. The 
name is sometimes used as a synonym 
for the magazine itself. 

Esh'o {LaL pron, e'ko). [Gr. *Hxm.] 
((?r. ^ Jiom.Jfvth.) An oread, who 
fell desperatelv m love with Narcis- 
sus. As her love was not returned, 
she pined away in grief, until at last 
there remained of ner nothing but 
her voice. 

Eckhardt, The Faithftd (ek^hart, 
64). [Ger. Der treue Eckkardt.} A 
legendary hero of Germany, repre- 
sented as an old man with a wnite 
staff, who, in Eisleben, appears on 
the evening of Maundy - Toursday, 
and drives all the people into their 
houses, to save them from being 
harmed by a terrible procession of 
dead men, headless bodies, and two- 
legged horses, which immediately 
after passes by. Other traditions 
represent him as the companion of 
the knight Tannhauser, and as warn- 
ing travelers from the Yenusberg, the 
mountain of fatal delights in Uie old 
mythology of Grermany. Tieck has 
founded a story upon this legend, 
which has been translated into Eng- 
lish by Carlyle, in which Eckharat 
is described as the good servant who 
perishes to save his master^s children 
m>m the seducing fiends of the moun- 
tain. The German proverb, " Thou 
art the faithful Eckhardt; thouwarn- 
est every one," is founded upon this 
tradition. See Tannhauser, Sib. 

Eostatio Bootor. [Lat. Doctor EcstaU 
tctw.] An honorary appellation con- 
ferred upon Jean Kuysbroek (1294- 
1381), one of the old schoolmen. He 
was prior of the Canons Regular of 
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6t Augustine atGrQnthal in BntlMUit, 
and a mystic. 

Xldgar. Son to Gloster, in Siiake- 
speare's tragedy of " Lear.'* 

Sdiot, Perpetual. See Perpetual 
Edict. 

Sdiot of ITantea (nants, or nont, 62). 
{Fr, Hut.) A celebrated decree, 
dated at Nantes, in 1598, by which 
Henry IV. of France granted tolera- 
tion to his Protestant subjects. It was 
Kvoked by Louis XIV., on the 18th 
of October, 1685. The result of this 
despotic act was, that, rather than 
eonform to the established religion, 
400,000 Protestants — among the 
most industrious, intelligent, tmd re- 
ligious of the nation — quitted France, 
and took refuse in Grreat Britain, 
Holland, Prussia, Switzerland, and 
America. 

IBdiot of Bestitatioxi. {Ger, Hut.) 
A decree issued, in 1629, by the Em- 
peror Frederick II. of Germany, re- 
quiring the relinquishment of many 
cnurch lands. 

XSd'in, or lS-di'ii$. A poetical name 
for Edinlntrffh^ said to hare been in- 
troduced b/ Buchanan, the Scottish 
poet 

Edmal Seotift'i dariing iMtl 
AU h«il Ihj palaces and lowers, 

Wnere once, beneath a monarch's ftaC, 
Sat leglBlaaon'B soTtteign powen. 

^ Buna. 

SSdmonton, Witch ofl Se^ Witch 
OF Edmonton. 

SSdmund. A bastard son of Gloster, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of ^' Lear." 
IBdwin. 1. The hero of Goldsmith's 
ballad entitled "The Hermit." 

2. The hero of Mallet's ballad of 
" Edwin and Emma." 
8. TheheroofBeattie*8^^Minstrel." 

tigaJM (ft'gft'le't&O- [Fr., equality.] 
A name assumed, in 1792, by Louis 
Philippe Joseph, Duke or Orleans 
(bom 1747, guillotined 1793), in place 
of his hereditary title, in order to 
court the favor of the populace. 

}S-d;e'ri-$ (9 ). ( Rom. Myth. ) A nymph 
from whom King Numa Pompilius 
was fabled to have received his in- 
structions respecting the forms of pub- 
lic worship which he established in 



Borne. Their interviews took place i^ 
a grove near Aricia, or, according to 
some versions of the sto^, near Home. 

E-ge'os. Father to Hermia, in 
• Shakespeare's ^ Midsummer-Night'i 
Dream." 

Eg^^xndur. 1. A character in Shake- 
speare's " Two Gentlemen of Yeio- 
na," who is an agent of Silvia in 
her escape. 

2. (Sir.) A valiant knight of tha 
Round Table, celebrated in the ro- 
mances of chivaliT, and in an old 
ballad. [Written also £ g 1 a m o r e.] 

Eglan-ttne, Madame. The name 
of the prioress, in Chaucer's " Can- 
terbury Tales." She is distinguished 
for the mixture, in her manners and 
costume, of gentle worldly vanities 
and ignorance of the world ; for her 
gayety, and the ever-visible difficulty 
she feels in putting on an air of 
courtly hauteur; for the lady-like 
delicacy of her manners at table ; and 
for her partiality to lap-dogs. 

Egypt. A cant popular designation 
of the southern portion of the State 
of Illinois, — bein^ a figurative al- 
lusion to the "thick darkness" in 
which ancient Egypt was involved 
for three days, in the time of Moses ; 
or, as some say, to the extraordinary 
fertility of that country. The inhab- 
itants of Southern Illinois have had 
the reputation of being, in general, 
extremelv ignorant. In its agricult- 
ural capabilities, and in actual fruit- 
fulness, this region is unsurpassed, if 
not unequaled, by any other in the 
United States. 

Egypt, Iiitfile. See Lords of Lit- 
tle Egypt. 

Egyptian Thief. A personage al- 
luded to bv the Duke in Shake- 
speare's " Twelfth Kight " (a. v., sc. 
1 ). The reference is to the story of 
Thvamis, a robber-chief and native 
of Memphis, who, knowing he must 
die, woiud have stabbed his captive 
Ohariclea, a woman whom he loved. 

E-laine' 
with 

court. Her story is treated b^ Ten- 
nyson in his " Idylls of the King." 



le'. A m^'thic lady connected 
the romances of King Arthur's 
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Mbow. A constable, m Shakespeare's 
** Measure for Measure/' — ignorant 
and teeUe^minded, but modest and 
weU-meaning. 

IBl Do-r&'do, or BlDo-rt'do. [Sp., 
the golden land.] A name given by 
the Spaniards to an imaginary coun- 
try, supposed, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to be situated in the interior of 
South America, between the rivers 
Orinoco and Amazon, and to abound 
in gold and all manner of precious 
stones. Expeditions were fitted out 
for the purpose of* discovering this 
fabulous region ; and, though all such 
attempts proved abortive, the rumors 
of its existence continued to be be- 
lieved down to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

j|^ It is said that the name was at 
flnt applied not to a country, but to a 
nan, *^ el rey dorado.''^ Sir Walter Kar 
leigh, in hl^ '•*' DiBCOvery of tbe Laige. 
Bicta, and Beautiful Empire of Qniana," 
gives a description of tbe rising of this 
gilded king, whose chamberlaius, every 
morning, alter having rubbed his naked 
body with aromatic oils, blew powdered 
gold over it through long canes. After 
the name came to be used as the designa- 
tion of a country, it seems to have been 
variously applied, and the expeditions in 
search of Um golden land bad different 
destinations. The whole of Quiana was 
sometimes included in the term. Hum- 
boldt, while exploring the countries upon 
the Upper Orinoco, was informed that the 
portion of fiastern Guiana lying between 
the rivers Essequibo and Branoo was ** the 
elassical soil of the Dorado of Parima." 
Fmncis Orellana, a companion of Pizarro, 
first spread in Europe the account of this 
fiU>ulous region. 

In short, the whole cmnedyls a aarlafEl 
Dorado of wit, where the preclons metal li 
thrown about by nil clnases an carelemly as if 
they had not the least idea of its value. 

T. Moore. 

There stoodest thou, in deep mountain am- 
phitheater, on umbrageous lawns, in the 
serene solitude: stately, massive, all of grunite, 
glltterine in the western sunbeams, like a 
palace of £1 Dorado, overlaid with precious 
metaL Oaurlyle. 

B-leo'trft. [Gr. *HX^«rpa.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Aga- 
memnon and Clytemnestra, and the 
sister of Iphigenia. She became the 
accomplice of Orestes in the murder 
of their mother. See Clytemnbstba 
and Orestes. 



JBLtvmn. Thoosand Virgint, The. 
Celebrated characters in Roman 
Catholic histoiy. The legend con- 
cerning them — which underwent 
some enlargements in the course of 
time — can be traced back as far as 
the ninth centur>', and is substan- 
tially as follows: Ursula, a saint of 
the Catholic church, being demanded 
in marriage by a pagan prince, and 
fearing to refuse him, apparently con- 
sented, but obtained a respite of three 
years, and a grant of ten triremes and 
ten noble companions, each, as well 
as herself, attended by one thousand 
virgins. She passed the three years 
with her virgins in nautical exercises; 
and when the marriage-day arrived, a 
sudden wind arose, and wafted them 
to the mouth of the Rhine, and thence 
to Basel. Here they leit their vessels, 
and made a pilgrimage on foot to 
Rome. On their return, they encoun- 
tered at Cologne an army ot Huns, by 
whom they were massacred, Ursuui 
having refused an offer of marriage 
from the prince. Their corpses were 
buried by the people of Cologne, and 
a church was erected to their honor, 
in which bones, said to be those of 
Ursula and her companions, are ex- 
hibited to this day. 



" This extravagant number of 
martyred vii^ns, which is not specified 
in the earlier I^nds, is said [Maury, 
^L^ndes Pieuses,' p. 214J to have 
arisfu from the name of one of the com- 
panions of Ursula being Undeeimella, — 
an explanation very plausible, though I 
must confess that I have not been able to 
find any authority for the name Uwleci- 
mella.^^ Max MtUler. 

Sli-ft. A pseudonym under which 
Charles Lamb wrote a series of cel- 
ebrated essays, which were begun in 
the "London Magazine,** and were 
afterward collected and published by 
themselves. 



" The establishment of the ' Lon- 
don Magazine,' under the auspices of Mr. 
John Scott, occasioned Lamb's introduc- 
tion to the public by the name under 
color of which he acquired his most bril- 
liant reputation, — ' Ella.' The adoption 
of this (Signature was purely accidental. 
His first contribution to the magazine 
was a description of the old South - Sea 
House, where Lamb had passed a few 
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months* noritiate u a elefk, flifrty yean 
before, and of its inmates who hiul long 
|»ssed away; and, remembering the 
name of a gay, lignt^hearted foreigner, 
who flatten^ there at that time, he sub- 
scribed his name to the essay." Tal/ourd. 
Lamb's second paper was unsigpieid, and 
the printer repeated the signature which 
had been affixed to the first paper. This 
led to its being attached to subsequent 
contributions ; and Lamb used it until, 
in his " Last Letters of £lia," he bade it 
a reluctant fiuewell. 

He is also the true EHOj whose essays are 
extant in a little volume pablished a year or 
two since, and rather better known fWmi that 
name without a meaning than from any thing 
he has done, or can hope to do, in his own. 

Charles Lambt AutoMotpnqthtcal Sketch, VSff. 

Oomfbrt thee, O thou mourner, yet a while; 

Again shall Elia't smile 
Beftesh thy heart, where heart can ache no 
more. 

What is it we deplore ? Lcmdor. 

X21^.dtkre. A legendary king of Brit- 
ain, fabled to have been advanced to 
the throne in place of his brother Ar- 
tegal, or Arthgallo, who was deposed 
by powerful nobles to whom he had 
given great offense. Returning to 
the countrv after a long exile, Artegal 
accidentally encountered his broth- 
er, who received him with open arms, 
took him home to the palace, and 
reinstated him in his old position, 
abdicating the throne himself, after 
feigning a dangerous illness, b^ which 
he succeeded in inducing his peers 
once more to swear allegiance to his 
brother. Artegal reigned for ten 
years, wisely and well, and, after his 
death, was" succeeded by Elidure. 
Wordsworth has taken the story of 
these two brothers for the subject of 
a poem. See Akteoal. 

El'i-dt, Qeorfce. The literary cog- 
nomen of Mrs. Mary A. (Evans) 
Lewes, a popular and very able nov- 
elist of the present day, author of 
"Adam Bede," "The Mill on the 
Floss,** and other works. 

Ij-li'8|« cr E-lis^sft. Another name 
of Dtdo. See Dido. 

Elivftgar (ft-le-vft'gaf). [Old Norse 
elf, stream, and vaffOj to wander.] 
( Scnnd. Myth. ) The name of a great 
chaotic river flowing from a fountain 
in Niilheim. [ Written also £ 1 i v a - 
ga and Elivagor.] 



BhnCitgr. Thesameas (%^£fait. 
See CiTT OF Elms. 

Mooution 'Walker. A name popu- 
larly given, in his lifetime, to John 
Walker, the English orthoepist and 
lexicographer (1732-1807), who was 
for a lon^ time a distinguished teacher 
of elocution among the higher classes 
in London. 

Moquent Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Fa- 
cundus.'\ An honorary appellation 
given to Peter Aureolus, Archbishop 
of Aix in the fourteenth centurv. 

El'shen-d^r the Beoluse. The 
" Black Dwarf," in Scott's novel of 
tliis name. [Called also Canny Elr- 

S^t€.] 

M'speth. 1. A character in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott^s "Antiquary." 

2. An old sen^ant to Dandle Din- 
mont, in Scott's " Guy Mannering.'* 

E-lj^'sI-um (e-lizhl-um). [Gr. *HAv- 
fftov.] {Gr. 4' Rom. Myth.) The 
blisstul abode of the virtuous dead, 
placed by Homer in the west, on 
. the border of the Ocean stream ; by 
Hesiod and Pindar in the Fortunate 
Islands, or Isles of the Blest, in the 
Western Ocean; by Virgil in the 
under-world, with an entrance from 
a cave on the shore of Lake Avemus, 
in Campania. [Called also Elytian 
FieUis.] 

Exnnt>ro. A common Scottish corrup- 
tion of FcUnburyh. 

Emerald Isle. A name sometimes 
given to Ireland, on account of the 
pecuJiar bright green look of the sur- 
&ce of the country. It was first 
used by Dr. William Drennan (1754~ 
1820), author of " Glendalloch, and 
other Poems." It occurs in his poem 
entiUed " Erin." 

** When Erin first roae from thedark-sweHing 
flood, 
God blessed the green island i he saw it was 

The ^^rald ot Europe, it sparkled, it 

shone. 
In the ring of this world the most preciona 

stone. 

** Aim of Erin, prove strong; but be gentle as 

brave. 
And, uplifted to strike, still be ready to saTci 
Nor one feeling of vengeance presume to 

defile 
The cause or the men of the Emerald JsZe." 
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(Ik'mllO* The rablMt of Jeaa 

Jacques Kou8seatt*8 novel of the same 
name, and his ideal of a perfectlj 
educated young num. 

S-mU'i-4. 1. The lady-love of 
Palamon and Arcite in Chaucer* s 
" Knight's Tale." See Palamon! 

2. A lady attending Hermione, in 
Shakespeare's " Winter's Tale." 

8. Wife to lago, and waiting-wom- 
an to Desdemona, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of ^* Othello; " a woman of 
thorough vulgarity, loose principles, 
and low cunmng, united to a high de- 
gree of spirit, energetic feeling, and 
strong sense. 

4. The sweetheart of Peregrine 
Pickle, in Smollett's novel Entitled 
^ The Adventures of Peregrine 
Pickle." 

Sm-ped'o-olds. [Gr. 'EpiircSoieX%.] 
A famous Sicilian philosopher who 
flourished about the year 450 b. c^ 
and was the reputed possessor of mi- 
raculous powers. There was a tradi- 
tion that he secretly threw himself into 
Hie crater of Mount JEtna,in order that 
his mysterious disappearance might 
be taken as a proof of bis divine origin. 
Lucian says that the volcano threw 
out his sandals, and thus destroyed 
the popular belief in his divinity. 

Others came single; be who, to be deemed 
A god, leaped fondly into Etna flames, 
Hn^pedocks; . , . andman^ more too long. 

IBmperor of Belieren. A title of 
Omar I. (634), father-in-biw of Mo- 
hammed, and second caliph of the 
Mussulmans. He was one of the mQst 
zealous apostles of Isiamism. 

Emperor of fhe 'West. A sobriquet 
given to John Murray (1778-1343), 
an eminent London publisher, be- 
cause he changed his place of busi- 
ness from Fleet Street, in " the City," 
to Albemarle Street, at the West End. 

Empire City. The city of New 
York, the chief city of the westesn 
world, and the metropolis of the Em- 
pire State. 

Empire State. A popular name of 
the State of New York, the moat 
populous and the wealthiest State in 
the Union. 



Lol tta Empire State ya^dng 
The ahaduM ftom her haadi 

With the rugged North ia wakins 
The level sunset land I Whittier, 

Bn-o^'^UB. [Gr.'EyKiKmiot.] (Gr. 

4- Rom, Miftk.) A son of Titan and 

Terra, and the most powerful of all the 

giants who conspired against Jupiter, 

and attempted to scale heaven. He 

was struck by Jupiter's thunderbolts, 

and overwhelmed under Mount ^tna. 

According to the poets, the flames pf 

^tna proceeded trom the breath of 

Encelaidus,and, as often as he turned 

his wearv side, the whole island of 

Sicily felt the motion, and shook from 

its veiy foundations. 

She holds her adverifuy as If annlhllaled) 
such adversaiy being, all the while, like some 
buried Encekuhu^ who, to gain the smaUest 
frMdom, must sUr » whole Trinacria [Sicily] 
with its Etnas. Car^^ 

Endor, Witoh at See Witch ow 

EilDOR. 

En-dym'i-j^n. [Gr. 'Ei^Mf*!*.] {Gr, 
^ Rom. Myth. ) A beautiful shepherd- 
youth of Caria, who spent his life in 
perpetual sleep, for which the old 
legends assign various causes. Diana 
is fabled to have come down to him 
nightly, as he lav in a cave of Mount 
Latmus, that she might kiss him 
unobserved. 

He stood, 
Flaa aa thoaa ahapelj spbite, heavan-d*- 
scended, 
Ilermes, or young Apollo, or whom she. 
The moon-lit Dian. on the Latmian hQl, 
When all the woods and all the windf w«ri 
still, 
XIased with the kiss of immortality. 

iJ. W. Procter, 

Enelaad, Boost of. $ee T<»[-a-lih. 
Eneiaiid, Clothier of. See Jack 
OP Newbury. 

Snslaiid'8 Pride and "Westmiii- 
ater'a Qlory. An honorary title or 
sobriquet given for a long time to 
Sir Francis Burdett (1770-1844), the 
most popular English politician of 
his time, and in particular the idol 
of Westminster, wnich he represented 
in Parliament for nearly thirty years. 

English Ar^is-toph'^-n^. A titl« 
assumed by Samuel Foote (1722- 
1777), the comic dramatist. [Called 
also The. Modem Aristophanes.] 

Bullish Bas-ttlIe^ A nickname 
given, about the fint of the present 
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tentaty^ to the jail of CoM-Batb 
Fields, in London, from the number 
of state-prisoners in it. 

EnsLiali Hob^e-m$. A designation 
populai4v given to Patrick (or Peter) 
Kasmyth (d. 1831), a Scottish land- 
scape-painter whose style was thought 
to resemble that of the mat Flemish 
master Minderhout Hobbema (1611- 
1699), though it really had little in 
Common with it except minuteness of 
detail. 

Xnglish Jxi8-tiii'i-$n. A name oflen 
given to Edward I., whose reign is 
remarkable for the progress which 
was made in it toward the settlement 
of the laws and constitution of Eng- 
land. Sir Matthew Hale remarks, 
that more was done in the ^rst thir- 
teen years of Jiiis reign to settle and 
establish the distributive justice of 
the kingdom than in all the next 
ibur centuries. And similarly Black- 
stone says, " Upon the whole, we may 
observe that the very scheme and 
model of the administration of com- 
mon justice between party and party 
was entirely settled by this king.'' 

XSnfi^lisli Ju've-nSl. An appellation 
given to John O'ldham (1653-1683), 

. a distinguished poet, on account of the 
severity of his satires, and his spirited 
delineation of contemporary life and 
manners. 

SnglishMenenne (mSf'sen^. John 
Collins, an English mathematician 
and physicist (1624-1683) ;— so called 
from Marin Mersenne, a contempo- 
rary French philosopher and mathe- 
matician, who was celebrated for the 
wonderful extent of his erudition. 

4^ ** In short, Mr. Golliiis wm like the 
nlgister of all the new acquidtjions made 
in the mathematicail sciences ; the maga- 
sine to which the curious had frequent 
reconrse; which acquired him the appel- 
lation of the English Mersenne." 

Hutton. 

ZSnsIish Opium-eater. A name often 
given to Thomas De Quincey, one of 
ue most remarkable English writers 
of the present eentury, celebrated 
for his eccentricities, induced — at 
least in part — by the habit of eating 
Opium, and proclaimed by himself to 



aba world ifi a well-known ToIiiiM of 

" Confessions.'* 

Engliah Palo.. SeePAu:, The. 

EneOish FaUadio (pftl-li^/de-o, 102). 
An epithet given to InigO Jones 
(1573-1653), who introduced into 
England the Italian or ** classic" 
fltyle of architecture as exemplified in 
the works of Andrea Palladio (1518- 
1580) and his school. [Called also 
The English Vitruvim,^ 

Snsliali Pe'trarqii. A name given 
by Sir Walter Raleigh to Sir Philip 
Sidney (1554-1586), who, like Pe- 
trarch (1304-1374), was one of the 
eariiest cultivators and refiners of 
his native language. His writings, 
as w«ll as those of his Italian prede- 
cessor, are characterized by a rare 

• delicacy of poetical feeling, and great 
brilliancy of imagination. 

EngOiali Babelais (itMi'), 1. A 
name often given to Jonathan Swift 
(1667-1745), whose writings resem- 
ble in some j)oint8 those of the great 
French satinst. 

2. A name sometimes given to 
Lawrence Sterne (1713-1768), the 
author of " Tristram Shandy " and 
^* The Sentimental Journey," and th<i 
most airy and graceful of £^glish 
humorists. "The cast of the whole 
Shandean history," says Fitzgerald, 
" its tone and manner and thought, is 
such as would come from one satu- 
rated, as it were, with Rabelais, and 
the school that imitated Rabelais." 

3. The same name has been g^T* 
en to Thomas Araoiy (1691-1789), 
author of " The Life and Opinions of 
John Buncle, Esq." See Bunclb, 

JOHX. 



'* The sonl of Fiaccis SabeUdtf 
passed into John Amory. . . . Both were 
physicians, and enemies of too much 
gravity. Their great busiDess was to en- 
joy life." Hazlitt. "In point of ani- 
mal 8pirit«v love of good cheer, and some- 
thing of a mixtara of scholarship, the- 
ol(^y, and profane reading, he may he 
held to deserve the title ; but he has no 
claim to the Frenchman's greatness of 
genius, freedom ftom bigotry, and pro- 
Ibandness of wit and homor. He might 
have done very well isr A^eKk-txyjUh^- 
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hAa't ftndhte master would have Uugbed 
quite as much at, as with, him." 

Leigh Hunt. 

EngliBh Bos'oi-U8 (<rosh^-as). An 
honorary epithet bestowed upon 
David (jrarrick (171C-1779), the most 
eminent actor of his da/ upon the 
English stage. 

Englisli Sap'pho (saf fo). A title 
given to Mrs. Mary Darby Robinson 
(1758-1800), mistress of George IV. 
She acquired a brilliant reputation for 
beauty and wit, and was the author 
of some well -esteemed lyric poems.- 
See Della Crusgans. 

BnsUsli Sen'e-oft. A name ^ven to 
Joseph Hall (1574-1656), an English 
bishop remarkable for his scholar- 
ship, piety, and misfortunes. [Called 
also The ChiHstian Seneca."] 

JfS^ " He was commonly called our. 
English Seneca, for the pureness, plain- 
ness, and fullness of his style." Thomas 
Fuller. ** It is much to our present pur- 
pose to observe that the style of his prose 
U strongly tinctured with the manner of 
Seneca. The writer of the Satires is per- 
ceptible in some of his gravest polemical 
or scriptural treatises, which are per- 
petually interspersed with excursive il- 
lustrations, familiar allusions, and ob- 
servations in life." T/wmas Warton. 

Bnglish Solomon. See Solomon of 
England. 

Snglish Tfir'enoe. A title some- 
times given to Richard Cumberland 
(1732-1811), an English dramatist 
and miscellaneous writer. 

The Terence of England, the mender of hearts. 

Gokbmiik. 

BngUsh Tin'to-pet. A name given 
by Charles I. to Wflliam Dobson 
(1610-1646), a distinguished Eng- 
lish portrait and historical painter. 
[Called abo The EngUsh Vandyck.] 

^'^^•«rA ,™yt^»cal lady mentioned 
ma Welsh triad as one of the three 
celebrated ladies of Arthur's court; a 
beautiful picture of conjugal patience 
and affection . Her storv — which is 
not included in the general cycle of 
romances — has lately been rescued 
from obscurity by Tennyson, in his 
" Idylls of the King." 

Enlightened Doctor. See Illumi- 
nated Doctor. 



Ent6lAolii6 (5A/tft^&^8he^ 62). The 
name given by Rabelais to an im- 
aginary' kingdom, which he repre- 
sents as governed by Queen Quintes- 
sence, and as visited by Pantagruel 
and his companions in their search 
to tind the oracle of the Holy Bottle. 
This country symbolizes the taste 
for speculative science, and is, with- 
out doubt, the foundation of the isl- 
and of Laputa, in Swift's fictitious 
" Travels " of Lemuel GuUiver. In 
the Peripatetic philosophy, entelecky 
signified an actuality, or an object 
completely actualized, in contradia- 
tinction to mere potential existence. 

£!n-tellu8. See Dares. 

E'6b. [Gr. 'H<i?.3 {Gr. Myth,) The 
goddess of the dawn; the same as 
Aurora. See Aurora. 

Eph^I-al'tds. [Gr. 'Ei^tflUn^.] {Gr, 
^ Bom. Myth.) One of the giants 
who made war upon the gods. He 
was deprived of his left eye by Apollo, 
and of the right by Hercules. 

E-pig'o-nt {Gr. 'e»i>m)i, the aflcr- 
born.] A name given to the sons of 
the seven Grecian heroes who laid- 
siege to Thebes. See Seven against 
Thebes. 

Ep'I-men1-d*f. [Gr. *^miLtU^.'] A 
philosopher and poet of Crete, who 
lived in the sixth or seventh century 
B. c. His history has reached us only 
in a mythical form. He is said to have 
fallen asleep in a cave, when a boy, 
and to have remained in that state 
for fifty-seven years. On waking and 
gomg out into the broad daylight, 
he was greatly perplexed and aston- 
ished to find every thing around him 
altered. But what was more wonder- 
ful still, during his long period of 
slumber, his soul, released from its 
fleshly prison, had been busily en- 
gaged in the study of medicine and 
natural philosophy ; and when it again 
became mcamated, Epimenides found 
himself a man of great knowledge and 
wisdom. Goethe has written a poem 
on the subject, ** Des Epimenides Er- 
wachen." See Klaus, Peter, and 
Winkle, Rip Van. 

Like Epimenidet^ I have been sleeping in a 
care; and, waking, I see tiioee whom I left 
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ehlMrea an bearded men; and towaa Iwre 
Bprang up in the landscapes which I left as 
aaiitary waates. Sir K, £uhoer LtfOon. 

Spl-me'thefls. [Gr. 'EiriMiy^euj.] (Or. 
^ Jiom. Myth, ) A brother of Prome- 
theus, and the hosband of Pandora. 
See Pandora. 

feaste (ft'rfct'). The heroine* in Mo- 
liere's comedy entitled "Les !'&- 
cheux." 

Br'$-to. [Gr. 'Eparii.] (Gr. ^ Bwn, 
Mytli.) One of the nine Muses. She 
presided ov^r lyric, tender and ama- 
tory poetrj'. 

fir'$-t08'tr$.ta8. See Hebostba- 

TU8. 

®^5-^^»-„ [^r. 'Epe^o?, darkness.] 
( c^r. ^ Rom. Myih, ) A son of Chaos, 
and a god of hell. The name is used 
by the poets to denot« the dark and 
gloonay cavern under the earth, 
passed through by the shades in go- 
mg to Hades. 

B-re'tri-$ii BuU. An appellation of 
Menedemus of Eretria, m Euboea, a 
Greek philosopher of the fourth cen- 
tury B. c, and founder of the Ere- 
trian school, which was a branch of 
the Socradc. He was so called on 
account of the gravity of his coun- 
tenance. 

^TjiSli'tho. [Gr. -EpixtfoJ.] A famous 
Thessahan witch consulted by Pom- 
pe.v. 

-S."«!J*"i1''?1 •^*? *« powerful Erichiho 
▼88 compeUed to Bclect, as alone capable of 
being re-animated even by her potentmagic. 

Sir W. Sfeort. 

E'zin (9). An early name of Ireland, 
now used as a poetic appellative. See 
Emebald Isle. 

E-rin'nys (pL E-rin'ny-ds). [Gr. 

• 'Eoipvvs; pi, *Efnwvts, 'Epivvvi.) [Gr. 

Myth.) An avenging deity, one of 

the Enmenides, or Furies. See Fu- 

BIES. 

B'rls (9). [Gr. 'Epi?.) (Gr. Myth.) 
The goddess of discord; a sister of 
Mars, and a daughter of Night; the 
same as the Roman Discordia. 

Brl-king. fGer. Erl4e&nig, Erlenko- 
ntffy derived by some from the root 
erfe, alder; by others supposed to be 
identical with £lfen K6mg, Kmg of 
the Elves.] A 'name applied to a 



personified natural power or elemen- 
tary spmt, which, according to Ger- 
man poetical authorities, prepares 
mischief and ruin for men, and espe- 
cially for children, through delusive 
seductions. It is fabJed to appear as 
a goblin, haunting the Black Forest in 
Ihuringia. The existence of such 
elementary spirits, and theur connec- 
tion with mankind, have, in the ear- 
liest times, occupied the imagination 
of the most widely different races. 
The Erl-king was introduced into 
German poetry from the sagas of the 
North, through Herder's translation 
of the Danish ballad of " Sir Olaf 
pd the Erl-king's Daughter;" and 
it has become universally known 
through Goethe's ballad of 'the "Eri- 
konig." 

Epiiiiiiia(6f-me'ne-S). The heroine of 
Tasso's epic poem. "Jerusalem De- 
livered," in love with Taucred. 

She read of fSur Erminia's flight. 
Which Venice once might bear 

Bung on her guttering seas at night • 
By many a gondoher. Mn. Bemeuu, 

E'roB (9). [Gr. 'Epws.l {Gr. Mffth.) 
The Greek name of the deity called 
Ciqndo, or Cupid, by the Koinans. 
See Cupid. 

fir'r$ Pa't^r. The name of some old 
astrologer; but who was meant by it 
has not been determined. Some of 
the old almanacs say an eminent 
Jewish astrologer. 'William Lilly 
was so called byJBntler. -^ 

In mathematics he was ereater 
Than Tjcho Brahe or Srra Pater. 

Jiudibnu. 

Er/j^-oi'nf. [Gr. 'Epvieiin,.] (Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A surname of Venus, 
derived from Mount Eryx, in Sicily, 
where she had a famous temple. 

Sr'j^-man'thi-l^n Boar. See Hbb- 

CULES. 

£r't-8iQh'fhdn. [Gr. •Epv(ri'x««i..] 
(Gr. 4" Rom. Myth.) A profane per- 
son who cut down trees in a grove 
sacred to Ceres, for which be was 
punished by the goddess with raging 
and unappeasable hunger. 

B'ryx (9). [Gr.'EpuM (Gr. ^ Rom, 
Myth.) A king of Sicily who chal- 
lenged Hereules to fight with the 
gauntlet, and lost both his life and 
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Vis crowBi whith he staked on the 
issue of the contest. 
B8'o$-lu8. 1. An ancient and kind- 
hearted lord, in Shakespeare's " Meas- 
ure for Measure," whom Vincentio, 
the Duke of Vienna, joins with An- 

Selo, but in an inferior rank, as his 
eputy during a pretended absence 
•n ft ^stant journey. 

Tfe do not blame him [X/eigli Hunt} ftnr nM 
brin^Qg to the jadjpment-seat the mereileM 
rigor of Lord AngelOt but we really think that 
•och flagitious and impudent offenders as 
those now at the bar, deservad, at the least, 
tfie gentle rebuke of ^scolus. Macanlay. 

2. Prince of Verona, in Shake- 
speare's *^ Romeo and Juliet." 

XSa'cft-ndf. A lord of Tyre, in Shake- 
speare's "Pericles." 

Bf'mdnd, Hexuy. The title of a 
novel by Thackeray, and the name 
of its hero, a chivalrous cavalier and 
Jacobite or the time of Queen Anne. 

Esplaridian (es-i)lin-de-ftnO* In the 
old romances of chivalry, the son of 
Amadis and Oriana. Montalvo has 
made him the subject of an original 
work, which is a continuation of his 
translation of the "Amadis,'* and 
which, in the preface, he announces 
to be the fifth book of thci siame. 

Xflrpriella (es-pre-el^yft). The name 
of an imaginary Spaniard, whose 
"' Letters " from England, about the 
year 1810, were written by Southey. 

Xte-t6ll$. The heroine of Dickens's 
novel of " Great Expectations." 

Estermere, King. See Kino Esteb- 

XEERE. 

Bst^il-possible (ft't^l' po8'se1>1, 61). 
[Fr., Is it possible ?] A name given 
by King James II. of England to 
Prince George! of Denmark, the hus- 
baiid of James's daughter, the Prin> 
cess Anne, afterwards Queen Anne. 
These words had been a common 
phrase with the prince at the time of 
the Revolution of 1688, as reports of 
one desertion of the king after an- 
other came to his ears. When he 
also went over to William and Mary, 
James is reported to have said, 
" What I EsUl-possible gone too? " 

Es-tot'i-lftnd, or Es-tof i-la^d'i-$. 
According to the ^' Geographical Dic- 



tionary " of Edmund Bohun (16^5), 
" a tp^aX tract of land in the north 
of America, toward the arctic circle 
and Hudson's Bay, having New 
France on the south, and James's 
Bay on the west, the first of Ameri- 
can ^hores discovered, being found 
by some Friesland fishers, that were 
driven hither by a tempest, almost 
two hundred years before Columbus.'* 
Alcedo says of it, "An imaginaiy 
country which some authors suppose 
to have been discovered in 1477 by a 
native of Poland named John Scafve, 
and that the same was part of the 
land of Labrador. The fact is, that 
this country never had any ex^ience 
but in the imaginations of the twd 
brothers of the name of Zeno, Vene- 
tian noblemen, who had no particu- 
lar information whatever resp^^ting 
the expedition of this Polish adven- 
turer; and that, in 1497, John Cabot, 
or Gabot, left England with three 
of his sons, under the commission 
of Henry VII., when he discovered 
Newfoundland and part of the imme- 
diate continent where this country is 
supposed to exist." 

Else . • • the low itfn • • • 
Had Tonsded stiil the horizon, and not known 
Or east or west: which had forbid the anew 
From cold EstoUland^ and south as ftr 
Beneath Magellan. MiUom, 

The learned Grotins marehes his Nor- 
wegians hj a pleasant route across frozen 
livers and arms of the sea, through Iceland, 
Greenland, Estotibmdf and Nonunb»a. 

rrtjrvtHff, 

E-t6'o-cld$. [Gr. 'fiTTOPcXn?. J ( Gr. ^ 
Horn, MythJ) A son of GSdipus, kin^ 
of Thebes. He and his brother 
Polynices agreed to reign alternately, 
eacn holding the power a year at a 
time. Eteocies did not adhere to hi$ 
engagement, and hence Arose the 
Theban war. The brothers at last 
agreed to finish the war by a duel: 
in this they both fell. 
lite fitted ^teoclM-Polynieeri BitOiera, cm- 




Btemai Oity. A popular and very 
ancient designation of Rome, which 
was fabled to have been built under 
the fhvor and immediate direction 
of the gods. The expression, or 
its equivalent, frequently occurs in 
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daasie authors, as LivY) Tiballns, 
Quintilian, &c. In the "ufeneid," Vir- 
gil, following the received tradition, 
represents Jupiter as holding the fol- 
lowing language to Venus, in refer- 
ence to the Romans, who were sup- 
posed to be the descendants of her 
son .£neas : — 

** His ego nee metas remm, neetempoTa pono: 
Imperium line fine dedi." £ks /., v. 78) 79. 

" To them no bounds of empire I aasisii. 
Nor tenn of yeuB to their immortal line.** 

Drydait TWmc 

Ettriok Shepherd. A name com- 
monly given to James Hogg (1772- 
18*35)^ the Scottish poet, who was 
bom in the forest of Ettrick. in Sel- 
kirkshire, and in early life loUowed 
the occupation of a shepherd. 

•"When first, descending from the moorlands, 

I saw the stream of Yarrow glide 
Along a bare and open valley^ 
The JEttrick Shejtherd was my ^ide. 

Ztu'di-o. A character in Plautus's 
comedy of "Aulularia," celebrated 
for his penuriousness. 

Now you must explain all this to me, unless 
▼ou would have me use you as ill as Evclio 
■ does SUphylA, in the **AuInlaria." 

<Sir W. Scott, 

Zia-ge'ni-u8. An amiable monitor 
and counselor of Yorick, in Sterne's 
"Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy." He is said to have been 
intended as a portrait of the author's 
friend, John Hall Stevenson. 

XSulenspiegel (oi-len-spe'gel, 43, 58). 

See OWL£-GLASS. 

Eu-mn'us. [Gr. Ev/aomx.] {Gr. 4" 
' Rom. Myth.) A swine-herd and slave 

of Ulysses, famed for his fidelity to 

his master. 

This second BwHwut strode hastily down 
the forest-glade, diiring before him, with the 
assistance of Fangs, the whole herd of his in- 
hannonious chai^ Sir W. Scott. 

Su-menl-ddQ. [Gr. Eufteviae?, t. e., 
the gracious or benign goddesses.] 
{Gto Myth.) A eupnemistic name 
given by the Greeks to the Furies, 
whose true name of Erinnyes they 
were afraid to utter. See Furies. 

They lie always, those subterranean Eu- 
fiMJudlM, -- fiUiulous. and yet so true, — in the 
dullest existence of man i and can dance, 
brandishing their dusky torches, shaking 
their serpent hair. Osr^fe. 

IBu-xnol'ims. [Gr. Ev/uioXirof.] {Gr. 



4' Itofn. Myth.) A son of Ifeptone 
and Chione, celebrated as a singer or 
bard, and as the founder of the £lea- 
shiian mysteries. 

Bu-phornt>u8. [Gr. Ev^op^o«.] ( Gr. 
dt Bam. Muth.) A Trojan, son of 
JPanthous, slain by Menelaus in the 
Trojan war. 

Eu-phros'y-ne. [Gr. Ev^poo^, 
cheerfulness, mirth.] {Gr. ^ Rom, 
Myth.) One of the three Graces. 

Come, thou jfnoddess fUr and free. 
In heaven y-eiept f^pJkronMie, 
And by men, heart easing Mirth. 



Ea'phu-d;. [Gr. Ev<^vi^, of good fig- 
ure, comely, clever.] The principal 
character m Lvly's two famous works 
entitled *^ Euphues, or The Anatomy 
of Wit," and "Euphues and his 
England." These works are re- 
markable for their pedantic and Cut- 
tastical s^le^ and for the monstrous 
and overstrained conceits with whidi 
they abound. Euphues is represent- 
ed as an Athenian gentleman, distin- 
guished for the elegance of his per- 
son and the beauty of his wit, and 
for his amorous temperament and 
roving disposition. 

Eu-ro'p$. [Gr. Evpuwii.] ( Gr. f Rom, 
Myth.) A beautiful daughter of 
Phoenix, or of Agenor, earned off by 
Jupiter, under the form of a white 
bull, m>m Phoenicia to Crete. By 
him she became the mother of Minos 
and Sarpedon. 

Europe, The Nightmare o£ See 

NiGHTMARic OF EUBOPE. 

Eu-py'4-lo- [Gr. EvpvdUi}.] {Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) 1. One of the three 
Gorgons. See GtORgons. 

2. A queen of the Amazons. 

3. A daughter of Minos, and. the 
mother of Orion. 

Eu-ry'^los. [Gr. Evpt^aAo«.] A Tro- 
jan youth, immortalized b^ Tiigil as 
the faithful Mend of Nisus. See 
Nisus. 

We have been Nisus and Buryahu^ Theseus 
and Pirithons. Orestes and l^udes, and— to 
sum up the whole with a puritanic touch— 
David and Jonathan, all in one breath. 

Sir W. SeotL 

Eu-ryd'i-oe. [Gr. Bvpviuai.] { Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) The wife of Oxpheus, 
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kfUad by a serpent <m her bridal 
day. See Obpheus. 

OrphtixB* self may heftve his hMd 
From golden slumber on a bed 
Of heaped Elysian flowers, and hear 
Such Boains as would have won the car 
Of Pluto, to have quite set ftee • 

His half-regained Eurjfchce. MUUm. 

Bu-pyl'o-slius. [Gr. £vpv'Aoxo«0 ( Gr, 
^ Rom, Mvth,) One ef the compan- 
ions of Ulysses in his wanderings, 
and the only one of them who was 
not changed by Circe into a hog. 

XSa-zyn'o-xne. [Gr. Evpvv6iiri.'] ( Gr, 
^ Mom. Mvth.) A daughter of Oce- 
anus and Tethys, and mother of the 
Graces. 

JBa-^rys'thetli. [Gr. Hvfwv^tik.'] ( Gr. 
^ Bom. Muth.) A son of StheneluSj 
and granclson of Perseus, king of 
Mycenae. At Juno's instigation, he 
imposed upon his cousin Hercules 
twelve difficult labors, which he had 
a right to do on account of his prior- 
ity of birth. See Hkbcules. 

Sa-ter^e. [Gr. Evripwi^.] {Gr. ^ 
Bom. MyQi.) The Muse of music; 
represented in ancient works of art 
widi a flute in her hand. See Muses. 

S-Tad'ne. [Gr. Eva3ioi.] 1. {Gr. ^ 
jRom. MifOi. ) Wife of Capaneus, and 
mother of Sthenelus. Her husband 
having been killed at the siege of 
Thebes, she threw herself upon the 
fVmeral pile, and was consumed with 
him. 

2. A female character in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's, play, ^The 
Maid's Tragedy." 

B-v«i'<J4h-. [Gr. B5av«po?.] {Gr. ^ 
Bom. MyOi.) A son of Mercury by 
an Arcadian nymph. He is fabled 
to have led a Pelasgian colony from 
Arcadia into Italy, about sixtyyears 
before the Trojan war. iBneas, 
when he arrived in Italy, fbnnd him 
stOl alive, and formea an alliance 
with him against the Latins. 

XSvanselioal Doctor. [Lat Doctor 
EvangeUcut.^ See Gospel Doctor. 

B-Taa'ge-liiie. The heroine of Long- 
fellow's poem of the same name, 
founded upon the historical incident 
of the expulsion of the inhabitants 



of Acadia from their homes ia the 
year 17&6. See Acadia. 

fhr'^ne. Sir Hu£;1l A pedantic 
Welsh parson and schoolmaster, in 
Shakespeaire's " Merry Wives of 
Windsor," of childish simplicity and 
ignorance. 

The reader may well cry out, with hooeat 
^ Hugh Evtau. ** I like not when a 'ooman 
has a great peaidt I spy a great peaid under 
her rnofHer." jfacanftiy. 

Ev'e-li'nt. The title of a novel by 
Miss Bumey (Madame D'Arblay), 
and the name of its heroine, after- 
ward Lady Orville. 

Xhrer - memorable John Hales, 
The. See Hales, The Eveb- 

MEMORABLB JOHN. 



. _ ICayMlay. {Eng. EitL) A name 
given to the 1st of May, 1517, on ac- 
count of the dreadful excesses com- 
mitted on that day by the apprentices 
and populace against forei^iers, par- 
ticularly the French. 

IByil One, The. A name often ap- 
plied to the Devil. See Devil, The. 

Ez-cal'i-bar. The name of Arthur's 
famous sword, which he pulled out 
of a miraculous stone, in which it 
was inserted as in a sheath, though 
previously two hundred and one of 
the most puissant barons in the realm 
had singly been unable to withdraw 
it. An inscription on the stone 
around the sword stated that who- 
ever should be able to draw it out 
was rights heir to the throne of 
Britain; and Arthur, in consequence 
of his remarkable success, was im- 
mediately chosen and proclaimed 
king by general acclamation. When 
about to die, he sent an attendant to 
throw the weapon into a lake hard 
by. Twice eluding the request, the 
knight at last complied. A hand 
and arm arose from the water, and 
caught the sword by the hilt, nour- 
ished it thrice, and then sank into 
the lake, and was seen no more. 
Tennyson has admirably versified 
this incident in his poem entitled 
"Morte d' Arthur." [Written also 
Excalibor, Excalibur, Es- 
calibar, Escalibor, and Cali- 



burn.] 
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._ *' Aeeording to the English metri- 
cal romance of * Merlin^ ' this celebrated 
sword boze the following inscription : — 

* Ich am T-hote £«calibore; 
Unto a king a fair tresore.* 

And it is added, in explanation,— 

' On InglU is this writing, 
" Kerve steel and yren and al thing."* 

When Arthur first used this sword in 
battle, *it cast forth a great light full 
splendant, with such force that ail those 
who beheld it thought that they wero 
burning torches which issued from the 
sword ; but thej were the golden letters 
on the sword which shone so mightily.' " 

*• No, surely," replied the king; "no swoid 
on earth, were it the Excalibar of King Ar- 
thur, can cut that which opposes no. steady 



reaistenoe to the blow. 



Sir W. Scott. 



Excelsior State. The State of New 
Yoric, sometimes so called from the 
motto ^* Excelsior *' upon its coat of 
arms. 

SDzpounder of the Oonstitatlon. 
A title popularly given to Daniel 
Webster (1782-1852), on account of 
his elaborate expositions of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 



linking Besolutioii. {Amer. 
Mist.) A resolution introduced in 
the senate of the United States, on 
the 26th of December, 1836, by the 
Hon. Thomas H. Benton, of Mis- 
souri, by which a resolution adopted 
by the senate on the 28th of March, 
1834, charging "that the president 
[Jackson], in the late executive pro- 



ceedings in relation to the public 
revenue, [had] assumed authority 
and power not conferred by tlie Con- 
stitution and laws, but in derogation 
of both," was ordered to be expunged 
from the journal of the senate by 
drawing black lines round the re- 
solve, and writing across the face of 
it, in strong letters, the following 
words: " Expunged, by order of the 

senate, this day of , a. d. 

1837." Mr. Benton's resolution was 
adopted on the 16th of March, 1837. 

Exterminator, The. [Fr. L'Exter- 
minateurj Sp. £1 ExUmUnador.'] A 
name given by the Spaniards to 
Montbars (b. 1645), a notorious 
French adventurer, who signalized 
himself by his intense hatred of that 
people, and by the atrocities he com- 
mitted in the Antilles and other 
Spanish colonies. 

Eyes of Greece, The Two. See 
Two Eyks of Greece, The. 

^Syre, Jane (@r, 3). The heroine of 
Miss Charlotte Bronte's novel of the 
same name, a governess, coping 
bravely with adverse circumstances, 
and finally proving her genuine force 
of character by winning the respect 
and love of a man in whom, though 
he had exhausted the world, and 
been exhausted by it, the instincts 
and promptings of a noble nature 
were not dead, but only suppressed. 
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Fao-to'tom, Jo-han'nds. One wbo 

is good at any tiling, vrho can turn 

his hand to any kind of work; — 

the Latin equivalent of Jack-at-aU- 

trades. 

There ie an vpetert erow [Shakeipeare], 
beantiAil with our feathers, that, with his 
tiger's heart wrapped in a plaver's hide, sup- 
poses he is as well able to boniDast out a blank 
Terse as the best of you. and, being an absolute 
Johannes Factotum^ is, in his own conctit, the 
•air Shake-scene in a country. 

Gnene'M Groattworth qf WU, 1593. 

7ad^a-deen'. The grand chamber- 
lain of the harem in Moore's " Lalla 
Rookh,"— magnificent, infallible, sen- 
tentious, and shrewd. 

Fas. A snboidinate character, in 
Sheridan's comedy of " The Rivals." 
He is a lying servant to Captain 
Absolute, and "wears his master's 
wit as he does his lace, at second- 
hand." 

I am quite conscious of my own immuni- 
ties as a tale-teller. But even the mendacious 
Mr. Faff . . . assures us, that, though he 
never scruples to tell a lie at his master's com- 
mand, yet it hurts his conscience to be fbnnd 
ooL Sir W. ScotL 

Fa'gin. An old Jew in Dickens's 
** Oliver Twist," who employs young 
persons of both sexes to carry on a 
systematic trade of robbery. 

Fainall, ICr. and Mrs. Noted char- 
acters in Congreve's comedy, " The 
Way of the World." 

7ain6ant, lie Noir (la nwof WntL'- 
6n', 62). [Fr., the Black Sluggard.] 
In Sir Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe," a 
Dame applied to the disguised Richard 
Cceur de Lion by the spectators of a 
tournament, on account of his indif- 
ference during a great part of the ac- 
tion, in which, however, he was finally 
victorious. 

Faineants, lies Bois (1ft rw5 fft^nft^- 
6n', 62). [Fr., the Do-nothing 
Kings.] A sarcastic designation ap- 
plied to monarchs who delegate their 
authoritv to their ministers, or from 
whom, by reason of incapacity and 
weakness, the power has been wrest- 
ed, while they are still permitted 



nominally to reign. The usual ap* 

Slication of the term is to the later 
[erovingian sovereigns of France, 
under whose name tlie " Mayors of 
the Palace" reallv governed the 
country. The epitnet Faineant was 
also given in contempt to Louis V., 
the li^t of the Cariovingian dynasty. 

Fair City. A name popularhr given 
in Scotland to the town of Perth, 
which is remarkable for the beauty 
of its situation, and for its el^ant 
appearance. 

Fair G^r'^-dXne. A supposed mis- 
tress of the Earl of Surrey (Henry 
Howard, 1516-1547), whosie praises 
he celebrates in^ famous sonnet, and 
in other [x>ems, and who has oeen 
the occasion of much controversy 
among his biographers and critics. 
There is no doubt, however, that the 
lady called Greraldine in the sonnet 
was an Irish lady named Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald, the daughter of Grerald 
Fitzgerald, ninth ^rl of Kildare, 
and afterward the wife of the Earl of 
Lincoln. 

Fair Im'o-gtne^ The heroine of a 

E^pular ballad by Matthew Gregory 
ewis, entitled "Alonzo the Brave 
and the Fair Imogine." 

Fair Mas'ue-lone'. The heroine of 
an old chivalric romance, entitled 
." The History of the Fair Magalona. 
daughter of the King of Naples, and 
Peter, son of the Count of Provence." 
This romance was originally written 
in French, but was translated into 
Spanish before the middle of the six- 
teenth centuiy. . Cervantes alludes to 
Magalona, or Maguelone, in *^ Don 
Quixote." In Germany, her history 
has been reproduced by Tieck. 

Fair Maid of An'jofL. A name given 
to the Lady Edith Plantagenet, a 
kinswoman of Richard Cceur de Lion, 
and an attendant of his queen, Beren- 
garia. She married David, Earl of 
Huntingdon, prince royal of Scot- 
land. 
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Fair Maid of GHUlo-wfty. A name 
popularly given to Margaret, the only 
daughter of Archibala V., Earl of 
Douglas. She became the wife of 
her cousin, William, to whom the 
earldom had passed in the year 1443 ; 
and, after his death, in reluctant obe- 
dience to the royal command, married 
his brother and successor, James, the 
last Earl of Douglas. 

Fair Maid of Kent. A name given 
to Joan, only daughter of Edmond 
Plantagenet,'Earl of Kent, on account 
of her great beauty. She was mar- 
ried three times : tirst, to William de 
Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, from 
whom she was divorced; secondly, 
to Sir Thomas Holland ; thirdly, after 
his death, to her second cousm, Ed- 
ward, the Black Prince, under a dis- 
pensation from the pope, rendered 
necessary by reason of their consan- 
guinity, lijr thtf prince she was 
mother of Richard II., in whose reign 
she died. 

Fair Maid of IS'orway. See Maid 
OF Norway. 

Fair Maid of Perth (4). The title 
of a novel by Sir Walter Scott, and 
a sobriquet given to the heroine, 
Catherine, or Katie, Glover, "who 
was universally acknowledged to be 
the most beautiful young woman of 
the city or its vicinity." 

Fair Bos'ft-m&nd. The name pop- 
ularly given to a daughter of Lord 
Clifford, famous in the legendary his- 
tory of England as the mistress of 
Henry II. shortly before his acces- 
sion to the throne, and the subject of 
an old ballad. The facts of her his- 
tory are not well ascertained ; but she 
is said to h^ve been kept by her royal 
lover in a secret bower at Woodstock, 
the approaches to which formed a 
labyrinth so intricate that it could 
only be discovered by the clew of a 
silken thread, which the king used 
for that purpose. Here Queen El- 
eanor discovered and poisoned her, 
about 1173. 

Fairservice, Andrew. A shrewd 
and humorous Scotch gardener at 
Osbaldistone Hall, in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of "Rob Roy." 



Fair-8tar» FHnoeM* See PsnrcBss 
Faib-Star. 

Faith, Defender of the. See Db- 

FENDER OF THE FAITH. 

Faithftil. One of the allegorical per- 
sonages in Bunyan's "Pilgrim's 
Progress," who dies a martyr before 
. completing his journey. 

FaithAil, Jacob. The hero of a pop- 
ular novel, by Marryatt, having this 
name for its title. 

Filka^nd (fawk'iand). 1. A charac- 
ter in Sheridan's comedy of " The 
Rivals," noted for his wayward, cap- 
tious jealousy. 

2. The true hero of William God- 
win's novel of "Caleb Williams,** 
and an impersonation of honor, intel- 
lect, benevolence, and a passionate 
love of fame; but a man driven in a 
moment of ungovernable passion, and 
under the provocation of the most 
cruel, persevering, and tyrannical 
insult, to commit a murder. His 
fanatical love of reputation urges him 
to conceal the crime; and, in order 
to do this more effectually, he" allows 
an innocent man to be executed, and 
his family ruined. Williams, an in- 
telligent peasant-lad taken into the 
service or Falkland, obtains, by an 
accident, a clew to the guilt of his 
master; when the latter, extorting 
from him an oath that he will keep 
his secret, communicates to his de- 
pendent the whole storj'' of his double 
crime, his remorse, and misery. The 
youth, finding his life insupportable 
from the perpetual suspicion to which 
he is exposedj and the restless sur- 
veillance of his master, escapes, and 
is pursued through the greater part 
of the tale bv the unrelenting perse- 
cution of Falkland, who is led, by 
his frantic and unnatural devotion to 
fame, to annihilate, in Williams, the 
evidence of his accumulated guilt. 
At last Williams is formally accused 
by Falkland of robbery, and natural- 
Iv discloses before the tribunal the 
dreadful secret which had caused his 
long persecution, and Falkland dies 
of shame and a broken heart. 

Fall City. Louisville, Kentucky; — 
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popularly eo called from the falls 
which, at this place, impede the navi- 
gation of the Ohio Kiver. 

Fil'Btftfl; Sir John (2). A fiimous 
character in Shakespeare's comedy 
of the " Merrpr Wives of Windsor," 
and in the First and Second Parts 
of his historical drama of *^ Henry 
IV. ; " the most perfect comic por- 
trait that was ever drawn by the 
Een of genius. In the former play, 
e is represented as in love with Mrs. 
Ford and Mrs. Page, who make a 
butt and a dupe of him : in the latter, 
he figures as a soldier and a wit : in 
both ne is exhibited as a monster of 
fat, sensual, mendacious, boastfiol, 
and cowardly. See Brook, Mas- 
ter. 



In this ebaneter, Shakaspeara is 
thought to have ridiculed Sir John Ftu- 
tolfe^ an English general of the time of 
Henry VI., tvho had part of the command 
before Orleans, in France, and, at the 
village of Patay, set the example of an 
tngloiiooa flight before Joan of Arc, caus- 
ing great destruction of his men, fat which 
cowardice he was degraded from his rank 
as a Knight of the Garter. The opinion 
that Shakespeare intended to caricature 
this personage has been very generally re- 
oeived. Fuller, the church historian, 
says, " Nor is our comedian excusable by 
pome alteration of his name, writing him 
Sir John Falstafty and making him the 
property and pleasure of King Henry Y. 
to abuse, seeing the vicinity of sounds 
[doth] intrench on the memory of that 
worthy knight." Shakespeare introduces 
the historical Fastolfis in ''The First 
Part of Henry TI.,-*' and represents his 
conduct at Patay, and his subsequent 
d^;radation, with historical accuracy. 
But recent commentators deny that he 
was the original of the ** valiiknt Jack 
Fftlstaff" of Shakespeare's other plays, 
and treat the supposition as a gross ab- 
surdity. In the first draught of '* King 
Heniv IT.," Sfar John Falstaff was called 
Sir John OldcastUj a name borne by a 
distinguished WycUfflte who was bom 
under Edward III., and put to death in 
the fourth year of Henry Y. The change 
in the surname is attributed to remon- 
strances on the part of Oldcastle's de- 
scendants. That ShiAespeaxe was desirous 
to do away with any impression that Fal- 
staff and Oldcastle were one and the same 
personage under different names, appears 
from the Epilogue to *' The Second Part 
of King Henry IT.," in which, alter prom- 



iahig that the play diall be contfaued 
"with Sir John in it," he savs, ''For 
any thing I know, Falstaff shall die of a 
sweat, unless already he be killed with 
your hard opinions ; for Oldcastle died a 
martyr, and this is not the man.^^ 

An noTelists have had oGcasion, at tome 
ttme or other, to wi*h, with Fabtaf, tfiat they 
knew where a eommodi^ of gooa names wu 
to be had. ' Sir W. SeoU. 

Fans. A sheriff's officer, in the Second 

Part of Shakespeare's " King Hennr 
IV." '^ 

Farinmta (degii Uberti) (fft-re-ni^tft 

del'vee oo-b£f'tee). A Ghibelline 

noble of Florence (d. 1624), placed 

by Dante in hell, as a punislmient 

for his infidelity and epicurism. He 

is represented as occupying a led-hot 

tomb, the lid of which is suspended 

over him till the day of judgment. 

vet looking as lofty as if he scomea 

hell itself. 

They rthe Italians of the fourteenth oentoiy] 
•aid utde of those awftil and lovely creations 
on which htter critics delight to dwell, — Fan- 
nata, lifting his haughty and tnmqail brow 
fkom his couch of eTerlaistinr fire, the lion-like 
repose of SordeHo, or the hght which shone 
from the celestial smile ofBwtrice. 

Jfoocnclay. 

Farmer George. A name popularly 
given to* George III. of England, on 
account of his parsimonious disposi- 
tion, plain dress, finmlliar manners, 
and hearty and homely good-nature. 
He is said to have kept a farm at 
Windsor, not for amusement, but be- 
cause he derived a small profit from 
it 

Fata Morgana (Ank mof-gft'nft). 
The name of a potent fairy, celebrated 
in the tales or chivalry, and in the 
romantic poems of Italy. She was a 
pupil of the enchanter Merlin, and 
the sister of Arthur, to whom she 
discovered the intrigue pf his queen, 
Geneura, or Guinever, with Lancelot 
of the Lake. In the " Orlando Inna- 
morato " of Bojardo, she appears at 
first as a personification of Fortune, 
inhabiting a splendid residence at 
the bottom of a lake, and dispensing 
all the treasures of the earth ; but she 
is afterward found in her proper sta- 
tion, subject, with the other fairiea 
and the witches, to the all -potent 
Demogoigon. [Called also JMorgaiM 
la Fee and Morgue the Fay."] 
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At the pr e s en t day, the appellftHon 
of Fata Morgana is given to a strange 
meteoric phenomenon, nearly allied to the 
mirage, witnessed, in certain states of the 
tide and weather, in the Straits of Mes- 
Bina, between Calabria and Sicily, and 
occasionally, though rarely, on other 
coasts. It condsts in the appearance, in 
the air over the surlkce of the sea, of 
multiplied inverted images of objects on 
the surrounding coasts, — groves, hills, 
towers, houses, and people, — ail rep- 
resented as in a moving picture. The 
spectacle is popularly supposed to be pro- 
duced by the fidry whose name is given 
to it. 

Not a stream did he mention bat flowed over 
•anda of sold, and not a palace that wts in- 
fezior to tnooe ot the celebrated I'bia Morgana. 

Sir W.Scatt, 

Fat Boy, The. A laughable character 
in Dickens's "Pickwick Papers;" 
a youth of astonishing obesity, whose 
employment consists in alternate eat- 
ing and sleeping. 

Fates. [Lat. Foto.] See Pahcjl 

Father of Angling. A title some- 
times given to Izaak Walton (1593- 
1683), the celebrated anthor of " The 
Complete Angler.*' 

Father of British Inland R'aviga- 
tion. A name often given td Francis 
Egerton, Duke of Bridge water (1736- 
1803), the originator of the ilrst 
navigable canal constructed in Great 
Britain in modem times, and a zeal- 
ous promoter of other schemes of 
artificial water communication. 

4^ " By that title he will evpr be 
known." H. Martiniau. 

Father of Ck>med7. A name given 
to Aristophanes (444-380, b. c), one 
of the most celebrated of the Greek 
dramatists, and the only i/vriter of 
the old Greek comedy of whom any 
entire works have been preserved. 
He is remarkable for the nchness of 
his fancy, the exuberance of his wit 
and humor, and the Attic purity and 
great simplicity of his style. 

Father of Dutoh Poetry. A title be- 
stowed upon Jakob Maerlant (1235- 
1300), an early Belgic poet. [Called 
also Father of Flemish Poei8.\ 

Father of Ecolesiastioal History. 
A name commonly given to Eusebius 
of Csesarea (264-340), a very learned 



patristic divine, author of **Historia 
Ecclesiastica," an important and valu- 
able record of the Christian Church, 
in ten books, reaching from the birth 
of our Saviour to the defeat of Lidn- 
ins by Constantine in 324. 

Father of Rngllsh Geology. An 
honorary appellation given to William 
Smith (1769-1840), author of the iilrst 
geological map of England, and the 
original discoverer and teacher, in that 
country, of the identification or strata, 
and of the determination of their sac- 
cession by means of their imbedded 
fossils. 

Father of English Poetry* A title 
given by Dryden to Chaucer (foui^ 
teenth century), as the first great 
English poet 

Father of Ihig^Ush Ptose. An 
epithet bestowed upon Roger Ascham 
(*1515-1568), one of our earliest mis- 
cellaneous wnters. His style is re- 
firded as a fine example of genuine 
nglish. 

Father of Epio Poetry. An epithet 
applied to Homer, the reputed author 
of the " Iliad " and the "Odyssey,'' the 
earliest national heroic poems extant. 

The (brmer oompares him [Samuel Ridi- 
ftTdMon] to Homer, and predicts for hiii memoxy 
the Mune honora whim are rendered to the 
Ihther qfJipis Poetry. Sir W. Scott, 

Father of Equity. An epithet con- 
ferred upon Heneacre Fmch, IjOrd 
Nottingham (1621-1682), an English 
lawyer and statesman of the time of 
the Restoration, who had a very high 
reputation forelo()uence, sound juc^- 
ment, and integrity. His character 
is drawn by Dryden, in his ** Absa- 
lom and Adiitophel,'' under the name 
of Amri r — 

** To whom the double blessing does bdons, 
With Moaes' Inspiration, Aaron's tongue?' 

Father of French History. [Fr. 
Le Pere de tllistoire de France.] A 
tide given to Andr^ Duchesne (1584- 
1640), an early and celebrated French 
historian. 

Father of Qerman Idterature. A 
name freouently given to Gotthold 
Ephraim Leasing (1729-1781), an il- 
lustrious author, and the admitted 
reviver of the national character of 
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Germtn literature, which brfofe his 
time WAS corrupted and enslaved by 
French influences. 



" Lening wu the Frederiek [the 
Great] of thought By nature wholly 
Teutonic, he too sounded a trumpet-call ; 
and, with a restleM eneigy in no wise in- 
fiDrior to Frederick's, an activity and plen- 
Uttde of reaouroea that OTerkx>k«d no 
opportunity, he dashed, now into this 
region of dormant literature, now into 
that unpenetrated department of philoso- 
phy, until he had laid the foundation of 
almost eyery conquest that has illustrated 
the recent erer-memorahle career of his 
Undied.^' J. P. Niehol. 

Father of QreelL Musio. An epithet 
applied to Terpander, of Lesbos, who 
lived about the year 676 b. c. lie 
first reduced to rules the different 
modes of singing which prevailed in 
different countries, and formed out of 
these rude strains a connected sys- 
tem, irom which the Greek music 
never departed throughout all the im- 
provements and refinements of later 
ages. 

Father of his Oonntry. [Lat Pater 
Patriae or Parens Patria.'] A title 
given by the Roman senate and forum 
to Cicero, on account of the zeal, 
courage, and prudence he displaced 
in uumaskmg the famous Catillnarian 
conspiracy, and bringing the leaders 
to punishment. This title was offered 
to Marius, but was refused bv him. 
It was subsequently bestowed upon 
several of tlie Caesars, and was borne 
by Andronicus Palaeologus ( Androni- 
cus II. )i by Cosmo de* Medici, and 
bv some other European princes. 
The same appellation tias been pop- 
ularlv conferred in America upon 
Washington, of whom Jefferson said. 
*'His was the singular destiny ana 
merit of leading the armies of his 
country successfully through an ardu- 
ous war for the establishment of its 
independence," and ** of conducting 
its councils through the birth of a 
government new in its forms and 
principles, until it had settled down 
mto a quiet and orderly train." 

Father of his People. [Fr. Le Pere 
de la Pe«/>/c.J 1. A title given by 
courtly historians to Louis XII. of 
France (1462-1515), who. has the 



lepntation of having been a kind- 
hearted and generous king. 

2. A title conferred upon Chris- 
tian III. of Denmark (15(»-1559). 

Father of History. [Lat Paler HU- 
toruB.] A name given bv Cicero 
{LegX i. v.) to Herodotus (484-408, 
B. c.)« because he was, if not the first 
historian, the first who brought his- 
tory to any great degree of perfection. 

Father of Jests. A sobriquet be- 
stowed upon Joseph Miller (1684> 
1738), an English oomic actor, whose 
name has become widely known ftom 
its connection with a celebrated jest- 
book, the authorship of which was 
ascribed to him, though it was not 
published, or even compiled, until af- 
ter his death. 

4^ Miller was himself provrirbial for 
dullness ; and it is said, that, when any 
risible saying was recounted, his neigh* 
bora would derisively ap|dy it to him on 
account of his taciturnity and impertur- 
bable gravity. When he died, his fiunily 
were left entirely unprorided for ; and a 
Mr. Motley, a well-known dramatist of 
that day, was employed to collect all the 
stray jests current about town, and to 
publish them for their benefit. Joe Mil- 
ler-s ifame was prefixed, and, from that 
time to this, the man who never. uttered 
a jest has oeen the reputed author of 
every jest, past, present, and to come. 

Father of Iietters. [Fr. Le Pere 
dee Lettree.] 1. An appellation some- 
times given to Francis I. (1494-1547), 
king of France, a distinguished pa- 
tron of literature and literary men. 

2. A tide conferred upon Lorenzo 
de* Medici (d. 1492), tiie ruler of 
Florence, and a munificent patron of 
learning and art. 

Father of Ijies. 1. A popular name 
for Satan, or the Devil, the supposed 
instigator of all falsehood. See Dev- 
il, The. 

2. A name sometimes given to 
Herodotus (484-408 b. c.)t the Greek 
historian, on account of the wonderful 
stories he relates. But the title is not 
merited, and has been given by " the 
half-learned, who measure his experi- 
ence by their own ignorance." Inci- 
■ dental confirmations of his veracity 
have been accumulating of late years 
on all sides. 
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Father of Uedioine. A title often 
applied to Hippocrates (b. b. c. 460), 
the most famoos among the Greek 
physicians, and author of the first 
attempt at a scientific treatment of 
medicme. 

Father of MoDkii. A title conferred 
upon Ethelwold of Winchester (d. 
984) by his contemporaries. He is 
celebrated as a reformer of the monas- 
tic orders in England. 

Father of Moral Philosophy* An 
appellation bestowed upon Thomas 
Aquinas (1227-1274), the famous 
8choIa<)tic theologian, on account of 
his original, dear, and comprehensive 
treatment of Christian ethics. 

Father of Mosio. A title bestowed 
upon Giambattista Pietro Aloisio da 
Palestrina (1529-1594), a celebrated 
Italian composer of church music. 
"By his fine taste and admirable 
skill in harmony," says Bumey, he 
" brought choral music to a degree of 
perfection that has never been ex- 
ceeded." 

Father of Omitholoisiata. A name 
sometimes given to George Edwards 
(1693-1773), an eminent English 
naturalist, whose works, according to 
Swainson, '*are assurediv the most 
valuable on general omitnology that 
have ever appeared in England." 

Father of Ortiiodoxy. A name often 

fiven to Athanasius (296-373), arch- 
ishop of Alexandria, one of the 
brightest ornaments of the early 
Church, and the great defender of 
'* orthodoxy" against all heretics, 
especially the Arians. 

Father of Peace. A title conferred 
by the Genoese senate upon Andrea 
Dona (1468-1560), the celebrated 
ruler and admiral. He entered the 
service of Charles V. against Francis 
I., and became the deliverer of his 
country by expelling the French 
fi*om denoa. After the conclusion of 
peace, Doria was invested with su- 
preme power, and the senate awarded 
him the title above named. 

Father of Poetry. 1. A title some- 
times ^ven to Orpheus, of Thrace, 
an ancient Greek poet who is said to 
have flourished before Homer, and 



before the siege of Troy, but whose 
existence has been called in question, 
besides othere by Aristotle. 

2. The same title is sometimes 
given to Homer. See Fatheb of 
Epic Poetry. 

H« whom an dTillmd natfons now •». 
knowledge m the Father of Poetry^ must hare 
himaeif looked back to an anceatiy of poetical 
predeceMon. and is only held original Mcaiiaa 
wo know not ftom whom he copied. 

Sbr W.SeUI. 

Father of Bldioula. A name some- 
times given to Francois Rabelais 
(1483-1553), Ae firet noteworthy 
comic romancer of modem times, and 
the most original and remarkid>ie of 
all humorists. 

Father of Bong, A title sometimes 
bestowed upon Homer, the supposed 
author of the eartiest Greek henric 
poems extant, and of some hymns in 
praise of difterent gods. 

Father of the FaithAil. A name 
often given to Abraham, the pro- 

fenitor of the Jewish nation, ana die 
rst depositary of the divine promises 
in favor of the chosen people. See 
Rom. iv. ; GcU. ilL 6-8. 

Father of the Poor. An appellation 
given to Bernard Gilpin (1517-1583), 
a celebrated English reformer, on 
account of his pious and unwearied 
exertions among the poorer classes. 

Father of the Hondo. [Fr. Le Ph'e 
attx RondeauxJ] A title sometimes 
given to J. B. Davaux (d. 1822), a 
celebrated French musical composer. 

Father of the Vaudeville. [Fr. Le 
Pert Joyeux du Vaudeville.'\ A name 
given to Oliver Basselin, a Norman 
poet and artisan, who flourished in 
the fifteenth centuiy, and gave to hig 
convivial songs the name of his native 
valley, the Tw-rfe- Fire, or^ in Old 
French, Vau-de- Fire. This name 
was afterward corrupted into the 
modem vaudeviUe. 

Father of Tragedy. A title bestowed 
by the Athenians upon the poet 
jBschylus (B. G. 525-426). The al* 
terations made by him in the com- 
position and representation of tragedy 
were so ereat, that he was jttttl]^ 
considerea the originator of it. 

Father of Waters. A popular naii^ 
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men to the river Missiflsippi on ac- 
count of its gr«at length (3160 miles), 
and the very lar^e number of its 
tributaries, of which the Red, the 
Arkansas, the Ohio, the Missouri, the 
Illinois, the Des Moines, the V/iscon- 
sin, and the St. Peter's or Minnesota- 
are the most important. The literal 
signification of the name, which is 
of Indian origin, is said to bo " great 
river.* ^ 

jfg^ Tha name of the great river of 
Tarther India, the Irrawaddy, is said to 
mean " Father of Waters." The course 
of this river is estimated at 1200 miles in 
length. 

Father Pool. The name usually 
given to Peter Sarpi (1552-1628), a 
native of Venice, and a celebrated 
ecclesiastic, historian, anatomist, and 
astronomer. He is best known by 
his* work cntiUed " A History of the 
Council of Trent." He was a father 
of the order of Servites in Venice, 
and, on assuming the religious habit, 
changed his baptismal name of Peter 
for that of Paul. 

Father Frdiit. A pseudonym adopted 
by Francis Mahony, a popular Eng- 
lish journalist and author of tne 
present day. 

Father Thouehtftil. [Fr. Pere de 
la Petuee.] A title given to Nicho- 
las Catinat (1637-1712), marshal of 
France, by his soldiers, on account 
of his caution and judgment. 

Father Violet. [Fr. Le Pere la 
VioUtte.'] A nickname given by the 
Parisian populace to the Emperor 
Napoleon I. See Violet, Corpo- 

BAL. 

F&thom, Ferdinand, Count. The 
title of a novel by Smollett, and the 
name of its principal character, a 
complete villain, wno proceeds step 
by step to rob his benefactors and 
pillage mankind, and who finally 
dies m misery and despair. 

The ttnidr genius of modem phlloflophy 
)ias got her in much the same situation that 
CowU Fathom has the woman that he lashes 
before him from flie robbers* cave in the fbreet. 

OuarleM Lantb. 

Fatl-m^. 1. A female miracle-work- 
er, in the story of **Aiaddin,'* in the 
^^Arabian Nights* Entertainments.'* 



2. The last of the wives of Blae- 
beard, and the only one who escaped 
being murdered by him. See Blue- 

BEABD. 

** WeU, goaidian," said I, " without tUnlc- 
ing myself a FcUima, or you a Blue-beard, I 
am a litde curious about It." Diekau, 

F4un, or F4u'nu8. {Rom, Myth.) A 
king of Italy, said to have flourished 
about 1300 years b. c.^ and regarded 
as the promoter of agriculture among 
his subjects, and as one of the great 
founders of the religion of the coun- 
try. After his death, he was wor- 
shiped as the protecting god of woods, 
fields, and shepherds, and as an 
oracular and prophetic divinity. As 
a rural deity, he corresponded in 
many of his attributes to the Greek 
Pan ; and hence arose the idea of a 

Elurality of Fauns, or Fauni, assimi- 
ited to the Greek Panes or satvrs, 
and represented as monster deities, 
with tails, short horns, pointed ears, 
and goats* legs and feet, with the 
rest of the body human, to whom all 
terrifying sounds and appearances 
were ascribed. 

In shadier bower, 
Uore sacred and sequestered, though but 
feigned, 



Pen or Sylvanus nerer slept; nor nymph 
Nor Famnu haunted. MiUotu 

F&u'n^. {JRom. Myth.) The prophesy- 
ing wife or sister of Faunus. 

Faust ( Ger. pron. fS^st; Anglicized 
fawst.) The hero and tide of a cele^ 
brated drama of Goethe, the materials 
of which are drawn in part from 
the popular legends of Dr. Faustus. 
Faust IS a student who is toiling after 
knowledge beyond his reach, and 
who afterwarcl deserts his studies, 
and makes a pact with the Devil 
(Mephistopheles), in pursuance of 
which he gives himself up to the fuU 
enjoyment of the senses, until the 
hour of his doom arrives, when 
Mephistopheles re-appears u|)on the 
scene, and carries off his victim as a 
condemned soul. On one occasion, 
Mephistopheles provided him with 
a mantle by which he was wafted 
through the air whithersoever he 
dedired. See Margaret, Mefhis- 
- TOPHELES, and Wagner. 

The mythical Faust dates from the 
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period of the Reformation. The numer- 
ous legends connected with the name all 
refer to a certain Dr. Faustus, reputed to 
be a celebrated magician and necroman- 
cer, who flourifihed during the latter half 
of the fifteenth and the beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, and who is often con- 
founded with Johann Eaust, or Fust, the 
associate, of Quteuberg in the invention 
of the art of printing. It has been by 
many strenuously maintained that no 
such person ever existed, and that the 
name has been fiincifully imputed to some 
magician ob faustum in rebtts peractu 
diffieiUimis successum. As long ago as 
the seventeenth century, two books were 
written with the purpose of proving the 
historical noneutity of Dr. i^'austus. Mod- 
em criticism, however, leaves little room 
for doubting that there was a real person 
of this name. Faustus occupies the same 
place in reference to the popular super- 
stitions of Germany that the enchanter 
Merlin does to those of England, that Don 
Juan holds in Spain, Robert of Normandy 
in France, and Virgil in Italy. The Ooe- 
thean Faust is the highest form which 
the tradition has attained. See infra. 

4S* "As in Germany all popular wit 
clusters about Eulenspi^el, so all that is 
weird, mysterious, and magical, — all that 
foretolcens the terrible abyss of hell, — 
groups itself about the story of Faust." 

Scheible^ Trans. 

He says, in so many words, ..." Society 
Bidls through the infinitude on cloth, as on a 
FcoisCs mantle . . . ; and,, without such . . . 
mantle, would sink to endless depths, or 
mount to inane limbcw, and in either case be 
no more." CarlyU. 

F&us'tus. The hero of Marlowe's 
tragedy of the same name ; repre- 
sented as a ^nilgar sorcerer tempted 
to sell his soul to the Devil (Mephos- 
tophilis) on condition of having a 
familiar spirit at his command, the 
possession of earthly power and glory, 
and unlimited gratification of his sen- 
sual appetites, for twenty-four years, 
at the end of which time, when the 
forfeit comes to' be exacted, he shrinks 
and shudders in agony and remorse, 
imploring yet despairing of the mercy 
of Heaven. 



The tradition of the magician 
Faustus was early transplanted to Eng- 
land from Germany. In the same yesA: 
(1587-8) in which the first history of 
Faust appeared in Germany, one ap- 
peared in England written by Bishop 
Aylmer. The transition, from history to 
the drama was soon made, Marlowe-8 



'^Fanstas" havinjir been eompoiied not 

later, probably, than 1589 or 1500, and 
having been entered in the Statioueis' 
books uk 1600-1. See Faust. 

F$-vo'ni-a8. [Lat., from favert, to 
favor.] {Rom. Miftk.) A personill- 
cation of the west wind, regarded 
as the harbinger and attendant of 
spring, and a promoter of vegetation ; 
the same as Zephjfrw. See Zephy- 

KUS. 

Ye delicate! . . . for whom 
The winter rose must blow, . . . and sUkT 
soft ^^ 

Favonius breathe still softer or be chid. 

Totmff. 

Faw'iii-4. The mistress or lady-love 

of Dorastus, in the old romance of 

this name. See Dorastus. 

Feeble. A recruit, in the Second Part 
of Shakespeare's " King Henry IV." 
Falstatf calls him " most' forcible 
Feeble;" and this expression is some- 
times used to stigmatize writers 
whose productions are characterized 
bv great apparent vigor, though re- 
ally tame or jejune. 

He [Aytoun] would paige his book of much 
oiTenBive matter, if he btruck out epithets 
which ore in the bad taste of the _/orct62e- 
/eeUe school. ITorth Brit. Rev. 

Felioiazis, The (fe-lish'ftnz). An im- 
aginanr people described by Mercier 
de la Riviere (1720-1794), the French 
economist, in his work entitled " L* 
Heureuse Nation ; " represented as 
free and sovereign, and living u^der 
the absolute empire of laws. 

Fe'liz-mar'teof Hyr-ca'ni-ft. The 
hero of an old romance of ciiivalry, 
written by Melchior de Orteza Cabal- 
lero de Ubeda, and printed at Valla- 
dolid in the year 1566. His father's 
name bein^ Florisan^ and his moth- 
er's Martedina^ it was suggested that 
he should be called Flansmarte, after 
both of his parents. His mother, 
however, preferred FeUxmarte. 



_ The curate, in "Don Quixote," 
condemned this work to.the flames, and 
Ix)ckhart speaks of it as a "dull and 
afifected folio :" but Ihr. Johnson was of a 
different opinion, according to Boewell, 
who relates the following anecdote of him, 
on the authority of Bishop Percy : " The 
bishop said the doctor, when a bpy, was 
immcKlerately fond of romances of chiv- 
alry, and he had retained his fondness 
for them through life ,* so that, spending 
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mrt of A raauner at my pMMNWfe-hoaae 
in the eoantry, he ehoee for his reguUr 
reeding the old Spenieh lonuuioe of 
' Felixmarte of Hyreeni*,* in fotto, whksh 
he ned quite throogh." 

Female Hd^'frd. A title often 
given to Mrs. Elizabeth Fiy (1780- 
1844), an Englishwoman celebrated 
for her benevolent exertions to im- 
prove the condition of lunatics and 
prisoners. 

X*e-ziell(. A faiiy-like creature — a 
deaf and dumb attendant on the 
Countess of Derby — in Sir Walter 
Scott's " Peveril of the Peak," taken 
from the sketch of Migiion in Goethe's 
" Wilhehn Melster." See Mignon. 

Fenrir (fen'r^f). {Scand. Myth,) A 
frightful demon wolf, the offspring of 
Loki, chained by the gods, and cast 
down into Nifllieim, where he is to 
remain until Ragnarok. [Written 
also, but erroneously, Fenris.] 

Fbn'ton (-tn). A character in Shake- 
speare's " Merry Wives of Windsor," 
who wooes the rich Anne Page for 
her money, but soon discovers inward 
treasures in her which quite trans- 
form him. 

Ferdinand. 1. A character in Shake- 
speare's "Tempest." He is son of 
the king of Naples, and falls in love 
with Miranda, the daughter of Pros- 
pero, a banished Duke of Milan. See 
rnosPERo and Mirakda. 



Yet oft to fkncy's chapel she would go 
To pay her vows, and count the roeaiy o'er 
Of her love's jjromlsed graces : — haply 

\nomd 



so 



SDranda's hope had pictured Ferdincuta 
Long ere the gaunt wave toeaed him on the 
ahore. LoweU. 

2. Eling of Navarre, a character in 
"Love's Labor 's Lost.'* 

FSr'gnia (4). The same as Ferracuie. 
See Ferracutb. 

Fern, Fanny. A p6eudon3an adopt- 
ed by Mrs. Sarah Payson (Willis) 
Parton (b. 1811), a popular American 
authoress. • 

Feman Gaballero. See Cabal- 
LEBo, Fernan. 

Fe^ro'ni-ft. {Rom. Myth.) An an- 
cient Italian deity, the patroness of 
plants and of freedmen. 

F&r'rt-oate, or Fdr'rt-ou'tuB, pt, 
sharp-iron.} The name of a giant 



in Turpm*s "Chronicle of Charle- 
magne,'* the prototype of Pulci's 
Morgante, and a very famous char- 
acter in all the old chivalric romances. 
He was of the race of Goliath, had 
the strength of forty men, and was 
twenty cuoits high. His skin was so 
thick that no lance or sword could 
pierce it During the suspension of a 
mortal combat with Orlando, the two 
antagonists difcussed the mvsteries 
of the Christian faith, wh'ich its 
champion explained bv a variety of 
similes and tne most beautiful beg- 
gings of the question; after which 
the giant staked the credit of their 
respective beliefs on the event of their 
encounter, which was, that he was dis- 
armed and put to death bv Orlando, 
who was divinely endowed with irre- 
sistible strength for this express pur- 
pose. 

Fdr'iA-sua. A eiant who flourished 
in romantic fable; the same as Fer- 
racuie. See Ferracute. 

Mr sire's tall form might grace thepart 
OiFerraguB or Aaeapait. Sir W. SeoU. 

Ferrail (fer-rft-oo^. The fame as 
Ferracuie. See Ferracute. 

FSr'rex. A son of a fabulous king 
of Britain, Gorbogudo or Gorbodego, 
and brother of Porrex, by whom he 
was driven out of the country, and, 
on attempting to return, with a large 
army, was defeated and slain. But 
Porrex himself was shortly after put 
to death by his mother, with the as- 
sistance of some of her women. The 
two brothers frgure in an old tragedy, 
commonly called after them " Ferrex 
and Porrex," but sometimes named 
" Gorboduc," after their father. Hal- 
liwell says that it was *' the first reg- 
ular historical play in the English 
language." Tne first three acts 
were written by Thomas Norton ; the 
last two by Thomas Sackville, after- 
wards Lonl Buckhurst. 

Fdr'iun-brfta, Bir. The hero of an 
old Englisn metrical romance of the 
same name, professedly translated 
from a French original, probably 
"Fierabras." (See Fierabras.) An 
analysis of the story may- be found in 
Ellis's '* Specimens of Early English 
Metrical Komances," vol. ii. 
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nanunetta (fe-ftm-met'tit, 102). [It, 
little flame, from^amma, Lat.^amma, 
flame.] A name given by Boccaccio 
to a lady whom he loved, and who 
is generally believed to have been 
Maria, a natural daughter of Robert, 
king of Naples. It is used by him 
in many of his works. 

Fi-dele. A feigned name assumed 
by Imogen, in Shakespeare^s " Cym- 
beline." See Imogen. 

Field of Blood. 1. A translation of 
the Hebrew word Aceldama^ the 
name given to the piece of land pur- 
chased by the chief priests with the 
thirty pieces of silver for which Ju- 
das betrayed his Master, and which 
be afterward, in remorse, carried 
back and cast down in the temple 
before those who had bribed him. 
{MaU. xxvii. 5.) 

2. [It. Pezzo cU SangueJ] A name 
— not of classical origin — given to 
the battle-field of Cannae, on which 
Hannibal, in the year 216 b. c, 
defeated the Romans with great 
slaughter. 

Field of Moumins,. A name given 
to the place of a battle, near the city 
of Aragon, between the CUHstians 
and the Moors, July 17, 1134. 

Field of Feterloo. See Pbterloo, 
Field of. 

Field of the Cloth of Oold. A 
name given to an open plain, between 
Ardres and Guisnes, where Henry 
VIII. of England had an interview, 
in 1529, with Francis I. of France, in 
a pavilion of golden cloth. The no- 
bility of both kingdoms embraced 
the opportunity to display their mag- 
nificence with the utmost emulation 
and profuseness of expense. 
I supposed you must have served as a yeo- 




you 

Sir W. Scott. 

Thev [Fetiareh's best compositions] differ 
from them This bad ones] as a May-day pro- 
cession of chimney-sweepers diffisrs from the 
Fkld of iht Cloth of Gold. MaecaOay 

Fierabras (fe'll'ri-br&'). The hero 
of various old romantic poems that 
relate the conquest of Spain by 
Charlemagne and his Twelve Peers. 
F]enA>ras, who was a Saracen, made 



himself master of Rome, and carried 
away from it various sacred relics, 
especially the crown of thorns, ana 
the balsam which was used in em- 
balming the body of the Saviour, 
and which possessed medicinal prop- 
erties of sovereign virtue, a single 
drop, taken internally, being suffi- 
cient to restore the continuity of the 
most cruelly mangled skin. 

ODnvevanees more rapid than the YAwe^pAS 
of Rugnero, arms more formidabie than the 
lance of Astolfo, remedies mora efficacioua 
than the balsam of Fitrobrat. Macauiaif, 

Fifth Dootor of the Ohuroh. A 
title bestowed upon Thomas Aqui- 
nas, the most celebrated schoolman 
of the Middle Ages. See Angelic 
Doctor. 

Fifth Monarohy. A universal mon- 
archy, which, in the belief of a 
strange religious sect of England, in 
the time of the Civil War and the 
Protectorate, was to succeed the fall 
of the Roman Empire, the fourth of 
the four great monarchies of Anti- 
christ marked out 'by the prophet 
Daniel. This monarchy, it was be- 
lieved, was to be given into the hands 
of the saints of the Most High ; and, 
under it, all the forms of violence 
and suffering hitherto attendant on 
the governments of this world were 
to cease. In other words, it was to 
be the kingdom of Christ on earth. 
But it was to be set up with the 
sword, and the usual worldly expe- 
dients were to be employed for the 
purpose of securing partisans. Ii) 
politics, the Fifth Monarchy men 
were republicans of the extremest 
views, and conspired to murder the 
Protector and revolutionize the gov- 
ernment. It is said that they actual- 
ly proceeded to elect Jesus Christ 
king at London! Cromwell dis^ 
persed them in 1653. 

Figaro (fe'gft'ro'). The hero of Beau- 
marchais* celebrated comedies, " Le 
Barbier de Seville" and "Le Man- 
age de Figaro." In the firat of these 
plays, Figaro is a barber; in the sec- 
ond, a valet-de-chambre. In both 
characters, he coolly outwits every 
one with whom he has any dealings. 
The name has passed into common 
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speecti^ and is used to designate an 
intriguer, a go-between ; in general, 
any adroit and imscrupulous person. 
Mozart, Paesiello. and Rossini have 
made Figaro the nero of operas. 



" In Figaro, BeanmarchaiB has 
personified the tiers-etat, superior in wl*, 
industry, and activity to birth, rank, or 
fortune, in whose hand lies the political 
power ; so that the idea of the piece is 
not only a satirical allegory upon the 
gorernment and nobility of that epoch, 
but a. liTing manifesto upon the inequaU 
ity, just or uigust, of society." Hose. 

Fighting Prelate. A sobriquet giren 
to Henry Spenser, bishop of Norwich, 
in the reign of Richard II. During 
the rebellion of Wat Tyler, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his decisive 
style of dealing with the insurgents ; 
first meeting tnem in the field, and 
then, when he had routed them, ex- 
changing his sword and armor for a 
crucifix and sacerdotal robes, and, 
thus arra}^ed, confessing and absolv- 
ing his prisoners as he nurried them 
to the gibbet. In 1383, he went over 
to the Continent to assist the burghers 
of Ghent in their contest with the 
Count of Flanders and the French 
king, and in support of the cause of 
Urban VI., in tne general European 
war excited by the struggle between 
that pope and his rival, Clement Y II. 

The Bishop of Norwich, the fkmoni Fight- 
ing Prelate, had led an army into Flanders. 
Being obliged to return, with discomfiture, he 
had been charged with breach of the condi- 
tions on which a sum of money was granted 
to him, and the temporalities of his see were 
sequestered. Lord CkunjobeU. 

Pilomenay Bt. See St. Filomena. 

Finality John. A sobriquet given 
to Lord John Russell (b. 1792), a dis- 
tinguished English statesman, and an 
earnest advocate of the Reform Bill 
of 1831, which he regarded as a " fi- 
• nality." 

Fin'g4l, or Fin-g4l'. A mythical 
hero,' whose name occurs in 'Gaelic 
ballads and traditions, and in Mac- 
pherson's " Poems of Ossian." 

First G^ntleinan of Surope (9). A 
* title given by many, during his life- 
time, to King George lY . of England 
(176^1830), on account of his posi- 
tion and personal attractions. 



First Sootoli Befonner. A title 
conferred upon Patrick Hamilton 
(1503-1527), who was burnt at the 
stake for his dissemination of Lu- 
theran doctrines. 

FitB-Boo'dle, Qeorge. A pseudo- 
nym under which Thackeray (1811- 
1863) contributed to '' Fraser's Mag- 
azine " a variety of tales, criticisms, 
descriptive sketches, and verses, idl of 
which were characterized by a deli- 
cate irony, a profound knowledge of 
the world, and a playful but vigor- 
ous and trenchant style. 

Flaxn'bgr-ouffhs, The Miss (fl&m'- 
b&r-^;. Snobbish fenude diarac- 
ters in Goldsmith's novel, ^* The Vic- 
ar of Wakefield." 

Fl&n'd$rs, Moll. The subject of De 
Foe's novel of the same name, a tale 
of low vice. 

Fle'ftnfe. A son of Bangno, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of " Macbeth." 

Fle't&. A Latinized name of the Fleet 

Srison in London, and the title of a 
isquisition- by John Selden (1584- 
1654)^ who was for a time confined 
in this prison. 

Flibttllr-ti-gibaiet. 1. The name 
of a fiend mentioned by Edgar, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of ^I^ni: 
Lear." 

4^ About the time of the attempted 
Spanish invasion of England, some Jes- 
uits, for the mke of making converts, 
pretended to cast oat a large number of 
evil spirits from the ftmily of Mr. £d- 
mund Peckham, a Roman Catholic.' By 
order of the privy council. Bishop Ham- 
net wrote and published a full acoonnt 
of the imposture. Most of the fienda 
mentioned by Edgar are to be found in 
that work. 

Frateretto, FUbtrdigStet^ Hobeididance. To- 
eohatto, were four derils of the ronnd, or 
morice; these fonr had forty «Miitant» under 
them, as themselves do ooniesse. 

Bdrmetf Declaration qf Egregima PopiA 
Lugmdurea. 

This is the foul flend FWibertigibbet : he 
begins at cuifow, and walks till the ilret cockt 
he Rives the web and the pin, squints the eye, 
and makes the harelip, mildews the white 
wheat, and hurts the poor creature of earth. 

Shak, 

Fl9>bertigiti)et, [the fiend] of mopping and 
mowing, who since posseseea ehamoier-maids 
and waiting-women. Skalh 

2. A name given to Dickon Sludge, 
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a boy who figures in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of " Kenilworth," and 
acts the part of an imp at the enter- 
tainments given to Queen Elizabeth 
by the Earl of Leicester. 

Flo'r$ (9). {Ram. Myth.) The goddess 

of flowers and spring-time. 

Then, with roice 
Mild, as when Zephrrus on Flora breathes, 
Her hand soft touching, whispered thus. 

Jftlton. 

Flor'de-Uce. The mistress of Bran- 
dimart, in Ariosto's " Orlando Furi- 
oso." See Brakdimabt. 

Flordespina (flof-des-pe'nft), or 
Plor'des-piiie. A female charac- 
ter in Ariosto's " Orlando Furioso," 
daughter of Marsiglio. 

Flo-ren'ti-u8. A knight whose story 
is related in the first book of Gower's 
** Contessio Amantis." He bound 
himself to marry a deformed hag, 
provided she taught him the solution 
of a riddle on which his life de- 
pended. 
Be she fool as was Fhrentiu^ lore. Shak. 

Plo'res. The lover of Blanchefleur 
in Boccaccio's "Philopoco," and in 
other old tales and poems. See 
Blanchefleur. 

F16r'i-mel. .A female character in 
Spenser's " Faery Queen." A ma- 
lignant witch is represented as hav- 
ing fabricated, out of snow, tempered 
*' with fine mercury and virgin wax," 
a counterfeit Florimel so like the true 
one that it was next to impossible to 
perceive any difference between them ; 
out, on being placed side by side, — 

*' The enchanted damsel yanished into naught; 
Her snowy substance melted os with heat; 
Ne of that goodly hue remained aught 
But the emp^ girdle which about her waist 



was wrought. 
_^ "Her name is compounded of 
two Latin words [flos, genitive Jloris^ 
and mel] meaning honey and flowers^ 
thus betokening the sweet and delicate 
elements of which her nature is molded. 
She seems to express the gentle delicacy 
and timid sensitiyeness of woman ; and 
her adTentnres, the perils and rude en- 
counters to which those qualities are ex- 
posed in a world of passion and violence. 
She flees alike from friend and foe, and 
finds treachery in those upon whom she 
bad thrown herself for protection ; and 
yet she is introduced to us under circnm- 



stancM not altogether consistent with 
feaiiuine delicacy, as having left thecoort 
of the fairy queen in pursuit of a knight 
who did not even return her passion." 

Geo. S. Hiliard. 

To prove the whole system of this school 
absurd, it Is only necessaiy to ain>ly the test 
which dissolved the enchanted Florimel. 

MacmOaif. 

F16r'i8-iiiart. The name of one of 
Charlemagne's Twelve Peers, and 
the faithful friend of Orlando, or 
Roland. 

Fldrl-zel. A prince of Bohemia, in 
Shakespeare's "Winter's Tale," in 
love with Perdita. See Perdita. 

I 

Flour City. A popular designation, 
in the United States, for the city of 
Rochester, New York, a place re- 
markable for its extensive manufac- 
tories of flour. 

Flower City. A name familiarly 
given to Springfield, Illinois, the 
capital of the State. It is distin- 
guished for the beauty of its en- 
virons. 

Flower of Chivalry. A name given 
by his contemporaries to William 
of Douglas, lord of Liddesdale, in the 
fourteenth century. 

Flower of Kings. [Lat. Flos Re- 
gum,'] An epithet applied to Ajrthur, 
the renowned and half-fabulous king 
of ancient Britain; — first given to 
him by Joseph of Exeter, a Latin 
poet of the twelfth century. 

Flower of Poeta. A title conferred 
upon Chancer by his contemporaries. 

Flowery Kingdom. A translation 
of the words Hwa KicohyA name often 
given to China by the inhabitants, 
.who consider themselves to be the 
most polished and civilized of all 
nations, as the epithet htoa intimates. 

Fltl-ellen. A Welsh captain who is 
an amusing pedant, in Snakespeare*8 
historical play of " Henry V," 

Lord Mahon will find, we think, that Us 
parallel is, in all essential circumstances, n 
Incorrect as thst which FlueUen drew between 
Macedon and Monmouth. Jfocotuoir. 

The architect worked hard for weeks 
In venting all his private peaks 
Upon the roof^hnse crop of leaks 
Had satisfied JTuel^en. ' Lowell. 

Flying Dutchman. The name given 
by sailors -to a spectral ship, which 
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is supposed to cruise in storms off the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the sight of 
which is couiudered the worst of all 
possible omeuSk She is distingujjthed 
m>m earthly vessels by bewring a 
press of sail when all others are un- 
able, fit>m stress of weather, to show 
an inch of canvas. The cause of her 
wandering is variously explained: 
according to one account, a Dutch 
captain, bound home from the Indies, 
met with long-continued head-winds 
and heav}' weather off the Cape of 
Good Hope, and refused to put back 
as he was advised to do, swearing a 
very profane oath that he would beat 
round the Cape, if he had to beat 
there until the Day of Judgment He 
was taken at his word, and doomed 
to beat against head-winds all his 
days. His sails are believed to have 
become thin and sere, his ship^s sides 
white with age, and himself and crew 
leduced almost to shadows. He can- 
not heave to, or lower a boat, but 
sometimes hails vessels through his 
trumpet, and requests them to take 
letters home for him. Dr. John 
Leyden, who introduces the story 
of the Flying Dutchman into his 
" Scenes of Infancy," imputes, with 
poetical ingenuity, the doom of the 
ship to its having been the first to 
engage in the slave-trade. But the 
common tradition is, as stated by 
Sir Walter Scott, "that she was 
originally a vessel loaded with great 
wealth, on board of which some 
horrid act of murder and piracy had 
been committed; that tne plague 
broke out among the wicked crew, 
who had perpetrated the crime, and 
that they sailed in vain from port to 
port, offering, as the price of shelter, 
the whole of their ill-gotten wealth ; 
that they were excluded from eveiy 
harbor, for fear of the contagion which 
was devouring them; and that, as a 
punishment of their crimes, the ap- 
parition of the ship still continues to 
naunt those seas in which the catas- 
trophe took place." The superstition 
has its origin, probably, in the loom- 
ing, or apparent suspension in the 
air, of some ship out of sight, — a 
phenomenon sometimes witnessed at 



sea, and caused by unequal refrac- 
tion in the lower strata of the at- 
mosphere. Manyatt*s novel entitled 
*'The Phantom Ship" is founded 
upon this legend. 

That PhAntom Ship, whoM fom 
ShooU like a meteor Uiron^ the itoniit 
'When the daric icud comet drfring hard. 
And lowered b every top-eail yara. 
And eanvai. wore in earthly Homii, 
No more to braye the storm premmeai 
Then, *mld the war of tea and sky. 
Top and top-gaUant hoisted high, 
Fim-epread and crowded ereiy rail. 
The Demon Frigate braTca the ga^; 
And well the doomed spectators luiow 
The harbinger of wreck and woe. 

SirW.SeolL 

Let this simple word [No, in answer to • 
claim for *' recognition " on the part of the 
"ConfMerate Suites'*] be uttered, and tbm 
audacious Slave-Power will be no better thaa 
the Flying Dutchman t that fhmous craft, which, 
darkened by piracy and murder, was doomed 
to a perpetual cruise, unable to enter a port. 

Charles Stmmer. 

Flyinjc BEighwayinan. A sobriquet 
given to William Harrow, a noted 
highway robber, executed at Hertford 
(Eng.), March 28, 1763. He was so 
called from his practice of leaping his 
horse over the turnpikes, which en- 
abled him for a tune to escape detec 
tion. 

Foible. An intriguing lady Vmaid in 
Congreve's " Way of the World," 
who plays her mistress false. 

Foi'gard. A mendacious and hypo- 
critical priest, in Farquhar^s " Beaux* 
Stratagem," who acts the part of a 
pimp. 

We remember no Friar Dominie, no Father 
Foigard. among the characters drawn by those 
great poete [the dramatists of the Elizabethan 
age]. Macaulag. 

Fondlewife. An uxorious banker in 
Congreve's " Old Bachelor." 

Fontamebleau, Decree oL See 
Degree of Fontainebleau. 

Fool, Tom. A popular nickname for 
a fool, or foolish person. 

4^ " Englishmen bestowed upon Kent 
the reproach that the tails cut from 
Becket's mnles by his enemies had been 
transferred to themselves, and foreigners 
extended the imputation to the whole 
nation, insomuch that, as Joinville tells 
us, the stout Earl of Salisbury and his 
men were goaded on to perish in thdr 
last fatal c^rge on the banks of the Nile 
by the French scoff that l^ey would not 
take the front lest their tails should be 
detected. It is Just possible that Torn 
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Fool maj be connected with fhia Btory, 
though more probably with some jester 
of forgotten fiume.^' Yonge. 

The ancient and noble fiunily of Tom FooL 
which has obtained such pre-eminence and 
dimity in Church and State throughout all 
Christendom. Qu. Rev, 

Fools' Paradise. See Limbo. 

Poot-breadth. The sword of Thoralf 
Skolinson the Strong, a companion of 
of Hako I. of Norway, distinguished 
for his strength and bravery. See 

QUERN-BIXEB. 

Fop'ping-tozi, Ijord. An empty cox- 
comb, intent only on dress and fash- 
ion, in Vanbrugh's comedy „ " The 
Kelapse." 

The shoe-maker in ** The Relapse " tells 
Loird Foppmgton that his lordship is mlstaJcen 
in Bupposmg that his shoe pinches. 

Jfocavlay. 

Ford, Master. A jealous gentleman 
dwelling at Windsor, in Shake- 
speare's comedy of " The Merry 
Wives of Windsor." 

Ford, Ittrs. One of the "Merry. 
Wives of Windsor," in Shakespeare's 
play of that name. Sir John Falstatf 
is in love with her, and she encourages 
his attentions for a time, in order to oe- 
tray and disgrace him. See Bkook, 
Master. 

Forest City. 1. A name j^pularly 
given to Cleveland, Ohio, from the 
many ornamental trees with which 
the streets are bordered. 

2. A name given to Portland, 
Maine, a city distinguished for its 
many elms and other beautiiul sliade- 
trees. 

3. A name given to Savannah, 
Georgia, the streets of which are 
closefy shaded with pride - of - India 
{Margosa Azedarak) trees. 

Forester, Fanny. A nom de plume 
of Miss Emily Chubbuck (1817-1854), 
a popular American authoress, after- 
ward the -v^dfe of Adoniram Judson, 
the missionary. 

Forester, Frank. A pseudonym un- 
der which Henry William Herbert 
(1807-1858), a versatile English 
author, long resident in America, 
published a number of works on 
fowling, fishing, and field-sports in 
generd. 



For'nax. {Ram. Myth.) A goddess 
of com, and the patroness of bakers. 

Forseti (fof'si-tee ). [Old Norse, pres- 
ident, from Jbr, before, And «'{;>'» *o 
sit] (Scand. Myth.) The cod of 
justice, a son of Baldur. [Written 
also Forsete.] 

For'tin-br&s. Prince of Norway, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of " Hamlet" 

For-ta'n$. {Rom. Myth.) The god- 
dess of chance or luck, particularly 
of good luck, success, and prosperity ; 
said to be blind. 

Fortunate Islands. See Islands of 
THE Blest. 

For'ta-na'tas. The hero of a German 
popular romance of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, based upon legends of an earlier 
date. 

4G^ The story recounts how, when he 
had been exposed to great dangers from 
wild beasts, and was ia a state of starra- 
tion, he suddenly beheld a beautiful lady 
Btanding by his side, with a bandage oyer 
her eyes, leaning upon a wheel, and look- 
ing as if she were going to speak. The 
lady did not wait long before she ad- 
dressed him in these words : ^* Know, 
young man, that my name is Fortune. I 
haye power to bestow wisdom, strength, 
riches, health, beauty, and long life. One 
of these I am willing to bestow on you. 
Choose for yourself which it shall be." 
FortunatuslmmeHcUately answered, *'Good 
lady, I wish to have riches in such plenty 
that I may neyer again know what it £9 
to be so hungry as I now find myself." 
The lady then gaye him a pnrse, and told 
him, that, in eh the countries where he 
might happen to be, he need only put his 
hand into the purse, as often as he 
pleased, and he would be sure to find in 
it pieces of gold ; that the purse should 
never foil of yielding the same sum as 
long as it should be kept by himself and 
children. It is further related, that a 
certain sultan led Fortnnatus to a room 
almost filled with jewels, opened a large 
closet, and took out a cap^ which he said 
was of greater value than all the rest. 
Fortunatus thought the sultan was jok- 
ing, and told him he had seen many a 
better cap than that. '^ Ah," said the 
sultan, '^ that is because you do not know 
its value. Whoerer puts this cap on his 
head, and wishes to be in any part of the 
world, will find himself there in a mo- 
ment." The story has a moral ending, 
inasmuch as the possession of this inex- 
haustible purse and wishing-cap are the 
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cause of ruin to Vortuuatus, and to 
his sons after him. The sulgeet was 
dramatized by Hans Sachs in lo58, and 
bj Thomas Dekker in his ** Pleasant Com- 
edie of Old Fortunatus " (1600); and in 
modem times it has been poetically treat- 
ed by Ludwig Tieck in his *' Phantuus " 
(1816). 

With a miracnlont Fbrttoiahu^$ pone in Us 
treMuiT, it nojudU have lasted longer. 

— ^— -. ChrJyfc. 

For-tu'ni-o (6). The hero of a pop- 
ular tale, closely allied to that of For- 
tunatuB, — with whom he is perhaps 
identical, — but which has generally 
been treated as an independent stoij. 
He is famous for his adventure with 
A dragon, in the pursuit of which he 
made use of those marvelous servitors, 
Fine-near, who, " putting his ear to 
the ground, informed his master that 
the dragon was seven leagues off;" 
Tii)pler, who " drank up all the rivers 
which were between ; " Strong-back, 
who ^'carried wine enough to fill 
them all; " Light-foot, Boisterer, and 
Gormand. 

I'orty Thieves. Characters of a cele- 
brated tale in the " Arabian Nights' 
Entertainment" represented as in- 
habiting a secreTcave in a forest, the 
door of which would open and shut 
only at the sound of the magic word 
" Sesame," — the name of a kind of 
grain. See Baba, All 

All BabA, when he entered the care of the 
Forty Thieves, could not have been more 
amazed by the wealth of its contents than 
some people will be when they first read the 
title ciHua book. PuJtnam'$ Mag. 

Forwards, MarshaL See Mabshal 
Forwards. 

Foul-weather Jack. A name given 
to Commodore Byron (1723-1786), 
by the men who sailed under him, in 
allusion to his ill fortune at sea. 

Fountain of Life. A title given to 
Alexander Hales, an English friar of 
the thirteenth century, and a distin- 
guished schoolman. He was more 
commonly styled The Irrtfrag<Me 
Doctor, 

Fountain of Touth. A miraculous 
fountain, whose waters were fabled to 
have the property of renewing youth. 
See BiMiKL 

Four Masters, The. [Lat. Quatuor 
Magistru] A name given to the 



authors of an ancient Irish histonr 
called "The Annals of Donegal/' 
Their names were Michael O'Clerigh, 
or Clerk, Maurice and Fearfeafa 
Corny, and Cucoirighe, or Peregrine, 
O'Clerigh^. 

Fra Biavolo. (fr4 de-4'vo-lo). [It, 
Brother Devil.] A sobriquet of 
Michele Pezza (1760-1806), a native 
of Calabria. According to some ac- 
counts, he was in early life a goat- 
herd, afterward a monk, under the 
name of Fra Anpelo, Others say that 
he was apprenticed to a stockmger. 
Escaping from the workshop or the 
monaster}'', he joined himself to a 
band of robbers, of which he Eoon 
became the leader. On the arrival' 
of the French, he declared for the 
king of Naples, and in 1799 received 
pardon and ofBce from Cardinal Bufib, 
organized his band, and made an 
incursion into the Koman territoiy. 
Subsequently he repaired to Palermo, 
where he took part m an insurrection 
under the leadership of Commodore 
Sidney Smith. Being taken prisoner 
by treachery at San Severino, he was 
hanged at Naples^ Nov. 1806, not- 
withstanding tne mtercession of the 
English on his behalf, prompted by 
respect for his military prowess. Hfe 
has been made the subject of various 
traditions and songs, and of an opera 
by Auber, entitled " Fra Diavolo," in 
which, however, nothing of the char- 
acter but the name has been retained. - 

Fran-ces'c$ of Bim'i-nt (It. pron, 
fr&n-ches^ki). A daughter of uuido 
da Polenta, lord of Ravenna in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century. 
She was married to Lanciotto, son 
of Malatesta da Rimini, a brave but 
deformed and hateflil person, who, 
having discovered a criminal in- 
timacy between her and his own 
brother, revenged himself by putting 
them both to death. The stoiy of 
Francesca forms one of the most ad- 
mired episodes in Dante's " Inferno," 
and has also been made the subject 
of a poem by Leigh Hunt. 

Frank'en-stein. A monster, in Mrs. 
Shelley's romance of the same name, 
constructed by a young student of 
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physiology out of fhe horrid rem- 
nahts of the church-yard and dissect- 
ing-room, and endued, apparently 
through the agency of galvanism, 
with a sort of spectral and convulsive 
life. This existence, rendered insup 
portable to the monster by his vam 
craving after human sympathy, and 
by his consciousness of his own de- 
formity, is employed in inflicting the 
most dreadful retribution upon the 
guilty philosopher. 

It [the Southern ** Confbderacy "] will be the 
soulless monster of F/tvubensteta,— the wretch- 
ed creation of mortal science without Oodt 
endowed with life and nothing else; for ever 
raging madly, the scandal to humanity ; pow- 
emil only ft)r evil; whose destruction wOl be 
essential to the peace of the world. 

CharUa Sunmer, 

FraVer-et'to. The name of a fiend 
mentioned by Ed^ar, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of " King Lear." 
see Flibbertigibbet, 1. 

Free-born John. John Lilbume 
(1613-1657), a famofls English repub- 
lican; — popularly so called on ac- 
count of his intrepid defense, before 
Uie tribunal of the Star Chamber, of 
his rights as a free-born Englishman. 

Freeman, Mrs. An assumed name 
under which the Duchess of Marl- 
borough corresponded with Queen 
Anne. See ^okley, Mrs. 

Freeport, Sir Andrew. The name 
of one of the members of the imagi- 
nary club under whose direction the 
"Spectator" was professedly pub- 
lished. He is represented as a Lon- 
don merchant of great eminence and 
experience, industrious, sensible, and 
generous. 

Freestone State. The State of Con- 
necticut; — sometimes so called from 
the quarries of freestone which it con- 
tains. 

Freischutz (frl'shuts. 51). [Ger., the 
free-shooter ; Fr. Kobin oes BoU.'\ 
The name of a legendary hunter, or 
marksman, who, by entering into a 
compact with the Devil, procures 
balls, six of which infallioly hit, 
however great the distance, while the 
seventh, or, according to some of the 
versions, one of the seven, belong 
to the Devil, who directs it at his 
pleasurei. Legends of this nature 



were life among the troopers of Ger- 
many of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and during the Thirty 
Years' war. The story first ap- 
peared in a poetic form in 1810, m 
Apel's " Gespensterbuch " (" Ghost- 
book ' ' ), and i^'. Kind adapted the story 
to the opera composed by Weber in 
1821^ which has made it known in 
all civilized countries. Fierer. 

French Devil. An opprobrious title 
given by the English, Dutch, and 
Spanish to Jean Barth, or Bart (1651- 
1702), a French naval hero cele- 
brated for his boldness and success 
in battle. 

French FaHbi-us. A surname be- 
stowed upon Anne (1493-1567), first 
Duke of Montmorency, grand con- 
stable of France, on account of his 
success in nearly destroying the im- 
perial army which had invaded Pro- 
vence, by the policv of laying waste 
the country and skillfully prolong- 
ing the campaign. See Amerigait 
Fabius. 

French Fury. {HitU) A name given 
to fhe attempt made by the Duke of 
Anjou to carry Antwerp by storm, 
Jan. 17, 1583. The whole of his force 
was either killed or taken captive in 
less than an hour. 

French Fhid'i-&s. 1. A title be- ' 
stowed upon Jean Gouion (d. 1572), I 
a celebrated Parisian 'sculptor and ^ 
architect, in the reigns of Francis I. 
and Heniy II. 

2. A title conferred upon Jean 
Baptiste Pigalle (1714-1785), an emi- 
nent French sculptor; but not hap- 
pily, as his taste cannot be said to 
De classical. 

French Pin'dar. A title bestowed 
upon Jean Dorat, a French poet of 
the sixteenth century. Charles IX. 
created expressly for him the office 
of Poete Royal. He died at Paris in 
1S>32, aged 80 years. 

French B&ph'ft-el. . A title conferred 
upon Eustace Le S|eur (1617-1655), 
a distinguished French painter. 

French Bos'oi-us (roshl-us). Mi- 
chael Baron (1653-1727), a celebrated 
French actor. 
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Frendli Solomon. See Solomon of 
Fbance. 

Prenoh TX-btUlus. [Fr. Lt TibuUe 
FrangaU.] A surname given to 
£yariste u^sir6 Desforges, Chevalier 
de Parny (1753-1814), a French 
elegiac and erotic poet. 

Fres't^n. An enchanter or necro- 
mancer who figures in many terrible 
scenes of the old romance of " Don 
Belianis of Greece." 

Not Muniaton, bat Frettoiij yon shoald 
have said, cried Don Quixote. Truly, quoth 
the niece, I can't tell whether it was Preston^ 
or Friaton, but sure I am that his name 
ended with a ** ton." Cervante$f lYaau. 

3Pr97 (M, 42). {Scand, Myth.) The 
god of the sun and of rain, and hence 
of fertility and peace. He was one 
of the most popular of the Northern 
divinities. [Written also F r e y r.] 

Freyja (fi1'y4). {Scand. Myth.) The 
m)ddess of love, beauty, pleasure, and 
fecundity. She was thd sister of 
Frey, and the wife of Odur, who aban- 
doned her on her loss of youtli and 
beauty, and was changed into a statue 
by Odin, as a punishment. [Writ^ 
ten also Freyia and Frey a.] 

Friar Dom'i*nio. The chief person- 
age in Dryden*s play, " The Spanish 
Friar," designed to ridicule the vices 
of the priesthood. It is the best of 
his comic characters. 

Friar (jhdr'und. The hero of a cele- 
brated Spanish satirical romance by 
Padre Isla (1703-1781), designed to 
ridicule the style of pulpit oratory in 
vogue in his day, — oratoiy degraded 
bj^ bad taste, Tby conceits, puns, and 
tricks of composition, and even by 
low buffoonen'^, indi^ged in merely 
to win the applause and increase the 
contributions of vulgar audiences. 
"The famous preacher. Friar Ger- 
und," is one of these popular orators; 
and Isla describes his life from his 
birth in an obscure village, through 
his education in a fashionable con- 
vent, and his adventures as a mission- 
ary about the <5ountiy, the fiction 
ending abruptly with his preparation 
to deliver a course of sermons in a 
city that seems intended to represent 
Madrid. 

Friar John. The name of one of the 



most oekbrated characters in Babe- 

lais' romance of ** Pantagniel." 

4^ *''' Throughout the book, be dashes 
on, regardless of evvrj thing in this world 
or the next. If there is a shipwreck or a 
skirmish. Friar John is foremost in the 
bustle ; fear is unknown to him ; if a 
joke more than usually profane is to be 
uttered, Friar John is the spokesman. 
The swearing, bullying phrases are all 
put in the mouth of Friar John. Rabe- 
lais loved this lusty friar, this mass of 
lewdness, debauchery, profanity, and 
valor. He is the ^fine fellow' of the 
book ; and the author always seems in a 
good humor when he makes him talk." 

Tor. Qu. Rev. 

And aa to a dinner, fh^ can no more do 
without hun than they could without J-Yiar 
John at the roistering reTcls of the renowned 
FantagnieL W. Irving. 

Then eame the Rebellion, and, presto I a 
flair in oar tiUes was discoTered, . . . and we 
were ... no rebttions of theirs after all, but a 
dreggy hybrid of the basest bloods of Europe. 
Pan urge was not a nicker to call J!)riarJohn 
his " former " friend. LouxlL 

Friar Uu'renc^. A Franciscan who 
undertakes to marry Romeo and 
Juliet, in Shakespeare*B tragedy of 
that naine. 

Friar Bush. [Lat. Fraier Ratuchius, 
Ger. Bmchr Jiatisch, Dan. Broder 
Rhus. His name signifies either notse, 
as Grimm thinks, or, as Wolf deems. 
drunkenness. Comp. Old £ng. rouse. J 
A house-spirit, celebrated in the mar- 
velous legends of old times. Hb 
historv was printed in 1620, and bad 
probably been often print^ before. 
The whole tale is designed as a severe 
satire upon the monks, the pretended 
friar being sent from hell in conse- 
quence of news, brought to the prince 
of devils, " of the great misrule and 
vile living of these religious men ; to 
keep them still in that state, and worse 
if it might be." 

Quia non legU quid Fraier Rauaehnu fait 

Bruno SeiaeUua. 

Friar Tuck. One of the constant 
associates of Robin Hood, to whom 
Ben Jonson (in his ^'Sad Shep- 
herd") makes him chaplain and 
steward. According to some, he was 
a real monk. Sir Walter Scott has 
introduced him in " Ivanhoe," witii 
great success, as the Holy Clerk of 
- Copmanhurst. 

Frib'ble (-bl). A feeble-minded cox- 
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comb in Garrick'sfaice entitled "Miss 
in her Teens;" mach given to cod- 
dling himself, and ^ sadlj troubled 
with weak nerves." • 

Conld this sad, thoughtflil coantenance be 
fho same . . . that had looked* out ... bo 
blankly divested of all meaning, or resolutely 
expressive of none, in Acres, th FrUMe^ and a 
thousand agreeable impertinences? 

Charlet Lamb. 

The fashionable FrxbtHes of the day, the 
chat, scandal, and amusements of those at- 
iencunj^ the wells, and the canting hypocrisy 
of some sectarians, are depicted, sometimes 
with indelicacy, but always with force and 
liveliness. R. Chamben. 

Friday, Man. The name of a'young 

Indian whom Robinson Crusoe saved 

from death on a Friday, and kept for 

a companion and servant. 

Even before they were acquainted, he had 
admired Osborne in secret Now he was his 
valet, his dog, lus Man Friday. Thackeray. 

Friend of Man. [Fr. VAmi det 
Hommes.'\ A name popularly given 
to Victor Riquetti, Marquis de Mira- 
beau (1715-1789), from the title of 
one of his works. He was a distin- 
guished political economist, and was 
lather of the great tribune, Mirabeau. 

^PriK'gft. {Scand. Myth.) The wife 
of Odin, the queen of the gods, and 
the mother of Baldur, Thor, &c. 
She sometimes typifies the earth, as 
Odin does the heavens. The Anglo- 
Saxons worshiped her as Frta. The 
name survives in Friday, 

Fris^oo-bSl'do. A character in Dek- 
ker's " Honest Whoi«." Hazlitt pro- 
nounces it perfect, in its way, as a 
picture of a broken-hearted father 
with a sneer on his lips and a tear- 
drop in his eye. 

Fritbiof(frith'i^f,orfriih'y5f). [Icel. 
Fridhthjofr^ peace-destroyer.1 The 
hero of an ancient Icelandic ^ saga," 
which records his love for the beauti- 
fid Ingeboi^, the daughter of a [>etty 
Norwegian king. After being reject- 
ed by the brothers of Ingeborg, and 
having committed various acts of re- 
venge on his enemies, he comes to 
the court of the old King Hring, to 
whom Ingeborg has been married, 
and is received with kindness. At the 
death of her husband, Ingeborg is 
married to her lover, who acquires 
with her hand the dominions of Hring, 



oyer which he roles prosperously 
to the end of his days. The dis- 
tinguished Swedish poet, Bishop 
Tegn^r, has made use of this myth 
as the groundwork of a poem of his 
own (" Frithjof s Saga"), which has 
obtained a wide reputation, and has 
been translated into various modem 
lan^ages. [Written also Frith- 
jot.] 

Frits, DerAIte(defil'tft frits). [Ger., 
Old Fritz, Old Fred.] A sobriquet 

f'ven by the Germans to Frederick 
(1712-1786) king of Prussia, com- 
monly called Frederick the Great. 

Frog, IS'io. A sportive collective 
name applied to the Dutch, in Arbuth- 
not's '^History of John Bull." 

I back your Nic Frog sindnBt Mother Par- 
tington. Soctet Jmbroriana. 

Frollo, Archdeacon Gl&ude {Fr. 
pron. kl5d frol'lo'). A noted charac- 
ter in Victor Hugo*s "Notre-Dame 
de Paris," absorbed in a bewildering 
search after the philosophers* stone. 
He has a great reputation for sane- 
tit}', but falls in love with a gypsy 
{^irl, and pursues her with unrelent- 
ing persecution, because she will not 
yield to his desires. 

Front de Bodul See Bcbuf, Fbont 

DE. 

Frontdno (fron-te'no). The name 

. given, in the old romances of chivalry, 

to the horse of Ruggiero, or Rogero. 

Go, Bozinante, ... go rear thy awftilrfixmt 
'wherever thou pleasest, secure that neither 
the hippogriflbn of Aatolpho, nor tbe renowned 
Frtmtiino^ which Bradamante purchased at so 
high a price, could ever be thought thy equal. 
CServonte*, Don Quixote. 

Frost, Jack. A popular personifica- 
tion of frost. 



Frost is the nameof a dwarf in the 
ScaDdinavian mythology, tind Ferguson 
suggests that our nursery hero. Jack 
Frost, may be derived from that source. 

Froth. 1. (Master.) A foolish gentle- 
man, in Shakespeare*s *' Measure for 
Measure." His name explains his 
character, which is without solidity 
enough for deep crime, and far too 
light for virtue. 

We have dealt with the tale very much ac- 
cording to the down's aiguroent in favor of 
ir<uterjFW>tft; "Look upon his Ikee. Ill be 
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- ■wwm Bpon a ImmIc fiiat his ftoe b fbe wont 
part about him; and if his flu:e be the wont 
part about him, bow could Jfcuter /Vi><A do 
the eonstaUe's wife any hana ?" SirW. Scott. 

2. (Iiord.) A solemn coxcomb, 
in Congreve^s comedy of *'The 
Doable Dealer.*' 

Fudge, Mr. A contemptaous desig- 
nation bestowed upon any absurd or 
lying writer or talker. 'See Bub- 
CHELL, Mr. 



' There was, air, in enr time, one 

Captain Fudge, commander of a mer- 
chantman, who, upon hia return ftom a 
Toyage, how ill fraught soeTer his ship 
was, always brought home to. his owners 
a good cargo of liesy insomuch that now 
aboard ship the sailors, when they hear a 
great lie told, cry out, * You ,^ge it.' '' 
Jiemarks tqwn the Navy (London, 1700). 
" In the year 1664, we were sentenced Ibr 
banishment to Jamaica by Judges Hyde 
and Twisden, and our number was 65. 
We were put on board the ship Blaek 
Sagle ; the master's name was Fudge, by 
some called Lying Fudge." A ColUction 
of some Papers of WiUiam Crouch (8to, 
1712). 

4^ " With a due respect to their an- 
tiquity, and the unchanged reputation 
always attached to the name, we hare 
long held in high consideration the an- 
dent family of Fudges. Some of them, 
as we know, hare long resided in England, 
and have been ever ready to assistin her 
domestic squabbles and political changes. 
But their favorite place of residence we 
understand to be in Ireland. Thefar usual 
modes of expression, indeed, are akin to 
the flguratiTe talk of the Emerald island^ 
ers." Brit, ^ For. Rev. 

VudgeFamilr. A name under which 
the poet Moore, in a series of metrical 
epistles, purporting to be written by 

. the memoers of a family of English 
tourists visiting Paris, satirized the 
absurdities of his* traveling country- 
men, who, having been long confined 
at home by the wars waged by Na- 
poleon, flocked to the continent in 
swarms, after his defeat at Waterloo. 
The family is composed of a hack 
writer and spy, devoted to legitimacy, 
the Bourbons, and Lord Oastlereagh ; 
bis son, a young dandv of the first 
water ; and his daugfiter, a senti- 
mental damsel, rapturously fond of 
"romance, and high bonnets, and 
Madame Le Roy," in love with a 
Parisian linen-^aper, whom she has 
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mistaken for one of the Boubons in 
disguise. There is also a tutor and 
" poor lelaticm " of this egregious 
family, who is an ardent Bonapartist 
and Irish patriot. 

, No aooncr are we seated at the gay saloon 
In De8sin*s.than we call, like Biddy Fudae, 
tat •» Frencli l>en8 and French ink.*^ 

Mr$.JiMmemm. 

Funk, Peter. A person employed at 
petty auctions to bid on articles put 
np for sale, in order to raise their 
price ; — probably so called from such 
a name having frequently been given 
when articles were bonefat in. To 
yfunk, or funk ouiy is a viUgar expres- 
sion, meaniag to slink away, to take 
one^s self off. In some locaUtfes, it 
conveys the added nofion of great 
fear. 



" By thus running up goods, Peter 
is of great service to the auotioneers, 
though he never pays them a oent of 
money. Indeed, it is not his intention to 
purchase, nor is it that of the auctioneer 
that he should. Goods, nevertiieless, are 
fiequently struck off to him ; and then 
the salesman cries out the name of Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Johnson, or some other amoog 
the hundred aliases of Peter Funk, as the 
purchaser. But the goods, on such oc- 
casions, are always taken back by the 
auctioneer, agreeably to a secret under- 
Standing between him and Peter.'* 

Asa Greene. 

Furies. [Lat F«ria.] (Gr, 4^ Rom, 
Myth.) The three goddesses of ven- 
geance, daughters of Acheron and 
Kox. They were armed with lighted 
torches, their heads were wreathed 
with snakes, and their whole ap- 
pearance was terrific and appalling. 
Their names were Alecto, M^aera, 
and Tisiphone. [Called also Entm^ 
and £umenicle$.'] 

Furiocio, Bombaites. SeeBoicBAS- 

TES FURIOSO. 

FuricNio, Orlando. See Orlando. 

Fusberta (f<5&8-b6f'tft.) The name of 
the sword of Rinaldo. See Bayabd, 
2. and Rinaldo. [Written also 
Frusberta, Fnshberta, and 
Floberge.] 

This " awfhl sword," as the common people 
term it, was as dear to him as Durindana or 
ISukberta to their respective masters, and was 
nearly aa formidable to hia enemies aa thos« 
renowned fklchions proved to the foes of 
Christendom. Sir W. Seott. 
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QSnbri-el. [Heb., mighty one of God.] 
The name of an angel described in 
the Scriptures as charged with the 
ministration of comfort and 8ymi)athy 
to man. He was sent to Daniel to 
interpret in plain words the vision of 
the ram and the he-goat, and to com- 
fort him, after his prayer, witH the 
prophecy of the "seventy weeks." 
(See Dan, viii. and ix.) In the 
New Testament {Luke i.), he is the 
herald of good tidings, declaring as 
be does the coming of the predicted 
Messiah, and of his forerunner, John 
the Baptist. In the ordinary tradi- 
tions, Jewish and Christian, Gabriel 
is spoken of as one of the seven arch- 
an^ls. According to the Kabbins, 
he 18 the angel of death for the people 
of Israel, whose souls are intrusted to 
his care. The Talmud describes him 
as the prince of fire, and as the spirit 
who presides over thunder, and the 
ripemn^ of fruits. Gabriel has the 
re^tation, among the Rabbins, of 
being a distinguished linguist, hav- 
ing taught Joseph the seventy lan- 
guages spoken at Babel, and being, 
in addition, the only aneel who could 
gpeak Chaldee and Syriac. The 
Mohammedans hold him in even 
greater reverence than the Jews. He 
18 called the spirit of truth, and is 
believed to have dictated the Koran 
to Mohammed. Milton posts him at 
" the eastern gate of Paradise," as 
" chief of the angelic guards," keep- 
ing watch there. 

Gads^illl. A companion of Sir John 
Falstaff, in the First Part of Shake- 
speare's " King Henry IV." 

Galifr-iB, Sir. A brother of Sir 
Gawain, and a knight of the Roimd 
Table, celebrated in old romances of 
chivalry. 

GSl'ft-lild, Sir. The son of Lancelot 
of the Lake, and a knight of the 
Round Table, remarkable for the 
purity of his life. His successful ad- 
ventures in search of the sangreal 



were celebrated by the old romancers, 
and have been made the subject, in 
modem times, of one of the ' most ex- 
quisite of Tennyson's minor poems. 
LWrittenalsoGalaad.] 

Qalalon. See Gan. 

G&l'^^r. A brother of Amadis de 
Gaul. His exploits are recounted in 
the romance or that name. 

(}ft-laph'ro-ne, or Qal'ft-fr^n. A 

lung of Cathay, and father of An- 
gelica, in Bojardo's ** Orlando Inna- 
morato," Anosto's "Orlando Furi- 
oso," and other romantic poems and 
tales of the Carlovingian cycle. 

a&l^$-te'^ [Gr. PoXcLTcia.] ( Gr. 4 Bom. 
Myth.) A sea-nymph, the daugh- 
ter of Nereus and I)oris. She wa^ 
passionately loved by Polyjdiemus, 
out her own affections were bestowea 
upon Acis. See Acis. 

Oa-la'tian. A character in the Christ- 
mas gambols of the olden time. 

Q&lli-ft. The ancient Latin name of 
France, often used in modem poetiy. 

For gold let Gallia's l^ena fight. 

Or plunder's bloody gain* 
TJnbnbed, nn bought, our swords we dxmw, 
To guard our king, to ftnce our law. 

Nor shaU their edge be rain. 

iSitr W. Scott. 

Galloping Diok. A name popularly 

given to Richard Ferguson, a eele- 
rated highway robber, — executed 
at Aylesbury (England), Amil 4, 
1800, — on account of his bold^ding 
when pursued. 

Galloway, Fair Maid of. See Faib 
Maid op Galix>wat. 

Gammer Gurton. See Gurton, 
Gammer. 

Gamp, Mrs. Sarah. A monthly nurse 
who is a prominent character in 
Dickens^s novel of " Mai:^n Chnz- 
zlewit." She is celebrated for her 
constant reference to a certain Mrs. 
Harris, a purely ima^nary person, 
for whose feigned opmions and ut- 
terances she professes the greatest 
respect, in order to give the more 
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weight to her own. See Hakrth, 

MB8. 

Oan (gftn), Gkmelone (gft-nft-lo^nft), 
Ganelon (gitn'lda', 62)^ or Oano 
(gi^no). A count of Maycnce, and 
one of the paladins of Charlemagne, 
by whom he is perpetually trusted, 
and whom he p«rpetually betra^^; 
always represented as ehga^d in 
machinations for the destruction of 
Christianity. Spite, patience, obsti- 
nacy, dissimulation, afiected humility', 
and inexhaustible powers of intrigue 
are the chief elements of his charac- 
ter. He figures in the romantic 
e)ems of Italy^ and is placed by 
ante in his Inferno. See Mab- 
8IGLIO. [Written also G a 1 a 1 o n.] 

' Have you not, all of you* held me at bucIi a 
distance fh>m your counsels, as if I were the 
most ftifefil— • spy since the days of Gonelon t 

Sir W. Scon. 

Helmer the flercef who was the Oimtion of 
the socie^, sat npon the left. R. Wti)er. 

Oaii'der-deueli (-klobk). [That is, 
gander-cliff, or gander-ravine.J An 
imaginary town situated on the miag- 
inary river Gander, in " the oentnu 
part, the navel of Scotland.'* It was 
the residence of Jedediah Cleish- 
botham (see Cleishbotham, Jede- 
diah), who speaks of it as "a place 
frequented by most at one time or 
other in their lives." 

Ga'&em. The name of a young 
merchant who is the hero of one of 
the tales in the ** Arabian Nights* 
Entertainments.** He incurs the 
vengeance of Caliph Haroun-Al-Ra- 
schid, and has his house leveled to 
the ground in consequence, but es- 
capes being made a prisoner by di»- 
guising himself like a slave belonging 
to an eating-house, and putting on 
his head tiie dishes from which he 
had just eaten dinner, — a trick 
which effectually deceives the guards, 
who permit him to pass without ex- 
amination. 

Oaii'e-8$: {Hindu Mtfih,) The god 
of ]>olicy and prudence, or wisdom. 
He is represented with tne head of an 
elephant, and with four arms; some- 
times with three arms. 

The tenth Avatar comes I at Heavenli com- 
mand. 
Shall Seriswattee wave her hallowed wand. 



And Camdco hright and Omtem mhlime 

BiuQl bless with joy their own iHopitioiM 
clime I 

Come, Heavenly Powers I inimeral peace re- 
store I 

l40Te,— Merey»— 'Wisdom, — mle for ever- 
more I CaottpbeU. 

G«n':i^-mede. [Gr. rayvfAi|fii}«, I^t. 
Ganjpnedet.'X {Gr. <f Hem. Myth.) 
A son of Tros, king of Troy, by 
Callirriioe. He was the most lieauti- 
ful of mortals ; and Jupiter, charmed 
with his appearance, assumed the 
forin of an eagle, snatched him away 
from his playmates on Mount Ida, 
and carried him up to heaven, wherS 
he became the cup-beurer of the gods 
in the place of Juno's daughter Hebe. 
See Hebe. [Written also, poetically, 
GanymedT] 

Tan stripling yontfas rich clad, of fldrer hue 
Than (Janymed or Hylas. MUUm. 

Fonr Ibrtii heaven's wine, Idsean G^mymede, 
And let it fill the Dsedal cups like fire. 

SbeUeif. 

There, too. flushed Gammede, hb roqr thigh 
Hair buried in the eagle's down. 

Sole as a flyinc star shot through die sky 
Above the pulared town. TaunfBOHm 

Gkurdas, Pedro (jA'dro gaf-the'iss). 

A mythical personage, of whom m«i- 

tion is made in the preface to " Gil 

Bias,** in which it is related how two 

scholars of Salamanca discovered 

a tombstone with the inscription, 

"■ Here lies interred the aoul of the 

licentiate Pedro Garcias,*' and how, 

on digging beneath the stone, they 

found a leathern purse containing a 

hundred ducats. 

Then it was like the soul of the licentiato 
Pedro OfxrcieUt which lay among the ducats 
in his leathern puiae. iSir W. Scott. 

On the other hand, does not his soul li« 
inclosed in this remarkable volume much 
more truly than Pedro Qarekuf did in the 
buried bag of doubloons? Ooriyle. 

Gkyrden City. A popular name for 
Chicago, a dty in Illinois which is 
remarkable for the number and 
beauty of its private gardens. 

Gkyrden of XSngLand. A name gen- 
erally applied to the county of Wor- 
cester, on account of its beauty and 
fertility. 

If the county of Worcester, which haa 
hitherto been accounted the Qarden of Eng- 
land^ is now (as the Report of the Home Mi»- 
^onaiy assures us) become, for want of 
preachers, ** a waste and howling wilderness," 
what must fhe mountains of llacgillicuddy 
be? T. Moore. 
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Garden of £hirope. An appelktion 
^metimes given to Italy, a country 
remarkable for the extreme fertility 
of its soil, the variety of its vegetable 
productions, the general salubrity of 
Its climate, and the unsurpassed love- 
liness and magniticence of its scenery. 

Garden of France. [Fr. Jardin de 
la France,] A name given to the 
department of Indre-et- Loire, in- 
cluding Tourraine, part of Anjou, 
Poitou, and the Orleanais, a region 
celebrated for its beauty and fertility. 

Ghurden of Italy. A name sometimes 
^iven to the island of Sicily, which 
IS distinguished for the romantic 
beauty ot its scenery, and the luxuri- 
ance of its crops. 

Garden of the West. A name 
usually given to Kansas, but some- 
times applied to Illinois and others 
of the Western States, which are all 
noted for their productiveness. 

Garden of the World. A name fre- 
quently given to the vast countrv, 
compnsing more than 1^00,000 

Snare miles, which is drained by the 
ississippi and its tributaries, — a re- 
gion of almost unexampled fertility. 

Ghurgamelle (gaf^gft'mel'). [Fr., 
threat.] The mother of Gargantua. 
in Rabelais' celebrated romance of 
this name. 

Gargantua (gar-gant^yoo-i; Fr.pron, 

§af'g6Mul4', 34, 62). [Fr., from 
p. gargarUa^ throfit, gullet.] The 
hero of Rabelais' celebrated ro- 
mance of the same name, a gigantic 
Sersonage, about whom many won- 
erful stories are related. He lived 
for several centuries, and at last be- 
got a son, Pantagruel, as wonderful 
as himself. 



Rabelais borrofred this eharacter 
from an old Celtic giant story. The wa- 
ter-giants werd all great guisleTS. Gar- 
gantua, in the legend, when a child, sacks 
the milk ftom ten naTsee. He stands 
with each foot upon a high' mountain, 
and bending down, drinks up the river 
which flows between. 

Ton muBt borrow me QarffarOva^s mouth 
ilrstt 'tis a word too g^reftt for any mouth of 
this age's size. Shak, 

Oar'ft^r-y* Joe. An illiterate black- 
smith, in Dickens's ^ Great Expecta- 



tioDV* remarkable for his eiftiplicity, 
generosity, and kindness of heart. 

Gar'gf r-y, Mrs. Joe. A virago, who 
figures ih Dickens's novel of ^ Great 
Expectations." 

Gate City. 1. Keokuk, Iowa; — pop- 
ularly so called. It is situated at the 
foot of the lower rapids of the Mia-> 
fiissippi (which extend twelve miles^ 
with a fall of twenty-four feet), ana ' 
is the natural head of navigation. A 
portion of the city is built on a bluff 
one hundred and fifty feet high. 

2. Atlanta, a city in Georgia, and 
the terminus of four of the principal 
railroads of the State ; — so called b^ 
Jefferson DaviSj as being, in a mili- 
tary point of view, the most impor- 
tant inland position in the lower part 
of the South. 

Gate of Tears. A literal translatioi^ 
of the word Bahdnuindeb^ the straifi 
of which name were so called on ac- 
count of the number of shipwrecks 
which occur in them. 

like some iU-deetined bark that eteei* 
In sUence through the Oaie t^f Tean. 

Gaudentio di Luoca (g6l^-dent'se-o 
dee Idbk^ki). The name of a cele- 
brated romance, — written by Simon 
Berington, — and also of its hero, 
who is represented as making a jour- 
ney to Mezzoramia, an imaginary 
country in the interior of Africa. 

GautieretGarRoille (gq^tA' t gaf'- 
geP, 82). Two proper names having 
a signification equivalent to tout U . 
monae^ or every Dody, found in the 
French proverbial expression, "<Se 
momier de GauHer et GarguUte^** to 
make game of Gautier and Gargiiille, 
that is, to make game of eveiy DOdy. 

For the rest, spare neither Cfeattier nor (Tor- 
ffuilU. £egmert Trcau, 

Gaw'ain, Sir. [Written also Gan- 
V a i n.] A nephew of King Arthur, 
and one of the most celebratea 
knights of the Round Table, noted 
for nis sagacity, his habitual court- 
esy, and his wonderful strength, 
which is said to have been greater at 
certain hours of the day than at oth- 
ers. Chaucer, in his " Squire's Tale,'* 
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de§eiibhipr fhe entraiiM Af ft ttnoge 
knight, says that he 

•* Siilueth king and lord«s tile. 
By order as they lat in the hall. 
With Ml hl;^h reverence and ubnerrsnee, 
Ai well in ■i>ecch an iu his countenance* 
That Gtiwatn with his olde ciirtesie. 
Though he were come a^niin out offiiiSrie. 
Ne coude him not amendeu with a word. 

Oftwkey, Iiord. See Lord Gawket. 



Gftw'rey. A name given, 



in the ro- 



mance of "Peter Wilkins," to the 

flying women among whom the hero 

of the work was thrown. See Wil- 

KiNS, Peteb. 

She spread ont her beaattfbl arms, as if 
Indeed she conld fly off lilcc the pretty Oowrty 
whom tlie man in the stoiy was enamored of. 

ThatJxrag. 

Geflloii(gi'fe-on), ( {Scand. Mylk.) 
OeQon (gjLf^yon). ) The goddess of 
virginity, to whom all maidens re- 
pair after death. 

<HPf rt. The name of a favorite grey- 
hound of Llewellyn, son-in-law to 
King John of England. On one oc- 
casion, during the absence of his 
master in the chase, be destroyed a 
ferocious wolf, who attacked Llewel- 
l3m^8 infant son. Returning from the 
field, and not finding the child, — 
who was sound asleep under a con- 
fused heap of bedclothes,— Llewellyn 
rashly concluded that the dog, whose 
lips were bloody from his struggle 
with the wolf, had killed him ; and, 
without waiting to examine or in- 
quire, plunged his sword to the hilt 
in Gelert's side. With the dying 
yell of the dog, the infant awoke, 
and Llewellyn, smitt€n with remorse 
for his rash and frantic deed, erected 
an elegant monument over the re- 
mains of the faithful animal ; whence 
the place was called Bethgelert, or 
"the grave of the greyhound,'* a 
name which it bears to the present 
day. It is in a parish of the same 
name in North Wales. This legend 
has been versified by William Robert 
Spencer. 

Llewellyn's greyhound has a second graTO 
Terv distant fh>m tliat of Bethgekrt. It sleeps 
and points a moral in Peisia. WUlnott. 

Gell^t-ley, Da'vle. The name of an 
idiot servant of the Baron of Brad- 
wardine, in Scott's novel of " Wa- 
verley." 



Gem otTSfatmaskdj^ A nam« givm 
to Emnia, daughter of Richard I., 
duke of Noniiaudy, married to 19Ui- 
elred II., king of liJiglaud. She 
died in 1052. 

Qeneral Undertaker, The. [Fr. Le 
Generol Entreprrutur.'] A nickname 
given by the populace of Paris to the 
Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte, on ac- 
count of the immense public works 
which he entered upon, but did not 
always complete.. 

de-neu't^. The same as (rtnnerer, 
King Arthur's queen, notorious for 
her infidelity to him. See GuiKS- 

TER. 

<jlen'e-vieve'. 1. The heroine of a 
ballad by Coleridge. 

2. Under the form Genoveva, or 
Genovffif the name occurs in a 
German myth as that of the wife of 
the Count Palatine Siegfried of 
Mayenfeld, in the time of Charies 
Martcl. According to the tradition, 
she was left behind by her husband 
while on a march against the Sara- 
cens. Upon false accusations made 
to him, he gave orders to put her to 
death ; but the servant intrusted with 
the commission sufiered her to escape 
into the forest of Ardennes, where 
she lay concealed a long time, until 
by accident her husband discovered 
her retreat, and recognized her inno- 
cence. This legend furnished the 
material of one of the earliest " Volks- 
biicher,'' or popular tales. In modem 
times, Tieck and Mliller have redacted 
the tradition, and Raupach has made 
it the subject of a drama. 



" St. OenerieTie is the patron saint 
of Paris, and the name has always been 
held in nigh esteem in France. There is 
a German form of the name borne by the 
apocryphal saint Genoyefa. of Brabant, 
to whom has attached the story, of sus- 
picious univenality, of the wife who was 
driven by malicious accusations to the 
woodR, there to give birth to an infiint, 
and to be nourished by a white doe until 
the final discoTery of her innocence." 

Yimge. 

6e'nX-t. (Gr. ^ i?om. M^.) Pro- 
tecting spirits or tutelar deities anal- 
agous to the guardian angek of the 
Christian faith. 
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OenUe Bhephtfrd. A nickname, de- 

ijved from a line of a well-known 
song, fiastened upon George Grenville 
(1712- 1770), by William Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham, in a celebrated debate 
in parliament. 

George a-Qreen. The subject of an 
English prose romance entitled " The 
History of George a-Green, Pindar 
of the town of Wakefield." In its 
MS. form, it is supposed to be as old 
as the da^s of Queen Elizabeth. 
"Pindar" is a con-uption of pinner, 
or penner^ that is, keeper of the pub- 
lic pen or pound for the confinement 
of estrays. 

Look before you leap, 
For as you sow, you 're like to reapt 
And were y* as eood aa George a-Oreen, 
I ahall make bold to turn again t 
Kor am I doubtful of the idnue 
In a just quarrel, and mine U so. Ihtdibrcu, 

I will presently order you a mndlet of 
Bhcnish, with a corresponding; quantity ct 
neats' tongues and piekled herrings, to make 
you all as glorious as George a-Green. 

Sir W. Scott. 

3-e-raint', Sir. A legendary hero, 
connected with the romances of the 
Round Table. His story is treated 
in Tennyson's "Idylls of the King." 

<j|-6r'fil-diiie. A name of frequent oc- 
currence in romantic poetry. Lady 
Elizabeth Fitzgerald was the lady 
who was made by Surrey the heroine 
of his poetry, under the title of the 
"Fair Geraldine," thus leading to 
the adoption of this latter as one of 
the class of romantic names. See 
Fair Geraldine. 

QSr'd$(4). {Scand, Mifth.) The wife of 
Frey. She was accounted the most 
beautiful of all the goddesses, and 
was renowned for her piety and vir- 
tue. 

German Aohilles. See Achilles 
OF Germany. 

Germain Cicero. See Cicero of 
Germany. 

German Hector. See Hector of 
Germany. 

German Mil'ton (-tn). A title be- 
stowed upon Friedrich Gottlieb Klop- 
Btock (1724-1803), author of "The 
Messiah," an epic poem. Coleridge 
said of him, that ne was "a very 
German Milton, indeed ! " 



While KloMtock was eaKed our ICItoa, 
Wieland our voltiire, and others in the same 
way, Ooethe and Schiller were never other 
than themselres. Gerv(nua, Tixau. 

German Fla'to. Friedrich Heinrich 
Jacobi (1743-1819), a distinguished 
German philosopher, so called on ac- 
count of the high religious tone of 
his metaphysical writings. 

German Vol-t&ire' (3). 1. A title 
often given to Christoph Martin Wie- 
land (1733-1813), one of the great 
poets who are the pride of Germany. 

He [Wieland] had imbibed so much of the 
taste of tlie French along with their philoso- 
phy, tliat he bore the name of the German 
Tbmure, in Germany and out of Germany. 

Boutervoekt Tran$. 

2. An epithet sometimes applied 
to Goethe. 



*^ Qoetbe hu been called the Ger- 
man Voltaire; but it is a hame which 
does him wrong, and describes him ill. 
Excepting in the corresponding Tariety 
of their pursuits and knowledge, in which, 
perhaps, it does Voltaire wrong, the two 
cannot be compared. Goethe is all, or 
the best of all, that Voltaire was. and he 
was much that Voltaire did not dream 
of." ' CarlyU. 

G6ronte (zhft'rdnf, 62). [Fr., from 
the Gr. yiff^Vy yepoKro?, an old man.} 
A character in Molit^re's comedies, 
" Le M^decin malgr^ Lui " and 
"Les Fourberies de Scapin." The 
name is commonly used in French 
comedies to designate any old man, 
particularly one who for any reason 
makes himself ridiculous. 

Gerund, Friar. See Friar Gerttm d. 

<J^e'^y.6n (9).* [Gr. rrjpvoiojs.] ( Gr. ^ 
. Rom,' Mvth.) A king of Hesperia, 
son of Cnrysaor and Callirrhoe, de- 
scribed as a being with three bodies 
and three heads. He possessed mag- 
nificent oxen, but. as he fed them 
with human flesh, ne was killed by 
Hercules. 

Ghent, FacifLoation of. See Paci- 
fication OF Ghent. 

Giant Cor'mo-rftn. A Cornish giant, 
slain by Jack the Giant-killer. See 
Jack the Giant-killer. 

Giant Despair. In Bunyan's "Pil- 
grim's Progress," a giant who is the 
owner of Doubting Castle, and who, 
finding Christian and Hopeful asleep 
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upon his grounds, fakes them pris- 
oners, and thrusts them into a dun- 
geon. 

Since the timeof Joh* Mntoo, no braver 
heart had beat in any EnglUh boaora than 
Samuel Johnson now bore. ... No Giant 
Degpair . . . appalU this pilp-im; he works 
resolutely for deliverance, in ittdl defiance 
steps resolutely along. CarlyU. 

The monotonous desolation of the scene 
increased to that degree, that, for any redeem- 
inx ftature It presented to their eyes, they 
might have entered in the body on the enm 
domains of GicaU Detpair. Incbens. 

Giant Grim. In the " Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress" of John Bunyan, a giant who 
seeks to stop the march of the pil- 
grims to the Celestial City, but is 
slain in a duel by- Mr. Great-heart, 
tiieir guide. 

Oinnt-lEiUer, The. See Jack the 

GlAKT-KILLER. 

Giants. [Gr. riyarre?, Lat Giganfes.] 
1, ( Gr. 4- Rom. Myth. ) Sons of Tar- 
tarus and Terra, being^s of monstrous 
size, with dragons' tails and fearful 
countenances. They attempted to 
storm heaven, being armed with 
huge rocks and the trunks of trees, 
but were killed by the gods with the 
assistance of Hercules, and were 
buried under Mount .£tna and other 
volcanoes. 

2. {Scnnd. Myth.) EtII genii of 
various forms and races, enemies of 
the gods. They dwelt in a territory 
of their own, called Jottinkeim, or 
Giant-land. They had the power of 
assuming dirers shapes, and of in- 
creasing or diminishing their stature 
at will. See Jotunheim. 

Giant Slay-good. In Bunyan's " Pil- 
grim's Progress," a giant slain in a 
duel by Mr. Great-heart. 

dibn!>et. A foot-pad in the ^ Beaux' 
Stratagem," a comedy by George 
Farquhar. 

like Gibbet . . . [they] piqued tbemse1re« 
on being the best-behayed men on the road, 
and on conducting themselves with all ap- 
propr£Bte cirility in the exercise of their roca- 
tion. Sir W. Scott. 

QihnAe, Gtoose. A half-witted lad 
in La4y Bellenden's service, in 
Scott's novel of " Old Mortality." 

A great companion of my youngvr days 
was Johnny Stykes, who, like Ooone Oibbie 
of famous memory, first kept the turkeys. 



and tiMB, ■• hia yean adTwuedl, wM ««• 
moted to the moi* Important office of minding 
the cows. I^ighti^. 

Gibraltar of America. A name 
often given to the city of Quebec, 
which, from its position, and natural 
and artiticial means of defensCj is, 
perhaps, the most strongly fortified 
city in America. 

Gil Bias (zhel bl&ss). The title of a 
famous romance by Le Sage (1668- 
1747), and the name of its hero, by 
whom, and with whose commentaries, 
the story is professedly told. 



''GU Bias ... Is oAtunUy dis- 
posed toward honesty, though with a 
mind unfortanateiy too ductile to resist 
the temptations of opportunity or ex- 
ample. He is constitutionally timid, and 
yet occasionally capable of doing braTS 
actions ; shrewd and intelligent, bat apt 
to be deceived by his own vanity ; witli 
yrit enough to make us laugh with him 
at others, and Iblli^es enough to tnm the 
jest frequently against himself. Gener- 
ous, gooid-natured, and humane, he has 
virtues sufficient to make us love him, 
and, as to respect, it is the last thin^ 
which he asks at his reader's hand." 

Sir W. Se&U. 

(5-ill, Harry. A character in Words- 
worth's ballad entitled '* Goody 
Blake and Harry Gill," smitten with 
perpetual cold for his bard-heart- 
edness toward an old dame. See 
Goody Blake. 

diUjS, Sol. A warm-hearted, simple- 
minded ships'-instruments maker in 
Dickens*s " Dombey and Son." 

Gil Morrioe. See Morrice, GUi. 

dil'pin, John. A citizen of London, 
and ** a train-band captain," whose 
adventures are related in Cowpcr's 
humorous poem entitled "The Di- 
verting History of John Gilpin^ 
showing how he went further than 
he intended, and came safe l(om« 
again." The story was related to 
Cowper by a Mrs. Austen, who re- 
membered to have heard it in her 
childhood. The poem first appeared 
anonymously in the " Public Advep- 
tiaer," in 1782, and was first pub- 
lished as Cowper's avowed proiiuc- 
tion in the second volume of his 
poems. 
Jt^ " John Oilpin Ss said to hav« been 
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Hr. Bay«r, an eminent linen -dnp«r, 

•uperlatiyely polite, who figured, in the 
-visible orUer of things, at the top of 
Paternoster Row, or rather at the eorner 
of Cfaeapside. Quoth Mr. John Gilpin, — 

* I am a linen-draper bold, 

As all the world doth know/** 

Notes and Qmeries. 

Qines de Paasanumte (|ie-ne8' dft 
pis-aa-mon'tft, 58). The name of a 
galley-slave and puppet-show man in 
^ Don Quixote." 

.In that case, replied L jpaintin« ezeela the 
ape of the renowned Gtnes de FoMamonU^ 
whleh only meddled with the past and the 
present. Sir W. Scott. 

He manages his delightful puppet-show 
without thrutfting hU head beyond the cur- 
tain, like Gates de Faaactmonte. to explain 
what he Is doing. Sir W. Scott. 

dl-nev'r$. 1. A lady whose story 
has been interwoven with the adven- 
tures of Rinaldo, in Ariosto's chiv- 
fdrous romance, the ** Orlando Furi- 
080.'* Ginevra, falsely accused, is 
doomed to die, unless a true knight 
comes within a month to do battle for 
her honor. Her lover, Ariodantes, 
has fled, and is reported to have per- 
ished. The wicked duke who has 
brought the accusation appears secure 
in his treachery ; but the woman who 
has been his instrument, meeting 
with Rinaldo, discloses the truth ; 
then comes a combat, in which the 
guilty duke is slain by the champion 
of innocence, and the lover re- appears 
and recovers his lady. This incident 
was derived by Ariosto from the popu- 
lar traditions of the South of Europe. 
Spenser has a similar story in the 
"Faery Queen," and Shakespeare 
availed himself of the main incident 
in his comedy of " Much Ado about 
Nothing." 

2. The title and subject of a 
m^rical tale by Samuel Rogers, 
which relates how a young Italian 
lady, upon her wedding-dav, secreted 
herself, from motivis of frolic, in a 
self-Jocking oaken chest, the lid of 
which shut down and boried her 
alive. 

Fh<sbQ8, sitting one day In a kurel-tree's 
shade, ^ . 

Waa reminded of Daphne, of whom It wae 
made, , . , 

For the god being one daj too warm in his 
wooing. 

She took to the tree, to escape his pursuing; 



Be tiie eante what it ndght, fnm Ids oUimA% 

shrunk. 
And, &uievra-like,shut herself up la a trunk. 

LoufelL 

3. See GuiNEVER. 

Qingerbread, <^ilef . The hero of an 

old and celebrated English nurseiy 
tale. 



" The world is probably not awar* 

of the ingenuity, humor, good sense, 
and sly satire contained in many of the 
old English nursery tales. They have 
evidently been the sportive pi*oductionB 
<tf able writers, who would not trust their 
names to productions that might be 
conradered beneath their dignity. The 
ponderous works on which they relied for 
immortality have perhaps sunk into ob- 
livion, and carried tbelr names down with 
them ; while their unacknowledged off- 
spring, 'Jack the Giant-killer,' 'Oilea 
Gingerbread,' and '■ Tom Thumb,' flourish 
in wide-spreading and never-ceasing pop- 
ularity." W. Irving. 

Ginnunga-gap . (gin-noon'g4-g5p). 
[Old Norse ffinn^ wide, expanded 
(used only in composition), and gapL 
to gape, yawn, open.] {Scawii, 
Myth) The vast chaotic abyss 
which existed before the present 
world, and separated Niflheim, or the 
region of fog, from Muspelheim, or 
the region of heat 

OjaUar (gyil'Uf). FOld Norse gala. 
to sing, call out. Comp. Eng. call,] 
(Scand. MyQi.) The horn ofHeim- 
dall, which he blows to give notice to 
the gods of those who arrive at the 
bridge Bifrost, and attempt to cross 
it. [Written also G i a 1 1 a r.] 

Qlftsse.Mrs. (2). The real or fictitious 
author of a cookery-book, formerly 
very famous. It is said by Fome to 
have been written by one Hannah 
Glasse, a habit maker and seller in 
the early part of the last century. 
Others attribute it to the scribatious 
Dr. Hill (Sir John Hill, 1716-1775), 
considering the name a pseudonym. 
The first edition was published in 
1747, and, very appropriately, in what 
is termed " pot " folio. Mrs. Glasse 
is popularly thought to begin a re- 
ceipt for cooking a hare with the pithy 
advice, "First catch your hare; " hut 
this expression is not found in any 
known edition of her book. 
They [the Crim-Tartars] have so tkr reHn- 
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anidied flMir andent food of hone-flcih that 
ley will only feed upon colts; and to thU 
diet is added ... a great variety off learned 
dainties, which Mr*. Olaue heraelf would not 
^{■Hmtn to add to her higlx-flavored catalogue. 

EtUn. Rev. 

Semmes took a pinch of snniT, and replied, 
** You remember ifrs. Olatse^B well-worn re- 
ceipt for cooking a hare,— First catch your 
hare." £pes Sargemt, 

Gliu'oas. [Gr. rAavcov.] ( Gr. cf Bam. 
Myth.) 1. A son of oisyphus, torn 
to pieces by his own horses. 

a. A fisherman of Anthedon. in 
Euboea, who was changed into a sea- 
deity. 

3'. A son of Minos, king of Crete, 
by Pasiphae. He met his death by 
falling into a cask of honev, but was 
miraculously restored to 11^. 

Glen-ode'. A name commonly given 
to Macdonald of Glencoe, who was 
the chief of a Scottish clan, and 
known among the mountains by ti^e 
hereditaiy name of Mac Ian.' lie 
was one of the most impracticable 
• rebel chiefs in the time of William 
and M.wryj and met with a disastrous 
death. 

Olen'doveer. (Hindu Myth.) The 
most beautiful of the good spirits. 

Glen-g&r'ry. The name under which 
Macdonald of Glengarry — one of the 
great Scottish chieftams who ulti- 
mately gave in his adhesion to the 
government of William III. — is gen- 
erally mentioned in history. 

Glen-varlooh, Iiord. See Oli- 
FAUNT, Nigel. 

Glo'ri-a'ni (9). In Spenser's " Faeiy 
Queen," the " greatest glorious queen 
of Faery-lond." 

MSF" " In that Faciry Queen, I mean 
Glory in my general intention, but in my 
particular, I conceive the most excellent 
and glorious perron of oar soTereign, the 
Queen [Klizabeth], and her kingdom in 
FcuSrye-land.^^ 

'Jntroduetory ^^ Letter of the Author." 

Glorious Preacher. A title popu- 
larly given to St. John Chrvsostom, 
or the "Golden-mouth" (354-407), 
the most renowned of the Greek 
lathers, and a very eloquent Church 
orator. 



He preached several times a week 
to crowded audiences, and bis sermons 
were received bj the people with such 



shouts and aeelunations of applause, that 
hlM chnrch became a sort of theater, 
which attracted great numbers who had 
hitherto attended only the circus and 
other places of amusement. 

Glos'sin, Gilbert. A villainous law- 
yer in Scott's " Guy Mannering." 

Glover, Gathenne. See Fair Maid 
OF Perth. 

Glnb-dttb'drib. An imaginary island 
fabled to have been visited by Gulli- 
ver in his famous ** Travels.*' It is 
represented to have been peopled by 
sorcerers or magicians, who evokea, 
for Gulliver's amusement, the spirits 
of many great men of antiquity. 

Glum-dal'ditoh. A little girl only 
nine years old, and barely forty feet 
high, who had charge of Gulliver 
while he was in Brobdingnag. See 
Brobdingnag, and Guixxveb, 
Lkmurl. 

Soon as GlumddMiteh mbaed her pleasing 

caret 
She wept, ahe blubbered, and she tore her 

hair. Fope. 

He took it [a letter! up wonderfngly and 
SQspicioualy, as GhmmUelUdt took up Gul- 
liver. Sir E. Bultcer Liftton. 

Glsm'dj^n, Hd'i^'^rd. A pseudonym 
of Laura C. Redden, an American 
authoress of the present day. 

Gna'tho (n&'tho, 26). [Gr. iVa0»y. 
puff-cheek, from yvd^of, jaw, month.] 
A celebrated parasite in Terence's 
comedy entitled " Eunuchus." The 
name is nsed proverbially in the 
Roman and the later Greet comedy 
to designate a parasite. 

Gob'bo, Ij&un'9e-lot. A down, in 
Shakespeare's "Merchant of Ven- 



»f 



ice. 

Gobn!>o, Old. A subordinate charac- 
ter in Shakespeare's '* Merchant of 
Venice; " father to Launcelot Gobbo. 

Gk>dde88 of Season. See Reason, 
Goddess of. 

Gk>-di'v$, Iiady. See Peeping Tojc 
OF Coventry. 

Godon (go'd6n', 62), or Gtodazn (go'- 
d6>^'). A nickname (with some varia- 
tions of Fpelling and pronunciation) 
applied by the French to the English, 
who are thus characterized by their 
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national oath. The name has been 
long in use. 

469-* "At the trial of Joan of Are, a 
French witness named Colette, haying 
used the name Godon, was asked who 
Godon was, and replied that it was not 
the derignation of any particular person, 
but a sobriqaet applied generally to the 
. English, on' account of their continual 
use of the exclamation, God damn it." 

Sharon Turner. 

Qoetz of the Iron Hand (gots, 46). 
See Iron Hand. 

Qog and Ma'gog. Popular names 
for two colossal wooden statues in 
the Guildhall, London. It is thought 
that these renowned figures are con- 
nected with the Corinseus and Gotma- 
got of the Arraorican chronicle quot- 
ed by Geoffrey of Monmouth. The 
former name has gradually sunk into 
oblivion, and the latter has been split 
by popular corruption to do duty for 
both. 



" Our Guildhall giants boast of 
almost as high an antit^uity as the Gog 
and Magog of the Scriptures, as they, or 
their living prototypes, are said to have 
been found in Britain by Brute, a youn- 
ger son of Anthenor of Troy, who invaded 
Albion, and founded the city of London 
(at first called Troy-novant), 3000 years 
ago. However the fact may have been, 
the two giants have been the pride of 
liOndon from time immemorial. The old 
giants were burned in the great fire, and 
the new ones were constructed in 1708. 
They are fourteen feet hia;h, and occupy 
' suitable pedestals in Guildhall. There 
can be little doubt that these civic giants 
are exaggerated representatives of real 
persons and events." CJuimbers. 

Goldemar, "King (g$lt'ft-maf). A 
famous German kobold, or domestic 
fairy servant, fabled to be the inti- 
mate friend of Neveling von Harden- 
berg. 

Golden Age. [Lat. Aurea cetas."] 
{Gr, <f Rom, Myth.) One of the 
four ages into which the life of the 
human race was divided; the simple 
and patriarchal reign of Saturn, a 

1)erioa of per{)etual- spring, when the 
and flow^ with milk and honey, and 
all things needed to make life happy 
were produced spontaneously: when 
beasts of prey lived peaceably with 
o^er animals, and man had not yet, 



by indulging his vices and panionfl, 
lapsed ht>ni a state of innocence. 
It was succeeded by the ages of 
silver, brass, and iron; bat a belief 
prevailed, that, when the stare and 
planets had performed a complete 
revolution around the heavens, the 
Golden Age would return. 

Golden Bull. [Lat. Bulla Aurea^ 
Get. Goldene Buae.] 1. (Ger. ffut.) 
An edict issued by the Emperor 
Charles lY. in the year 1336, mainly 
for the purpose of settling the law 
of imperial elections. 

2. {Hung. Hist.) A constitutional 
edict issued by Andrew II. in the early 
part of the thirteenth century. It 
changed the government of Hungary 
from absolutism to an aristocratic 
monarchy, and, until recent times, 
was the charter of the liberties of the 
Hungarians. It remained in force 
until the dissolution of the German 
empire in 1806. 

Qolden Fleece. ( Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) 
The fleece of the ram Chiysomallus, 
the acquisition of which was the 
object of the Argonautic expedition. 
See Argonauts. 

Golden State. A popular name for 
the State of California, which is one 
of the most important gold-producing 
regions in the world. 

Golden, or Tellow, "Water. See 
Parizade. 

Gol'dy. An affectionate nickname 
sometimes given to Oliver Goldsmith 
by his friends. It originated with Dr. 
Johnson. ' 

Go-li'$th. A famous Philistine giant, 
a native of Gath, and a formidable 
opponent of the armies of Israel. He 
was slain by the stripling David 
with pebbles hurled from a sling. 
[Written also, but less properly, 
Goliah.] 

Gon'er-il. A daughter of Lear, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of this name. 
See Lear. 

The edicts of each 8ticceediii<r set of magi** 
trates have, like those of Ooneril and Regent 
diminished this venemble band with tlie 
similar question, "What need we five and 
twenty ? — teu ? — or five ? " Sir W. Scott, 

Gonnella (gon-neMi, 102.) An Ital- 
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laa tmibon of gn^i eelebrity, who 
was domestic jester to the Mam»ve 
Nkolaus of Este, and to his son Bono, 
the Duke of Ferraim. He was accus- 
tomed to ride upon a miserable hone, 
to which the Duke upon one occasion 
applied a line from Flautus, '' 0$m 
atquepeliuMiUft:' (" Aulularia," 
a. lii., Bc. 6.) '* The Jests of Gonnella " 
was published in 1606, at Bologna. 
See uozuMAiiTE. 

Oon-iftlo. An honest old counselor, 
in Shakespeare's '' TempesL" 

Qood Duke Humphrey. A name 
popularly given, by his contempora- 
ries, to Humphrey rlantagenet, Duke 
of Gloucester, and youngest son of 
Heniy IV. 

He mrougrht hia ndmelM Uk« a teeond 
JhJx Humphrey; and by the influence of the 
beadle's rod, caused the lame to walk, the 
blind to Me, and the pakied to labor.^ ^ 

Sir W. Scott. 

Good Earl. A name commonly eiven 
to Archibald, the eighth Earl of An> 
gus (d. 1588), who was distinguished 
ror his virtues. 

OoodfeUow, Bobin. A kind of 
merry domestic spirit, whose charac- 
ter and achievements are recorded in 
the well - known ballad beginning 
** From Oberon in Faiiy - land." 
Wright, in his " Essays on the Lit- 
erature, Superetitions, and History 
of England in the Middle Ages,^' 
suspects Robin Goodfellow to nave 
been the Robin Hood of the old pop- 
ular morris-dance. See Hobgoblin. 



''The eonstant attendant' upon 
the English fkiiy court was the celebrated 
Pock, or Robin Ooodfellow, who, to the 
elves, acted in some measure as the jester 
or clown of the company, — a character 
then to be found in the establishment of 
every person of quality, — or, to use a 
more modem comparison, resembled the 
Pierrot of the pantomime. His jests were 
of the most simple, and, at the same time, 
the broadest comic character ; to mis- 
lead a clown on his path homeward, to 
disguise himself like a stool, in order to 
induce an old f^ssip to commit the egre- 
gious mistake of sitting down on the floor 
when she expected to repose on a chair, 
were liis special employments." 

Sir W. Scott. 

That shrewd and knarigh sprite 
CaUed JMnn Qoo4ftUmo. Shak. 



She wM riathiHI aad paQed* she mM 

And he, bjTfrlart lantern led. 

Telle how the drudsing gobHn sweat. 

To earn hb cream-Bowl, duly set. 

When In one nifdit, ere glimpse ormom. 

His shadowy flail had threshed the eom 

That ten dar-laborers eould not end: 

Then lies him down the lubber fiend. 

And, stretched out all the chimney's lengfli. 

Basks at the Sre his hairy strength; 

And crop ftill out of doors he flings, 

JKre the first cock his matin rings. 



Qood Elnff Ben6 (ru-nft^ or r&'nft). 
[Fr. Le B<m Roi Refik.\ The desig- 
nation by which Ren^ d; Anjou (140^ 
1480) is commonly known m history. 

Good Kniffht, without Fear and 
without Beproach, The. [Fr. Le 
Bon Chevalier, tans Peur et Ktnt Ee- 
proche.'] An appellation conferred 
upon Pierre de Terrail Bavard (1476- 
1524), a French knight celebrated for 
his valor and loyalty. 

Ooodman of Ballengeigh (bal'len- 
gik). [That is, tenant of Ballen- 

geigh, which is a steep pass leading 
own behind the castle of Stirling.] 
A nom de guerre employed by the 
Scottish king, James V., who was 
accustomed to make disguised expe- 
ditions through the midnight streets 
of Edinburgh, as Ilaroun-AI-Baschid 
did through those of Bagdad. 

Qoodman Palsgrave. | Contempt- 
Qoody Palsgrave. I nous nick- 
names given respectively to Freder- 
ick v., elector ludatine (Ger. pfalz- 
gr(tf, Eng. palsgrave), and to his 
wite Elizabeth, daughter of James I. 
of England. See Winter King 
and Winter Queen. 

Gk>od Physioiaii. A title applied to 
Christ, doubtless in allusion to the 
passage in Mark ii. 17, — " They 
that are whole have no need of the 
physician, but they that are sick: I 
came not to call the righteous, but 
sinners, to repentance." 

Good Queen Bess. See Bess, Good 
Queen. 

Good Begent. A name given to 
James Stewart, Earl of Murray, or 
Moray (1531-1570), appointed regent 
of Scotland in 1567, after the impris- 
onment of his sister, Mary Queen of 
Scots, in Lochleven casUe. He was 
distinguished for his zeal and pru- 
dence, and for the prompt and vigor- 
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ova measures he adopted to secnie 
the peace of the kingdom. 

Good Samaritan. The principal char- 
acter in a well-known parable of our 
Lord. See Luke x. 30-37. 

Good Shepherd. A title often ap- 
plied to Christ. 

I am the good shepherd, and know 1117 
Bheep, and am known of mine. . . . and 1 
lay aown my life for the sheep. And other 
sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them 
also I must brine, and they shall hear my 
voicet and there shaU be one fold, and one 
shepherd. « John x. 14-18. 

Goody Blake. A character in Words- 
worth's poem entitled ** Goody Blake 
and Hany Gill," which purports to 
be** A True StorjV She is repre- 
sented as a poor old dame, who, 
driven by necessity to pilfer a few 
8ticl» of wood from her neighbor's 
ground, in the winter-cold, is detect- 
ed by him in the act, and forced to 
relinquish what she had taken. In 
requital, she invokes upon him the* 
curse that he may '* never more be 
warm;" and ever after, *'his teeth 
they chatter, chatter still." 

Gk>ody Two-shoes. The name of a 
well-known character in the litera- 
ture of the nursery. Her ** History " 
was first published by Newbery, a 
bookseller in St. Paul's Church-yard, 
renowned throughout the latter half 
of the last century for his picture- 
books for children ; and it is thought 
to have been written by Goldsmith. 

4^ " The &mou8 nursery story of 
* Goody Two-shoes ' . . . appeared in 
1765, at a moment when Goldsmith was 
tBcribbling for Newbery, and much pressed 
for funds. Several, quaint little tales in- 
troduced in his Essays show that he had 
a turn for this species of mock history ; 
and the advertisement and title-page bear 
the stamp of his sly and playful humor. 

" * We are desired to give notioe that 
there is in the press, and speedily will be 
published, either by subscription or 
otherwise, as the public shall please to 
determine, the Hbtory of Little Goody 
Two Shoes, otherwise Mrs. Margery Two 
Shoes; with the means by which she 
acquired learning and wisdom, and, in 
consequence thereof, her estate ; set forth 
at large for the benefit of those 

** Who flrom a state of rags and care, 
And having shoes but half a pair, 
Their fortune and their fame should fix. 
And gallop in a coach and siz.^ * ** 



FMr doot go on in tiiat Ooodg gVo ■>>e> 
■ort of way. A. zroUqpe. 

Goosey Go'de-rioh. A popular nick- 
name given by Cobbett to Frederick 
Robinson (created Viscount Goderich 
in 1827, and £ari of Kipon in 1833), 
on account of his incapacity as a 
statesman. He was premier for a 
short time in 1827-28. See Pbos- 
FERITY Robinson. 

Gor'di-us. [Gr. ropauK.l A peasant 
who became king of rhry^a, and 
father of Midas. He tied an inextri- 
cable knot on the yoke of his chariot, 
and an oracle declared that whoever 
should untie it would reign over all 
Asia. Alexander the Great cut the 
knot with his sword, and applied the 
prophecy to himself. 

Oorgibus (gof'zhe-biiss', 34). The 
name of an honest, simple-minded 
burgess, in Moli^re's comedy, " Les 
Pr^cieuses Ridicules." His distress, 
perplexity, and resentment are rep- 
resented as being extreme, and as 
all occasioned by the perverse affec- 
tation of elegance 01 his daughter 
and niece. 

Gor'soxLf. [Gr. FopyiSyef, Lat. Gw- 
gonet.l ( Gr, ^ Rom. Myth.) Three 
daughters of Phorcus and Ceto, 
named Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa. 
Their hair was entwined with hissing 
serpents, and their bodies were cov- 
ered with impenetrable scales; they 
had wings, and brazen claws, and 
enormous teeth, and whoever looked 
upon them was turned to stone. The 
name Gorgon was given more espe- 
cially to Medusa, the only one of the 
sistefs who was mortal. She was 
killed by Perseus, and her head was 
fixed on the shield of Minerva. 
From her blood sprang the winged 
horse "Pegasus. 

Gk>8linff, Giles. Landlord -of the 
"Black Bear" inn at Cumnor, in 
Scott's novel of " Kenilworth." 

Gospel Doctor. [Lat. Doctor Evan- 
geUcus.] A title given to Wycliffe 
(d. 1384), the celebrated reformer, on 
account of his ardent attachment to 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Go'th&m. A popuhur name for the 
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dtr of New York;— fiwt given to it 
in ^* Salmagundi " (a humorous work 
bv Washington Irving, Wiilium Ir- 
ving, and James K. Paulding), be- 
cause the inhabitants were such wise- 
acres. 

4Gi» The allunion to the ** three wise 
men of Gotham " who '' went to sea in a 
bowl" is very obrioas. The Ootham 
here refsrred to is a parish in Notting- 
hamshire, England, which has long been 
celebrated — like the Phrygia of the Atd- 
atics, the Abdera of the Thflicians, the 
BoBotia of the Greeks, and the Swabia of 
the modern Germans — for the remark- 
able stupiiity of its inhabitants. They 
are said to have heard the cuckoo upon a 
certain occasion, but, never having seen 
her, hedged the bush from which the note 
piooeeded. A bush is still shown there 
called the ^' cuckoo-bush." Fuller says, 
*' The proverb of ' as wise as a man of 
Ootham ' passeth publicly for the periph- 
rasis of a fi>ol ; and a hundred fopper- 
ies are ibrged and fathered on the towns- 
folk of Gotham. * > Wliarton, speaking of 
*^ the idle pcanks of the men of Gotham,^* 
observes, that ^' such pranks bore a ref- 
erence to some customary law tenures 
belonging to that place or its neighbor- 
hood, BOW growa obsolete." Heame, in 
allusion to this snl^ect, also remai^, 
** Nor is there more reason to esteem 
* The Merry Tales of the Mad Men of 
Ootham ' (which were much valued and 
cried up in the time of Henry VILE., 
though now sold at ballad-singers' stalls) 
as altogether romance ; a certain skillful 
person having told me, more than once, 
that they formerly held lands there by 
such customs as are touched upon in this 
book." The book is that noticed by Wal- 

K>)e, _ M t xhe Merry Tales of the Mad 
en of Gtotham,' a book eztremdy ad- 
mired, and often reprinted in that age, 
written by Lucas de Heere, a Flemish 
painter, who resided in England .at the 
time of Elisabeth." Wood, however, tells 
US that the tales were written by one 
Andrew Borde (or Andreas Perforatus, as 
be calls himself), a sort of traveling 
quack, from whom the name add occu- 
pation of the *' Merry -andrew " are said 
to be derived. There is an ancient black- 
letter edition of the work in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, called " Certeine Merry 
Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham, com- 
piled in the reign of Henry VIII., by 
Br. Andrew Borde, an eminent physician 
of that period." Another derivation 
o£ tha phrase '' wise men of Gotham," 
given in Thoroton's " Nottingham- 
shire," is, that when King John, in one 
4tf his '^ pMgresses," was about to pass 



thvoagh Ootham tcwud N<t»t i n gMw> be 

was prevented by the inhabitants, who 
thought that the ground over which a 
king passed became for ever after a public 
road. The king was naturally incensed 
at this incivility, and sent some persons 
to punish the inhabitants, who bethought 
themselves of an expedient Ibr avoidhig 
the king's wrath. The messengers, on 
their arrival, found all the people en- 
gaged in some foolish occupation or oUier, 
so that they returned to the court, and 
reported that Gotham was a vilh^ of 
fools. 

4Gi* The Germans hare an old tale 
called the *' Schiidburger," which cor- 
responds to our ^^ Wise Men of Gotham," 
and which first appeared in 15d8. 

Gottlielf, Jeremias. A poor villager 
who is the hero of a toucluug stoiy 
entitled " The Mirror of Peasants," 
written hy Albert Bitzius (1797- 
1854)) a very popular Swiss author, 
who afterwards used the name as a 
pseudonym. 

Oovemor of TUbury. See Til- 
bury, Governor of. 

Ghdw'^r, The MoraiL A name given 
by (!!haucer, in the dedication of hia> 
""Troilus and Cresseide," and subse- 
quently by Lydgate and others, to 
John Gower, a celebrated English 
poet of the fourteenth century, who 
wrote a poem called " Confessio Aman^ 
tisy^ which discusses, in a 8olemn and 
sententious style, the morals and met- 
aphysics of love. 

O Mfral Govoer ! this book I direct 
To thee and to the philosophical Stroo^t 

To vouchsauf there need is to correct 
Of your benigmitiefl and zeales good. 

Ckmaoer, 

Qowk-thrap^le, Maister. A cove- 
nanting preacher referred to as a 
"chosen vessel," in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of " Waverley." 

rNa^reon, author of a life of Diderot] a man 
of ooane, mechanical, perhaps rather intrin- 
sically feeble intellect, and then with the 



vehemence of some pulpit-drumming Gowh-' 
thrapple^ or precious Mr. Jabesh Ren towel,— 
only that Aii kirlc b of the other complexion. 



Ghraal. See St. Oraal. 

Qraces. [Lat Gratim.'] (Gr. ^ 
Horn. M^.) Three sister.^oddesses, 
daughters of Jupiter and Euiynome, 
represented as beautiful and 'modest 
virgins attendant upon Venus. They 
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were the source of all faror, lorell- 
ness, and grace. Their names were 
AgLaia, £uphrosyiie, and Thalia. 

Gb«'ci-o's^ (gra'shl-o'si). A lovely 
princess in an old and popular fairy 
tale, — the object of the implacable 
ill-will of a step-mother named Gro- 
gnon, whose malicious designs are 
perpetually thwarted b^ Perciuetf a 
fairy prince, who is la love with 
Graciosa. 

Gracioso (gri-the-o'zo). A panto- 
mimic character in the popular com- 
edy of Spain, noted for his drollery, 
and corresponding with the Italian 
Harlequin and English clown. 

49" Amid all these, fttid more accepta- 
ble than almost the whole put together, 
waa the all-liceosed foot, the Oracioso of 
the Spanish drama, who, with hli cap 
fiuihioned into the resembiaiice of a cox- 
comb, and his bauble, a truncheon ter- 
minated by a carved figure wearing a 
fool's-cap, in his hand, went, came, and 
returned, mingling in erery scene of the 
-~ piece, and interrupting the business, 
without having any share himself in the 
action, and ev«r and anon transferring his 
gibes JTrom the actors on the stage lo ^e 
audience who sat around, prompt to ap- 
plaud the whole. Sir W. Scott. 

Oradasso (gr&dls^so, 102). The name 
of a king of Sericana, who figures in 
Bqjardo's " Orlando Innamorato" 
and Ariosto's " Orlando Furioso " as 
a wonder of martial prowess. Insti- 
gated by a desire of winning the 
sword and courser of Rinaldo, he in- 
vades France, followed by his vassals, 
" crowned kings," who never dare to 
address him but on their knees. The 
name is popularly used by the Ital- 
ians to designate a bully. 

Grad'grtnd, Thomas. A practical, 
utilitarian character in Dickens^s 
novel of "Hard Times." "A man 
of realities. A man of facts and cal- 
culations. A man who proceeds 
upon the principle that two and two 
are four, and nothing over, and who 
is not to be talked into allowing for 
any thing over. . . . With a rule 
an^ a pair of scales and .the multipli- 
cation-table always in his pocket, 
sir, ready to Weigh and measare any 
parcel of human nature, and teU you 
exactly what it comes t<»." 



The Or tt d ffr iH th nndervalne and dlnaran 
it, and Um Jenuite and Uk«ir lynipatliizen «• 
eunced at it Church Jteviaw. 

OraU, The Holy. See St. Graal. 

Gram (grtm). A sword of treachant 
sharpness owned by Siegfried. See 
Siegfried. 

Granary of Surope. A name an- 
ciently given to the island of Sicily, 
on account of its fertility. 

Grand Allianoe. (ffUi.) A treaty 
between England, Leopold I., em- 
peror of Germanv, and the States 
General, signed at Vienna, May 12, 
1C89. To this treaty the king of 
Spain (Charles II.) and the Duke of 
Savoy (Victor Amadeus II.) acceded 
in 1G90. Its objecta were **to pro- 
cure satisfaction to his imperial maj- 
esty in re^d to the Spanish succes- 
sion, obtam security to the English 
and Dutch for their dominions and 
commerce, prevent a union of the 
nionarcliies of France and Spain, and 
hinder the French from possessing 
the Spanish dominions in America.*^ 

Ghraad Ck>rrupter. A name given to 
Sir Robert Walpole (1676-1745) in 
the libels of his time, and by his 
political opponents. 

Grand Elector. See 6k£AT Euect- 

OR. 

Ghrand Gouaier, or GhranKOuaier 

(cTon'goo'se^l')- [Fr., great gullet.] 
The father of Gargantua, in Rabe- 
lais^ romance of this name ; thought 
by some to have been designed to 
represent Louis XII. of France, by 
otners, John d'Albret, king of Na- 
varre. 

Gran'dX-son, Sir Charles (-en). The 
hero of Richardson^s novel entitled 
" The Histoiy of Sir Charles Grandi- 
8on." In this character, Richardson 
designed to represent his ideal of a 

gerfect hero, — a imion of the good 
hristian and the perfect English 
gentleman. 

49* " All this does well enough in a 
ftineral sermon or monumental inscrip- 
tion, where, by privilege of suppresRing 
the worst qualities and exaggerating the 
better, such images of perftrtlon are 
sometfanes presented. But, in the liTing 
worid, a state of trial and a valkff of t«Mn, 
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nioh mispottod irorth, aneh vnTUTing 
perfwtionf is not to be met with ; it could 
not, if we suppoee it to hftve exiiteiiee, 
be attended with all thoee favors of for- 
tune which are accumulated upon Rich- 
ardMm's hero ; and hence the fittal ob- 
jeetion of Sir Charles Oraodimn being the 

*fiiultieaB moniter that th« world ne'er saw.' " 

Sir W. ScotU 

If w« are by accident alone, I become as 
rilent as ^ Turk, •* formal as 5i> Charle$ 
OrcutduoH. Sir £. JhUwer Lvtton. 

Qr«n'di-8on Crdm'weU (-sn). A 
nickname given by Mirabeau to 
ijifayette, whom he looked upon as 
an ambitious man without power, 
and one who would coquet with the 
supreme authority without daring to 
seize it, or, indeed, possessing (he 
means of doing so. 



"There are nicknames of Mira- 
bean'* worth whole treatisefl. ^Qrandi- 
■on Cromwell ' Lafayette, — write a vol- 
ume on the man, as many volumes have 
been written, and try to say more. It is 
the best likeness yet drawn of him." 

Ckurlyh. 

Grand Monarque, lie (lu gron mo^- 
nafk', 62 ). [Fr. , the great monarch.] 
A title often applied to Louis XIV. 
(1638-1715), one of the most remark- 
able rulers that ever sat on the throne 
of France. In his long reign of sev- 
enty-two years, he reared the fabric 
of the absolute monarchy which con- 
tinued for nearly as many years 
more after his death, when it was 
shaken to pieces in the storms of the 
Kevolution ; yet the ruling principles 
of his administration — uniformity 
and centralization — survived the 
wreck, and France is still governed 
by them. 

When it came to eonrtabip, and yonr field 
of preferment wa« the Vemllles (Eil-de-B<cu^ 
and a Qraad Monarque walking encircled 
with Bcarlet women and adulators there, the 
coune of the Mliabeaus grew still more com- 
plicated. Ckarlyle. 

Grandmotlier'a Beview, My. A 
nickname given to the " British Re- 
view," a quarterly periodical owned 
and edited by a Mr. Roberts, whom 
BjTon jocosely accused of having re- 
ceived a bribe from him. Mr. Rob- 
erts was foolish enough to take the 
matter quite seriously, declared that 
tlie chaise was an absolute falsehood, 
and chaUenged Byron to name how 



and when the bribe was g^ven. By- 
ron responded in an amusing letter, 
and turned the laugh against his op- 
ponent. 

" I bribed My Orandmamma*$ Bevvsw, the 
BritUh." DonJu 



Am I flat, — T tip My Orandmother a bit of 
proce. Am I dunned into aoumeM,— I cut 
up some deistical fellow for the Quarterly. 

Noctet Ambronanee. 

Grane (grft-n&). A horse of marvel- 
ous swiftness owned by Siegincd. 
See Siegfried. 

Granite State. A popular Dame for 
the State of New Hampshire, the 
mountainous portions of which are 
largely composed of granite. 

Gratlano. 1. (gra'she-&'no.) A friend 
to Antonio and Bassanio, in Shake- 
speare's *' Merchant of Venice." 

2. Brother to Brabantio, in Shake- 
speare's tragedy of ** Othello." 

3. (gri-tse-^'no.) A character in 
the Italian popular dramatic enter- 
tainment called " commedia deW 
arteJ'^ He is represented as a Bo- 
lognese doctor, and has a mask with 
a Diack nose and forehead and red 
cheeks; his character is that of a 
pedantic and tedious proser. 

Ghray. 1. (AuldBobin.) The title of 
an ancient and celebrated ballad by 
Lady Anne Lindsay (afterward Lady 
Barnard), and the 'name of its hero, 
a good old man married to a* poor 
young girl whose lover was thought 
to have been lost at sea, but who 
returns to claim her hand a month 
after her mfirriage. 

2. (Barry.) A pseudonym^ of 
Robert Barry Coffin, an American 
writer whose sketches first appeared 
in the " Home Journal." 

3. (Duncan.) The hero of a ballad 
of the same name bv Bums. 

4. (Mary.) See Bell, Besst. 

Greal. See St. Graal. 

Great Bastard. [Fr. Le Grand Bd- 
tard.] A sobriquet or epithet ^ven 
to Antoine de Bourgogne ( 1421-1 504), 
a natural son of rhilip the Good, 
Duke of Bourgogne. He was cele- 
brated for his bravery. 

Great Oaptain. [Sp. El Gran Cajpi- 
ton.] 1. Gonsalvode Cordova (1453- 
1515), a distinguished general of 

«V- 7« the «*Kcy.t0 the SdMOM «f TkonvQclation,** with the acconipanyiiig EzphuuytiaBf, 
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Spain. He was acnt by FeTdinand 
and Isabella to assist their kinsman, 
Ferdinand II. of Naples, in recover- 
ing his kingdom from the French. 
It was in the campaign of 1496, in 
which he drove the l?rench (who a 
year before had possessed the whole 
kingdom) entirely out of Sicily, that 
he was hailed by his soldiers as the 
Great Captain, a name by which he 
was ever afterward familiarly known 
throughout Europe. 

They [the people of India] could show 
bankers richer than the richest firms of Bar- 




mrriadtt or cavalry, ana long inuns ox arunery 
■which would have astonished the Oreai Cap- 



tain. Macaulaff. 

The great Castilian heroes, soeh as the Cid, 

^^nMo del Carpio, and FelsA^o, are .even 

now an essential portion of the faith and 



Be 



and 
were 



poetry of the common people of Spam, 
are still in some degree honored, as they \ 
honored in the age of the OrecU Captain. 

I'icknof: 

2. A surname of Manuel I. ( 1120- 
1180), emperor of Trebizond. 

Great Qham of Literature. A name 
given to Dr. Johnson by Smollett, in 
a letter to John Wilkes. See Bos- 
well's "Life of Johnson," vol. ii. 
chap. iii. 

This [a prolofrne for the comedy of" The 
Good-natured Man "1 immediately became an 




the'pubUc. ' W. Irving. 

Great Commoner. William Pitt 
(Earl of Chatham), a famous parlia- 
mentary orator, and for more than 
thirty years (1735-1766) a leader in 
the House of Commons. 

We leave the Oreat Co mm oner in the zenith 
of his glory. MacauUm. 

Ghreat Dauphin. [Fr. Le Grand Daw- 
phin.^ A name given by French his- 
torians to the son of Louis XIV. He 
was bom in 1661, and died in 1711. 
See Little Dauphin. 

Great Duke. A title by which the 
D.uke of Wellington (1769-1852) is 
often distinguished. 

Bnry the Great DvJx 

With an empire's lamentation, 
Let us bury the Greca Duke 

To the noise of the mourning of a mighty 
nation. Ttm^ton. 

Great XSarl. A surname sometimes 
given to Archibald Douglas (d. 1514), 



Earl of Anffus. He is better known 
as ArchibaUl BtU-tht- Cai. See Beu^ 
thb-Cat. 

Ghreat Earl of Ck>rk. A title be- 
stowed upon Richard Boyle (1566- 
1643), Earl of Cork, a nobleman who, 
possessing the largest estate of any 
English subject at that period, devot- 
ed It, in the most generous manner, 
to promoting pubhc improvements. 

Great Meotor. [Ger. Grosse Kur- 
first,] A surname given to Fred- 
erick William, elector of Branden- 
burg (1620-1688), a sovereign dis- 
tinguished for his military genius 
and his private virtues, for the pru- 
dence and wisdom with which he 
administered the civil government, 
and for the zeal and success with 
which .he labored to augment the 
prosperity of his dominions, and to 
promote the welfare of his people. 
He is regarded as the founder of the 
Prussian greatness, and his reign 
gave to the countrj' the military 
character which it still bears. 

Great-heart, Mr. A character in the 
" Pilgrim's Progress " of Bunjan, 
represented as the guide of Christian's 
wife and children upon their journey 
to the Celestial City. 

Ghreat Magician. An appellation of 
Sir Walter Scott, given to him on 
account of the singular fascination 
he exercises over his readers by his 
remarkable power of description and 
his charming stvle. The designation 
was originate<f by Professor John 
Wilson in a poem called " The Magic 
Mirror," addressed to Scott, and 
published in the Edinburgh "Annual 
Register "for 1812. 

And when once more the gracious vision 

spoke, 
I felt the voice fkmiliar to mine ear; 
While many a fhded dream of earth awoke. 
Connected strangely with that unknown 

seer. 
Who now stretched forth his arm, and on the 

sand 
A circle round me traced, as with magician's 

wand. 2*rof. J. Wilson. 

See WIZARD OP the North. 

Then spake the man clothed in plain ap- 

{>arel to the Oreat Magician who dwelleth m 
he old fastness, hard by the river Jordan 
rXweedl, which is by the Border. 
^ ChaMee MS., Blackwooda Mag. (]£17). 

Ghreat Marquis. 1. A title given to 
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James Graham, Ifarqnis of Montroee 
(1612>1650), on account of his heroic 
deeds in the cause of Charles I. 

I've told thee how we swept Dundee, 
And tamed the LindBayls pride, 

But never have I told thee yet 
How tlM GixMt Murqma died. AvUnm. 

2. A name given by the Portu- 
guese peasantiy to Dom Sebastiao 
Jose de Carvaiho, Marquis de Pom- 
bal (1699-1782), the greatest of all 
Portuguese statesmen, and one of the 
ablest men of his time. 

Great Mogul. The title by which 
the chief of the Moguls, or of the 
empire founded in Hindostan by 
Baoer in the fifteenth century, was 
known in Europe. The last person 
to whom this title of right belonged 
was Shah Allum, at wlK>8e death, in 
1806, the Mogul empire came to an 
end. 

Great Moralist. A title often applied 
to Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), 
in allusion to the ethical character 
of his writing, particularly his es- 
says, from which Goldsmitn said a 
complete system of morals might be 
drawn. 

Dr. Johnson thought Iifi» had fbw thinf;* 
better than the excitation produced by bdng 
whirled rapidly along in a post-chaise; but he 
who has in youth experienced the confident 
and independent fieelinfr of a stout pedestrian 
in an interesting country, and during fine 
weather, will hold the taste of the Great Jfor- 
aiint cheap in comparison. Sir W. Scott. 

Ghreat Unknown. A name given to 
the author of the " Waverley Novels," 
which, on their first appearance, were 
published anonymously, and which 
immediately acquired an extraordi- 
nary degree of popularity. The epi- 
thet was originated by James Bal- 
lantyne. 

03f " The cinmmstanoeof Scott's hav- 
ing published a poem in the same year in 
which ' Waverley ' appeared, and his en- 
gagement in other literary tutdeitakings, 
being known, combined with the com- 
mon prcgudice that a x)oet cannot excel as 
a prose-writer, to avert from him for a 
time the suspicion of the authorship of 
the ^ Waverley ' novels* The tadtumity 
of the few intrusted with the secret de- 
feated all attemps to obtain direct evi- 
dence as to who was the author. From 
the first, however, suspicion pointed 
strongly toward Scott ; and so many cir- 
eumstances tended to strengthen it, that 



the diselotares from CoBstable-s and Bai- 
lantyne's booiES, and his own eoofessioa, 
scarcely increased the moral conviction 
which had long prevailed, that he was 
the * Great Unknown.^ " Eng. Cye. 

Qreat 'Witch of Bal-wSr'y. A name 
popularly given to one Margaret 
Aiken, a Scotchwoman of the latter 
part of the sixteenth ceutuiy, who, 
on being accused of witchcraft, and 
subject^ to torture, made a pretended 
confession of guilt, and, in order to 
save her life, informed upon others, 
asserting that they had a secret mark 
in their eyes by which she knew 
them for witches. She was carried 
about the country for the sake of de> 
tecting such enussaries of the Devil. 

Greaves, Sir Ii&nn'ce-ldt. TheHitle 
of a novel by Smollett (a sort of 
travesty of " t)on Quixote " ), and the 
name of its hero, a well-bom young 
English squire of the time of Ceorge 
II., handsome, virtuous, tad enlight- 
ened, but crack-brained, who seta 
out, attended bv an old sea-captain 
for his Sancho I^anza, to act " as co- 
adjutor to the law, and even to rem- 
edy evils which the law cannot reach ; 
to detect fraud and treason, abase 
insolence, mortify pride, dkcourage 
slander, disgrace immodesty, and stig- 
matize ingratitude." 

Greece, The Two Eyes of. See 
Two Eyes op Gseecb, Thb. 

Ghreek Commentator. A title given 
to Feman Nuiiez de Gnzman (148S* 
1552), on account of his philological 
lectures, delivered in the University 
of Salamanca. 

Green, George a-. See Geoboe a- 
Green. 

Green-Bag Inquiry. {Eng. Hist.) A 
name given to an investigation into 
the nature of a green bag containing 
Reports on the state of the country 
(alleged to be papers of seditious im- 
port), which was laid before parlia- 
ment bv the prince regent, Feb. 3, 
1817. 'These Keports were referred 
to secret committees, and in accord- 
ance wiUi their recommendations the 
Habeas Corpus Act was suspended 
(March 3), and otiier coercive meaap 
nres adopted. 
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Green-eyed Monster. A ooimaon 
personification of jealousy. The ex- 
pression originated with Shakespeare. 

Oh, beware, my lord, of jealousy i 

It is the Green-eued Moiiater which doth mock 

The meat it feeds on. Shot. 

Green Isle. Same as the Emerald 
IsU. See Emerald Isle. 

If the Irish elvea ore anywise distiDcUished 
from those of Britain, it seems to be by their 
disposition U> divide into factions, and figlit 
amon&r themselves, — a pugnacity cnnracteris- 
tic of the OrecHinb!. Sir W. Scott. 

Green-Mountain State. A popular 
name of Vermont, the Green Moun- 
tains being the principal mountain- 
range in the State. 

Greenwood, Grace. A nom de plume 
adopted by Mrs. Sara Jane (Clarke) 
Lippincott, a popular American au- 
thoress of the present day. 

Gre'mi-o. A suitor to Bianca, in 
Shakespeare's " Taming of the 
Shrew." 

Gretchen (gret^ken). See Maroa- 

BET. 

Qrethel, Gammer (grSth'el; (?«r. 
jn'on. gra^tel). The imaginary nar- 
rator of a series of German nursery 
tales, said to have been taken down 
by the brothers Grimm, from the lips 
of Fran Viehmanin, wife of a peasant 
in the neighborhood of Hesse Cassel. 
They have been translated into Eng- 
lish. 

Gxide» Arthixr. An old usurer in 
Dickens's " Nicholas Nickleby.*' 

Grimes, Old. See Old Grimes. 

Grifi'go, Harry. A nom de plume of 
Henry Augustus Wise (b. 1819), an 
American writer, author of " Los 
Gringos," "Captain Brand," and 
other works. Grinfjo is a Spanish 
word meaning unintelligible. 

Gri-§el'd4, The Patient. A lady 
in Chaucer's "Clerk of Oxenford's 
Tale," immortalized by her virtue 
and her patience. The model of 
womanly and wifely obedience, she 
comes victoriously out of the most 
cruel and repeated ordeals to which 
h&r conjugal and maternal affections 



are subjected, 
geld, Grisael 
8 e 1 d i s.] 



Written also.Gri- 
Grizzell, Gri- 



j|9*Th« storj of GriMlds nag lint 

told in the ^^ Decameron." Boccaccio 
derived the incidents from Petraroh, 
who seems to have communicated them 
also to Chaucer. About the middle of 
the sixteenth century (1666), a song of 
" Patient Urisael " appeared, and a prose 
history the same year. The theme has 
subsequently been treated in a great va- 
riety of ways. 

For patience she will prove a second Oriaael^ 
Ana Roman Lucrece for her chastity. 

Shak. 
He might cut 



■on I, 
bk«k 




bflbeii 
Or piteous firandllngi. 



Mn. E. £. Brownmg. 
Qrosnon (gr6n'y6n', 62). See Gra- 

CIOSA. 

Grub Street. The fbrmer name of a 
street near MoorfieldSj in London, 
much inhabited by literary hacks 
(among whom Dr. Johnson includes 
"the writers of Di^ionaries"), 
whenee it was proverbially uiped to 
characterize any worthless author, or 
any mean production. Foxe, the 
martyroiogist, and Speed, the his- 
torian, resided in this street. In 
1830, the name was changed to 
Milton- Street. 

Let Budgell charge low OrtSi Strtet with his 

qutll, 
And write whate'er he pleaae— except mj 

will. Fope. 

I'd sooner ballnds write, and Ortit-Strtet 
lays. Gay. 

Ghnim^ble-to'ni-^g. A nickname 
sometimes given to those who were 
not of the Court party in the time 
of William and Mary. They were 
at times honored witn the name of 
" Country party." 

QarQi'xiii*o. A servant to Petruchio, 
in Shakespeare's "Taming of the 
Shrew." 

Gtrun, 'Anastaaios (ft-nft-stit'se-d58 
griin, 34.) A nom <?ejD/ume of Anton 
Alexander von Auersperg (b. 1806), 
a German poet. 

Gxun'dr, Mrs. A person frequent- 
Iv referred to in Morton's comedy, 
*' Speed the Plough," but not intro- 
duced as one of the dramaiu peraono^ 
The solicitude of Dame Asbfield, in 
this play, as to tohat will Mrt, Gnmdy 
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tnpj has given the latter frreat celeb- 
rity, the interrofratoiy having ac- 
quired a proverbial currency. 

Yoa will be pleased to heftr that I have hit 
upon a tnude of satisQring the curiosity of our 
friend, Mrs. Orundy, — that is ^ the world,"— 
without injury to any one. 

Sir E. Buboer LytUnu 

Gadron (goodroonO. 1* A famous 
mythical temale character in the £dda 
of Samund, married, by the magic arts 
of her mother, to Sigurd, who was be- 
trothed to Brynhild. After the death 
of Sigurd, she married King Atli [At- 
tila], at the instance of her mother. 
She did not love him, however; and 
soon coming to hate him for his 
cruelty, she took his life, having first 
caused him to drink out of the skulls, 
and eat the wasted hearts, of their 
two children, whom she had mur- 
dered. She then sought to put an end 
to her own wretched existence by 
throwing herself into the sea; but the 
waves bore* her to the castle of King 
Jonakur, whom she married. 

2. The heroine of a celebrated 
North-Saxon poem supposed to have 
been composed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and still extant at Vienna in a 
Ms. of the fifteenth century. It was 
translated into the modem High Ger- 
man in 1838. Gudrun is the daugh- 
ter of King Hettel fAttila], and is 
betrothed to Herwig, icing ot Heligo- 
land; but her rejected suitor, Hart- 
muth, king of Norwav, invades the 
dominions of Hettel, kills him, and 
carries off Gudrun. As she still treats 
Hartmuth with contempt, and refuses 
to marry him, she is put to menial ser- 
vice, and is treated with great indig- 
nity by his mother, Gerlinda, or Gir- 
lint. As she is one day washing linen 
by the sea, she learns that a fleet is 
bringing her brother and her lover to 
her rescue. She flings the linen into 
the sea, and, in order to escape pun- 
ishment for doing so, feigns that 
she is willing to marry Hartmuth. 
But Herwig now appears on the scene, 
gains a decisive victorj', puts Gerlinda 
to death, marries Gudrun. and, at 
her intercession, pardons Hartmuth. 
Gudrun is distinguished as a perfect 
model of angelic mercy, heroic forti- 
tude, and pious resignation. 



Guen'do-len (gwen'-). A divorced 
wife of Locrine. See Sabrina. 

Gul-de'ri-us (gwt-, 9). A son of 
Cymbeline, in ShaKespeare*s play of 
this name, passing under the assumed 
name of Foiydore, and supposed to 
be a son of Belarius. Guiderius, as 
well as Cymbeline, was a legendary 
or fabulous king of Britain. 

Quil'den-stgm (gil'-). The name of 
a courtier, in Shakespeare's tragedy 
of " Hamlet." 

MSf ^* Rosencrants and OaBdenstem 
are fikvorable aampks of the thorough- 
pared, time - furring court - knave ; f«rv- 
ants cif all work, ticketed, and to be hired 
for aoj hard or dirty job.'* 

Covfden Clarke, 

Guinart, Boque. See Koque Gui> 

NART. 

Guin'e-vSr (gwin'-). Queen to King 
Arthur, celebrated for her amours 
with Lancelot du Lac, and others. 
Hence the name was frequently ap- 
plied to any wanton woman. Geof- 
frey of Monmouth says that she was 
of a noble Roman family, and the 
most beautiful woman in all Britain. 
[Written also Guenever, Guin- 
evere (gwin'e-veer' ), G u a n h a- 
m a r a (sriiran'hu-ma'i^), G e n e u r a 
(ge-nu'rtl), G an or a (j^a-no'Ti, 9), 
Genievre (ge'nl-e'ver), and Gi- 
n e V r a (gl-nev'ia).] 

Gulli-ver, Itemuel. The imaginary 
hero of Swift's celebrated satirical 
romance entitled " Travels into sev- 
eral Remote Nations of the World, by 
Lemuel Gulliver." He is represented 
as being first a surgeon in London, 
and then a captain of several ships. 
After having followed the sea for 
. some years, he makes in succession 
four extraordinary voyages, in the 
first of which he gets wreck^ on the 
coast of Lilliput, a country inhabited 
bv pygmies; in the second, he is 
tiiTpwn among the people of Rrobding- 
nag, who are giants of a tremendous 
size; in the third, be is driven to 
Laputa, an empire of quack pretend- 
ers to science, knavish projectors, and 
sorcerers ; and in the rourth, he visits 
the Houyhnhnms, a race of horsea 
endowed with reason. 
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CKil-itdve'. 1. A female character in 

Byron's poem of " The Coreair." 
She ia rescued from a burning harera 
by Conrad, and, becoming passion- 
ately enamored of hiiu, repays the 
8er\Mce he has done her by taking 
the life of the pasha, Seyd, into whose 
hands Conrad falls. 

2. A character in one of the tales 
of the "Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments." 

Qmn'mer's Ore. A marvelous island, 
fabled to float in the northern seas, — 
a fiction probably based upon the 
existence of some* partly submerged 
reef or shoal. The geographer Bu- 
Tseus placed this island on his map 
in view of Stockholm. 

49> ^' There is a tndifcion hi thft north- 
em seas, and upon the coast of Norway, 
that floating islands may often be seen 
rfeing out of the bosom of the waves, with 
trees fully formed, haying branches from 
which hang shells instead'of fruits, but 
which disappear after some hours. Tor- 
fieus, in his history of Norway, alludes to 
these. The sailors and inhabitants of 
the coast regard these places as the sub- 
marine habitations of evil spirits, who 
cause these islands to rise to taunt navi- 
gators, confuse their reckonings, and em- 
barrass their voyages.'* Pichot. 

Qungnir (g<56ng'nef ). {Scand. Myth.) 
The name of Odin's spear or lance. 

Gunpowder Plot. \£ng. Hist.) A 
memorable conspiracy for overthrow- 
ing the government by blowing up 
the king, lords, and commons, at the 
opening of parliament on the 5th of 
iNovember, 1605. This diabolical 
scheme was projected by Robert 
Catesby, a Konian Catholic, who 
leagued with himself Guy Fawkes 
and several other persons, of the same 
faith, who were exasperated by the 
intolerant and persecuting spirit of 
James I. and his ministers. It was 
discovered, however, on the evening 
before it was to have been carried into 
execution, and the principal conspira- 
tors were put to death. 

Ounther, King (gun'tef , 34). A hero 
whose adventures are related in the 
ancient German epic, the " Nibelun- 
gen Lied;" brother to Chriemhild. 

Ourth. A Saxon swine-herd, the thrall 



of Cedric of Eotherwood, in Sir 

Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe." 

Gur'ton, Gammer (-tn). The hero- 
ine of an (^d English comedy. long 
supposed to be the earliest' m the 
language, but now ranked as the 
second in point of time. It was 
written about 1561, by John Still, 
afterward Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
The plot turns upon the loss of a 
needle by Gammer Gurton, — a seri- 
ous event at that period, especi^lv in 
a remote village, — and tne subse- 
quent discovery of it sticking in the 
breeches of her man Hodge. 

Gussman de Alfaraohe (gooth- 
min' d& ^-f&-ri^ch&). The hero of 
a celebrated Spanish novel M'ritteii 
by Mateo Alemao, and first printed 
at Madrid, in 1599. He begins his 
career as a dupe, but auei^ard 
becomes a consummate knave, and 
exhibits a rich variety of gifts in the 
various characters he is compelled by 
circumstances to assume, such as 
stable-boy, beggar, thief, coxcomb, 
mercenary, valet, pander, merchant, 
and the like. * 

Guy, Bir, Earl of 'Warwick. The 
hero of a famous English legend, 
which celebrates his surpassing prow- 
ess and the wonderful achievements 
by which he obtained the hand of his 
lady-love, the Fair Felice, as well as 
the adventures he subsequently met 
with in a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and on his return home, fife 
is reputed to have lived in the reign 
of the Saxon King Athelstan. The 
romance of Sir Guy, mentioned by 
Chaucer in the " Canterbury Tales," 
cannot be traced further back than 
the earlier part of the fourteenth cen- ' 
tury. His existence at any period is 
rerv doubtful. 



Among the romances of the Anglo- 
Danish cycle, by no means the least 
celebrated is that of Guy of Warwick. 
It is one of the few which have been pre- 
served in the Anglo-Norman form ; and 
it has gone through an extraordinary 
number of versions. Chaucer enumerat- 
ed it among the romances of pris. or 
those which in the fourteenth centary 
were held in the highest estimation. 

Wright. 

The Lord-keeper was scared by a dun cow, 
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nd he tekc* the jenng Mlow who killed her 
for Oup q/' Warmek. Sir W, SeotU 

The eondnet of the expedition was intrusted 
to a valiant Dutchman, who for size and 
weight might have matched with Col brand, 
tite Danish champion slain by Ouuo/ War- 
wick, W.Irving. 

Ouy'^n, SirO^un). A knight whose 
adventures are related in the second 
book of Spenser's "Faery Queen.*' 
To him was assisnned the task of 
bringing into subjection a witch, 
Acrasia, and of destroying her resi- 
dence, the Bower of Bliss. Sir Guyon 
represents the quality of Temperance 
in its largest sense; meaning that 
virtuous self-government which holds 
in check not only the inferior sensual 
appetites, but also the impulses of 



passion 
venge. 



and the moyemesta of le- 



Qj'l^. A mythical personage in Yir- 
girs *^.£neid;" a companion of 
iEneas, noted for his bravery. At 
the naval games exhibited by^Eneaa 
in honor of his father Anchises, Gyas 
commanded the ship ** Cliimaera/' of 
which Menoetes was the pilot. See 
Men<ete8. 

67'gdg. [Gr. myfit.'] (Gr. cf Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Coelus and Terra, 
a monstrous hundred-handed giant, 
who, with his brothers, made war 
upon the goda, and was slain by 
Hercules, and subjected to everlast- 
ing punishment in Tartarus. 
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Horn, Myth,) The god of the nether 
world, the son of Saturn and Uhea, 
and the brother of Jupiter and Nep- 
tune. He is the same as Pluto. The 
name is also applied to his kingdom, 
the abode of the departed spirits, or 
shades. See Pluto. 

Hes'xndn. [Gr.AiAuoi'.] {Gr,(^ Rom, 
MytK.) A son of Creon of Thebes, 
and a lover of Antigone. He is said 
to have destroyed himself on hearing 
that Antigone was condemned by her 
father to be entombed alive. 

Hagen (h&^gen). The murderer of 
Siegfried in the German epic, the 
" Nibelungen Lied;" represented as 
a pale-faced and one-eyed dwarf, of 
demon origin, who knows every thing, 
and whose sole desire is mischief 
He is at last killed by Chriemhild, 
Siegfried's wife, who strikes off his 
he^d with Siegfried's 0¥m sword. . 

Haidee (hi-deO* A beautiful young 
Greek girl, in Byron's poem of " Don 
Juan." 

Hajji Baba. See Baba, Hajji. 

Haloyone. See Alcyone. 

Hales, The Xjver-memorable John. 
A name often given to John Hales 
(1581-1656), an able scholar and di- 
vine of the church of England. The 
epithet of "ever-memorable" was 
first applied to him after his decease, 
in the title prelixed to a collection 
of his writings, call6d his " Golden 
Bemains," published in 1659.. 

Ham^dry'ftdf. [Gr. *A/ia5pvaae?, 
Lat. Hamadn/nSes.^ (Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) Nymphs of the woods who 
w;ere bom and died witii particular 
trees. 

Ham'il-tdn, Oail. A pseudonym 
adopted by Miss Maiy Ah\(/ail 
Dodge, of Jkamiltmhy Mastssachusetts, 
a popular American writer of the 
present day. 

Hamlet, in Shakespeare^s tragedy 



of the same name, son to the fonner, 
and nephew to the reigning, king 
of Denmark. 



^'This is that Hamlet the Bane 
whom we read of in our youth, aud whom 
we eeem almost to remember in our after- 
years; he who made that fiimoun solilo- 
quy on life, who g^ave the advice to the 
players, who thoui^ht *■ this goodly frame, 
the earth, » sterile promontory, and this 
brave, o'erhanging firmament, the air, 
this uugesiical root frettvd with golden 
fire, a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapors ; ' whom ^ man delighted not, nor 
woman neither ; ' he who talked with the 
graye-di^ers, and moralized on Yorick's 
skiill; the schoolfellow of Rosencrantaand 
Guildenatem at Wittenberg; the friend 
of Horatio ; the lover of Ophelia ; he that 
was mad and sent to England ; the slow 
avenger of bis father's death ; who Uved 
at the court of llorwendiUus five hun- 
dred years before we were bom, but all 
whose thoughts we seem to know as well 
as we do oar own, because we have read 
them in Shakespeare." Hazliu, 



The critics have been greatly di- 
vided in re<;ard to Shakespeare's intent 
in this tragedy and character. Coleridge 
thinks that Sliakespeare's purpose was 
" to exhibit a character flying from the 
sense of reality, and seeking a reprieve 
from the pressure of its duties in that 
ideal activity, the overbalance of which, 
with the consequent indisposition to ac- 
tion, is Hamlet^H disease." Hazlitt says, 
'* It is not a character marked by strength 
of passion or will, but by refinement of 
thought and feeling. . . . His ruling 
passion is to think, not to act ; and any 
vague pretense that flatters this propen- 
sity instantly diverts him fh)m his pre- 
vious purposes." In Hr. R. G. Whue*s 
view, ^' Hamlet is a man of contemplation, 
who is ever diverted from his purposed 
deeds by speculation upon their proba- 
ble consequences or their past causes, 
unless he acts too quickly, and under too 
much excitement, for any reflection to 
present itself." Goethe thought that 
Shakespeare designed to exhibit '* a love- 
ly, pure, noble, and most moral nature, 
without the strength of nerve which 
forms a hero, sinking beneath a burden 
which it cannot bear, and must not cast 
awav." According to Schlegel, " the 
whole [play] is intended to show that a 
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calenlating consideration, which czhansts 
all the relations and possible consequences 
of a deed, most cripple the power of ac- 
tion." 

Hammer of Heretios. [Fr. Le 
Marteau des JUereiiquesJ] 1. A 
sobriquet given to rierre d'Ailly 
(1350-1425), a noted French cardinal 
and polemic. He was president of 
the council of Constance, by which 
John Hnss was condemned. 

2. A surname applied to John 
Faber (d. 1541), from the title of 
one of his works. He was a native 
of Swabia, and an eminent Roman 
Catholic divine. 

Hammon. See Ammon. 

Handsome EngTiwhTnaTi. [Fr. Le 
Bel Anylais.'l A name given by the 
French troops under Turenne to John 
Churchill (1650-1722), afterward the 
celebrated Duke of Marlborough, who 
was no less distinguished for the sin- 

fiilar graces of his person, than for 
is brilliant courage and his consum- 
mate ability both as a soldier and a 
statesman. 

Handsome Swordabiaii. [Fr. Xe 
Beau Sabreur.'] A title popularly 
given to Joachim Murat (1767-1815), 
who was highly distinguished for 
his handsome person, accomplished 
horsemanship, and daring bravery as 
a cavalry oflicer. 

Hanging Jndlge. An epithet fastened* 
upon the Earl of Norbuiy (d. 1831), 
wno was Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas in Ireland, from 1820 to 
1827. He is said to have been in the 
habit of jesting with criminals, on 
whom he was pronouncing sentence 
of death. 

Hans von Bippach (h&nss fon rip'- 

pft|c, 67, 71). A fictitious personage, 
to ask for whom was an old joke 
among the Oennan students. Hom 
is the German Jack^ and Rippach is 
a village near Leipsic. 

Hanswurst (hinss'^oofst, 68). [Ger., 
Jack Pudding.] A pantomimic char- 
acter formerly introduced into Ger- 
man comedies, and originally in- 
tended &3 a caricature of the Italian 
Harlequin^ but corresponding more 
particularly with the Italian 3/acarom, 



the French Jean Potnge, the Enj^lish 
Jack Pudding, and tlie Dutch Picket- 
kerringe, — all . favorite characters 
with the lower classes of the popula- 
tion, and called after favorite national 
dishes. Hanswurst was noted for 
his clumsiness, his g(Hinandizing ap- 
petite, and his Falstaffian dimensions. 
He was driven from the German 
stage by Gottsched^ about the middle 
of Uie eighteenth centuiy. 

Hajipy Valley. In Johnson's '* Bas- 
selas/' a delightful valley, situated 
in Abyssinia. 

To hb recollection, this retired spot wu 
unparalleled in beauty by the richest acenea 
he nad. visited in his wanderinga. Even the 
Happy VaUey of Bawelaa wooid have sunk 
into nothing upon the comparison. 

SirW.SeotL 

Hard'eas-tle, Mr. (hard^kas-sl). A 
character in Goldsmith's comedy of 
**She Stoops to Conquer;" repre- 
sented as prosy and hospitable. 

HarQe-quIn (har'le-kin or har^Ie- 
kwin). [Fr. HarUquiuj Arleqmn, Sp. 
Atiequiny It. Arlecekino; probably 
from Old Fr. hierlekin, heUequinj 
goblin, elf. Low Lat. harlequinng. hel- 
Temdnus, from D. and Old (^r. helle, 
hell. — Mann.'] 1. The name of a 
well-known character in the popular 
extemporized Italian oom^y, in 
which he originally figured*^ as a 
servant of Pantaleone, the comia 
representative of Venetian foibles, 
and as the lover of Columbina, or 
the Arfechinetta. He appeared before 
the public with a shaven head, a 
masked face, unshod feet, and a coat 
of many colors. He alsd carried a 
light sword of lath, and his hat was 
in a deplorable condition. He was 
noted for his agility, and for being a 
great gourmand, though hia gluttony 
bad BO effect upon the size of his 
person. In this character were sat- 
irized the roguery and drollery of 
the Bergamasks, who were proverbial 
for their intriguing knaveiy. Har- 
lequin is accordingly represented as 
a simple, ignorant person, who tries 
very hard to be wi{t^, even at the 
expense of being malicious. He is a 
parasite, cowardly, yet faithful and 
active, but easily induced, by fear 
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or inteinest, to commit atl sorts of 
tricks and knaveries. From the Ital- 
ian stage he was transferred to that 
of oUier countries. In England, he 
was lirst introduced on the stage by 
Kich, in the eighteenth century. The 
bari^uin, in its original conception, 
has almost ceased to possess a legit- 
imate existence in comedy, bemg 
confined, at the present day, to the 
sphere of Christmas pantomimes and 
puppet-shows, and to the improvised 
plays of the Italians. 

2. A punning nickname conferred 
upon Robert Barky ( 1661-1724), Earl 
of Oxford and Mortimer, an English 
statesman of the time of Queen Anne, 
noted for his restless, intriguing dis- 
position. 

Baraej. "The Man of Feeling," in 
Mackenzie's novel of that name. 
He is remarkable for his fine sensi- 
bility and benevolence, and his bash- 
ftilness resulting from excessive deli- 
cacy. See Man of Feelwo. 



** The principal object of Mackeo- 
rie, in an his novels, has been to reach 
and sustain a tone of moral pathos, by 
representing the e(R;et of incidents, wheth- 
er important or trifling, npon the human 
mind, and especially those which were not 
only Just, honorable, and intelligent, but 
|io fhuned as to be responrive to those 
finer feelings to which ordinary hearts 
are callons. This is the direct and pro- 
fessed object of Mackensie's first work, 
which is in fact no narrative, but a series 
of successive incidents, each rendered 
interesting by the mode in which they 
operate on the Ifeelings of Harley." 

Sir W. Seoit. 

Harlot, The Infamous Northern. 
See Northern Harlot, The In- 
famous. 

Harldwe, darissa. The heroine 
of Richardson's novel entitled " The 
History of Clarissa Harlowe;" a 
young lady, who, to avoid a mat- 
rimonial union to which her heart 
cannot consent, and to which she is 
nrged by her parents, casts herself 
on the protection of a lover, who 
scandalously abuses the confidence 
she reposes in him, and finally suc- 
ceeds in gratifying his passion, 
tboi^ he fails' in insnarinf? her 
-virtue. She rejects the reparation of 



marriage, which is at length ten- 
dered, and retires to a solitary abode, 
where she expires, overwhelmed with 
grief and shame. 



" It was reserved to Richardson to 

■how there is a chastity of the soul, 
which can beam out spotless and unsul- 
lied even after that of the person has 
been violated; and the dignity of Cla- 
rissa, under her disgrace and her misfhr- 
tnnes, reminds us of the saying of tiie 
ancient poet, that a good man, struggling 
with the tide of adversity, and surmount- 
ing it, was a sight upon which the immor> 
tal gods might look down with pleasure." 

Sir W, Scott, 

Har-mo'ni-f. [Gr. *ApMoWa.] {Gr. 
^ Rom, Myth,) A daughter of Mars 
and Venus, and the wife of Cadmus. 
She is renowned in ancient stoiy <m 
account of a necklace which she 
received fitom her husband on her 
wedding-day, and which wrought 
mischiei to all who came into pos- 
session of it. 

HSr'$ld,ChiIde(chTld, or child). The 
hero of Lord Byron's poem, " Childe 
Harold's Pilgrimage ; " represented as 
a man of gentle birth, lofty bearing, 
and peerless intellect, who, having 
exhausted all the pleasures of youth 
and early manhood, and feeling the 
fullness of satiety, loathes his fellow- 
bacchanals, and the " laughing dantes 
in whom he did delight.'' To banish 
his disgust and melancholy, he de- 
termines to travel; but, though he 
traverses some of the fairest portions 
of the earth, the feelings of bitterness 
and desolation still prey upon him, 
without for one moment lightening 
the weight upon his heart, or ena- 
bling him to lose his own wretched 
identity. 

49* *' Childe Harold may not be, nor 
do we believe he is, lx>rd Byron's very 
self; but he is Xx>rd Byron''s picture, 
sketched by Lord Byron himself, arranged 
in a fimey dress, and disgvised perhaps 
by some extrinsic attributes, but still 
bearing a sufBcient resemblance to the 
original to warrant the conclusion that 
we have drawn.^' Sir W. Seott, 

The feelinca arising fh»n so rich a land- 
scape as is displayed by the valley of the 
Rhine, must have been the same in every 
bosom, fh>m the period when our English man 
took his solitaiy journey throuah it, in doubt 
and danger, ttU that in which it heard the in- 
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iinamt ChOde OoaroU bid • proud fluvwcll to 
hu Biftdve cottut/jT, in the vain teiirch of a 
land in which hia heart migat throb lots 
Itoree^. air W. ticoU. 

Harpagon (ar'pd^g(^u', 62). The hero 
of Jdoliera's comedy of " L'Avare;" 
repraMiiteci as a wretched miser, 
whose avarice has reached, that point 
where it is without pride, aud whose 
dread of losing his wealth has over- 
powered the desire of beiug thought 
to possess it. 

Some (part of the treaanre] went to atop for 
a time the moutha of such claimants, who. 
belnjc wearr of fair promlaes, hid become of 
opinion with Harpagon, that it was BecoMuy 
to touch aomethlns subttantLiL S*r W. Scott. 

Hctnagon Is not more unlike to Jonrdalm 
. . . than every one of Miss Austen's young 
divines to all his reverend brethren. 

Jfoeoailay. 

Har'pi-Sr, or Hta^r. Some mys- 
terious* pnersonage referred to by the 
witches, in Shakespeare*8 tra<^edy of 
** Macbeth," a. iv., sc. 1. Collier sug- 
gests that the word may be a cor- 
ruption of harpif. The orthography 
of the first folio, and of the oest 
modem editions, is Harpier. 

Harpies. [Gr.'A/Mrveu, swift robbers; 
Lat. ffarpyUjB.] {Gr. cf Rom. Myth.) 
Three daughters of Neptune and 
Terra, considered as ministers of the 
rengeance of the gods. They were 
disgusting winged monsters, of fierce 
and loathsome aspect, with the bodies 
of vultures, the heads of maidens, 
hands armed with long claws, and 
faces pale with hunger. They lived 
in an atmosphere of filth and stench, 
and polluted every thing they ap- 
proacned. Their names are com- 
monly given as Aello, Celaeno, and 
Ocypete. 

Har-pOC'r$-td§. [Gr. 'Apiro/epaTTT?.] 
(Myth.) The Greek name of the 
Egyptian Horas^ the god of the sun 
and of silence, represented with his 
finger on his mouth. 

Harris, Mrs. An imaginary person- 
age to whom Mrs. Gamp — a month- 
ly nurse who figures m Dickens's 
novel of "Martin Chuzzlewit" — 
constantly refers as an authority for 
her own fabrications and fancies. 
See Gamp, Mrs. Sarah. 



"Mrs. Ilarris was a glorious ere- 
atioo, or, rathtgr, conception. Only, the 



naiMroiit and iMpeelabte p e iiHM who 
huxt tlMC naoie uiuat feel themselves a^ 
grieved ; for taeir very existeuce \.< nuvr 
luade a matter of duubt. By oue br&ith 
of tae mitgician, the M)Ui fleeii-aud- blood 
of ail tile iiarriaes has been volatiiiaed 
iuto a hypothetical phantom." 

Fraser^t Ma^. 

Now, hitherto, though the bandit was the 
nominal hero of the pi«ce; though you were 
always hearing of him, — his wrongs, virtues, 
hair- breadth escapes, — he had never lieen 
seen. Not Mrs. Harru^ in the immortal nar- 
rative, was more quoted and more mythical. 

/$tr £. Muhoer UftUm, 

Hatoh'way, Ideutenant Jock. The 
name of a retired naval ofiicer, on 
half-pay, in Smollett's novel, *^The 
Adventures of Peregrine Fickle." 
He is represented as living with 
Commodore Trunnion as a compan- 
ion. 

Re who can read flie calamities of Trunnion 
and Haichwmtt when run away with by their 
mettled steeds, . . . without a good nearhr 
bunt of honest laughter, mnst be well quau- 
fled to loolc sad and gentleman-like with Lord 
Chesterheld or Master Stephen. Sur W. Scott, 

Hats and Caps. (Stoed. Hist,) Pop- 
ular names given to two political 
factions by which Sweden was dis- 
tracted in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The former party was fa- 
vorable to France, the latter was in 
the interest of Russia. They were 
both broken up, and their names 
prohibited, in 1771, by GustavuS III., 
who desired to exclude foreign influ- 
ence. 



" < Faction of Hats,* ' Faction of 
Gaps ' (that in, nig-Af-caps, as being som- 
nolent and disinclined to France and 
War): seldom did a once valiant, ftr* 
shining nation sink to such depths ! " 

CarlyU. 

Hat't^r-ftiok, Dirk. A Dutch smug- 

fler captain, and a thorough and 
esperate villain, in Scott's novel of 
'*Guy Mannering.'* His character 
is redeemed from utter sordidness 
and depravity only by his one vir- 
tue of integrity to his employers. 
" I was always faithful to my ship- 
owners, always accounted for cargo 
to the last stiver." 

Har'e-16k the Dane. [Fr. Havehh 
le Danois.'] The hero of an early 
French romance, the original of an 
ancient English romance of the same 
name, founded upon a story of tiie 
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Saxon era relating to the town of 
Grimsby, in Liucoinsliire. 

Hawk'te-bltes. The same as Titifre 
Tiu, * See Titykb Tus. 

Ha^k'eye State. The State of Iowa; 
— said to be so named atter an In- 
dian chief, who was once a terror 
to voyagcura to its borders. 

Head of Africa. A name formerly 
given to the Cape of Good Hope. 

H6ad'rigg, Cud'dle {or Cuthbert). 
A plowman in Lady Bellenden^s 
service, in Scott's novel of '*01d 
Mortality." 

Heart of Mid-Iio'thi-^n. A poetical 
and popular name of the old jail in 
Edinourgh, the capital of the county 
of Mid-Lothian. It was taken down 
in 1817. One of Scott's novels bears 
this name as its title. 

He'be. [Or. 'Hp»i.] (Cr. cf Bom, 
Myth.) The goddess of youth, a 
daughter of Jupiter and Juno, and 
the cup-bearer of the gods. She was 
banished from heaven on account of 
an unlucky fall. 



Wrwithed imlles, 
Such as hane on Hebe'g cheek. 
And loTo to are in dimple sleek. 



union. 



Heo'&-te {sometimes Anglicized hek'- 
ftt).* [Gr. 'EicdTij.] (6V. f Rom. 
Myth.) The daughter of Jupiter and 
Latona; a mystenons divinity called 
LwM in heaven, Diana on earth, and 
Hecate^ or Proserpina^ in hell. In 
the latter character, she is described 
as a powerful and cruel goddess, of 
hideous appearance, having all the 
magical powers of the universe at 
her command, and sending upon the 
earth all kinds of demons and terrible 
phantoms. 

Hec't&r. [Gr. 'Eicnap.] ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) The son of Priam, king of 
Troy, by Hecuba, and the bravest 
and ablest of <all the Trojan chiefs 
who fought against the Greeks. For 
a long time he gloriously defended 
Troy, but was at last slain in single 
conibat by Achilles, who dragged his 
body in insulting triumph thi^ times 
around the tomb of Patroclus and 
the walls of the beleaguered city. 
Hifl exploits are sung by Homer m 



the *' niad." One of the moot bean- 
tiful aud affectiug as well as cele- 
brated episodes in this poem is that 
in which Hector takes leave of his 
wife aud child at the Sc«an gate 
before going into battle. 

Hec'tor de Ma'rjs, Sir. A knight 
of the Round Table, brother of Lan- 
celot du Lac. 

Hec'tor of Qermany. A title given 
bv tHe old chroniclers to Joachim II., 
elector of Brandenburg (d. 1571). 

Heo'torQ. See Titybe Tus. 

Heo'u-b(. [Gr. •E<c«^T^.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) The second wife of Priam, 
king of Troy, and the mother of Paris 
and Hector. After the fall of Troy, 
she fell into the hands of the Greeks 
as a slave, and, according to one 
account, threw herself in despair into 
the sea. 

Heep, Uriah. A detestable char* 
acter in Dickens's novel of ^* David 
CoppeHield," who, under the garb 
of the most abject humility, conceals 
a diabolic hatred and malignity. ^ I 
am well aware," quoth he, "that I am 
the umblest person goinsp, let the 
other be who ne may. My mother 
is likewise a very umble person. We 
live in a numble abode. Master Cop- 
perfield, btit have much to be thank- 
ful for. My father's former calling 
was umble ; he was a sexton." 

Heimdall (hJmMil). {Scand. MyOi.) 
A god who stands as sentinel at the 
bridge of Bi frost, to prevent the 

giants from forcing their way into 
eaven. It is said of him, that he 
requires less sleep than a bird, that 
he can see to a aistance of one hun- 
dred leagues, as well by night as by 
day, and that he can hear the grass 
grow and also the wool on sheep's 
backs. See Gjallab. [Written also 
Heimdal.] 

Heir of the Bepublio. A name 
given to Napoleon Bonaparte, "the 
plebeian child of the Revolution,'* 
who, in 1799, by a bold coup d'etat^ 
overthrew the Directory, and made 
himself First Consul of France with 
sovereign powers; and who, in 1804, 
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aasoned the title of emperor, and 
destroyed the last veetiges of democ- 
imcy and freedom. 

Hel, Of' Helft. {Scarul Afyfh.) The 
qaeen of th*e dead, daughter of the 
evil -hearted Loki and a giantess 
named Angurboda. She was iright- 
ful to behold, her aspect being fero- 
cious, and the upper part of her 
body Wack or livid from congealed 
blood. Her abode (Helheim) was a 
vast castle in Niflheim, in the midst 
of eternal damp, snow, ice, and dark- 
ness. Here she received all who died 
of old aee or disease. She was an 
inexorable divinity, and would re- 
lease no one who had once entered 
her domain. 

iTmrose the king of men wifli 81»eedf 

And HUldled straight his coal-Mack BtMdi 

Down the yawning steep he rode. 

That leads to IfclcfB drear abode, 

Tin ftill before his ftarless eyea. 

The portals nine of hell arise. Grttv. 

Helen. [Gr. *Ekivri, Lat. HekfM.] 
( Gr. ^ -feom. Mffth,) A daughter of 
Jupiter and Leda, and the wife of 
Menelaufl, kin^ of Sparta. She was 
the most beautiful woman of her age. 
In the absence of her husband, Paris, 
eon of King Priam, carried her off to 
Troy, which was the cause of the ten 
years' war against that city, and of 
Its final destruction. 

Helen, Burd. See BcRb Helen. 

HePe-n$. 1. See Helen. 

2. A ladv in Shakespeare's " Mid- 
summer- jJi^ht's Dream," in love 
with Demetnus. 

3. The heroine of Shakespeare's 
"All '8 Well that Ends Well," dis- 
tinguished for her romantic passion 
for Bertram, and her. patient endur- 
ance of the most advene fortune. 

Jig^ " Then wM nevwr, perhaps, a more 
beautiful picture of a women's love, 
cherished in secret ; not eelf^coneuming 
in silent lansuishment ; not pining in 
thought; not passive and * desponding 
over its idol ; ' but patient and hopeful ; 
strong in its own intensity, and sustained 
by its own fond faith. . . . The situation 
of Helena ia the most painfUl and de- 
grading in which a woman can be placed. 
She is poor and lowly ; she loves a man 
tBertram] who is fiir her superior in ra nk, 
"Who repays her love with indifiSerence, 
and rcgects her hand with scorn. She 



mwrta Urn against his will ; be leavM 
her, with contumely, on the day of their 
marriage, and makes his return to ber 
arms depend on conditions apparently 
iuiposbible. All the circumstances and 
details with which Helena is surrounded 
are shoclung to our feelings, and wound- 
ing to our delicacy ; and yet the beauty 
of the character Is made to triumph over 
all." 3ir«. Jameson. 

Hel'e-n&, The Patient. A character 
in an Old popular tale, reproduced in 
Germany by Tieck. 

Hel'e-nua. [Gr. 'EAe»o«.] {Gr. 4- 
Rom. Mjfth.) A son of Priam and 
Hecuba, and a celebrated soothsayer. 

He-li'l-ddg. [Gr. 'HAtiCacf.] (Gr. 4' 
Rom. Myth. ) Daughters ot Hdios or 
Sol (the sun), changed into poplars 
on account of their grief at the death 
of their brother Phaethon. Their 
names were Lampethusa, Lampetia, 
and Phffithusa. 

Hell-c^n. [Gr. "EAticwi/.] A moun- 
tain of Boeotia, in Greece, sacred to 
Apollo and the Muses. 

From HelicorC* harmohieue tinings 
A thousand riOs their mazy progress take. 

Qray. 

HeOi-os. [Gr. 'HAio?.] {Gr. Myth.) 
The sun-god; identified in later times 
with Apollo or Phoebus. He corre- 
sponds to the Roman Sol. 

Helle. [Gr. 'EAAt,.] {Gr. 4 Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Athamas and 
Nephele. With her brother Phrixus, 
she fled, on a golden-fleeced ram, from 
her step-mother Ino to Calchas, but 
fell into the strait called after her the 
Hellespont. 

Hel-ve'ti-i (23). The Latin name of 
Switzerland ; sometimes used in mod- 
em poetry. 
SeefW)mtheaBhe«of/fe7t>eft*«*»l^le 
The whitened skull of old Senretus opilel 

Henriette (Fr. pron. 6n're-et', 62). 
A daughter of Chrysale in Moli6re'8 
comedy, "Les Femmes Savantes.'* 
Her name has become proverbial in 
the French language as a type of a 
perfect woman. 

He-phssa'tua. [Gr.'u^faumK.] (Mf/fh.) 
The Greek name of the god called 
Vulcan by the Romans. See Vul- 
can. 
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Ho'rfO). [Gr. 'Hpa, 'Hpi,.] (Myth.) 
The Greek name of the wife of Jupi- 
ter, called Juno bjr the liomaiis. Bee 
Juno. 

HSp'$-olei'd». [Gr. 'HpaucXerSai.] (Gr. 
d" Jioin. Myth). The descendaiits of 
Hercules. See Hkrcules. 

Heracles. See Hercules. 

Her'ou-l$9. [Gr. 'HpoxX^.] ( (?r. ^ 
Ri)m. Myth.) A son of Jupiter and 
Alcraena, the most famous hero of 
fabulous history, remarkable for his 
great strength, and for his many 
wonderful achievements, particularly 
his performance of twelve labors im- 
posed upon him by his kinsman 
Eurystheus. Thes^ werep 1. To 
destroy a lion which haunted the 
mountain valley of Nemea. 2. To kill 
a formidable hydra which infested the 
forest and marsh of Lema. (See 
Hydra.) 3. To capture a swift stag, 
with golden antlers and brazen feet, 
which belonged to Diana. 4. To 
take alive a wild boar which ravaged 
the neighborhood of Erymanthus. 
5. To cleanse the Augean stables. 
(See AuoEAs.) 6. To slay certain 
frightful carnivorous birds that deso- 
lated the country near Lake Stym- 
phalis, in Arcadia. 7. To bring alive 
to Eurystheus a remarkable mad bull 
belonging to Minos,' king of Crete. 8. 
To obtain the mares of Diomedes, king 
of the Bistones in Thrace, which fed 
on human flesh. 9. To procure the 

Sirdle of Hippolyta, aueen of the 
.mazons. 10. To kill the monster 
Geryon, and bring his herds to Ar* 
gos. (See Geryon.) 11. To obtain 
certain golden apples which were 
concealed in the gardens of the Hes- 
perides. (See Hesperides.) 12. 
To bring from the infernal regions 
the three-headed dog Cerberus. (See 
Cerberus.) To these " twelve' 
labors" must be added many other 
exploits, such as his strangling two 
serpents sent by Juno to destro^'^ him 
while yet an infant; his battles with 
the Centaurs and with the Giants ; his 
participation in the Argonautic ex- 
pedition; his liberation of Prometheus 
and Theseus; and the like. It is re- 
lated by the sophist Prodicus, that 



Hereules in his yentii met the god- 
desses of Pleasure and Virtue at the 
. cross-ways, and that each endeavored 
to persuade him to become her vo- 
tary ; but he rejected the charms of 
Pleasure, and chose Virtue to be the 
constant companion of his lite. (See 
Dejanira and Hylas.) [Called 
also Alcides, after his grandfather Al- 
cseus.] 

The old woild knew nothineof Goarenion i 
instead of an " £cce Homo " [Behold the Man! 
See Jo}m xix. 5], they had only nome Choice 
of Hercules. Cariffle. 

Heretioe, Hammer ot. See Ham- 
mer OF Heretics. 

Hermann (her'm&n). The hero of 
Goethe's poem entitled ** Hermann 
und Dorothea." 

40^ The aim of fh« " Hermann and 
Dorothea " is '' in an epic crucible to fireo 
flrom its dross th» pore human existence 
of a small German town, and at the same 
time mirror in a small glass the great 
moTements and changes of the world*! 
stage." Goet/Uy jy-aTis. 

Her'mSf. [Gr.'EpMt.] (Myth.) The 
Greek name of Mercury, See MK9- 
cury. 

Her'mi-$. A lady in Shakespeare's 
" Midsummer - Night's Dream," in 
love with Lysander. 

Her-mi'o-ne. [Gr. 'Ep/ni^vif.] (Gr.^ 
Rom. Myth.) 1. The only daughter 
of Menelaus and Helen, ' celebrated 
for her beauty. She became the wife 
of Pyrrhus (Neoptolemus), the son 
of Achilles ; but, having been previ- 
ously promised to Orestes, whom she 
loved, the latter procured the assas- 
sini^ion of Pyrrhus, and carried her 
off and married her. 

2. The heroine of the first three 
acts of Shakespeare's "Winter's 
Tale." ^ 

49- "- She is the wi& of Leontes, king 
of Sicilia, and, though io the prime of 
beauty and womanhood, is not repre- 
sented in the first bloom of youth. Her 
husband, on slight grour.ds, suspects her 
of infidelity with his friend PoUzenes, 
king^of Bohemia. The suspicion once 
admitted, and working on a jealous, pas- 
sionate, and vindictiye mind, becomes a 
settled and confirmed opinion . Hermiono 
is thrown into a dungeon ; her new-bom 
infont is taken from iwr, and, by the order 
of her husband, frantic with jealoosj, 
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ezpAfled to death on a desert shore ; she 
ifl henelf brought to a public trial for 
treaiion and incootinency, defends her- 
self nobly, and ia pronounced innocent 
by the oracle. But, at the yery moment 
that she is acquitted, she learns the death 
of the prince, her son, who, 

* ConoelTing the diBhonor of his mother, 
BJid stnignt declined, drooped, took it deep- 
ly 
Fastened and fixed the shame on *t in himael^ 
Threw off his spirit, appetite, and sleep. 
And downzisht languished.* 

fSho swoons away with grief, and her sup- 
posed deaUi concludes the third act. - The 
two last acts are occupied with the adyen- 
tuves of her daughter Perdita ; and with 
the restoration of Perdita to the arms of 
her mother, and the reconciliation of Her- 
mione and Leontes, the piece concludes. 
Such, in few words, is the dramatic situ- 
ation. The character of Hermione exhib- 
its what is never found in the other sex, 
but rarely in our own, — yet sometimes, 
— dignity without pride, loye without 
passion, and tenderness without weak- 
ness." -A2r<* Jameson. 

Hermod (her'mod, or hfef'mfid). 
{Scand, Myth,) A son of Odin, and 
the messenger of the gods. 

'ro(9). [Gr. 'Hpui.] 1. {Gr. 4- 
Bom. Myth). A beautiful priestess 
of Venus at Sestos, in Thrace, be- 
loved by Leander of Abydos, who 
repeatedly swam across the Helles- 
pont to visit her; but, he being at 
length unfortunately drowned, she 
tlurew herself, in despair, into the sea. 
2. Daughter of Leonato, and a 
Mend of Beatrice, in Shakespeare's 
"Much Ado about Nothing." 



" The character of Hero is well con- 
trasted with that of Beatrice, and their 
mutual attachment is very beautiful and 
natural. When they are both on the 
scene together. Hero has but little to say 
fat herself; Beatrice asserts the rule of a 
masternspirit, eclipses h^r by her mental 
superiority, abashes her by her raillery, 
dictates to her, answers for her, and 
would fiiin inspire her gentle4iearted 
cousin with some of her own assurance. 
... But Shakespeare knew well how to 
make one character subordinate to anoth- 
er, without sacrificing the slightest por- 
tion of its efiEBct ; and Hero, added to her 
grace and softness, and all the interest 
which attaches to her as the sentimental 
heroine of the play, possesses an intel- 
lectual beauty of her own. When she 
has Beatrice at an advantage, she repays 
her, with interest, in the severe, but most 



animated and elegant pietuie die dmwi 
of her cousin's imperious character and 
unbridled levity of tongue." 

JI&5. Jctmeson. 

'HAT'6n, Bobert. A pseudonym under 
which John Pinkerton (1758-1826) 
published a work, entitled " Letters 
on Literature," distinguished for its 
strange system of 8]>elling, as well as 
for the singular opinions advanced ia 
it on the value of the Greek and 
Roman writers. 

Hero of the Nile, An epithet often 
given to Horatio Nelson (175a-1805), 
the illustrious naval commander of 
England, who, on the first of August, 
1798, with a greatly inferior forces 
attacked, an4 nearly destroyed, a 
French fleet under the command of 
Brueys, in Aboukir Bay. 

He-ros'tx^tus. [Gr. 'B.pwrrparo^.'] 
An Ephesian, who, to acquire im- 
perishable fame, set fire to the mag- 
nificent temple of Diana, at Ephesus, 
B. c. 356. He was tortured to death 
for the deed, and a decree was passed 
that no one should mention his name 
under pain of capital punishment; 
but the effect produced was exactly 
the opposite of that which was intend- 
ed. [Called also Eratostratits.] 

Her'thft. (Teutonic Myth.) A per- 
sonification of the earth. Hertha was 
worshiped by the ancient Germans 
and the Anglo-Saxons; as weU as by 
the Norsemen. The name is some- 
times used as a synonym of Friggcu 
See Frigga. 

Her Trippa (Sf trSp'pi')- The name 
of one of the characters in Kabelais* 
" Pantagruel." 

H^ " Her Trippa is undoubtedly Hen- 
ricus Cornelius Agrippa burlesqued. Her 
is JSsnriciw, or Jierrieus^ or perhaps al- 
ludes to jr<rrr, because he was a German, 
and Agrippa is turned into Trippa^ to 
play upon the word tripe." Mbtteux. 

He-8i'o-ne. [Gr. *H<rtrfvij.] (Gr. 4- 
Bom, Myth.) A daughter of Laom- 
edon, king of Troy, rescued from a 
sea-monster by Hercules, and given 
in marriage to Telamon, to whom 
she bore Teucer. 

Hes-pftrl-dds. [Gr. 'Effirepa*?.] ( Gr. 
4 Bom. Myth,) Three nymphs. 
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daughters of Hesperus, — or, as some 
say, of Erebus and Nox, — and guard- 
iaiis of the golden apples which Juno, 
on her marriage with J upiter, recei vea 
from Terra, and which were kept in 
a garden on an island beyond Mount 
Atlas, in Africa. The tree which bore 
them was watched by a huge dragon. 

Hes'pe-rus. [Gr. "Eorirepo?.] ( Gr, <^ 
Jiorii. Myth.) A personification of the 
evening star, worshiped with divine 
honors. According to one form of 
the legend, he was the son of Cepha- 
lus and Aurora ; according to another 
form, the son of lapetus and Asia.. 
Diodorus calls him a son of Atlas, 
and savs that he was fond of astron- 
omy, and that once, after having 
ascended Mount Atlas to observe the 
stars, he disappeared, and was seen 
on earth no more. 

He8'ti-$. [Gr. 'Evria.] (Gr. Myth.) 
The Greek name of the goddess 
worshiped by the Romans as Vesta, 
See Vesta. 

Hi'^wft'thf. A mythical personage 
of miraculous birth, believed by the 
North American Indians to have been 
sent among them to clear their rivers, 
forests, and fishing-grounds, and to 
teach them the arts of peace. The 
storv of Hiawatha has been made the 
subject of a poem by Longfellow. 

Hl-bSr'ni-ft. • The Latin name of 
' IieUnd, often used in modem poetry. 

Hiok'^thrift, Thomas, or Jack. 
The name of a famous character in 
an old legendary tale of the same 
name, doubtless' a popular corrup- 
tion of an ancient Northern romance. 
He is described as a poor laborer 
of the time of William the Con- 
queipr, and the possessor of super- 
naman strength, which enabled him 
to accomplish achievements so won- 
derful, and of such public importance 
and benefit, that he was knighted by 
- his grateful king, and made governor 
of East Anglia, or Thanet. See 
" Qu. Rev.," No. XLI. art. V. 

"When a man aits down to write a hisloiy, 
thonsfa it be but the histoir of Jack Hidta- 
tkrift ot Tom Thumb, he Knows no more 
than his heeb what lets and confounded 
Undxances he is to meet with in his war. 

Sterne. 



Hieroninno. See Jesokiho. 

High-heels. A faction or party in 
Lilliput opposed to the Low-heels. 
These parties were so called from the 
high and low heels of their shoes, by 
which they respectively distinguished 
themselves. The High-heels, it was 
alleged, were most agreeable to the 
ancient constitution of the empire, 
but the emperor made use only or 
Low-heels m the administration of 
thegovemment. Under these desig- 
nations, Swift satirized the High- 
church and Low-church parties of 
his time, or the Whigs and Tories. 
See Gulliver and Lilliput. 

Highland Mary- Mary Campbell. 
Bums's first love, the subject or 
some of his most beautiful songs, 
and of the elegy, " To Mai^' in 
Heaven." 

Hin'doos. A cant name given to the 
"Know-nothing" or Native- Ameri- 
can party in the United States, Dan- 
iel Ullman, their candidate for the 
Presidency, having been charged 
with being a native of Calcutta. 

Hip'po-ore'ne (the English poets some^ 
times pronounce it in three syllableSy 
hip'po-kreen). [Gr. 'limoKp^vri.] A 
fountain near Mount Helicon, sacred 
to the Muses, and fabled to have been 
produced by a stroke of Pegasus's 
noof. Longfellow has made use of 
this myth in his ** Pegasus in Pound." 
See Pegasus. 

Oh for a beaker ftall of the warm Soutii, 
Fuli of the true, the blushftd Bippocrene. 
With beaded babbles winking iJthe brim! 

EeaiB. 

Hip'pO-dA-mi'$. [Gr. 'Iiriroaaficia.] 

( Gr. f Rom. Myth.) The real name 
of Bnseis, the beloved slave of Achil- 
les. See Briseis. 

Hip-pol'j^-t4. [Gr. 'InroXvTi).] 1. 
(Gr. 4" Rom. Mvth.) A queen of 
the Amazons, ana daughter of Mars, 
slain by Hercules, according to one 
account, but, according to another, 
conquered by Theseus, who married 
her, and had by her his son Hippoly- 
tus. [Written also H i p p o 1 y t e.J 

The worthy Doctor . . . magnanimously 
suppressed his own inclination to become the 
Theseus to this HtppoltftOt in deforence to the 
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rights of hotpitality, whieh eidotiMd him to 
fuibear interivrenoe with the plaaaurable pur- 
•oita of hu young firiead. Sir W. Seott, 

a. Queen of the Amazons, in 
Shakespeare's " Midsammer-JSighrs 
Dream." 

Hip-pol't-t^- [Gr. 'linroAvTo?.] {Gr. 
& Rom. Myth.) A son of Tuescus, 
king of Athens, by Antiope or Hip- 
polyta. His step-mother, if haedra, — 
the second wife of Theseus, — tieil in 
love with him, but, fintUng that her 
passion was not responded to, she ac- 
cused him to her husband of attempts 
upon her chastity; the king in his 
rage cursed him, and pravea for his 
destruction, whereupon he was tiirown 
from his chariot and dragged to death 
by his horses. iEsculapius, however, 
restored him to lite, and Diana placed 
him, under the name of Virbius, and 
under the protection of the n^^'mph 
^eria, in tne grove of Aricia, where 
he afterward received divine honors. 

Hip-pom'e-don. [Gr. 'im^iSwv.] 
(Gr. ^ Ritm. Myth.) One of the 
seven Grecian chiefo who engaged in 
the siege of Thebes. 

Hip-pom'e-n69. [Gr. 'iwwiUvtu.'] 
{Gr. (jF Bom. Myth.) A Grecian 
prince who conquered Atalanta in a 
race, and thus obtained her as his 
wife. See Atalamta. 

Eren here, fa thia region of wtaden, I find 
That light-fboted Fancy lejiTei Truth &r be- 

h&id; 
Or, at least. Bke Hinpomema, turns her Mtimj 
By the golden illusions he iUags in her way. 

T.Moore. 

Eip-pot'$-d69. [Gr. 'linroT«£8iff .] ( Gr. 
j^ Rom. Myth.) A name given to 
.£olus, as the grandson of Hippotes. 
See iEoLUS. 

He . . . questioned ereiy gust of ragged 

wings 
That blows from off each beakdd promon- 
tory; . . . 
And 81^ Himtotaiet llielr answer bringa. 
That not a blaat was from his dungeon stmTed. 

MOton. 

SB'ren (9). [A cormption of Irene.'] 
The heroine of an old play bv George 
Peele, entiUed "The Turlnsh Ma- 
homet, and Hiren, the fair Greek; " 
referred to by Pistol, in Shakespeare's 
"King Henry IV.," Part n.,a. ii., 
Bc. 4. The name 'is proverbially 
used by the writers of that day to 
designate a strumpet. 



** C(Hne,eonie,"cxddaied Oldhnek; **-wbat 
is the meaning of all tliis? Have we got 
ICm here i We *U luve no awaggering here, 
youngatera.** sur W. Scott, 

His-pa'ni-^. The ancient Latin name 
of S>pain; sometimes used in modem 
poetry. 

Hob'bX-did'^9e. The name of one 
of the liends mentioned by Shake- 
speare in ^* Lear" (a. iv., isc. 1), and 
taken from Harsnet's ** Declaration 
of Egregious Popish Lnpostures.*' 
See J? LiBBERTiGiBBET, 1. [Written 
Hopdance in a. iii., sc. 6.J 

HoaMidamot^ prince of dumbness. Shak. 

Hob'gob'lin. A name formeriy given 
to the merry spirit usually called 
Puck^ or RuMH GiXxlfeUuw. 

49- '' Goblin is the Freneh gobeUny 
German hoMd ; Hob is Rob^ Robin, Bob ; 
jiut as Hodge is Roger. ''^ KeigkUey. 

Tlkoee that J3U0o!»ltM call you, and aweet 

Puck, 
7on do their work, and tfa^ shall hare enod 

luclc Shak. 

Hobl-nol. A name given bv Spen- 
ser, in his ^ Shepherd's CaTendar," 
to Gabriel Harvey (1545-1630), a per- 
sonal friend, a respectable poet and 
I )rose - writer, and one of the most 
earned persons of his age. [Writ- 
ten also Hobbinol.] 

Hob'o-mok'ko. The name of an 
evil spirit among the North American 
Indians. 

Hob'son, Tobias (-sn). A carrier 
who lived at Cambridge (Eng.) in 
the seventeenth century. He kept a 
stable, and let out horses, but obli^ired 
each customer to take the one which 
stood next to the door. Hence the 
proverbial expression, ** Hobson^s 
choice," nsed to denote a choice 

without an alternative. 

• 

Hoous, 'Humphrey. A nickname 
nsed to designate the Duke of Marl- 
borough, in Arbuthnot*s "" History of 
John Bull." 

Hddeken (ho'dft-ken, 46). [Ger., lit- 
tie hat.] A famous German kobold, 
or domestic fairy servant ; — «) called 
because he always wore a little felt 
hat pulled down over his face. 

Hodge. The goodraan of Gammer 
Gorton, in the old play of " Gammer 
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Gurton's Needle." 
Gammer. 



See GuRTON, 



Hodur (huMoof, 46). (Scand. Myth.) 
A blind god who destroyed his broth- 
er Baldur, at the iostigatiou of Loki, 
without meauing to do so. Ue is the 
type of uight and darkness, as Bal- 
dur is of light and day. [Written 
also H 6 d, H o d e r.] 

Hol'o-fer'n^g. 1. See Judith. 

2. Ihr. i I'kitbal) tioUffeme.] The 
name of a pedant living in Paris, 
under whose care Gargantua, in 
Kabelais' romance of tills name, is 
placed for instruction. 

3. [An imperfect anagram of Jch, 
nes Floreo^ or Johannes Jblorio.] A 
pedantic schoolmaster, in Shake- 
speare's ^* Love's Labor 's Lost," fan- 
tastically vain of his empty knowl- 
edge. See EuPHUES. 

j8^ " Under the name of Holo/emes, 
Shakei^pearo ridicules John Florio (d. 
1026), the pbiloiogist and lexicographer, 
called by himself 'The ]{esolate.' . . . 
The character of Holofernes, however, 
while it caricatures the peculiar folly and 
ostentation of Florio, holds up to ridicule, 
at the same time, the general pedantry 
and literary affectations of the age ; and 
amongst these, very particularly, the ab- 
surd innovations which Lyiy had intro- 
duced. Drake, 

Holy AHiance. [Fr. La Sainfe Alli- 
ance.] (Hist.) A league of the sov- 
ereigns of Europe, proposed by the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, Sept. 
26, 1815, after the defeat of Napoleon 
at Waterloo, and founded upon the 
idea that religion should be made the 
basis of international politics. The 
act establishing this alliance was 
signed by Alexander, Francis of 
Austria, and Frederick William of 
Prussia, and consisted of a declara- 
tion that the principles of Christian-: 
ity should be the basis of internal 
administration and of public policy. 
Principles so indefinite led in time lo 
violations of justice, and the league 
soon became a conspiracy of the gov- 
ernments against the peoples. The 
kings of England and France acced- 
ed to the alliance, and, in 1818, a 
congress was lieid at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in which a Declaration of the five 
monarchs was issued, stating that 



the object of the alliance was peace 
and legitimate HabiUty, England 
and France afterward withdrew tirom 
this union, as its views became more 
pronounced, and France at the pres- 
ent time occupies a position hostile to 
it. A special article of the treaty of 
alliance excluded for ever the mem- 
bers of the Bonaparte family from 
* any European throne I 

Holy Bottle, Oracle of the. An 
imaginary drade in search of which 
Pantagruel, in Kabelais' romance of 
this name, visits various islands, ac- 
companied by his friend Panuxge. 

See PANURGE. 



The last place at which they vniy 
is Lantern-land (see Island or Lamtjerks), 
where the oracular bottle Is kept in an 
alabaster fount in a magnificent temple. 
Being conducted hither, the attendant 
priestess throws something into the fount, 
on which the water bepns to bubble, and 
the word IHru ! (Drink) is heard to pro- 
ceed from the bottle, which the priestess 
declares to be the most auspicious ie> 
spouse pronounced while she has offi- 
ciated in the temple. They accixrdii^lj 
all partake of Faleruian wine ; and with 
their ravings and prophesyings under the 
inspiration of Bacchanalkui enthmdasm 
the romance ends. 

They were left in nil the distreBses of desire 
nnsatufied, — isaw their doctors, the Parch- 
mentarians, the Brassarians, the Turpenta- 
rians, on one Bide, the Popinh doctors on the 
other, like Pantanuei and his companions in 
quest of the Oracle qftheBoaU^ alf embarked 
out of sight Sterne. 

Holy city. A designation bestowed 
by various nations upon the city 
which is regarded as the center of 
their religious worship and traditions. 
By the Jews and Christians, Jerusa- 
lem is so called. By the Kohamme- 
dan nations, the name is applied to 
Mecca and Medina. By the Hindus, 
Benares is regarded as the Holy City. 
By the Indian Mohammedans, Alla- 
habad is so called. In the time of 
the Incas, the name was given to 
Cuzco, where there was a prreat tem- 
ple of the sun, to which pilgrims re- 
sorted fi-om the furthest borders of 
the empire. 

Holy Ghraal. See St. Graal. 

Holy Island. 1. A name formerly 
given to Ireland, on account of its 
innumerable multitude of saints. 
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S. Gaemsey was 80 called, in the 
tenth century, on account of its 
many monks. 

3/ Kiigen was so called by the 
Slavonic Vanni. 

4. A synonym of Lindisfame, a 
peninsula on the north-east coast of 
England, remarkable as having been 
the seat of a Saxon abbey over 
which the famous St. Cuthbert pre> 
sided as bishop. 

Holy Iiand. 1. A naibe commonly 
applied to Palestine; — first given to 
it in Ztdi. ii. 12. 

a« A name given to £lis, in an- 
cient Greece. 

Holy Leagrue. [Fr. La Sainte Ligue.] 
{HisQ 1. A celebrated combination 
against the republic of Venice, formed 
in 1508 by Pope Julius U., — whence 
the epithet of " Holj'," — and in- 
cluding the emperor of Germany 
(Maximilian), the king of France 
(Louis XII.), the king of Spain (Fer- 
dinand IIL), and various Italian 
princes. By this league, Venice was 
forced to cede to Spain her posses- 
sions in the kingdom of Naples. 

2. A treaty concluded, in 1533, be- 
tween Pope Clement VII., the Ve- 
netians, tne Duke of Milan (Fran- 
cesco Maria Sforza), and Francis I. 
of France, to compel the Emperor 
Charles V. to release the French 
king's sons on the pavment of a rea- 
sonable ransom, and to re-establish 
Sforza in the possession of Milan. 
It was 80 called because the Pope 
was at the head of it. 

3. A politico-religious association 
formed by the Roman Catholic party 
in France, in the reign of Henry III., 
the object of which was to overthrow 
the Protestants, prevent the accession 
of Henry IV., and place the Duke of 
Guise on the throne. [Called also 
The League, by way of eminence.] 

Holy Maid of Kent. Elizabeth Bar- 
ton, a woman once popularly believed 
to possess miraculous endowments, 
and to be an instrument of divine 
revelation. She was beheaded at Ty- 
burn, on the 21st of April, 1534, ror 
high treason in having predicted that 
direful calamities would befall the 



English nation, and that Heniy Till. 

would die a speedy and violent death 
if he should divorce Queen Cathuine 
and marry Anne Boleyn. Her im- 
posture was for a time so successful 
that even Sir Thomas More was dis- 
posed to be a believer. 

Honeyoomb, Will. One of the 
members of the imaginary club by 
whom the " Spectator " was profess- 
edly edited. He is distinguished for 
his graceiiil affectation, courtly pre- 
tension, and knowledge of the gay 
world. 

Honeyed Teacher. An appellation 
bestowed upon St. Bernard (10N91- 
1153), one of the most eloquent and 
distinguished ecclesiastics of the Mid- 
dle Ages. See Mf.ii.tfluous Doc- 
tor. 

H6n'ey-mftn, Charles. A free-and- 
easv clergyman in Thackeray's novel 
of " The Newcomes." 

In the Honevman of the parish, even where 
that person is of ordinary qualifications, m 
more familiar tone both of speech and writing 
is tolerated. Percy FUzgerakU 

H6n'ey-wd&d. A character in Gold- 
smith's comedy of "The Good-na- 
tured Man;" "ilistin^nished for his 
exaggerated generosity and self-ab* 
negation. 

Honor, Mrs. The waiting-maid of 

Sophia Western, in Fielding's novel, 

*' The History of a Foundling." 

Stop, stop; fold up the bedclothes again, if 
Tou please. Upon my word, this is worse 
than Sophv Western and Jm. Honor about 
Tom Joneses broken arm. JPrqf. J. Wilson. 

Hood, Bobin. See Bobin Hood. 

Hd&k'er, The Judicious. Richard 
Hooker, an eminent English divine 
(1553-1600), to whom me surname 
of" The Judicious " has been given on 
account of his wisdom and judgment. 
Of his " Ecclesiastical Polity " Pope 
Clement VIH. said, " There are in it 
such seeds of eternity as will con- 
tinue till the last fire shall devour all 
learning." 

Hookey "Walker. The popular name 
of an out -door clerk at Longman, 
Clementi, & Co.'s, in Cheapside, Lon- 
don, where a great number of per- 
sons were emploved. His real name 
was Jchn Walker, and the epithet 
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^^ Hookey "-was given him on account 
of his hooked or crooked nose. He 
occupied the post of a spy upon the 
other workmen, whose misdemean- 
ors were numerous. Of course it 
was for their interest to throw dis- 
credit upon all Jack's reports to the 
head of the firm ; and numbers could 
attest that those reports were fabri- 
cations, however true. Jack, some- 
how or other, was constantly outvot- 
ed, his evidence superseded, and of 
course disbelieved ; and thus his oc- 
cupation ceased, but not the fame of 
^^nookey Walker ^^^ who often forms 
a subject of allusion when the tes- 
timony of a i)erson of tried and well- 
known veracity is impeached. The 
name is also often used as an ejacu- 
lation, to express incredulity. 



According to the London " Satur- 
day Reyiew," the expression is derived 
from an aquiline - nosed Jew, named 
Walker, an out-door astronomical lect- 
urer of some local notoriety in his day. . 
Another authority refers it to '* a magis- 
trate of dreaded acnteness and incredu- 
lity," whose hooked nose gave the title of 
**beak" to all judges, constables, and po- 
licemen. 

Hoosier State (hob'zhur). The State 
of Indiana, the inhabitants of which 
are often called Hoosiers. This word 
is said to be a corruption of ktisker, 
formerly a common term for a bully, 
throughout the West. 

Hopeful. A pilgrim in Bunyan's 
" Pilgrim's Progress," who, after the 
death of Faithful, accompanies Chris- 
tian to the end of his journey. 

Hop-o'-my-Thumb. A character in 
the tales of the nursery, often con- 
founded with Tom Thumb. See 
Thumb, Tom. 

Ho'r8B(9). [Gr.'Opoi.] {Gr,4-Rom. 
Myth.) The Hours, daughters of 
Jupiter and Themis, goddesses that 
presided over the changes of the 
seasons and the works of man, and 
kept watch at the gates of heaven; 
represented in art as blooming maid- 
ens carrying flowers, fruits, &c. 
Their names are usually given as 
Eunomia, Dice, and Irene. 

Lot where the roBy-boBomed Hourt^ 

Fair Veniu' train, appear. Oray. 



Ho-ra'ti-1 { -flhi-t ). See CimxAni. 

Ho-ra'ti-o (ho-ra'shl-o). A friend to 
Hamlet, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
this name. 

Hdr'i-c^n. A fanciftil name sometimes 
given to Lake George, and commonly 
supposed to be the original Indian 
name, but really an invention of the 
American novelist, James Fenimore 
Cooper. The ancient Iroqnois name 
of this lake was Andialarocte^ which 
is said to mean, " there the lake shuts 
itself." The French missionary. Fa- 
ther Jogues, called it Saint Sacr&- 
mentj because he discovered it on the 
eve of that festival. 

Horn, King. See King Horn. 

Hor'ner, Jack. The name of a cele- 
brated personage in the literature of 
the nursery. The full history of his 
" witty tricks and pleasant pranks '* 
is given in Halliwell's "Surseiy 
Rhymes of England." 

49^ According to a writer in " Notes 
and Queries " (xTi. 156), *' Thero is a tra- 
dition in Somersetshire that the Abbot 
of Glastonbury, hearing that Henry VIII. 
had spoken with indignation of his build- 
ing such a kitchen as the king could not 
burn down, — it being domed over with 
stone, —sent up his steward, Jack Hor- 
ner, to present the king with an accept- 
able dish ; namely, a dish, which, when 
the crust was lifted up, was found to con- 
tain deeds transferring twelve manors to 
his sovereign ; and that, as Jack Horner 
traveled up to town in the Abbot's wagon, 
he lifted up the crust, and stole out the 
gift of the manor of W^ells, still possessed 
by his descendants, and, when he re- 
turned, told the Abbot that the king had 
given it to him, but was found, or sus- 
pected, to have imposed upon his patron. 
Hence the satire vested under ttue nursery 
lines, — 

* Little Jack Homer 

Sat in a comer [namely, that of the wagon]. 
Eyeing hie Chnstmaa pie; 
He put in his thumb, 
And pulled out a plum [the deed of the 

manor of Wells], 
And said, " What a brave boy am II "• " 

Another correspondent of the same work 
(xvii. 83) gives a different version of this 
story. '^ When the monasteries and their 
property were seized, orders were given 
that the title-deeds of the abbey estates 
at Mells [Wells ?], which were very exten- 
sive and valuable, and partly consisted 
of a sumptuous grange built by Abbot 
John Sell wood, should be given up to the 
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After MMn» deUy, it WM 
determined by tfae Abbot of OlMtonbunr 
to give them up ; and, fbr want of a mA 
mode of conTeyiog them, it was decided 
that the most likely to aToid their being 
•eiied by any but thofo for whom they 
weie intended, wee to send them in a 
peaty, which should be forwarded as a 
present to one of the commisnooers in 
London. The safest meosenger, and least 
likely to excite suspicion, was considered 
to be a lad named Jack Homer, who was 
a SOD of poor parents liTing in the neigh- 
borhood of the grange. The lad set out 
on his Journey on foot, laden with the 
pasty. It was a weaxy road, and England 
not being so thickly inhabited as now, he 
•at down to rest in as snug a comer as he 
oould find by the way-side. Hunger, too, 
OTercame him, and he was at a Ices what to 
do, when he bethought himself that there 
would be no harm in tasting ever so little 
of the pasty which he was carrying. He 
therefore inserted his thumb under the 
crust, when, lo ! there was nothing but 
parchments. Whether that allayed his 
hunger then or not, I cannot say ; but, 
although he could not read or under- 
stand these parchments, yet he thought 
they might be raluable. He therefore 
took one of the parchments and pocketed 
it. and pursued his journey with the rest 
of his pasty. Upon his delivering his 
parcel, it was perceired tbat one of the 
chief deeds ( the deed of the Hells [Wells ? ] 
Abbey estates) was missing ; and, as it was 
thought that the Abbot had withheld it, 
an order was ntniightway sent for his ex- 
ecution. But the sequel was, that, af- 
ter the monasteries were despoiled, there 
was found in the possession of the family 
of Jack Horner a piece of parchment 
which was, in &ct, the title-deed of Hells 
rWells ? ] Abbey and lands ; and that was 
* the plnm ' which little Jack Homer had 
unwittingly become posse8.«ed of. The 
Abbot Whiting was executed for with- 
holding the deeds. ThiiB is the tale as 
told to me.'^ 

**No, t a'n't, sir," repUed the fiit boy. start- 
ing up ftt>m a remote comer, where, liae the 
patron saint of fht boys. — the immortal Hor- 
ner, — he had been devouring a Christmas pie, 
thoueh not with the coolness and deliberanon 
Which Pharaeteiized that young gentleman's 
proceeding. JHckeiu. 

Horn Gktte. One of "two gates of 
sleep " in the under-world, spoken 
of by Viiigil in the "-ffineid," Book 
VI., one of which is made of horn, 
the other of shining white ivory. 
Through that of horn, true visions or 
dreams are sent up to men. 

80 toe the KecUaee, though we saw It ran- 



lik through the Bam Oa»e ef Dreams, and In 
my opinion man shall never more behold It, 
yet it« actirlty ceases not, nor wilL CarlifU. 

Homie, Auld. See Auld Hornie. 

Hone Ijatltades. A name given by 
seamen to a bank or region of calms 
in the Atlantic Ocean, between the 
parallels of SO*" and 35"* N. The 
name is said to be derived from the 
circumstance that vessels formerly 
bound from New England to the 
West Indies, with a deck -load of 
horses, were often delayed in this 
calm oelt, and, for want of water, 
were obliged to throw the animals 
overboard. 

Hor-ten'ai-o. A suitor to Bianca, 
in Shakespeare^s "Taming of the 
Shrew.'» 

Ho'nis(9). [Gr. •Opo«.] {Myth.) The 
Egyptian god of the sun, correspond- 
ing to the Grecian Apollo, He was a 
son of Osiris and Isis, and along with 
his mother avenged his father's death 
by vanquishing Typhon in a great 
battle (see Osiris), and taking his 
place as king of the gods. He is 
often represented as a child seated 
on a lotus-flower, with his finger on 
his lips, and hence has been regard* 
ed as the god of silence. His wor^ 
ship extended to Greece, and even to 
Rome. 

Hot'spur. An appellation for a person 

of a warm or vehement disposition, 

and therefore given to the famoua 

Harry Percy. The allusion is to one 

who rides in hot haste, or spurs 

hotly. 

It is probable that he . . . foi^got, amid the 
hundreds of thousands which Paris contams, 
what small relation the number of his own 
fidthful and devoted followers bore, not only 
to those who were perilously engaged In »c- 
tions hostile to him, but to Ihe great mass, 
who, in Hotgpur's phrase, loved their own 
shops or bams better than hia house. 

Sir W. ScotL 

Hof Spur of Debate. A sobriquet 

g'ven by Macaulay to the Earl of 
erby (b. 1799), on account of his 
fiery' invective and vehemence of 
declamation. 
Hours. See HoRiB. 
House of Fame. The title of a cele- 
brated poem of Chaucer's, and the 
name of a magnificent palace de- 
scribed in it as built upon a mountain 
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of ice, and supported by rows of 
pillars, on whica are inscribed the 
names of the most illustrious poets! 
Here the goddess Fame, seated on 
her throne, dispenses her capricious 
and unjust judgments to the crowds 
who come to solicit her favors. 
Soussain., Prince. See Pbikcb 

HOUSSAIN. 

Bouyhnhnms. A name given by 
Swift, in his imaginary "Travels 
into several Remote Nations of the 
World, by Lemuel Gulliver," to a 
race of horses endowed with reason. 
The word seems intended to be sug- 
gestive of the whinnying of a horse. 
It is a dissyllable, and may be pro- 
nounced hoo-inmz', or hoo'mmz, but 
the voice should properly be qua- 
vered in sounding the n. 

Nay, would kind Jove my orgaiu so dispose 
To hymn luurmonious Mauifhnknnu ttaough 

the nose, 
I*d call thee iwtg/AnAiim, that high-sounding 

name; * 

Thy children's noses all should twanff the 

same. Ti^^e. 

" True, true, — ay, too true," replied the 
Dominie, his JScneunnhnm laugh sinking into 
an hysterical giggle. ^ W. Scott. 

If the Houyhnhnnu should ever catch me, 
and, finding me particularly vicious and un- 
manageable, send a man-tamer to Rarey-fy 
me, Trll tell you what drugs he would have to 
teke, and how he would have to use them. 

Holmes. 

H6'^e, Miss. A personage who figures 
in Richardson's novel of *' Clarissa 
Harlowe." 

49-* ^Miss Howe is an admirably 
sketched character drawn in strong con- 
trast to that of Clarissa, yet worUiy of 
being her firiend, with more of worldly per- 
spicacity, though less of abstracted prin- 
ciple, and who, when they argue upon 
points of doubt and delicacy, is often 
able, by going directly to the question at 
issue, to start the game, while her more 
rifted correspondent does but beat the 
bush. Her high spirit and disinterested 
devotion for her firiend, acknowledging, 
as she does on all occasions, her own in- 
feriority, show her in a noble point of 
view." Sir W. Scott. 

Hubbard, and Hubberd, Mother. 
SeeMoTHEBHuBBARD, and Mother 

HUBBERD. 

Hub of the Universe. A jocular 
designation of the state -house in 
Boston, Massachusetts, originating 
with the American humorist Oliver 



Wendell Holmes ; sometimefl 
tended, in its application, to the oity 
itself. 

Hu'di-br(^. The title and hero of a 
celebrated satirical poem by Samuel 
Butler (1600-1680). Hudibras is a 
Presbyterian justice, of the time of the 
Commonwealth, who, tired with the 
san^e species of madness as the Don 
Quixote of Cervantes, sets out (in 
company with his squire, Ralph, an 
Independent clerk, with whom he is 
almost always en^ged in contro- 
versy) to correct abuses, and to en- 
force the observance of the strict 
laws enacted bv parliament for the 
suppression of the sports and amuse- 
ments of the people. 

49^ Butler is said to have taken the 
name of his hero from the old romances 
of chiTairy, Sir Hugh de Bras being the 
appellation of one of the knights of Ar- 
thur's fiibnlous Round Table. A *'Sir 
Huddibras '> figures in Spenser's " Fa6ry 
Queen," and is described as "an hardy 
man," but '* more huge in strength than 
wise in works." '^ Huddibras " was also 
the name of a &bulous king of England, 
who is said to hare founded Canterbury, 
Winchester, and Shaftesbury. 

He became wretched enough. As was natn- 
ra], with haggard scarcity threatening him in 
the distance, and no vehement a soul lan- 
guighing in restlcsB inaction, and forced tbore- 
By, like Sir Hudxbrcufa sword by rust, 
" To eat into itself, for lack 
Of something ^se to hew and hack I ** 

CarlyU, 

Kug'giiiS and Mue/gins. A j' ocular 
embodmient of vulgar pretension. 

US' It has been Bu^;ested that these 
names are a corruption of Hooge en Mo» 
gende (high and mighty), words occur- 
ring in the style of the States Qeneral of 
Holland, much ridiculed by English writ- 
ers of the latter part of the seyenteenth 
century, as, for example, in the following 
couplet : — 

But I hare sent him for a token 

To your Low-Country Hogen •^i^^e*. 

49" '* Although we have nerer felt the 
least inclination to indulge in conjectural 
etymology, ... we cannot refrain, for 
once, from noticing the curious coin- 
cidence between the names of Odin's 
rayens, Hugin and Munin, — Mind and 
Memory, — and those of two personages 
who figure so often in our comic literature 
as Messrs. Huggins and Muggins. . . . 
Should this conjecture, for it is nothing 
else, be well founded, one of the most 
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poetieal id«fti in th« whote rangv of my- 
thology would, in this ploddini;, practi- 
cal, spinning-jenny age of ours, Iiatc thus 
nndergow* » most aiugular metamor* 
phoais.*' BlackweU. 

Whitlbid and Mitford joined the train, 
HuggiM and Mujgin$ from Chick Lene, 
And Cluttcrbuck, who got a sprain 
Befora the plug wag found. 

Rejected Addream*. 

Hagli of Idnooln. A legendaiy per- 
sonage who forms the subject of 
Chaucer's "Prioress's Tale," and 
also of an ancient En^ish ballad. 
The story has its origin in the chron- 
icle of Matthew Paris, who, in his 
account of the reign of Henry III., 
relates, that, in the year 1255, the 
Jews of Lincoln stole a boy named 
Hugh, <^ tilie age of eigtit years, 
whom, after torturing for ten days, 
they crucified before a large number 
of their people, in contempt of the 
death of the Founder of Christianity. 
Eighteen of the richest and most 
distinguished Jews of Lincoln were 
hanged for participation in this mur- 
der, while the body of the child was 
buried with the honors of a martyr, 
in Lincoln Cathedral. The story lias 
been ^nerally discredited by modem 
histonans. Wordsworth has given a 
modernized version of Chaucer's tale. 

Hogli Boe. [That is, Red Hugh.] 
The eldest son of Sir Hugh O'Don- 
nell, of Ireland, who flourished at the 
time of the intestine wars of that 
country, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
He was a man of great abilities and 
ambition. 

Eiisin*(hoo'^in). [Old Norse, thought, 
intellect.] {Seand. Mytfi.) One of 
Odin's two ravens, woo carried him 
news ttom earth, and who, when not 
thus employed, perched upon his 
shouldenk see Huogins and Mug- 
gins. 

Hugon (u'g:$ti', 34, 62). A kind of 
evil spirit, in the popular superstition 
of France, a sort of ogre made use 
of to frighten children. It has been 
said that from him the French Prot- 
estants were called " Huguenots," on 
account of the desolation resulting 
from the religious wars which were 
imputed to them; but the assertion 
is an incorrect one. 



Hiig^aenot Pope. [Fr. Le Papt dts 
huguenots.] A -title bestowed upon 

' Philippe de Momay (1549-1623), a 
distinguished French nobleman, and 
an able supporter of the Protestant 
cause. He was so called on account 
of the ability of his aiiguments and 
the weight of his personal influence 
in behalf of the reformed religion. 

Humphrey, Duke. See Dukx 

UUMPHREY. 

Humphrey, Master. See Masteb 
Humphrey. 

Humphrey, Old. See Old Hum- 
phrey. 

Hundred Days. [Fr. Les CeiU 
Jours.} A name given to the period 
which intervened between the en- 
trance of Ni4x>leon Bonaparte into 
Paris (March 20, 1815), after his 
escape from the island of Elba, and 
his abdication in favor of his son 
(June 22). 

Hunkers. See OtD Hukkers. 

Hunter, Mr. and Mrs. Iieo. Char- 
acters in Dickens's " Pickwick Pa- 
pers," distinguished, as the name in- 
dicates, for &eir desire to make the 
acquaintance of all the ^' lions *' of the 
day. 

Mr. Diclcens was the erand olgect of inter- 
est to the wh<de tribe of Iko Hmtertt male aod 
female, of the metropolis. Qu. Rem* 

Huon o^ Bordeaux, Sir (bof'do')* 
The hero of one of the romances of 
chivalry bearing his nanf^ He is 
represented as miving been a great 
favorite of Oberon, me fairy king. 
An abstract of this romance may be 
found in Dunlop's " History of Fic- 
tion," or in Keightley's " Faiiy My- 
thology." The adventures of oir 
Huon form the subject of Wieland's 
beautiful poem of " Oberon," known 
to the English reader by Sotheby's 
translation. 

I will cany him off from thft rery fbot of the 
nllows into the land of fkery, like King Ax- 
thnr, or <Sir Akhi o/Bordioux^ orUeerotlae 
Dane. Sir W. Scott. 

Hur^o-thrum'bo. The chief char- 
acter in a pjay, entitled " Hurlo- 
thrumbo, or The Supernatural," by 
Samuel Johnson (d. 1773), an Eng- 
lish actor and dramatic writer. The 
whimsicalness and originality of this 
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pUi7, which is an absurd compound 
oi extravagant incidents and uncon- 
nected dialogues, gave it great suc- 
cess. 

ConudAr, then, before, like aarloOrumbo^ 
Yuu aim your club at any creed on earth. 
That, by the aimple accident ot birth, 

You uiigut iiave been hign-piieiit to ilumbo 

auiiiuo. itooU. 

fiy'^in'thua. [Gr. 'YAcu^w.] {Gr, 
^ Rom. Myth.) A Spartan boy of 
extraordinary beauty, beloved by 
Apollo, who unintentionally kiMed 
hiin in a game ot quoits. Another 
form of tlie myth is that he was 
beloved also by Zephyrus or Boreas, 
who, from jealousy of Apollo, drove 
the quoit of the god against the head 
of the boy, and thus killed him. 
Apollo changed the blood that was 
spilt into a flower called the hyacinth, 
on the leaves of which there appeared 
the exclamation of woe, AI, Al (alas^ 
alas), or the letter Y, the initial ot 

fiy^-dds. [Gr. 'Yeiaw, (he rainy.] 
{Gr, ^ Ram. Myth.) A' class of 
nymphs commonly said to be seven 
in number, and their names to be 
Ambrosia, Eudora, Pedile, Coronis, 
Polyxo, Ph3rto, and Thyene or Dioue. 
They were placed among the stars 
(forming the constellation Taums)^ 
and were thought to threaten rain 
when they rose with the sun. 

igydr^ [Gr. 'Y«pa.] (Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) A many-headed water-ser- 
pent which inhabited the marshes of 
Lema, in Argolis, near the sea-coast. 
An fast as one of its heads was cut 
off, two sprang np in its place. Her- 
cules, however, killed it with the 
assistance of his friend lolaus. 

y-Se'i-ft (20). [Gr. 'Yyt'eia, 'Yycra.] 
(Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) The goddess 



of health, a daughter of iEscolapios. 

In works of art, »he is usually repre- 
sented as a blooming virgin, wich a 
snake, the symbol of liealtu, drinking 
from a cup ueld in her haiM. [Writ- 
ten abo H y g e a and 11 y g i a.] 

Hyl^a. [Gr. 'YAa^.] (Gr. ^ Rom. 
Alytli.) A beautiful youth passion- 
ately loved by Uercilles, wnom ho 
' accompanied ou the Argonautic ex- 
pedition. Ue was carried otf by the 
nymphs on the coast of Mysia, as 
he was drawing water from a foun- 
tain. Hercules long sought tor him 
in vain. 

The aelfeame lay 
Which melted In music, the night before, 
From lips aa the lips of IfyUu sweet. 
And moved like twin rosea which zephyr* 
meet. WMuUr. 

Hy'men, cr Hym'e-nss^ia. [Gr. 
•Y/*^!/, "Y/tiwoMj?.] ( Gr. if Rom. Myth.) 
The god of marriage, a son of Bac- 
chus and Venus, or, according to 
some, of Apollo and one of the Muses. 

• He is represented as a winged boy 
crowned with a garland, and hav- 
ing a bridal torch and a veil in his 
hand. 



There let A^men oft appear 
In saffion robe, with taper ctear. 






Hyperboreans. [Gr. *Yirep/3^peoi, t. s. 
dwellers beyond Boreas, or the north 
wind ; Lat. Hyperborei.^ ( Gr. <f Rom. 
Myth.) A fabulous people living at 
the farthest north, supposed by the 
Greeks to be the favorites of Apollo, 
and therefore in the enjoyment of 
a terrestrial paradise and everlasting 
youth and health. 

H^-pe'M-^n (9) (clamcal pron. hip^e- 
rl'Sn). [6r. 'Yirept'wl. (Gr. ^ Ram. 
Myth.) One of the Titans, a son of 
Ccelus And Terra, and the father of 
Sol, Luna, and Auroral 
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t-ac'fihul. [GTrioKxoi]- {Gr.^Rom. 
Myth,) A poetic surname of Bacchus. 

Iftgh'i-mo (yakl-mo). The name of 

an Italian villain, in Shakespeare^s 

** C^'mbeline," celebrated for the art, 

address, audacity, and ill success, 

with which he attempts the chastity 

of Imogen, the wife of Fosthumus, 

and tor the daring imposture by 

which he conceals the defeat of his 

project. 

I know wh«r0 dM kept that P><cket she had, 
— and cau steal in and out of her chamber 
like JocAimo. Thackerajf. 

lago (e-3'go). The " ancient," or en- 
sign, of Othello, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of this name ; " a being of 
motiveless malignitv, passionless, self- 
possessed, skepticai of all truth and 
purity, — the abstract of the reasoning 
power in the highest state of activity, 
out without love, without veneration, 
a being next to devil, and only not 
guite devil, and yet a character which 
Shakespeare has attempted and exe- 
cuted without scandal." 

lUchard Flantagenet was one of those, who, 
in logo'* words, would not serve God because 
it was the Devil who bade him. Sir W. Scott. 

l-ap'e-tnB. [Gr. 'lawew.] (Gr, 4" 
Rom. MyUi.) A Titan or a giant, 
the father of Atlas, Prometheus, and 
Epimetheus, regarded by the Greeks 
as the ancestor of the human race. 

t-be'ri-l (9). [Gr. 'Ifiripia.] The 

Greek ' name of Spain ; sometimes 

used by ancient Latin authors, and 

also in modem poetry. 

Art thon too ftllen, Iberia f Do we see 
The robber and the murderer weak as we? 

. Covpper. 

Ic'ft-rufl. [Gr. n<capos.] ( Gr. f Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Daedalus, who, 
fljnng with his father out of Crete, 
soared so high that the sun melted 
his wings, and he fell into the sea, 
—which was called after him the 
Icarian Sea. 



I. 



Belleisle is an imaglnaiy ran-god; but the 
poor /corttf, tempted aloft in that manner Into 
Uie earnest elements, and melting at once 



into quQls and rags, is a tngic realtty I 



Cariyle. 



t-dom'e-nefis. [Gr. *iSofin«ik.] ( Gr, 
4 Rom. Myth.) A king of Crete, 
celebrated for his beauty, and for bis 
braverj' at the siege of Troy, whither 
he led the Cretans. He was banished 
from his dominions by his own sub- 
jects for bringing a plague upon them 
in consequence of sacrificing his son 
on account of a vow which he had 
made to Neptune in a tempest. 

Iduna (e-doo'nft.) {Scand. Myth.) The 
goddess of youth, and the wife of 
Bragi. She was the guardian of the 
apples of immortality, the juice of 
which gave the gods perpetual youth, 
health, and beauty. [Written also 
Idun, Idunna.] 

i-ger'n& (4). The beautiful wife of Gor- 
lois, Diike of Tintadiel, or Tintagel, 
in Com\^all, and mother of the illus- 
trious Arthur, by Uther, a legendary 
king of Britain, whom Merlin, the 
renowned magician, changed into the 
semblance of Gorlois, thus enabling 
him to impose upon the duke^s wife, 
for whom ne had conceived a violent 
passion. [Written also I g e r n e and 
I guerne.] 

l-li'o-netis. [Gr. lAiovevV] (Gr. f 
Ram. Myth.) 1. A son of Niobe, 
unintentionally killed, while praying, 
by Apollo. 

2. A Trojan, distinguished for his 
eloquence. 

n'l-thy'i-t (20). [Gr. ElAei'^via.] ( Gr. 
Myth.) The goddess of birth, who 
came to women in travail, and short- 
ened or protracted the labor, accord- 
ing as she happened to be kindly 
disposed or the reverse. She cor- 
responds with the Roman Lucina. 
Homer mentions more than one, and 
calls them daughters of Hera, or 
Juno. 

Il'l-um, or Il'i-6n. [Gr. "iXtov.] A 
poetical name for Troy, which was 
founded by Ilus. 

Hl-grounded Peace. {Fr. Elst.) 
The name commoiJy given to a 
treaty between the Huguenots and 
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the Roman Catholics, concluded 
March 23, 1568. It was a mere 
stratagem on the part of the latter to 
weaken their opponents, and was soon 
broken. [Called also Lame and Un- 
stable Peace and Patched-up Peace.Ji 

niuminated Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
lUuminatus.'] 1. A title bestowed 
upon Raymond Lulle, or LuUy (1235- 
1315), a distinguished scholastic, and 
author of the system called "Ars 
Lulliana,'^ which was taught through- 
out Europe for several centuries, and 
the purpose of which was to prove 
that the mysteries of faith are not 
contrary to reason. 

2. A title conferred upon John 
Tauler (1294-1361), a celebrated 
German mystic, on account of the 
visions he professed to have seen, 
and the spiritual voices he professed 
to have heard. 

3. An honoraiy appellation given 
to Fran9ois de Malrone (d. 1327), a 
French religious writer. 

ZQuminator, The. A surname com-' 
monly given to St. Gregory of Arme7 
nia, a celebrated bishop o^ the primi- 
tive church, whose memory is held in 
CTeat reverence by the Greek, Coptic, 
Abyssinian, Armenian, and Roman 
Catholic churches. 

Imlao. A character in Dr. Johnson^s 
" Rasselas." 

Im'o-sen. The wife of Posthumus, 
and tlie daughter of Cymbeline bv a 
deceased wife, in Shakespeare's play 
of this name. She is distinguishecl 
for her unalterable and magnanimous 
fidelity to her mistaken husband, bv 
whom she is unjustly persecuted. 
" Of all Shakespeare's women," says 
Hazlitt, " she is, perhaps, the most 
tender and the most artless." 

Xmogine, The Fair. See Fair Imo- 

GINE. 

Imperial City. One of the names by 
which Rome — for many ages the 
8ea£ of empire — is familiarly known. 

Impertinent, The Curious. See 
Curious Impertinent, The. 

Ind. A poetical contraction of India. 

High on a throne of roval state, which far 
Outshone the wealth orOrmus and of Ind. . . . 
Satan exalted sat. Miaon, 



In'dr^. [Sansk., the discoverer, seiL, 
of the doings of the world.] ( Bindu 
Myth.) The ever youthful god of 
the firmament, and the omnipotent 
ruler of tiie elements, fie is a most 
important personajB^e in Indian fable. 
In the Vedic period of the Hinda 
religion, he occupied a foremost rank, 
and, though degraded to an inferior 
position in the £pic and Puranie pe- 
riods, he long enjoyed a great legend- 
ary popularitv. In woras of art, he 
is representea as riding on a gigantic 
elephant. 

*' Then,** as htdra says of Kehama, «* then 
was the tune to strike." MacatOag. 

Xfi'gdlds-bj^, Thomas. A pseudonym 
adopted by the Rev. Richard Barham 
(1788-1845), author of a series of hu- 
morous tales in verse entitled ** The 
Ingoldsby Legends," — wild and 
wondrous stories of chivalrv, witch- 
craft, and diablerie^ related in singu- 
larly rich and fiexible meter, and in 
language in which the intermixture 
of the modern cant phrases of soci- 
ety with antiquarian pedantry pro- 
duces a truly comic effect. 

Iniquity, The. A personage who 
figured in the old English moralities, - 
mysteries, and other dramas; the 
same as The Vice. See Vice, Thb. 

Inlde, Mr. Thomas (ingk'l). The 
hero of a story by Sir Richard Steele 
in the " Spectator " (No. 11 ) ; a young 
Englishman who got lost in tiie 
Spanish Main, where he fell in love 
with a young Indian maiden named 
Yarico, with whom he lived for many 
months; but, having discovered a 
vessel on the coast, he went with her 
to Barbadoes, and there sold her into 
slavery. The story of Inkle and 
Yarico has been . made the subject of 
an opera by George Colman. 

Innamorato, Orlando. See Orlan- 
do. 

In'nis-fail. An ancient name of 
Ireland, signifying the isle of destiny. 

Oh ! once the harp odnnisfail 

Was stmne AilT high to notes of g^ness; 
But vet it often told a tale 

Of more prevailing sadness. CJomtpbeU. 

Innocents, The. A name given, from 
early times, to the infants whom 
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Herod nuMtcied at Bethlehem. They 
were termed ia Latin mnocefiXM, from 
t»4 not, and nocere« to hurt. These 
harmleM ones were revered by the 
Chureh from the first, and honored, 
on the third day atter Christmas, as 
martyrs; and with them were con- 
nected many strange observances, 
such as the festival of the boy-bishop, 
and, in opposition to ttiis, the whip- 
ping cliildren out of their beds on that 
morning. In the modem Church, the 
feast of the Holy Innocents is cele- 
brated as a special holiday by the 
voung, and many curious and sport- 
ive customs connected with it prevail 
In Catholic countries. The relics o( 
the Uol^ Innocents were great fa- 
vorites m the Middle A^s. The 
Massacre of the Innocents is the sub- 
ject of a poem by John Baptist Ma- 
rmo ( 1569-1625 ),*the Italian poet. 

I'iio. [Gr. 'ii^.] (Gr, f Rom, Mylh.) 
A daughter of Cadmus and Hermione, 
sister of Semele, and wife of Athamas, 
king of Thebes. Being pursued by 
her husband, — who had become rav- 
ing mad, — she threw herself into the 
tea with her son Melicertes, where- 
upon they were both changed into 
•ea-deities. 

JuMQiied Idiot. An epithet applied 
bv Horace Walpole to Oliver Gold- 
smith (1728-1774), on account of his 
exquisite genius, his ungainly per- 
son, bis awkward manners, and his 
frequent blunders and absurdities. 

Interpreter, The. A personage in 
Bunyan's allegorical romance, " The 
Pil^m^s Progress," desired to sym- 
bolize the Holy Spirit. Christian, on 
his way to the Celestial City, called 
at the Interpreter's house, where he 
was shown many wondenui sights, 
the remembrance of which was " as 
a goad in his sides to prick him for- 
ward " in his journey. 

Invinoible Armada. See Armada, 
The Invincible. 

Invincible Doctor. [Lat Doctor 
InvincibiUs.'] An appellation con- 
ferred upon William of Occam, a 
celebrated English scholastic of the 
fourteenth century, on account of his 
rigorously logical and rational treat- 



meiit of Nominalism, of which be 
was a zealous advocate. 

To. [Gr. 'I(u.] ( Gr, ^ Rom. Myth.) 
A daughter of Inachus, king of Argoa. 
She was beloved by Jupiter, who 
turned her into a cow, tearing the 
jealousy of Juno. Juno, however, 
set the hundred-eyed Argus to watch 
her, and Jupiter in return had bim. 
killed by Mercuiy. Thereupon lo 
was smitten with 'madness by Juno, 
and, wandering about, came at last to 
Egypt, where she was restored to her 
own form, married King Osiris, and, 
after death, was worshiped by the 
Egpytians under tlie name of Jtis. 

I/o-la^u. [Gr. 'likaptJ] ( Gr. cf- Rom, 
Mifth.) A son of Iphicles, and a 
faithful friend and servant of Her- 
cules. He assisted his master in 
destroying the Lemsan hydra. See 
Hercules and Hydra* • 

Iphl-^e-ni't. [Gr. •i^tY^rtMu] (Or. 4- 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Agamem- 
non and Clytemnestra. Her iathcr 
having killed in Aulis a favorite deer 
belonging to Diana, the soothsa^'er 
CalcbuBS aeclared that Iphigenia must 
be sacrificed to appease the wrath of 
the goddess. But when she was on 
the point of being slain, Diana carried 
her in a cloud to Tauris, and made 
her a priestess in her temple. 

I'j^his. [Gr. 'I^i«.] {Gr. ^ Rom. 
M^. ) A C^^'prian youth who hanged 
himself because his* love for the high- 
bom Anaxaretewas not reciprocated, 
and whose fiUe the gods avenged by - 
changing Anaxarete to stone. 

1^8 (9). An attendant on Cleopatra, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of **■ Antonj 
and Cleopatra.'* 

I-re'ne. [Gr. Eip^nj.] {Myth.) The 
goddess of peace among the Greeks. 

I'riB (9), [Gr. 'Ipt^.] {Gr. if Rom. 
Myth.) The daughter of Thaumas 
and Electra, and sister of the Harpies. 
She was one of the Oceanides, and 
messenger of the gods, more partic- 
ularly of Juno. She is generally 
re^rded as a personification of tlie 
rainbow; but the prevalent notion 
among the ancients seema to hsve 
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been that the rainbow was only tiie 

Eath on which Iria traveled between 
eaven and earth, and that it there- 
fore appeared whenever the goddess 
wanted it, and vanished when it was 
no longer needed. 

Irish Agitator. An epithet applied 
to Daniel O'Connell (1775-1847), the 
leader of the political movements in 
Ireland for the emancipation of Roman 
Catholics from civil disabilities, and 
for the repeal of the Act of Union 
between Gireat Britain and Ireland, 
which was passed on the 2d of July, 
1830. 

Irish Kight. {Eng, ffUt.) A night 
of agitation and terror in London, 
after the flight of James II., occa- 
sioned by an unfounded report that 
the Irisli Catholics of Feversham's 
armv had been let loose to murder 
the t^rotestant population, men, wom- 
en, and children. 

Z^ldo (e-r^Pdo). A character in 
■ Bojardo's "Orlando Innamorato, " 
distinguished for his friendship for 
Prasildo. See Pkabildo. 

&OU Age. [Lat. Ferrea atas.'] ( Gr. 
<f Rom. Myth.) The last of the four 
ages into which the ancients divided 
the history of the human race ; the 
age of Pluto, characterized by the 
prevalence of crime, fraud, cunning, 
and avarice, and the absence of honor, 
truth, justice, ajid piety. 

Iron Arm. [Fr. Bras de Fer.^ A 
surname or sobriquet given to tran- 
cois de Lanoue (1531-1591)} a famous 
Calvinistic captain, who died at the 
siege of Lamoalle, in the service of 
Henry IV. 

Iron City. A name popularly given, 
in the United States, to Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, a city distinguished 
for its numerous and immense iron 
manufactures. 

Iron Duke. A familiar title given to 
the Duke of Wellington. According 
to hb biographer, the Rev. George 
Robert Gleig, this Mbriquet arose out 
of the building of an iron steamboat, 
which plied between Liverpool and 
Dublin, and whidi its owners called 
the ** Dnka of Wellington." The term 
" Iron Duka " was first applied to the 



remel; and by and by, rather in lest 
than in earnest, it was transferred to 
the Duke himself. It had no reference 
whatever, at the outset, to anv peculi- 
arities, or atfsumed peculiarities, in his 
disposition; though, from the popu- 
lar belief that he never entertainea a 
single generous feeling toward the 
masses, it is sometimes understood as 
a figurative allusion to his supposed 
hostilitj' to the interests of the lower 
orders. 

Iron Hand. A surname of Gottfried, 
or Goetz, von Berlichingen, a famous 
predatory burgrave of the sixteenth 
century, who, at the siege of Land- 
shut, lost his right hand, which was 
replaced by one of iron, yet shown 
at Jaxthausen. Goethe has made 
him the subject of an historic drama. 

Iron Mask. See Mask, Ibox. 

Ironaide. 1. An epithet conferred 
upon Edmund II. (980-1016), king 
of the An^lo- Saxons, on accoant 
either of his great strength, or else 
of the /irmor which he wore. [Writ- 
tea also Ironsides.] 

2. (Nes'tdr.) A name under 
which Sir Richard Steele, assuming 
thecharactex of an astrologer, set up 
the "Guardian." 

3. (Sir.) A knight of the Round 
Table. 

Ironsides. 1. A name given to the 
English soldiers who served under 
Cromwell at Marston Moor, on ac- 
count of the great victory they there 
gained over the royalist forces, a idc- 
tory which gave them a world-wide 
renown for invincible courage and 
determination. 

2. An appellation popularly con- 
ferred upon the United States frigate 
"Constitution." See Old Iron- 
bides. 

Irre&asable Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Irrefragabilis.'] An honorary title 

, bestowed upon Alexander Hales, an 
English friar of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, distinguished as a scholastic 
divine and philosopher. 

Isabella. 1. Sister to Claudio, in 
Shakespeare^s "Measure for Meas- 
«]»," and the heroine of the drama. 
See Anoelo. 
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S. The lady-love of Zerbino, in 
Ariosto's poem of *^ Orlando Furioso." 

Isaie le Triate. See Ysauc ue 
Triste. 

laensrin (e'zen-gren^). The name of 
the wolf in the ancient and famous 
animal-epos of Germany, ''*' Keinhard, 
w Beinecke, Fuchs." See Renard. 

I'si*. [Gr.n<ri«.] (Afuth.) An Egyp- 
tiair ^vinily, regarded as the god- 
dess of the 'moon, and the queen of 
heaven. She was the mother of Ho- 
rns, and the wife of Osiris. She was 
sometimes represented with the head 
veiled, a symbol of mystery. Her 
worship spread from Egypt to Greece, 
Rome, and other parts of ancient 
Europe. The Greeks identified her 
with Jo See lo, Osims. 

The drift of the maker is dark, an 2W> hid by 
the veiL Tetmyaon. 

Island, The RingiTig. See Ringih o 
Island. 

Island Citj* A popular synonvm for 
Montreal, the largest citv gf British 
America, built on an island of the 
same name. 

Island of Lanterns. [Fr. L'lle dtt 
LfinUmeB.'^ In the celebrated satire 
of Rabelais, an imaginaiy country 
inhabited by false pretenders to 
knowledge, called Lantemois. The 
name was probably suggested by the 
"City of Lanterns," in the Greek 
romance of Lucian. See City of 
Lanterns. 

Island of St. Bran'd&n. A marvel- 
ous flying island, the subject of an 
old and widely spread legend of the 
Middle Ages, which exercised an in- 
fluence on geographical science down 
to a late period. It is represented as 
about ninety leagues in length, lying 
west of the Canaries. This island 
appears on most of the maps of the 
time of Columbus, and is laid down 
in a French geographical chart of as 
late a date as 1755, in which it is 
placed 5® W. of the island of Ferro, 
in lat. 29° N. The name St, Bran- 
dan, or Bitrandan, given to this im- 
aginary island, is said to be derived 
from an Irish abbot who flourished in 
the sixth century, and concerning 



whose voyage in search of the Isl- 
ands of Paradise many legends are 
related. Many expeditions were sent 
forth in quest of this mysterious isl- 
and, the last being from Spain in 
1721 ; but it always eluded the search, 
though it was sometimes seen by ac- 
cident. A king of Portugal is said 
to have made a conditional cession 
of it to another person, "when it 
should be found." The Spaniards 
believe this lost island to have been 
the retreat of their King Rodrigo; 
the Portuguese assign it to their Don 
Sebastian. "Its reality," says Ir- 
ving, " was for a long time a matter 
of firm belief. The public, after try- 
ing all kinds of sophistry, took refuge 
in the supernatural to defend their 
favorite chimera. They maintained 
that it was rendered inaccessible to 
mortals by divine Providence, or by 
diabolical magic. Poetry, it is said, 
owes to this popular belief one of 
its beautiful fictions ; and the garden 
of Armida, where Rinaldo was de- 
tained enchanted, and which Tasso 
E laces in one of the Canary Isles, has 
een identified with the imaginary 
San Borandan." The origin of this 
illusion has been ascribed to certain 
atmospherical deceptions, like that 
of the Fata Morgana. 

Island of the Seven Cities. An 
imaginary island, the subject of one 
of the popular traditions concerning 
the ocean, which were cnrrent in the 
time of Columbus. It is represented 
as abounding in gold, with magnifi- 
cent houses and temples, and nigh 
towers that shone at a distance. The 
legend relates, that, at the time of the 
conqueSt of Spain and Portugal by 
the Moors, when the inhabitants fled 
in every direction to escape from 
slavery, seven bishops, followed by a 
great number of people, took ship- 
ping, and abandoned themselves to 
their fate upon the high seas. After 
tossing about for a time, they landed 
upon an unknown island in Uie midst 
or the ocean. Here the bishops 
burned the ships to prevent the de- 
sertion of their followers, and found- 
ed seven cities. This mysterious isl- 
and is said to have been visited at 
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different times by navigators, who, 
however, were never permitted to re- 
turn. 

Islands of the Blest. [6r. T»y Ma- 
Kapuv N^irot, Lat. FortunotcB /nsulcB.] 
( 6V. ^ Jiom. Myth.) Imaginary isl- 
ands in the west, abounding with the 
choicest products of nature. They 
were supposed to be situated on the 
confines of the earth, in an ocean 
warmed by the rays of the near set- 
ting sun. Hither the favorites of the 
gocU were conveyed without dying, 
and dwelt in never ending joy. The 
name first occurs in Hesiod's '' Works 
and Days.'* Herodotus applies the 
name to an oasis in the desert of Af- 
rica. It is also of common occur- 
rence in modern literature. 

Their place of birth alone is mnte 
To sounds that echo fUrther west 
Than your Btxes' Jskmcb qfthe £lesL 

Byron. 

Isle of Saints, or Island of Saints. 
[Lat Insula Sanctw'um.'] A name 
by which Ireland was designated in 
the Middle Ages, on account of the 
rapid progress which Christianity 
made in that country, and the num- 
ber of learned ecclesiastics which it 
furnished. See Holy Islajid, 1. 

** My lord," uttered with a Temaeular rich- 
neM of intonation, gave him an assurance that 
we were from ** the Aland of ScanU^ and on 
the light road to heaven." SheiX. 

Ismeno (^z-ma'no). The name of a 
sorcerer in Tasso's *^ Jerusalem De- 
livered." 

I5'61de. The wife of King Mark of 
Cornwall, and the mistress of her 
nephew. Sir Tristram, of whom she 
became passionately enamored from 
having drunk a philter by mistake. 
Their illicit love is celebrated in 
many an ancient romance, and be- 
came proverbial during the Middle 
Ages. References to it are innumer- 
aole. She is often called Isolde the 
Fnir^ to distinguish her from Isolde 
of the White Ilandsy a Breton prin- 
cess whom Tristram married after he 
undertook the conquest of the Holy 
Grail. See Tristram, Sir. [Writ- 
ten also Iseult, Isou de, Yseult, 
Ysolde, Ysolt, Ysoude, and, 
very erroneously, Ysonde.J 



No art ttic polMm fflMit wIthilMidi 

No medicine conkTbe found 
Till lovely boUU'» lily hand 

Had probed the rankling wound. 

SirW.ScoU, 

IS'r$-feel. {Mohammedan Myth.) The 
^ name of the angel whose office it 
will be to sound the trumpet at the 
resurrection. He is said to have the 
most melodious voice of anv of God's 
creatures. [Written also Israfil.] 

iQ'um-brfls, Sip. The hero of an old 
romance of chivalry, which cele- 
brates the painful labors and misfor- 
tunes visited u^n him as a punish- 
ment for his pride and presumption, 
and the happiness and blessings with 
which his penitence was finally re- 
warded. 

Italian Molidre (mo^e^p). A title 
given to Carlo Goldoni (1707-1793), 
a distinguished Italian dramatist. 

Italian Pin'dftp. A name given to 
Gabriello Chiabrera (1552-1637), a 
celebrated Italian lyric poet, and one 
of the best modem imitators of Pin- 
dar. 

1-thu'pi-el (6). [Heb., the discovery of 

God.] In Milton's " Paradise Lost," 

an angel commissioned by Gabriel to 

search through Paradise, in company 

with Zephon, to find Satan, who had 

eluded the vigilance of the angelic 

guard, and effected an entrance into 

the garden. 

Him . . . they found. 
Squat hke a toed, dose at the ear of Eve, 
Assaying by his devilish art to reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them fonw 
IllucAons as he list, phantasms and dreams; 
Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 
The animal spirits ; . . . thence raise. 
At least, distempered, discontented thoughta, 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desires, 
Blown up with high conceits engendering 

pride. 
Him thus intent, Jihvriel with his spear 
Touched lightly; for no Msehood can endnit 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns. 
Of force, to its own likeness; up he starti, 
IMscovered and surprised. 

Par. Lostf £k. IV. 

Such spirits have nothing to do with the 
detecting spear of Ithuriel. Macaulay. 

He who areues against it [Christianity], or 
for it, in this manner, mav be regarded aa 
mistaking its nature t the Ithwriel, though to 
our eycsTie wears a body and the i^shion of 
armor, cannot be wounded by material aid. 

Cariylu 

I'v^n-hde. The hero of Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of the same name. He 
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figures as Cedric of Rothenrood^s dis- 
inherited son, the favorite of King 
Kichard I., and the lover of the Lady 
Bowena, whom, in the end, he mar- 
ries. 

IvanoTitcli, Ivan (e-Tftn' e-vin'o-. 
vitch). An ima^naiy personage, 
who is the embodiment of the pecu- 
liarities of the Russian people, in the 
same wa^ as John Bull represents 
the English, and Jean Crapaud the 
French character. He is described as 
a lazy, good-natured person. 



iTOiy 0«to. According to TiigS. a 
gate of sleep in the under -world, 
wrought of shining white . ivoiy. 
through which the infernal gods send 
up fabe dreams to earth. See Hobh 
Gate. 

Iz-i'dn. [Gr. 'Ifuor.] (Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A king of the Lapitha 
in Thessaly, and father of the Cen- 
taurs. For his presumptuous impiety 
he was sent to hell, and there bound 
to a perpetually revolving fiery 
wheel. 
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J'aok. [An Anglicized form of the Fr. 
Jacques (irom Lat. Jacobus, James), 
the commonest Christian name in 
France, and hence a contemptuous 
expression for a peasant or common 
man; introduced in the same sense 
into England, where it got into use 
as a diminutive or nickname of JohUj 
the commonest of all English Chris- 
tian names.] A general term of rid- 
icule or contempt for a saucy or a 
paltry fellow, or for one who puts 
nimself forward in some office or em- 
ployment ; hence, any mechanical 
contrivance that supplies the place 
of an attendant; as, a boot^'acA;. Tay- 
lor, the " Water-Poet," in his " Jack- 
a-lent," thus enumerates some of the 

gersons and things to which the name 
as been applied: — 

** iXJaek-tm^pea I list not to Indite, 
Nor of Jeuk Daw my goose's quill aluU 

write: 
fit Jack of Newhwrv I will not repeat. 
Nor of Jack-o/-bout-sideii nor of Shp-Jack 

create. 
To praise the turnspit Jack my Muse la 

mum, 
Nor of the entertainment otJack Drum 
I 'U not rehearse; nor of Jack Dog^ Jack 

Date, 
Jack FooU or Jack-a-dandy. I relate; 
Nor of Black-jack at fcarth Duttery bars, 
Whose liquor oftentimes hreeds nousenold 

wan; 
Nor Jack of Dover, that Orand-Jury Jaek^ 
Nor Jack Sauce, the worst knave amongst 

the pack. 

• [Jack-orlentt a stniRid pnnpeL dressed in 
rags, formerly thrown at In Lent. Jack- 
on-opes, or Jack-a-nape$, a monkey, a bnlfoon, 
a fop. Jack DaWf the daw, a common Eng- 
lish Dird. Jack o/Sewiury. See tielow. Jae»- 
qfi^>otk-»idegf one who is or tries to be neutral. 
Sk^>-Jack,axkvtpataH. Jack Drum. SeeDKCii, 
JoHV. Jack Foot, a foolish person. See Fool, 
Tom. Jhcit-a-<2anr/v, a fop, a coxcomb. Black- 
Jack'^ a leathern jug for household service. 
Jack of Dover, a nsh, the sole. Jack Sauce, 
a saucy fellow.] 

Jack* ColoneL The hero of De Foe's 
novel entitled "The History of the 
Most Remarkable Life and Extraor- 
dinary Adventures of the truly Hon. 
Colonel Jacque. vulgarly called Col- 
onel Jack ; ^' a thief, whose portrait is 
drawn with great power. He goes to 
Virginia, and passes through all the 
gradations of colonial life, from the 



state of a servant to that of an owner 
of slaves and plantations. 

Jaok, Sixteen -string. See Six- 

TEEN-STRIMO JACK. 

Jack and <3^ill. Characters in an 
ancient and popular nursery song. 
[Written also Jack and Jill.] 



"Jtf/tenne was in vogue amoo|( 
the Norman fluniUes, and it long pre- 
vailed in England as Jtdyan; and, in- 
deed, it became m> eommoa as Gillian, 
that Jill [or CHU] was the regular com- 
panion of Jack, as gtill appears in nurs- 
ery rhyme, though now this good old 
form has entirely disappeared, except in 
the occasional un'Bngl&Bh form Ot JuH- 
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Yonge. 

How gallantly he extended, not his arm, 
in our modem Jack'<ind-JiU sort of Ihahion, 
but his right hand, to my mother. 

Sir E. Buhoer ZyUon. 

Jack and the Bean-stalk. A le- 
gend of the nursery, which, like Jack 
3ie Giant-killer, is of ancient, and 
probably of Teutonic, origin. A boy 
was sent by his mother to sell a cow, 
and met with a butcher, to whom he 
parted with her for a few colored 
beans. His mother was very angry, 
and threw them away. One of them 
fell into the garden, and grew so 
rapidly in one night, that by morning 
the top reached the heavens. Jack 
ascended the vine, and came to an 
extensive country. After divers ad- 
ventures, a fairy met him, and di- 
rected him to the house of a giant, 
from whom he acquired great wealth. 
He descended the vine, and as the 
giant attempted to follow him, he 
seized his hatchet and cut away the 
vine, when the giant fell and was 
killed. Jack and his mother lived 
afterward in comfort 

Jaok-in-the-Ghreen. A character — 
a puppet — in the May-day games of 
England. Dr. Owen'Pugh says that 
Jack-in-the-Green, on Maj-dav, was 
once a pageant representing Melva, 
or Melvas, king of the country now 
called Somersetshire, disguised in 
green boughs, as he lay in ambush 
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to stea] Ring Arthor^s wife, as she 
went oat hunting. 

Testerdav, being M«y-day, the more se- 
cluded parts of the metropolis were visited bj 
^acb-in-the'Cfreen, and the usual ^ronp of 
D^tesque attendants. London I'wNen, 1844. 

Jack of Newbury. A title given to 
John Winchcorab, the ^atest cloth- 
ier in England, in the time of Henry 
VIII. He kept one hundred looms 
in his own house at Newbury, and 
armed and clothed at his own ex- 
pense one hundred of his men, to 
march in the expedition against the 
Scots at Flodden Field. 

Jack Fuddins. See Hanswubst. 

Jackson, StonewaU. See Stone- 
wall Jacksox. 

Jack the Giantr-kiUer. The name 
of a famous hero in the literature of 
the nursery, the subject of one of the 
Teutonic or Indo-European legends, 
which have become nationalized in 
England. Jack was *'* a valiant Cor- 
nishman." His first exploit was the 
killing of a huge giant named Cor- 
moran, which he accomplished, when 
a mere child, by artfully contriving 
to make him fall into a deep pit, and 
then knocking him on the nead with 
a pick-ax. He afterward destroyed 
a great many Welsh monsters of the 
same sort, being greatly aided in his 
task by a coat of invisibility, a cap 
of knowledge, an irresistible sword, 
and shoes of incredible swiftness, — 
treasures which he tricked a foolish 
giant into giving him. For his inval- 
uable services in ridding the country 
of such undesirable inhabitants, he 
was made a knight of Arthur^s Round 
Table, married to a duke's daughter, 
and presented with a large estate. 

4Sr* ** Before we dismliis the giganti- 
eide, we mast remark that most of his 
giantR rest upon good romanro author- 
ity ; or, to speak moi% correctly, Jack's 
history is a popular and degraded yerslon 
Of the traditions upon which our ear- 
liest romances are founded." - Qu. Rev. 
*' Not only single ivordH come to attest our 
common ancestry ; but many a nursery 
legend or ter»! fable crops out in one 
country after another, either in lofty my- 
thology or homely household tale. For 
instnnce, the Persian trick of Ameen and 
the Ohool recurs in the Scandinavian visit 



of Thor to Loki, which has come down to 
Germany in *■ The Brave Little Tailor,' and 
to us in ' Jack the Giant-killer.' " Yonge. 
*' Our 'Jack the Oiant-kiUer' . . . is clear- 
ly the last modern transmutation of the 
old British legend, told in Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, of Ccnineos the Trojan, the cmn- 
panlon of the Trojan Brutas when be first 
settles in Britain ; which CcHrinens, being 
aTery strong man, and particnlarly good- 
humored, is satiitfied with being king of 
Cornwall, and killing ont the aboriginal 
giants there, leaving to Brutus all the rest 
of the island, and only stipulating, that, 
whenever there is a peculiarly difficult 
giant in any part of Brutus's dominions, 
he shall be sent for to fiLoish the fellow.'* 

Masson. 

While he rjnnias] walks, like Jack the 
OtcaU-kUler^ In a coat of daiknen, he may do 
much mischief with little icferength. Johnrnm. 

They say she [Mes Merrilies] . . . canning 
any nite she likes, like Jack ike Giant-GUer 
in the ballant. with hia coato' darkness and 
his shoon o' swiftness. Sir W. Scott, 

He made up for this turnspit construction 
by striding to such an extent, that yon would 
have sworn he Iiad on the seven-leafnied boots 
of Jack the Giant-kiUer ; and so high did he 
tread on parade, that his soldiers were some- 
times alanned iMt he should trample himself 
under ibot. W. Irving, 

Jaok-wiihHthe-Iiaiitem. In the 
superstition of former times, an evil 
spirit who delighted in leading be- 
nighted and unwary travelers astray 
from their path, by assuming the 
appearance of a light like that of a 
candle. This superstition, as is well 
known, had its origin in the ignU- 
fatuus, a luminous meteor seen in 
summer nights over morasses, grave- 
yards, and other spots where there is 
a great accumulation of animal or 
vegetable substances, and caused, as 
is supposed, by the spontaneous ig- 
nition of a gaseous compound of 
phosphorus and hydrogen, resulting 
troTo. their decomposition. [Written 
also Jack o' Lantern.] * 

Jacob's Iiadder. A ladder seen in a 
vision by Jacob, the Jewish patriarch. 
**" And he dreamed, and behold, a lad- 
der set upon the earth, and the top 
of it reached to heaven : and behold, 
the angels of God ascending and de- 
scending on it." {Gen. xxviii. 12.) 

All of air they were, all soul and fbmi, so 
lovely, like mysterious prieRtesseft, in whoae 
hand was the invisible Jacob's Ladaer^ where- 
by man might mount into veiy heaven. 
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JaTfidr. A prominent character in 
Otway's "\enice Preserved." He 
joins with Pierre and others in a con- 
Fpiracv against the Venetian senate, 
but communicates the secret to his 
wiie, Belvidera, and she, anxious to 
save the life of her father, a senator, 
prevails on Jaffier to disclose the 
plot. This he does upon the solemn 
assurance of pardon lor himself and 
friends; but, on discovering the per- 
fidy of the senate, who condemn the 
conspirators to death, he stabs his 
friend Pierre, to prevent his being 
broken on Uie wheel, and then stabs 
himself. 

«< I have iti " said Bnnee, ** I have it! " and 
on he vent in the vein tii Jaffier. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Janot, or Jeannot (zhi'no'). A 
French proper name, the diminutive 
of Jean (John), used proverbially to 
designate a simpleton, a quiddler, 
one who exercises a silly ingenuity. 

'Without tieing a Janot, who has not rome- 
timee, in conyeraation, committed a Janot- 
isaif Ourrjft 2Vt0M. 

January Searle. See Searus, Jan- 
uary. 

jr&'nns. {Rom. Myth.) A very ancient 
Italian deity who presided over the 
beginning of the year, and of each 
month and day, and over the com- 
mencement of all enterprises. He 
was originally worshiped as the sun- 
cod. He was represented with two 
faces, one on the front, the other on 
the back of his head, one youthful, 
and the other aged. A gatewav — 
often erroneously called a temple— 
which stood close by the Forum in 
Rome, and had two doors opposite 
to each other, which, in time ot war, 
were always open, and in time of 
peace were closed, was dedicated to 
Janus by Numa. The myth makes 
him to jhave been the most ancient 
king of Latium or Etruria, where he 
hospitably received Saturn when ex- 
pelled from Crete by Jupiter. 

jBQXiea (ja/kwes or jaks; Fr. pron. 
zhak). A lord attending upon the 
exiled duke, in Shakespeare's "As 
You Like It" 

4^ ** Jaqties Is fh« only purely eon- 
tempUtive character in Shakespeave. He 



thinks, and does — nothing. His whole 
occupation is to amu(«e hi8 mind ; and be 
is totally r^rdlefis of his body and bis 
fortunes, lie is the prince of pbilofloph- 
ical idlers ; his only passion is thought ; 
he sets no yalue on any thing but us it 
serres as food for reflection. He can * rack 
nielancholy out of a FODg, as a weacel 
sucks eggs ; ' the motley fool, ^ who mor- 
al* on the time,' is the greatest prize he 
meets with in the forest. He resents Or- 
lando's passion for Rosalind as Fome dis- 
paragement of his own passion for ab- 
stract truth ; and leaves the duke, as 
soon as he is restored to his soTereignty, 
to seek his brother, who has quitted it 
and turned hermit." Hazlitt. *^Jaqaea 
is a morose, cynical, querulous old fel- 
low, who has been a bad young one. He 
does .not haye sad moments, but *■ sullen 
fi'ts,' as the dake says. His melancholy 
is morbid, and is but the fruit of that 
utter loss of mental tone which resnlts 
from years of riot and debauchery. He 
has not a tender spot in his heart. There 
is not a gentle act attributed to him, or 
a generous sentimoit, or a kind word 
put into his mouth by Shakespeare." 
*^ R. G. White. 

Indeed, my lord, 
The -melancholy Jo9«e>grieTes at that. 

BMHC* 

That motley clown in Arden wood. 
Whom humoroufi Jagues with envy viewM, 
Not even that clown could ampiifjr 

- ' air 



On thtB trite text *o long as I. 



W:Se9U. 



and for the 



The foiest-walks of Arden *g ftlr domain, 
"Where Jatpiet fed his solitary vein. 
No pencil's aid as yet had dared supply, 
Seen only by the intellectual eye. 

CharkB Leanb. 

Jam'dj^9e. A prominent figure in 
Dickens's "Bleak House," distin- 
guished for his philanthropy, easy 
good-nature, and good sense, and for 
alwavs saying, ** The wind is in the 
east,*^* when any thing went wrong 
with him. The famous suit of" Jam- 
dyce vs. Jamdyce," in this novel, is a 
satire upon the Court of Chanceiy. 

Jar'vJe, Baillie M"io'§l. A prominent 
and admirable character in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of " Rob Roy." Ho is 
a magistrate of Glasgow, and a kins- 
man of Rob Roy. 

Jt^ " Nothing can promise less origi- 
nality and interest than the portrait of a 
conceited, petulant, purse-proud trades- 
man, fhll of his own and his father's lo- 
cal dignity and Importance, and of mer- 
cantile and Presbyterian formalities, and 
totally without tact or discretion, who 
does nothing in the story but give bail, 

m^ yui— to which tha nnmbegi after ceitaia words refer, see pp. xiT-xaocU. 
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take a journey, and many Us maid. Bnt 
the courage, the generority , and the frank 
ndivete and warm-heartedness, which aie 
united to these unpromising ingredients, 
and abore all, perhaps, the ^Hieland 
blude of him that warms at thae daft 
tales o' Tenturesome deeds and escapes, 
tho' they are all sinfu' Tanities,^ and 
makes him affirm before the council that 
Rob Roy, *set apart what he had dune 
again the law o' the country, and the her- 
ship o' the Lennox [t. e. the laying waste 
and plundering a whole county], and 
the misfortune o^ some folk losing life by 
Urn, was an honester man than stude on 
any o' their hanks,' make him both origi- 
nal and interesting." Senior, 

Jft'son (-sn). [Gr. *l<£<ruv.] {Gr, ^ 
Bwn. Myth.) A famous Grecian ]^ero, 
king of Thessaly, leader of the Ar- 

§onautic expedition, and a sharer in 
le Calydonian boar-hunt. He mar- 
ried Medea, and afterward Creusa. 

Javert (zhft'v6P, 64). A character in 
Victor Hugo's "Les Miserables;" 
an impersonation of the inexorable- 
ness ot law. 

Jaames. An old English form of 
James, 90 pronounced, and often so 
spelt, in the best society, till the end 
of the last century, when it became 
confined to the lower classes. Re- 
cently, owing to the popularity of 
Thacxera^'s "Jeames's Diary," it 
has acquired a proverbial currency 
as a desTgnation of a footman, or of 
a flunky. It has also been applied 
to the London ^* Morning Post," the 
organ of the " haristocracy." 

A poor eletgyman, or a poor militaty man, 
may nave no more than three hundred a year; 
but I heartily Tenerate his endeavors to pre- 
serve his ttirla from the society of the servaata* 
halL and the delicate attention otJeamea. 

A. K. H. Bond. 

Jean d'Ep^e (zh5« d&'pft' 31, 62). 
[Fr., John with the swora.] A sym- 
bolical name given to Bonaparte by 
his partisans in France who conspired 
to eflect his restoration to power after 
the allied sovereigns had banished 
him to Elba, in 1814. 

Jean Jacques (zh<Si^ zhak, 30, 62). 
Christian names of Roussean (171^ 
1778), the distii^ished French phi- 
losopher, by which alone he is often 
designated by English writers, partic- 
ularly those of the last centuiy. 



Yean Mm, at Tcnloe. poor JsaaJbeowea was 
legation Secrctaiy to mm [Count de Bemia], 
as some readers may remember. Carlyti. 

That is almost the only maxim of J^ait 
JoDqmu to which I can cheeifUly snlMcribel 

mrE. Bviwer LgWm. 

Jeanjean (zhd^^'zhdi^', 62). A popular 
name in France for a conscript. 

Jean F&ul {or zh5ng pft'^l). The name 
under which the eminent German 
author, Jean Paul Friedrich Richter 

► (1763-1826), wrote, and by which he 
is most familiarly known. 

Jerfrey*B Campaign. A name given 
by Kih^ James II. to the judicial 
expedition through the west of Eng- 
land, headed bv Lord Chief Justice 
Jeilreys, in 16^5. See Bloody A»- 

6IZES. 

JeVlf-hf, Mm. A character in Dick- 
ens's novel of** Bleak House ; " a ty^ 
of sham philanthropy. 

Jenk'ina. A cant name for any 
snobbish penny-a-liner. It was first 

given, in " Punch," to a writer for 
le London " Morning Post," — said 
to have been originally a footman, — 
whose descriptions of persons and 
events in fashionable and aristocratic 
societj^ betrayed the ingrained servil- 
itv, priggishness, and vulgarity of his 
character. 

Jefik'ins, 'Win1*fred. The name 
of Miss Tabitha Bramble's maid, in 
Smollett's ** Expedition of Humphry 
Clmker." 

Jenk'in-8on, XSphraim (-sn). A swin- 
dling rascal in Goldsmith's " Vicar of 
Wakefield," who wins the confidence 
of Dr. Primrose by his venerable ap- 
pearance, his great apparent devout- 
ness, his learned talk about "cos- 
mogony," and his loudly professed 
admiration of the goocl Doctor's 
writings on the subject of monogamy. 
See Primrose, The Hev. Doctor. 

Je-ronl-mo, or Hl'er-on'j^-xno. 
The principal character in an old 
play by Thomas Kyd, entitled " The 
Spanish Tragedy;" — used in the 
phrase, " Go oy, Jeronimo," an ex- 
pression made almost proverbial by 
the ridicule of contemporary writers. 
In the original, these words are 
spoken by Hieronymo, or Jeronimo, 
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to himself, on finding his application 
to the king improper at the moment. 
Hence, probably, the word go-by^ sig- 
nifying a putting or thrusting aside 
without notice. 

Jen^B^mf Bride. A by-name given 
to Miss Mary Homeck, afterward 
Mrs. Gwyn. She was a contempo- 
rary and friend of Goldsmith, who 
is supposed to have been in love with 
her. 

Jes'si-c&. The beantiful daughter of 
Shylock, in Shakespeare's " Mer- 
chant of Venice." She is beloved by 
Lorenzo. 



.^^ ^^Jessiics, though properly kept 
subordinate, is certainly — 

*A most beautiAxl pagan, a most aireet Jtiw.* 

She cannot be called a sketch ; or, if a 
sketch, she is like one of those dashed off 
Sn glowing colors firom the rainbow palette 
of a Rubens ; she has a rich tint of Ori- 
entalism shed over her, worthy of her 
Eastern origin.*' JiL^s. Jameson. 

Jew, TheWamdering. [L&t Jttdcms 
non MortaMsj the undying Jew; Ger. 
Der Ewige\ Jude, Fr. Le Juif 
Errant.^ An imaginary personage, 
who owes his existence to a legend 
connected with the history of Christ's 
passion. As the Saviour was on the 
way to the place of execution, over- 
come with the weight of the cross, he 
wished to rest on a stone before Hie 
house of a Jew, whom the story calls 
Ahduuerw, who drove him away with 
curses. Jesus calmly replied, * Thou 
shalt wander on the earth till I re- 
turn." The astonished Jew did not 
come to himself till the crowd had 
passed, and the streets were empty. 
Driven by fear and remorse, he has 
since wandered, according to the 
command of the Lord, from place to 
place, and has never yet been able 
to find a grave. According to another 
account, he was Pontius Pilate's 
porter, and his original name was' 
Cartaphilus, Soon after the Saviour's 
crucifixion, he became converted, and 
took the name of Joseph, At the end 
of every hundred years, he falls into 
a fit or trance, upon which, when he 
recovers, he retunis to the same state 
of youth he was in when our Saviour 
snrored, being about thirty years of 



age. He remembers all the cirenm- 

stances of the death and resurrection 
of Christ; the saints that arose with 
him ; the composing of the Apostles' 
Creed; and the preaching and dis- 
persions of the apostles uiemselves. 
In the fourteenth century, he was 
called Isaac Lakedion^ or lAiquedem; 
but the chronicles of that time make 
no mention of these periodical alter- 
nations of youth and age, though they 
still attribute to him pei^tuallife. 



Roger of Wendover, a monk of St. 
Albans (d. 1287), and Matthew Paris (d. 
1259), a Benedictine monk of the Congre- 
gation of Clugny, and likewise of tlie 
monastery of St. Albans, give ns the old- 
est traditions of the Wandering Jew. Ac« 
cording to Menael (" History of Oerman 
Poetry "), the whole tradition is but an 
allegory, the Wandering Jew symbolising 
heathenism. M. Laerobc suf^pests that it 
represents the Hebrew race ^persed and 
wandering -throughout the eartti, but not 
destroyed. In Qermany, the tradition of 
the Wandering Jew became connected 
with John Bnltadoens, a real person. The 
story of this Jew was printed in 1602. and 
frequently afterward. He is said to naTe 
been seen at Antwerp in the thirteenth 
century, again in the fifteenth, and a 
third time in the sixteenth, with every 
appearance of age and decrepitude. HUi 
last recorded apparition was at Brussels, 
in April, 1774. Southey, in his poem of 
^' The CurSe of Eehama," and Croly, in 
his romance entitled *' Salatbiel," trace 
the course of the Wandering Jew, but in 
riolation of the whole legend ; and Eugene 
Sue adopted the name as the title of one 
of his most popular and most immoral 
novels (" Le Juif Errant"), though the 
Jew scarcely figures at all in the work. . 

MBf "Ahasuerus is the antitype of 
Paust. He shuns life, and seeks deliver- 
ance from its pains, while Faust seeks to 
eternize the moment." Grrttu«, Trans, 

Coppet, ... in short, trudged and hurried 
hither and thither, inconstant as an igm»' 
/atuuBf and restless as the Wandering Jew. 

Car^fle. 

Jewish Fla'to. A title biestowed upon 
Philo Judaeus, the Alexandrian Jew 
and Platonist, who flourished in the 
first century of the Christian era. 

Jewkes, Mrs. (jUks). A hateful char- 
acter in Richaidson's " Pamela." 

Jez'e-bel. The wicked wife of Ahab, 
an infamous king of Israel. How 
she came to her end may be seen in 
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8 Kinoi is. 30-37. The name is 
proverbially used to designate a 
ehowily dreissed woman of fnui morals 
or suspected respectabiUty. It has 
been applied in this sense from the 
time of the Puritans. 

FhiloMphe-Sentimenialifm, what hast 
thou to do with peace when thy inotfa«r'8 
name ia Jexebel f Carlvk. 

•Tingle, Mr. Alfred. An impudent, 
swindling stroller, in Dickens's 
"Pickwick Papers." He is repre- 
sented as never speaking a connected 
sentence, but stringing together mere 
disjointed phrases, generally without 
verbs.' 

Jinneatan. See Djinvestan. ^ 

J. J. Initials used, particularly by 
writers of the last century, to desig- 
nate Rousseau, the celebrated author 
of the " Confessions," whose Chris-, 
tian names were Jean Jacques, or 
Jolm James. 

JSaji. The name sometimes given to 
the wife of Punch. She is common- 
ly called Jvdy. 

1 confess, that, were it aaft to eherlBh anch 
dreams at all, I should more cmoj the thoueht 
of remaining Ixhind the curtain unseen, like 
the injsenious manager of Punch and his wife 
Joan, and enjoying the astonishment and 
coi^ectures ofmy audience. Sir W. Scott. 

Joan, Pope. A supposed individual 
of the female sex, who is placed by 
several chroniclers in the series of 
popes between Leo IV. and Benedict 
III., about 853-855, under the name 
of John. The subject of this scan- 
dalous story is said to have been a 
. young woman of English parentage, 
educated at Cologne, who left Her 
home in man's disguise, with her 
lover, a very learned man, and went 
to Athens, where she made great 
progress in profane law; afterward 
she went to Home, where she became 
cquall}^ proficient in sacred learning, 
for whicn her reputation became so 
great, that, at the death of Leo, she 
was unanimously elected as his suc- 
cessor, under the general belief of her 
male sex. She, however, became 
pregnant, and one day, as she was 
proceeding to the Lateran Basilica, 
ahe was seized with the pains of 
ehild-labor, on the road between the 
Colosseum and the church of St. 



Clement ; and there she died, and was 
buried without any honors, after a 
pontificate of two years, five months, 
and four days. 



The first to mention this delecta- 
ble piece of Kandal was Marianus Scotus, 
a monk of thv abbey of Fulda, who died 
at Mains in 1066 ; but the authenticity of 
the MS. attributed to him is very donbt- 
ful. The ftory is given mom cirenmstan- 
tially by Martinus Polonns, a Cistereiaa 
monk, and confessor to Gregory X. It is 
also mentioned by Stephen de Bourbon, 
who wrote about 1225. *' Until the Ref^ 
onnation,'^ says Gibbon, *' the tale was 
repeated and believed without offense." 
The learned Calvinist dirine, David Bloik- 
del, demonstrated its historical ground- 
lessness ; yet attempts have occadonally 
been made, since his time, to maintoia 
the truth of the tradition. PanTinius 
and other writers find the ori^n of the 
fiible in the efieminaey <nr lioentions- 
ness of Pope John XIT.. who was killed 
in 064, while proseenting an unlawful 
intrigue. There is an ancient miracle- 
play upon this 8ol\iect, in Gennan, en- 
titled '^TheCanoni^tiQn of Pope Joan, 
1480," which was widely diffused, and 
did much to shake the popular rever- 
ence for the Papal See. 

Jo-ca^'tft. [Gr. lojcoonj.] (Gr. ^ 
Rem. Mifik. ) The mother of (Edipus, 
whom she married unknowingly, W 
to whom she bore Eteocles and Poly- 
nices. 

Jockey of XaforfoUc. An epithet con- 
ferred upon Sir John, son of Sir Rob* 
ert Howard, a close adherent to the 
house of York, and remarkable alike 
for the magnificence of his estate 
and for the high ofiBces which he 
held. In 1485, he accompanied his 
master, Richard III., to the field of 
Bosworth, and, notwithstanding the 
celebrated and friendly warning, 

♦* Jodxff ofNbrfolL, be not too bold, 
For Dickon, thy master, is lioughtaad sold,** 

which was posted on his tent durinf>^ 
the night before the battle, he entered 
into the fight, and pakl the penalty of 
his fidelity with his life, being one of 
the slain on that well-contested day. 

John. 1. A bastard brother of Don 
Pedro, in Shakespeare's " Much Ado 
about Nothing." 

2. A Franciscan friar, in Shake- 
speare's " Romeo and Juliet." 
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John, Friar. See Friab Johk. 

John-a-dreams. A name apparently 
coined to suit a dreaming, stupid 
character, a ^^ dreaming John," as it 
were.' 

Tetl, 
A dull and muddj-metiled rascal, peak, 
like John-ordreamst unpregnant of my cauM, 
And can say nothing. Shak. 

John Company. See CoMPAifY, 
John. 

Johnny Bebs. A sobriquet given by 
the soldiers of the United States 
army, in the time of the late Rebel- 
lion, to the " Confederate " soldiers. 
It is said to have originated in n 
taunting remark addressed to a rebel 

Eicket, to the effect that the Southern 
tates relied on ^^ John Bull " to help 
them gain their independence, and 
that the picket himself was no better 
than a "John Bull;" an accusation 
which he indignandy denied, saying 
that he would " as soon be called a 
* nigger ' as a ' Johnny Bull.^ " 

Jonathan. A son of Saul, king of 
Israel, famous for his tender friend- 
ship — " passing the love of women " 
— for David, whom Saul hated and 
persecuted. " The soul of Jonathan 
was knit with the soul of David, and 
Jonathan loved him as his own soul." 
(1 San. xviii. 1.) 

Jonathan, Brother. See Brother 
Jonathan. 

Jones, Da'vy. A familiar name 
among sailors for Death, formerly for 
the evil spirit who was supposed to 
preside over the demons of the sea. 
He was thought to be in all storms, 
ajid was sometimes seen of gigantic 
height, showing three rows of sharp 
teetn in his enormous mouth, open- 
ing great frightful eyes, and nostrils 
wmch emitted blue flames. The 
ocean is still termed by stalors^Davy 
Jones's Locker, 

The heads of Opposition, the Pitts and 
ethers of that counoy [England] . . . wish 
dear Hanover safe enouffh (safe in Davp 
Jonahs locker, if that would do); but are tired 
of subsidizing, and fighting, and tumulting 
all the world over, for that high end. Carlyte. 

Jones, Tom. The hero of Fielding's 
novel entitled " The History of Tom 
Jones, a Foundling; " represented as 
a model of generosity, openness, and 



manly spirit, mingled with ftonght- 
less dissipation. 

4Sr* " Our immortal Fleldiog was of 
the younger branch of thtf Earls of Den* 
bigh, who drew their origin from the 
Counts of Hapsburg. . . . Far differant 
have been the fortunes 9f the English and 
German dirisions of the funHy. . . . The 
successors of Charles T. may disdain their 
brethren of England ; bnt the romance 
of * Tom Jones,' that exquisite picture of 
human manners, will outliye the palace 
of the Escurial and the imperial eule of 
Austria." CHblMm. 



'' I cannot say that I think Mr. 
Jones a virtuoas character ; I cannot say 
but that I think Fielding's evident liking 

• and admiration for Mr. Jones show that 
the "great humorist's moral sense was 
blunted by his life, and that here in art 
and ethics there is a great error. ... A 
hero with a flawed reputation, a hero 
sponging for a guinea, a hero who cannot 

' pay his landlady, and is obliged to let hia 
honor out to hire, Is absurd, and hit 
claim to heroic rank untenable.'* 

Thaekeraf. 

Jdnnunsand (yof'm^n-f^ndO- [Old 
Norse, Jdrmun, great, universal, and 
,9an<fr, serpent.] {Scartd. Myth.) A 
fearful serpent, the offspring of Loki, 
hurled down by the gods into the 
ocean that surrounds Midgard, where 
he is to remain until Ragnarok. He 
is represented by the poets as hold- 
ing his tail in his moutii. 

Josse, M. (mos'e-6' zhos). A jeweler 
in Moli^re's comedy, " L' Amour M^ 
decin," whose advice to a friend who 
consults him is that or a man who 
wishes to dispose of his merchandise. 
The expression, **Foi« Stes orfevre^ 
M. Josse" You are a jeweler, Mr. 
Josse, is proverbially applied, in 
France, to any one who seeks to ad- 
vance his own interests at the ex- 
pense of another. 

Jotunheim (yo'td6n-hTm'). (Scand. 
Myth.) The abode of the Jotun, or 
Giants. See Giants, 2. 

Jourdain, M. (mos'e-o' zhoof'cUl<^% 
62). The hero of Moli^re's comedy, 
'* Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme ; *' repre- 
sented as an elderly tradesman, who, 
having suddenly acquired immense 
riches, becomes desirous to emulate 
such as have been educated in. the 
front ranks of society, in those acoom- 
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pUBhmento, whether mental or per- 
sonal, which cannot be gracefully ac- 
quired after the early part of Iiie is 
past 

The Arabs, under great eraotional exeite- 
meat, give their laagaage a reco^Mble m^ 



tar, i^ talk poetnr as M. Jourdain talked 
pitMe [t. e., without knoving it]. 



LeweB. 



Joiim6e des Bupes (zhooFni' dft 
drip, 34). See Day of Dupbs. 

Jove. See Jupiter. 

JosreuM, Iia (1ft zhwd^yoz', 43). [Lat. 
Gctudiata.] The sword of Charle- 
magne; — so caHed in the romances 
of chivalry, it bore the inscription, 
* Decern prceceptorum cu^os Carclasy 

Joyeuse Oarde, Isa (li zhwo^yoz' 

£ifd). The residence of the famous 
ancelot da Lac, commonly said to 
haye been at Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
He having successfully defended the 
honor of Queen Guinever against Sir 
Mador (who had accused h^ of pois- 
oning his brother). King Arthur, in 
gratitude to her champion, gave him 
the castle which had been the scene 
of the queen^s vindication, and named 
it " La Joyeuse Garde ' ' in memory of 
the happy event. See Madob, Sir. 
[Written also Joyous Gard and 
Garde Joyesse.] 

Tlte Oardt Jo^auty^ amid the tale, 
High reared its ghttering head; 
And Avalon'fl enchanted vale 
-Ib aU its wonden spread. Sir W. SeoU. 

Juaai, Don. See Dov Juan. 
Judge IiynLoh. See Lynch, Juimse. 

Judidoua Hooker, Tlie. See Hook- 
er, The Judicious. 

Judith* The heroine of a well-known 
book of the same name in the Apoc- 
rfpha; a beautifid Jewess of Bethu- 
lia, who, to save her native town, 
undertook to assassinate Holofemes, 

feneral of Nebuchadnezzar, putting 
oth her life and her chastity m jeop- 
ardy by venturing alone into his tent 
for this purpose. But she accom- 
plished her obiect, and escaped with 
the head of Holofemes to Bethulia; 
whereupon her fellow-townsmen, in- 
emred with a sudden enthusiasm, 
ivehed out upon the enemy, and 
completely defeated- them. The 
story, if not altogether fictitious, as 
mmy think it to be, is a legend 



fboDded upon some fact sot auc- 
tioned by any historian. 

Ju'dy (6). The wife of Punchy in the 
modem puppet-show oi ^ Fundi and 
Judy." See Punch. ^ • 

Jug'&er-naut. [Sansk. JagamuUha^ 
lord 'of the world.] (Hindu Mtfh.) 
A name of Vishnu, of whom an idol 
is kept in a temple at Jaggemaut, or 
Ja^gemaut Pun, a town in Orissa. 
This idol is one of the chief objects 
of pilgrimage in India, and has ac- 
quired great notoriety in consequodce 
of the fanatical practice, formerly 
very prevalent among Hindu believ- 
ers, of throwing themselves under 
the wheels of the lofty chariot — sixty 
feet high — in which it is carried in 
procession, in the hope of attaining 
eternal bliss by such a sacrifice of 
their lives. [Written also J agg er- 
nant.] 

Julia. The name of a lady beloved 
bv Proteus, in Sbakespeare^s " Two 
Glentlemen of Verona." 

Julie (zhii'le', 34). The heroine of 
Moliere's comedy, "Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac." 

Juli-et (6). 1. A lady, in Shake- 
speare's " Measure for Measure," be- 
loved by Claudio. 

2. The heroine of Shakesi)eare*s 
tragedy of "Romeo and Juliet." 

4^ *' Juliet i& a child whose intoxica- 
tion in loTing and being loved whirls away 
the little reason she may have possessed. 
It is impoesible, in my opinion, to place 
her among the great l^nale charactws of 
Shakespeare's creation." Hallam. '^AIl 
Shakespeare's women, being esrantially 
women, either lore, or have loved, <ft are 
capable of loving ; but Juliet is love it- 
self. The passion is her state of being, 
and ont of it she has no existence. It is 
the sonl within her soul ; the pulse wltiiin 
her heart ; the hft-blood along her veins. 
* blending with every atom of her frame.* 
The love that is so chaste and dignified in 
Portia; so airy-delicate and fearless in 
Miranda; so sweetly confiding in Per- 
dita ; so playftdly fond in Rosalind ; so 
constant in Imogen ; so devoted in Des- 
demona ; so fervent in Helen ; so tendiet 
in Viola, — is each and all of these in Ju- 
liet." ikirs. Jeune*on. 

The hyperbole «f JUUet seemed to be veri- 
fled with respect to them. ** Upon their brows 
shame was ashamed to stt** Jlbecmlaif. 
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June, Jennie. A pseudonym of Mn. 
J. C. Croly, an American aathoress 
of the present day. 

Ja'ni-iis {or jun'yiis, 6). A celebrat-' 
ed pseudonym, under which a series 
of remarkable political letters were 
published at intervals from 1769 to 
1772, in the "Public Advertiser," 
then the most popular newspaper m 
Great Britain. 



,mfw In these letters, the writer who 
eoBcealed himself ander this ngnaton 
attacked all the pablie characters of ttie 
day connected with the goremment, and 
did not spare even royalty itself. Every 
effort that could be devised by the gov- 
emment, or prompted by private indig- 
nation, was made to discover their au- 
thor, but in vain. " It is not in the na- 
ture of things," he writes to his publisher, 
** that you or any body else should know 
me unless I make myself known : all arts, 
or inqnlriea, or rewards, would be ioef- 
iwtual." In another place he remarks, 
<« I «n the sole depositary of my secret, 
and it shall die with me." Many con- 
jectures, however, have been started on 
the subject of tnis great passle; and 
Buike, M^Uiam Gerard Hamilton (com- 
monly caJled " Single - speech Hamil- 
ton "), John Wilkes. Lord Chatham, Mr. 
]>nnning (afterward Lord Ashburton), 
Lord George Sackville (afterward Lord 
Germain), Seijeant Adair, the Bev. J. Ro- 
senhagen, John Roberts, Charles Lloyd, 
Samuel Dyer, General Cluirles Lee, Hugh 
Boyd, Colonel Isaac Barre, Sir Philip Fran- 
eis, and many other eminent names, have 
all been identified by different inquirers 
with Junius. The evidence which has 
been presented to prove that Sir Philip 
Francis was the author of these memo- 
rable philippics, though entirely cireum- 
atuitial, is very strong. Macaulay thinks 
ii sufficient *^ to support a verdict in a 
civil, nay, in a criminal proceeding." For 
the whole question of the authorship of 
'* Junius," the inquirer will do well to 
consult the articles that have appeared 
on this suliject in ^' Notes and Queries," 
and in the '' Athenseum " since 1848. Sea 
also Junius in'AIlibone^s *' Dictionary of 
Authors." 

This arch Intrl^er, wliom, to use an ex- 
pression of Jtmkis, treachery Itself could not 
trust, was at one moment nearly caught in 
his own toils. Sir W. Scott. 

Ju'no. (Gr. <f Rom, Myth.) The 
daughter of Saturn and ()ps, the sis- 
ter and wife of Jupiter, the queen of 
heaven, and the guantian deity of 
women, especially married women. 



He, in delist . . . 
Smiled with superior love; aa Jui^ter 
On Juno smiles, when he impregns the clouds 
. That shed M«y flowers. MUton. 

J'unto. {Eng, HUL) A small knot of 
distinguished men in the time of Wil- 
liam 111.(1690), who, under this name, 
exercised over the Whig body, by^ 
their counsel during twenty troubled, 
years, an authority of which, says Bia- 
caulay, there is perhaps no parallel in 
histoi^', ancient or modem. Russell, 
Lord -keeper Somers, and Charles 
Montague were prominent members 
of it. 

Ju'k>i-t^r. [Lat J a contraction of Dio^ 
vis or 'Die* (= dtvumy heaven) /Mtter ; 
t. e., the fiither of heaven, or heavenly 
father.] {Gr, ^ Rom. Myth.) A 
son of Saturn and Ops, brother and 
husband of Juno, me father and 
king of ffods and men, and the su- 
preme nuer of Ahe universe. As the 
god of heaven, he had all power of 
the phenomena of the skies; hencQ 
his numerous epithets, such as Pht* 
vim (the rain -giver), Tenant (the 
thunderer), Fumiinatcr (the light- 
ning-wielder), and the like. [Culed 
also Jove and Zeus,} 

Jn'pl-t^r Carltlo- A sobriquet giv- 
en to the Rev. Alexander Canyle 
(1722-1805), minister of Inv^resk, in 
Scotland, remarkable for his magnif- 
icent head, which was considered 
' worthy of being a model for a Jupi- 
ter Tonans. 

4^ " The grandest demigod I ever saw 
was Dr. Carly le, minister of Musselburgh, 
commonly called Jupiter Carly le, for hav- 
ing sat more than once for the king «f 
gods and men to GaTin Hamilton.** 

Sir W. Stott. 

Ju'pl-t^r Soft^ia. A nickname given 
by the Abb^ de Pradt to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, on account of the mix- 
ture in his character of greatness an4 
goodness with irregularity of imag- 
mation and a disposition to artifice 
which sometimes, as in his 'Eeyptian. 
campaign, led to conduct half impi- 
ous, ha& childish. See Sgapik. 

Jft-tup'nft. The sister of King Tur- 
nus ; changed into a fountain c^ the 
same name, the waters of which were 
used in the sacrifices of Ye&Uu See 

TURNUS. 
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Kaf. Koant. See Mouirr Caf. 



The heroine of Southey*s 
poem; ** The Curse of Kehama." 

Kftma (kft'mi), or Kimadeva (kft- 
mft-dii'vA). {Hindu Myth.) The god 
of love. He is a favorite theme of 
description and alljusion in Sanskrit 
poetry. His power is so much ex- 
alted that even the ^od Brahma is 
said to succumb to it. He is de- 
scribed or represented as riding on a 
parrot or a sparrow, — the symbol of 
voluptuousness, — and holding in his 
hanos a bow of sugar-cane strung 
with bees, besides five arrows, each 
tipped with the bloom of a flower 
supposed to conquer one of the senses. 

Catherine. A lady attending on 
the princess of France, in STiake- 
speare^s " Lovers Labor *s Lost.'* 

/, Sir. A foster-brother of King 
Arthur, and a rude and boastfm 
knight of the Round Table. He was 
the butt of Arthur's court He is 

generally made by the romancers the 
rst to attempt an offered adventure, 
in which he never succeeds, and his 
failure in which acts as a foil to the 
brilliant achievement of some more 
fortunate and deserving, and less 
boastful, knight. [Written also 
Qneux.] 

Ee-hi'mft. A Hindoo rajah, who ob- 
tains and sports with supernatural 
power. His adventures are related 
m Southey's poem entitled "The 
Curse of Kehama." 

Keith, 'Wise 'Wife of. See Wise 
Wife of Keith. 

Eemp'fer-biu'sen (-zn). A name as- 
sumed by Robert Pearce Gillies, a con- 
tributor to " Blackwood's Magazine/' 
and one of the interlocutors in the 
"Noctes Ambrosians" of that work. 

Een'n$-quliair (-kwftr). [Scot., 
. Don't-know-where. Comp. Ger. 
Weissrddhtwo.'] A Scottish name 
for any imaginaiy locidity. 



It wonM b« • mlnpprelMBaion t» ran^oM, 
b«eaiiM MelroM vaxy in geneml pans for 
Keimaipihair^ or because it agrees with scenea 
of the " Monastery " in the circumstances of 
the drawbridge, the miii-dam, and other points 
of resemblance, that therefore an accurate or 
perfect locai similitude is to be found in all the 
particulars of the picture. Sir W. Scott. 

Kent, Holy Maid of, or Nun of. 
See Holy Maid of Kent. 

KSpt, 6r'phetls O. (4). [That !s, Of- 
fice-seeker.] The nom ae, plitme of 
Robert H. Newell, a humorous and 
popular American writer of the {««»> 
ent day. 

Ketch, Jaok. A hangman or execn- 
tioner; — so called in England, from 
one John Ketch, a wretch who lived 
in the time of James II., and made 
himself universally odious by the 
butchery of many brave and noble 
victims, particularly those sentenced 
to death by the mfamous Jeffreys 
during the ** Bloody Assizes." The 
name is thought by some to be de- 
rived from Richard Jacquett, who 
held the manor of Tvbum, near Lon- 
don, where criminals were formerly 
executed. 

Ket'tle-druni'mle, Gabriel (-drum^- 
ml). A covenanting preacher in Sir 
Walter Scott's " Old Mortality." 

Key of Christendom. A name 
formerly given to Buda, the capital 
of Hungary, on account of its political 
importance, its pitaation on the Dan- 
ube, and its proximity to the Ottoman 
empire. It was twice taken by the 
Turks in the sixteenth century, but 
was finally wrested fh>m them in 
the year 1686. 

Key of Bussia. An appellation popu- 
larly given to Smolensk, a fortified 
city of Russia, on the Dnieper, cele- 
brated for its resistance to the French 
in 1812. 

Key of the Gulf. A name often given 
to the island of Cuba, from its com- 
manding position at the entrance of 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

I Key of the Mediterranean. A name 
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Brequentl}' i^en to the fbitreM of 
Gibnillar, TliiGb to Moie exIenC coin- 
muidB the entrsDCc to the Medilem- 

EeT-atone BiKta. Tba State nf 
PeoQAylvauia ; — ad called from jta 
having been the central ^late of the 
Union ftt the time of the formation of 
the Coustitutioa. If tlu lumes of the 



thirteen original States are srra 

Qia will occupy the place of the kej- 

Kil'man-aegB, Hiaa. The hermne 
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King and Cobbler. King Heorj 
Vin. and a certain merry London 
cobbler, who form the nubject of one 
of the many papular tales in which 
the sovereign la represented as visit- 
ing the humble subject in disguise. 

King AT'thur.. A bmoas kin^ of 
Britain, Bnnposed to have flourished 
at the IJnie of the Saxon invasion, 
and lo have died at Giastonbury, in 
the year 542, from wounds received 
on the tstal ballle-field of Camlan, 
which b tbonght to be Camelford, 
near Tintagel, in Cornwall. His (me. 
■ history has been overlaid with so 
many absurd fictions by UiB monkJEh 
chroniclers and medieVal poets and 
lomanoeiB, that many have errone- 
ously Tegttdtd him as altogether a 
mythical personage, ITieusual resi- 
dence of King Arthur was said to be 
at Caileon, on the Uek, in Wales, 
where, with his beautiful wife Guin- 
ever, be liTCd in splendid state, bo 
rounded by hundreds of kniRhU ai 
beautiful ladies, who served 
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This legend was proverbially referred 
lo in the Middle Ages, in speaking 
of thoee who indulged vain hopes 
or cherished absurd expectations. 
According to another account, Arthur 
was buried by bis sister, the fairy 
Morgana, in the vale of Avalon, fif- 
teen feet deep, and his tomb bore tlua 
inscription, — 



ttpullui inc^jftw &/X ArlhUTVt in 
intulA Av<iUomd" Here in the island 
of Avalon Ibe illuetriDus King Arthur 
is buried, was found in the cemetery 
of Glastonbury Abbey, under a stone 
seven feet below the surface; and 
that, nine feet below this, was found 
an oaJien coffin containing bones and 
dust. See Excambab, Guinevbb, 
MoDBED, Ron, Botjkd 
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EinK Bomba. See Bomba. 

TtJTig Oarn'by'sS;. The hen) of " A 
Lamentable Tragedy" of the same . 
name, by Thomas Preston, an elder 
contemiwrary of Shakespeare ; k 
ranting character known lit modem 
readers by Falsi atTs allusion to him in 
Shakespeare's " 1 Henry IV." (a. li., 
sc. 1), — "Give me a cup of sack ta 
make mine eyes looi red ; for 1 must 
speak in pafision, and I will do it in 
King Cambyses' vein." 

^ Howl" Hid Hi* ■Mithi la Shtff Cmiilmif 
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' Tririt ** — w eoBim aa dqd to gtowl and d»- 
]iv«r on the king's highway ? " i&ftr ?F. ii>coM. 

JTiitfr Ccmbyaes' vein is, after all, but a worth- 
leas one; no vein for a wiae man. Cdrfyle. 

King Cole. A legendary king of 
Britain, who reigned, as the old 
chronicles inform us, in the third 
century after Christ. According to 
Robert of Gloucester, he was the 
father of the celebrated St. Helena, 
and the successor of Asclepiad. He 
is further relegated to the realms of 
foble by the rhyme that sings, — 

•« Old King CoU 
Was a meny old M>ul, 
And a meny old sonl was he.** 

See Halliwell's " Nursery Rhymes of 
JBngland," where much cunous in- 
formation in regard to this celebrated 
personage may be found. 

The veneraUe King CoU wonld find few 
•nbjects here to acknowledge his monarchy 
«riakth. B.F. WkifpU. 

Kins Cotton. A popular personifica- 
tion of the great staple production of 
the Southern States of the American 
Union. The supremacy of cotton 
seems to have been first asserted by 
Mr. James H. Hammond, of South 
Carolina, in a speech delivered by 
him in the senate of the United 
States, on the 4th of March, 1858, 
from which the following is an ex- 
tiact: — 

*^ No : you dare not make wurupon oot- 
ton. No power on earth dares to make war 

. upon it. Cotton is king. Until lately, the 
Bank of England was king ; but she taried 
to put her screws, as usual, the fiiU be- 
fbm the last, on the cotton crop, and was 
utterly vanquished. The last power has 
been conquered. Who can doubt, that 

■ has looked at recent events, that cotton 

• is supreme?" 

When . . . the pedigree of King Cotton if 

traced, he is found to be the lineal child of the 

' Tariff I called Into being bva specific dutyi 

reared by >t tax laid npon the mannfUcturine 

indnstiy of the North, to create the culture of 

• the raw matoiial in the South. E. Everett. 



lis'tfr-mdre. The hero of an 
ancient and beautiAil legend, which, 
according to Bishop Percy, would 
seem to have been written while a 
great part of Spain was in the hands 
of the Saracens or Moors, whose em- 
pire was not fully extinguished be- 
fore the year 1491. Sir Walter Scott 
suggests that an old romance, entkled 



''How the King of EetmnreUbid 
married the daughter of the King of 
Westmureland," may have been the 
origin of the legend. 

Xinir Franooni (iirdn/ko'ne', 63). A 
nickname given to Joachim Marat 
(1767-1815), a famous French gen- 
eral, from a celebrated mountebank 
of that name, <m account of his fan- 
tastic love of finery in dress. See 
Handsome Swobdshan. 

Ejus Oddemar. See Goldiemab, 
Klno. 

Kmg Qunther. See GiJirrHEB, 

EXNO. 

Ejus Horn. The hero and title of a 
French metrical romance, the woric 
of a poet who calls himself " Mestre 
Thomas," held by some to be a 
composition of the latter part of the 
twelfth century, and the original of 
the English ** Home Childe," or 
" Geste of Kyng Horn." By others, 
the English poem is regarded as the 
earlier of the two. Bishop Percy- 
ascribed the English '' King Horn ** 
to so early a date as " within a cen- 
tury after the Conquest," although, 
in Its present form, it is probably not 
older than the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Eins XiOff. A character in a cele- 
brated fable of ^sop, which relates 
that the frogs, grown weary of liviD|p 
without government, petitioned Jupi- 
ter for a king, and that, in response 
to their request, he threw down a 
log among uiem for their ruler. The 
fable adds that the frogs, though at 
first terrified by the sudden appear- 
ance of their king, on becoming 
familiarized to his presence, and 
learning his true character, expe- 
rienced a complete change of feeling, 
their dread being turned into the 
utmost contempt. They therefore 
entreated Jupiter for another king; 
whereupon he sent them a stork, — 
or, as some say, a serpent, — who 
immediately began to devour them 
with unappeasable voracity. Find- 
ing that neither their liberty, prop- 
erty, nor lives were secure under such 
a ruler, they sent yet once more to 
Jupiter for another king; but instead 
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of giving them one. he retuined this 
answer merely : '* They that will not 
be contented when they are well, 
mast be patient when things go 
amiss.'* 

Bo, when Jove*s block descended from on 

high, . . . 
Loud thunder to its bottom shook the hog, ■ 
And the hoarse nation croftked, "God save 

King Log/" Fope. 

I do not find throuffhout the vhole of it 
[Wouter Van Twillers reign] a single in- 
stance of any offender beinz Drought w pun- 
ishment, — a most indubitable sign of a mer- 
ciful governor, and a case unparalleled, ex- 
cepting in the reten of the illustrious King 
Log, from whom, It is hinted, the renowned 
Van Twiller was a lineal descendant. 

W. Irving. 

Sin£^-maker, The. A title popularly 
conferred upon 'Richard Nevil, Earl 
of Warwick (d. 1471), who was 
chiefly instrumental in deposing 
. King Henry VI., and raising the 
. Duke of York to the throne as Ed- 
ward IV., and who afterward put 
Edward to flight, and restored the 
crown to Henry. 

Thus, centuries after feudal times are past, 
we find warriors still gathering under the old 
castle-walls, and commanded by a feudal lord, 
. just as in the days of the King-maker, who, no 
doubt, often mustered his retainers in the 
same market-place where I beheld this mod- 
em r^pment, Hawthorne. 

King; 19'ibelung; (ne^bi-ld6ng). A 
king of the Nibelungen, a mythical 
Burgundian tribe, who give name to 
the great mediaeval epic of Germany, 

■ the ** Nibelungen Lied." He be- 
queathed to his two sons a hoard or 
d«asure beyond all price or compu- 
tation, and incapable of diminution, 

• which was won by Siegfried, who 
made war upon the Nibelungen and 
conquered them. See Siegfried. 

Here is learning; an irregular treasuir, if 
you will, but inexhaustible as the hoara of 
Kina Ntdelung, which twelre wagons in- 
twelve days, at the rate of three journeys a 
day, could not carry off. Cariyle. 

Song ITo'del. The name of the lion 
in the old German animal-epos enti- 
tled "Reinecke Fuchs." See Re- 

. IfARD. 

Kong of Bark. A sobriquet given by 
the Swedish peasants of his day to 
Christopher III. (d. 1448), king of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, on 
account of their having had to use 
birch-bark mixed with meal, in a 
time of scarcity. Michelet says that 



Chrietopher himself wai obli^^ to 
subsist temporarily on the bark of a 
tree, and derived the nickname iix>m 
this circumstance. 

Sins of B&th (2). A title bestowed 
upon Richard Nash (1674-1761), com- 
monly called " Beau Nash," a cele- 
brated master of the ceremonies^ or 
president over amusements, at Bath, 
England. His reign continued, with 
undiminished splendor, for fifteen 
years. 

King of Beggars. A sobriquet given 
to Bampfylde Moore Carew, a noted 
English vagabond, who died in 1758. 
An " Apology " for his life was writ- 
ten by Robert Goadby (8vo. London, 
1745). ' 

King of Brave Men. [Fr. Roi de$ 
Braves.'] A surname or title given 
by the troops under his command to 
Henry IV. (1553-1610), a valiant and 
successful general. 

King of Cots'wduld. Grey BiydgeSt 
Lord Chandos (d. 1621); — so called 
from his magnificent style of living, 
and his numerous attendants. CoU- 
wouldy or Cotsofold, is the name of a 
range of hills in Gloucestershire, in 
the neighborhood of Sudley Castle, 
his lordship's residence.* 

King of England's Vioeroy. A 
name given bv the French, in de- 
rision, to Louis XVIII. (1755-1824), 
on account of his manifestations of 
CTatitude to the government of Great 
Britain for the assistance he had 
received from it in recovering the 
throne of his ancestors. 

King of FeuiUetons (fo^r^tfi"', 43, 
62). [Fr. Le Roi des FeuUletonsA 
A sobriquet given to Jules Gabriel 
Janin (b. 1804), a clever and ex- 
tremely popular French journalist, 
who for many years was connected 
with the "Journal des D^bats^'as 
a writer for the ^^ Jettilleton," or that 
part of the paper devoted to light 
literature and criticism, it being the 
foot of the page, and separated from 
the upper portion by a he&vy line. 

King of Kings. [Gr. BeuriXev^ Ba- 
o-iA^toi/.] 1. A title given to Chriit 
in Bev. xvii. 14. 
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S. A title given to Artaxeixes, or 
Afdishir (d. 241), the first Saasanide 
king of PerBia. 

King of Men. 1. A title siven by 
Homer, in the *' Iliad," to Agamem- 
non, kmg of Mycenae. 

Sbe, too. [Ekctn,] though • GreeUn wom- 
an, sad the daushter of th« Kitu ^ Men^ 
TM wept eometlmee, and hid her nee hi her 
nbe. JMiJumeev. 

2. The same title is given to 
Janiter and to Odin. See Jupiteb 
and Odin. 

Xing of Painters. A title assumed 
by Parrhaslos of Ephesus, a cele- 
brated painter of antiijuity, and the 
contemporary of Zeoxis. According 
to Plutarch, he was accustomed to 
dbress himself in a purple robe, and 
wear a crowp of gold. 

King of Preaoliers. [Fr. Le Roi det 
PrddiccUeurt^ An epithet conferred 
upon Louis Bourdaloue (1632-1704), 
a noted French preacher. 

Xing of Beptiles. [Fr. Le Roi des 
Rq>UUs.] A nickname given to 
Bernard Germain £tienne de la Yille, 
Count Lac^p^de (1758-1825), on ac- 
count of his researches in natural 
history, and also on account of the 
ready eloqifence with which he justi- 
fied the arbitrary measures of the 
Emperor Napoleon. He was the 
author of a work entitled ^ Hittoire 
des R^tUes.'' 

Xing of Tars. The subject and title 
of an ancient Em^lish metrical ro- 
mance. Tars is Thrace, or, accord- 
ing to some commentators. Tarsus. 

King of Terrors. A common person^ 

ification of death. 

Hie confidence shall be rooted ont of his 
tebemacle, and it shall bring him to the Emg 
HT Terron, Job zviii. li. 

King of the Border. A name given 
to Adam Scott of Tushielaw, a noted 
robber who infested the border terri- 
tory of England and Scotland. 

Kinff of the Courts. [Lat. Rex 
Judiciorum.] An epithet conferred 
by Cicero upon Qurntus Hortensius 
(d. B. c. 50), a distinguished Roman 
forensic orator. 



oftheFrencli. [Fr.LeRoidet 
Fran^ais.] The original style or ti- 



tle of the French kings, which was 
changed into that of *^ King of 
France*' by Philip Augustus (1179- 
1223). On the 16th of Oct., 1789, the 
National Assembly decreed that the 
old style should be resumed by Louis 
XVI. In 1792, the monarchy was 
abolished, and the republic declared ; 
but in 1814 the house of Bourbon 
was restored, and both Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X. assumed the title of 
" King of France." In 1830, the 
Bevolution of J uly occurred, and soon 
after Louis Philippe was called to 
the throne as constitutional ^^King 
of the French," a title ' which lie 
formfdly accepted on the 9th of 
August. 

King of the Markets. [Fr. Le Roi 
det HaUet.'\ A sobriouet conferred 
upon Francois de Venaome Beaufort 

i 1616-1669), grandson of Henry IV. 
le acquired this name from his pop- 
ularity with the Parisians, his familiar 
manners, and the pleasure he took 
in using their language and slang. 

King of the Bomans. [Lat. Rex 
Romanorum.] A title assumed by 
the Emperor Henrv II., previous to 
his coronation in 1014. He was the 
first reigning prince of Italy or Ger- 
many who bore it. In 1055, it was 
conferred upon the eldest son of 
Henry III., and afterward, for many 
years, was borne by the heirs of the 
emperors of Germany. Napoleon I. 
conferred the title of " King of 
Rome" upon his son, March 20, 
1811. 

King of Waters. A name given to 
the river Amazon. 

King of Xvetot (Sv'to'). [Fr. Le 
Roi d Tvetot.] A title assumed by 
the lord of a little principality in 
France, named Yvetot, some time in 
the latter part of the eleventh cen- 
tury. In the sixteenth century, the 
title of king was changed to that of 
prince souverain, and, at a later day, 
the idea of sovereignty attached to 
this seigniorv disappeared. Beran- 
ger has made of the King of Yvetot 
a model of a potentate, a good little 
king, not known in history, but hap- 
pier than any monarch, having taken 
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plesBore for his code. ^ Under this 
Ap<rfogue," says Tiasot, "B^ran^r 
has satirized the Great Emperor him- 
self." The title is metaphorically 
applied to a mler of large pretensions, 
but insignificant authori^. 

There was a King of Tvetof once 

But little known In Btoiy; 
To bed betimes, and rising late, 



But little known In stoiy; 
7o bed betimes, and rising u . 
Sound sleeper without glory; 



With cotton night-cap, too, instead 
Of crown, would Jenny d^ck bis head, 

T is said. 
Rat tat, rat tat, rat tat. Tat tat, 
Oh. wb«t a good little kiag was that! 

fiat tat Stranger, TroM. 

They would ezchangB Caesar for Prusias, 
Slid Ntupoleon fbr the Mxnq of Yvetot. 

Victor Hugo, Dram. 

Kins; Pe-oheiip'. [Fr. peckeur, a sin- 
ner.} Undeof Perceval, and keeper 
of the sangreal and sacred lance, the 
guardiansUp of which was intrusted 
only to a aescendant of Joseph of 
Aiimathea,- and on the sole condi- 
tion of his leading a life of perfect 
purity in thought, word, and deed. 
Having one day so far forgotten the 
obligations of his sacred office as to 

' look with unhallowed eye upon a 
young female pilgrim, whose robe 
was accidentally loosened as she knelt 
before him, his frailty was instantly 
punished by the sacred lance, spon- 
taneously falling upon him, and in- 
flicting a deep and incurable wound. 

King Pellenope. See Pellenore. 

"King P6taud (pft'to'). A French name 
occurring only in the phrase, "Xe cour 
de Eoi Pelatld;' The court of King 
P^taud. It derives its origin from 
an assembly of beggars, who formerly 
held meetings under the presidency 
of the most adroit, or the poorest 
among them, who took the title of 
King T^taud (from the Latin peUre, 
to beg). The phrase " the court of 
King P^taud" denotes a place of 
conmsion, where every thing is out 
of order, where every body is master. 

Kins Pym. A sobriquet given, on 
account of his great popularity and 
his political influence, to John Pym 
(1584-1643), leader of the English 
honse of commons during the strug- 

fle preceding the parliamentary wars, 
[e was originally so called by the 
iroyalists, in derision. 



Kins Bymoe. See Rtxhcb, Knfo. 

Elinss, The Do -nothing. See 
FAiK^AirrB, Les Rois. 

King Saoripant. See Sacbipaiit, 
Kino. 

Kins Serpent. See Kutg Loo. 

It might hare been aa well expected that th« 
ftoga in the Ikble would, In case of inraaion, 
have nam. in % maia to daflud King SerpaU. 

^ W. ScotL 

Kinss of Brentford, Tlie Two. 
See Bbentfobd, The Two Kuhob 

OF. 

Kinss of Codosne, The Three. 
See Cologne, The Thbee Kiiiog 

OF. 

TTiTtg stork. See Kino Loo. 

Kifik'el, Mme. A pseudonym adopt- 
ed by Miss Elizabeth Sara Sheppard, 
an English novelist (d. 1863), author 
of " Charles Auchester," " Counter- 
parts,'' &c. 

Kin'mont "Willie. William Arm- 
strong, of Kinmonth, a notorious free- 
booter of the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, and the hero of m 
spirited and famous Scottish ballad. 

Kirke, Edmund (4). The literary 
name of James Roberts Gilmore, an 
American writer, author of "Among 
the Pines," " My Southern Friends," 
&c. 

KIrke'a Iiambs. A name given to 
the soldiers of Colonel Percy Kirke, 
an oflScer in the English army in the 
time of James II., on account of their 
ferocity and the barbarities which 
they committed. . 

Kiss of Iiamourette. See Lamou- 
kettb's Kiss. 

Kitchen Cabinet. A name sportively 
given, in the United States, to Francis 
P. Blair and Amos Kendall, by the 
opponents of President Jackson's ad- 
ministration. Blair was the editor 
of " The Globe," the organ of the 
president, and Kendall was one of the 
principal contributors to the paper. 
As it was necessary for Jackson to 
consult fi^uently with these gentle- 
men, and as, to avoid observation, 
they were accustomed, when thev 
called npon him, to go in by a back 
I door, the Whig party styled thcm^ in 
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derision, die ** Kitchen Cabinet," al- 
legiog that it was by their adyioe 
that the president removed so many 
Whigs from office and put Democrats 
in their place. 

Kite, Sergeant. A prominent char- 
acter in Farquhar's comedy of " The 
Recruiting Officer.'* He is an origi- 
nal and admirable fucture of low life 
and humor. 

EitelF* The name of a rich ci^ 
merchant, extremely jealous of his 
wOe, in Ben Jonson's comedy of 
'* Every Man in his Humor." 

Klabotermann (klft-bo'tSf-mibi). A 
ship kobold of the Baltic, who is some- 
times heard, but rarely seen. He 
helps sailors at their work, and beats 
tiiem with a rope's-end. when needful. 
He appears only to doomed vessels, 
sitting on the bowsppt of a phantom- 
ship called *^ Carmilhan," smoking 
« uiort pipe, dressed in yellow sail- 
or's clothes, and wearing a night-cap. 
[Written also Klabautermann.] 

Klftus, Peter (klft^ss). The hero of 
an old popular tradition of Germany, 

— the prototjrpe of Rip Van Winkle, 

— representee! as a goat -herd from 
Sittendorf, who, one day leading his 
herd to pasture on the Kyffhauser, 
was accosted by a young man, who 
silently beckoned him to follow. The 
goat-herd, obeying the direction, was 
fed into a deep dell inclosed by crag- 

fy precipices, where he found twelve 
nightly personages playing at skit- 
tles, no one of whom uttered a word. 
Gazing around him, he ^observed a 
can of wine which exhaled a delicious 
fragrance. Drinking; from it, he felt 
inspired with new life, but at length 
was overpowered by sleep. When 
he awoke, he found himself again on 
tiie plain where his goats were accus- 
tomed to rest. But, rubbing his eyes, 
he could see neither dog nor goats; 
he was astonished at the height of 
the grass, and at trees which he had 
never before observed. Descending 
the mountain and entering the village, 
he found, to his consternation, that 
every thing in the place wore an 
altered look ; most of the people were 
strangers to him; the few acquaint- i 



anoes he met seemed to have grown 
suddenly old; and only at last by 
mntoal mquiries was the* truth elicited 
that he had been asleep for twenty 
years. The story is related in Otmar's 
^* Volcka-Sagen " (Traditions of the 
Harz), Bremen, 1800. See Epimen- 
iDES, Sleepixo Beauty in the 
Wood, and Winkle, Rip Van. 

Toar Epimenidea, yoor loimiolent Peter 
Klmu^ ^ee namml ** Bip Van Winkle." 

Carfyte. 

Kniok'er-bock'er, Die'drioli (de'- 
drik nik'ir-bok'er). The imaginary 
author of a humorous fictitious ^ His- 
tory «f New York," written by Wasii- 
ington Irving. 

Knight of Ia Mancha. See Don 
Quixote. 

Enisht of the S o r r o wfli l Comite- 
nanoe. [Also Knight qftht Woftd 
Countenance, or Knight ojf the Rutftd 
Countenance.'l An appellation given 
to Don Quixote. See Don Quix- 
ote. 

Know-nothings. A name popular- 
ly given, in the United States, to a 
snort-lived party of " Native Amer- 
icans," a secret political order, which 
sprung up in 1853, and into which 
no members were admitted whose 
grandfathers were not natives of Uie 
country. To all auestions regarding 
the moyements or the organization, 
the prescribed reply was, "I don't- 
know;" hence the nickname. The 
cardinal principles of the party were, 
the repeal or radical modification of 
the naturalization laws; the ineligi- 
bility to public office of any but na- 
tive Americans; a pure American 
common-school system; and opposi- 
tion to Catholicism. The party split 
on the slavery question, and tiecame 
divided into ^* North Americans " and 
" South Americans." See Hindoos 
and Sam. 

Eriemhilt. See Chriemhild. 

Eriss Kringle (kring'gl), or Christ 
Einkle (kingk^I). [Yrbm Ger. 
KristkindUm^ Christ-child.] A term 
somewhat vaguely used in the 
United States, — where German and 
Dutch customs prevail, — both for 
Christ in his boyhood and for St 
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Nicholas. It generally meant the 
latter, who, under the influence of 
the former, is presumed to issue his 
rewards to good children, on the vigil 
of his festival, " Christ Kinkle eve," 
disguised in a fur cap and strange 
apparel, with a capacious bag before 
him from which to distribute his 
gifts. Under the name Pelznidiel 
{ptlZj fur), in Germany, he is the 
teiTor of the young at that season, as 
he is presumed to have heard all 
about them from the omniscient 
Christ^hild. He is the Mumbo Jumbo 
of Teutonic nations. By the little 
children he is often propitiated as 
follows: — 



ttach mich flfommi 

I^H ich su dir in Kimmel koram." 

Chiist-child come; make me devont; 
that I may come to thee in heaven. 
On Christmas eve, the young folks 
hang up their stockings in their 
chambers in expectation of being 
held in remembrance by the same 
mysterious stranger, [written also 
Criss Kringle and Criss 
Cringle.] 

KuTera (koo-vft'ift). [Sansk., having 
a wretched bodv.] {Hindu Mpth.) 
The god of riches, represented as 
frightfully deformed, ana as riding ia 
a car drawn by hobgoblins. 
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Iiabe, Queen. See Queen Labe. 

Iiagh'e-siB. [Gr. Aaxwis.'] (Gr. ^ 
. Rom, Myth.) One of the three Fates; 
the one that span the thread of liie. 
See Pabcje. 

I4-oo'm-$. A name originally giren 
. to a tract of country bounded by the 
Merrimack, the Kennebec, the ocean, 
and the "River of Canada," included 
in a royal ^rant to Ferdinando Gorges 
and John Mason. 

Ziadiefl' Peace. . [Fr. La Paix det 
- JDamet.] {Fr, Bist.) Theti«atyof 
peace concluded at Cambrai, in 1529, 
between Francis I. of France, and 
Charles V., emperor of Germany. 
It was so called because it was chief- 
ly negotiated by Louise of Savoy, 
mother to Francis, and Margaret, 
duchess-dowager of Savoy, the em- 
peror's aunt. • 
Iiady Bountiful. A character in 
Farquhar's "Beaux' Stratagem; "a 
benevolent old country gentlewoman 
who goes about curing all sorts of 
distempers. 

To sum up the whole, the dame . . . being 
ti aort of Laay BowUifvi in her way, . . . was 

Sroud of the skill by which she had averted 
le probable attacks of hereditary malady, so 
inveterate in the fiunily of Bridgenorth. 

Sir W. Scott, 

He [Southey] conceives that ... he [the 
macis&ate] ou^ht to be a perfect jack-oHall- 
trades, — architect, engineer, . schoolmaster, 
merchant, theologian, a Leutjf BowU^id in 
every pansh, a Paul Pnr in every house, spy- 
ing, eavesdropping, relieving, admonishing, 
•pending our money for us, choosing our 
opinions for us. Macaulay. 

Iiady of Avenel, The White. See 
White Lady op Avenel. 

Iiady of England. A title conferred 
upon Matilda, daughter of Henr7 I. 
or England, and wife of Geoffi^y 
Plantagenet, by a council held at 
Winchester, April 7, 1141. 

Iiady of Sh&-lott'. A maiden of 
gentle birth and exquisite beauty, 
who fell in love with Lancelot du 
Lac, and died on finding her passion 
unrequited and altogether hopeless. 
Tennyson has made her story the 



snl^ect of one of the mofit beautifal 
of his minor poems. 

Iiady of the Iiake. 1. A name given, 
to Vivian, mistress of the enchanter 
Merlin. She had a palace situated 
in the midst of an ima^n&Tv lake, — 
like that often seen by the traveler 
across tropical deserts, — whose de- 
luding semblance served as a barrier 
to her residence. Here she dwelt, 
surrounded by a splendid court of 
knights and damsels, and attended 
by a numerous retinue. 

2. The title of a poem by tSJt 
Walter Scott, and a name given to 
its heroine, Ellen, the daughter of 
Douglas, the former favorite of King 
James, but now banished, disgraced, 
and living in a secret retreat near 
Loch Katrine. 

Iiady of the Sun. A name given to 
Alice Ferrers (or Pierce), a mistress 
of Edward III. of England, and a 
married woman of great beauty, who 
had been lady of the bed-chamber to 
Queen Philippa. Although Edward 
lavished upon her both honors and 
riches, yet at his death she stole his 
jewels, taking even the rings from 
nis fingers. 

Iiady of Threadneedle Street. See 
Old Ladt of Thkeadneedus 
Street. 

Iiady Touchwood. See Touch- 
wood, Lady. t 

Iift'dr'tdf (4). Son to Polonius, and 
brother to Ophelia, in Shakespeare^s 
tragedy of " Hamlet" 

Iift-feu'. An old lord, in Shakespeare's 
*' All 's WeU that Ends Well." 

l4-ga'do. The name of the capital 
city of Balnibarbi, a continent subject 
to the king of Laputa. (See Gulli- 
ver, Lemuel.) Lagado is celebrated 
for its grand academy of projectors, 
who try to extract sunbeams iinom 
cucumbers, to calcine ice into gun- 
powder, &c. In the description of 
this fancied academy. Swift ridicules 
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> llie speeiilBtiy« philosophers and the 
. false and chimerical pretenders to 
* science who were so common in his 

day. 
Ii'i-us(20). [Gr. Aieo?.] (Gr.^Rom, 

Myth.) A king of Thebes, and the 

father of CEdipus, bj whom he was 

imwittinglj killed. 
XA-ke'di-dn, Isaac. See Jew, The 

Wandering. 

Xiake Poet8»Xiake School, Iiakers, 
09' Iiakists. A nickname given by 
the British critics, near the beginning 
of the present centuxy, to ** a certain 
brotherhood of poets" — to use the 
language' of the ** Edinburgh Review,'* 
vol. xi., p. 214 — who "haunted for 
some years about the lakes of Cum- 
berland," and who were erroneously 
tiiought to have united on some 

■ settled theoiY or principles of com- 
- position and sme. Wordsworth, 

Douthey, and Coleridge were re- 
garded as the chief representatives 
of this so-called school, but Lamb, 
Llovd, and Wilson were also included 
undier the same designation. 

49" " The anther who is now before us 
[Soathey] belongs to a aett of poets tbaf 
has established itself in this ooantry 
within these ten or twelve jears, and is 
looked upon, we believe, as one of its 
chief clutmpions and apostles. The pecn- 
' liar doctrines of this sect it wonld not, 
perhaps, be ver^ easy to explain; but 
that tliey are ditsenters firom the cstab- 

■ Kshed systems in poetry and criticism is 
admitted, and proved, indeed, by the 
whole tenor of their compositions." . . . 
*^ The productions of this school . . . can- 
not be better characterized than by 'an 
enumeration of the sources from which 
tlMir materials have been derived. The 
greatest part of them, we apprehend, will 
be found to be composed of the following 
elements :* 1. The anti - social principles 
and distempered sensibility of Rousseau ; 
his discontent with the present constitu- 
tion of society ; his paradoxical morality ; 
and his perpetual hankerings after some 
unattainable state of voluptuous virtue 
and perfection. 2. The simplicity and en- 

- ergy {horrewo reffrens) of Kotaebne and 
Schiller. 8. The homeliness and harsh- 
ness of some of Oowper-s language and 
versification, interchanged occasionally 
with the innocence of Ambrose Philips, 

■ Mr the quaintness of Quarles and Dr. 

- Donne. From the diligent study of these 
^-few originals, we have no doubt that an 



•ntirs art of peatfy may be ooIleetMl, \if 
the assistaooe of which the very gentlest 
of our readers may soon lie qualified to 
compose a poem as correctly versified a« 
' Thalaba,' and to deal out sentiment and 
description with all the sweetness of 
Lamb, and all the magnificence of Ool^ 
ridge. ' ' Edinburgh lUn, vol. i. 

49" ^* When, some yean ago, a gentle 
man [Mr. Jeffirey], the chief writer and 
conducts of a celebrated review* [the 
' £dinburgh Review ' ] distinguished by 
its hostility to Mr. Southey, spent a day 
or two at Keswiclc [Mr. Southey's place 
of residence], he was circumstantially 
informed by what series of accidents it 
had happened that Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. 
Southey, and I liad become neighbors; 
and how utterly groundless was the sup- 
position that we considered ourselves as 
belonging to any common school but that 
of good sense, confirmed by the long- 
estt9>iished models of the best times of 
Greece, Rome, Italy, and Eng^nd, and 
still more groundless the notion that Mr. 
Southey (for, as to myself, 1 have pub- 
lished so little, and that little of so little 
importance, as to make it almost ludi- 
crous to mention my name at all) could 
luive been concerned in the formation of 
a poetic sect with Mr. Wordsworth, when 
so many of his works had been published, 
not only previously to any acquaintance 
between them, but before Mr. Words- 
worth himself had written any thing but 
in a diction ornate and uniformly sus- 
tained ; when, too, the slightest exami- 
nation will make it evident that between 
those and the after-writings of Mr. South* 
ey there exists no other difiierence than 
that of a progressive degree of excellence, 
ftom progressive development of power, 
and progressive fiicility from habit and 
increase of experience. Yet, among the 
first articles which this man wrote alter 
his return from Keswick, we were char- 
acterized as * the school of whining and 
hypochondriacal poets that haunt the 
Lakes.' " Coleridge. 

Iiake State. A name popularly given 
to the State of Michigan, which bor- 
ders upon the four lakes, Snperior, 
Michigan, Huron, and Erie. 

Iiaka'mL (H'mdu Myth.) The con- 
sort of Vishnu, and the goddess of 
beauty, grace, riches, and pleasure. 
She is a favorite subject of Indian 
painting and poetry, and is pictured 
as a being of transcendent loveliness, 
yet of a dark blue color. 

Iiftiaft Bdokh. The title of a poem 
by Moore, and the name of Its hero- 
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inCi tbe dan^ter of the great An- 
rengzebe. She is betrothed to the 
young king of Bucharia, and sets 
forth with a splendid train of attend- 
ants, to meet him in the delightful 
valley of Cashmere. To amuse the 
languor, or divert the impatience, of 
the royal bride, in the noontide and 
night halts of her luxurious progress, 
a young Cashmerian poet had been 
sent by the gallantry of the bride- 
groom, and, on these occasions, he 
recites the several tales that make up 
the bulk of the poem. With him 
she falls desperately in love, and by 
the time she enters the lovely vale of 
Cashmere, and sees the glittering 
palaces and towers prepared for her 
reception, she feels that she would 
joyfully forego all this pomp and 
splendor, and fly to the desert with 
the youthful bard whom she adores. 
He, however, has now disappeared 
from her side, and she is supported, 
with fainting heart and downcast 
eye, into the presence of her tyrant; 
when a well-known voice bids her be 
of good cheer, and, looking up, she 
sees her beloved poet in the prince 
himself, who had assumed this gal- 
lant disguise, and won her affections, 
without any aid from his rank or her 
engagements. 

IiarnHbro. The piratical fiither of 
Haidee, in Byron's "Don Juan;** 
considered by Coleridge to be the 
finest of all Byron's characters. 

Iiame and TTnatable Feaoe. [Fr. 
Paix Boiteuse et Mal-a$n$e,'\ {Fr. 
ffist.) A name given to a treaty of 
peace, of short duration, concluded 
with the Calvinists^ in 3568, in the 
name of Charles IX., by Biron, who 
was lame. [Called also lU-grounded 
Peace and Paiched-iq) Peace,] 

USk'ml-%, [Gr. Aa/ua.] ( Gr, ^ Bom. 
Myth.) A female phantom, whose 
name was used as a bugbear to 
frighten children. According to tra- 
dition, she was a Libyan queen, a 
daughter of Belus, of great beauty, 
and beloved by Jupiter, for which 
reason the jealous Juno robbed her 
of her children. Lamia, filled with 
revenge and despair, and unable to 



injure Jnno, robbed ofiien of their 
children, whom she afterward mnr« 
dered. Her face became feai^ly 
distorted and ugly by indulgence in 
such savage cruelty, and Jupiter in- 
vested her with still greater terror by 
fiving her the power of taking out 
ereyes and putting them in again 
at will. Lamia is the subject and ti- 
tle of an admired poem by Keats. 

4^ In a later agej a belief sprang up 
in a plurality of Lamiae, handsome 8peo- 
ters, who, by Tolnptuous artifloes, enticed 
young men to tbem, in order to feuit 
upon their flesh and blood. 

Larn'ml-kin. The subject of a well- 
known Scottish ballad. 



" The hero, if such a term is appli- 
cable to the blood'thirsty mason, has been 
celebrated under the names of liunmikin, 
Lamkin, Unkin, Beliokin, Bold Rankin, 
and Balcanqual, and has become, through 
the medium of hcgudicious servants, £• 

Erime terror of the Scottish nursery, 
ike most such ogtWy he is a myth ; at 
least, I have never seen any aatis&ctory 
attempt at his identification, nor has any 
one dtocpvered the locality of tbe castle 
which he built and baptlied wiCh blood.'* 

I^monretta'a Kiss (li'moo'ref). 
[Fr. Le Bauer de Lamourette.} {Fr, 
nist.) A name derisively given to a 
sudden reconciliation of the different 
factions of the Legislative Assembly, 
which had previously been bitterly 
hostile to eac|i other. It was brought 
about, on the 7th of July, 1792, by 
an eloquent appeal of the Abb4 La- 
monrette, constitutional bishop of 
Lyons, — whose name signifies the 
sweethearty — but was of very brief 
duration. [Called also La KeccncU 
Uation Normande^ or The Norman 
BeconciHation, from the countiy of 
the bishop.] 



" '' The deputies of every fbction, 
Boyalist, Constitutionalist, Girondist, 
Jacobin, and Orleanist, rushed into each 
other's arms, and mixed tears with the 
solemn oaths by which they renouneed 
the innovations supposed to be imputed 
to them. The king was sent for to enjoy 
this spectacle of concord, so strangely 
and so unexpectedly renewed. But the 
feeling, though strong, — and it might 
be with many overpowering for the mo- 
ment, — was but like oil spilt on the rag- 
ing sea, or rather like a shot fired aerots 
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fh« waves of a torrent, whieh, though it 
counteracts them by itq momentary im- 
pulse, caoDot for a Becond alter their 
course. The factions, like Le Sage's de- 
mons, detested each other the more for 
haTing been compelled to embrace." 

Sir W. SeoU. 

XiSn'oO'lfit du Ij&o, or Iianoelot of 
the IsSLke, The son of King Ban 
of Brittany, and one of the most 
famous knights of the Round Table; 
equally remarkable for his gallantry 
and good-nature. He was the hero 
' of a celebrated romance of chivalry, 
written in Latin by an unknown au- 
thor, and translated by Walter Mapes, 
in the twelfth century. He received 
the appellation of*' du Lac " from hav- 
ing been educated at the court of Viv- 
ian, mistress of the enchanter Merlin, 
and better known as the Lady of the 
Lake. Lancelot was celebrated for 
his amours with Guinever, the wife 
of his friend and sovereign, King 
Arthur, and for the exploits he un- 
dertook for her sake, which involved 
him in a long and cruel war with Ar- 
thur. Toward the close of his life, 
he became a hermit. 

49- " Thon . . . wert nerer matched 
of none earthly knight's hands ; and thou 
wert the curtiest knight that ever bare 
shield ; and thou wert the truest friend 
to thy lover th^t ever bestrode horse ; and 
thou wert the truest lover, of a sinful 
man, that ever loved woman ; and thou 
wert the kindest man that ever struck 
with sword ; and thou wert the goodliest 
person that ever came among press of 
knights ; and thou wert the meekest man 
and the gentlest that ever ate in hall 
among ladies ; and thou wert the stern- 
est knight to thy mortal fbe that ever put 
spear in the rest." MorU iV Arthur. 

Iiand of Beul&i. In Bunyan's alle- 
gory, "The Pilgrim»s Progress," a 
land of rest and quiet (symbolizing 
the Christian's peace of mind), rep- 
resented as lying upon the hither 
side of the river of Death. In it the 
pilgrims tarry till their summons 
comes to cross the stream, and enter 
the Celestial City. The name occurs 
in Isa. Ixii. 4. 

49- " After this, I beheld until they 

came unto the land of Beulah, where the 

sun shineth night and day. Here, be- 

. causa (hey were weary ^tiiey betook them- 



selves awhite to rest. But a little whlla 
soon refreshed them here ; for the bells 
did so ring, and the trumpets contiDU- 
ally pounded so melodiously, that they 
could not sleep, and yet Uiey received 
as much refireshing as if they had slept 
their sleep ever so soundly. Here also 
all the noise of them that walked the 
streets was, More pilgrims are ceme to 
town ! And another would answer, say- 
ing, And so many went over the wat«r. 
and were let in at the golden gates to^iay ! 
In this land they heard nothing, saw noth- 
ing, smelt nothing, tasted nothing, that 
was offensive to their stomach or mind ; 
only when they tasted of the water of the 
river over which they were to go, they 
thought that it tasted a little bitterish to 
the palate ; but it proved sweet when it 
was down." 

Land of Bondae<). A name given 
in the Bible to Egypt. The Israel- 
ites, during the first part of their so- 
journ in that country, were treated 
with great kindness, and increased 
in numbers and prosperity ; but at 
length " thera arose np a new kinff 
over Egypt, wnich knew not Joseph," 
and who adopted a subtle system to 
afflict and reduce them by making 
them perform forced labor, and soon 
afterward by killing their male chil- 
di«n. This oppression led to the ex- 
odus, the forty years' wandering in 
the wilderness, and the subsequent 
conquest and occupation of the land 
of Canaan. 

Ijand of Cakes. A name sometimes 

given to Scotland, because oatmeal 

cakes are a common national article 

. of food, particularly among the poorer 

classes. 

Hear, Zand o' Cake$ and brither 8cot% 
Yme) Maidenkirk to John o* Groats, 
If theie *s a hole in a* your coats, 

I rede ye tent it: 
A chicl •■ amang 7 ou takin' notes. 

And, ftlth, he 11 pient it JBvmx 




every 

down wMi. w»w ..^^.-i- -i/ ■-•——_ — ;- — ~fi"' i> — 

intelligence. Blaekwoocrt Mug, 

Iiand of Nod. The state or condition 
of sleep, conceived of as a country 
which people visit in their dreams. 

jjgj- This figure is evidently borrowed 
from the use of the English word nod, aa 
denoting the motion of the head in drow- 
siness. Bat it was also, most protebly, 
at first employed as containing a ludi- 
crous allusion to the language of Scripturt 
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b Ngird to Ite eoadoet «f Um flntanir- 
derar : ** And CbIb went out from the 
pfVMiiM of Um Lord, and dwelt in the 
bud of Nod." ( Oen. It. 16. ) 

••And d* ye ken, lam," mM Madge, •* tKcie *■ 

aneer thing* eluuiced liaee ye hae been In 
le Lamd^Nod f " Sir W. Hoott. 

lAnd of Promise. See Promised 
La:7d. 

ZtfUDul of Steady Habits. A name 
by which the State of Connecticut 
is sometimes designated, in allusion 
to the settled usages and staid de- 
portment of its inhabitants. 

lAnd of Wisdom. [Fr. La Paw de 
Sapience.] A name given to Nor- 
mandy, in France, because of the 
wise customs which have prevailed 
there, and also because of the skill 
and judgment of the people in mat- 
ters of jurisprudence. 

Ziane, Wyoliife. A pseudonym of 
Mrs. £. Jenings, a writer of the 
present day. 

iMog'aiAtt, lAan'o^lj^i (2). A 
pseudonym under which ^'Salma- 

• ffundi " was jointly published by 
Washington Irving, William Irving, 
and James K. Paulding. 

Iiftiiffuish, Miss Ijydia. The hero- 
ine of Sheridan*s comedy of *' The 
Rivals;" distinguished lor the ex- 
travagance of her romantic notions. 

Let not thote^ however, who enter into a 
vnien for life without thoee embanraaunenti 
which delight a . . . Lydia Languuh, and 
which are perhaps necessary to excite an en- 
thttiiaatic passion in breasts more firm than 
. theln, auKur worse of their future happinefcs, 
because tncir own alliance is formed under 
calmer auspices. Sir W. Seott. 

Iiantemois, I/tle des (lei dft 15^/- 
ter^nft', 62). See Island of Lan- 
terns. 

U-00'6-6n. [Gr. A«o«A»v.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. My/th.) A son of Priam and 
Hecuba, and a priest of Apollo, or, 
as some say, of Neptune. He op- 
posed the reception of the Wooden . 
Horse into Troy, thinking it some 
artifice of the deceitful Greeks. He 

• and his two sons were killed by two 
monstrous serpents which came from 

• the sea; but the reason of their be- 
ing made to suffer this horrible fate 

- is differently stated. The serpents 
^ fiest entwined the boys, and, when 



fiUfaer attempted to resciM tiiem, 
they involved ana crushed him also 
in their coils. The death of Laocoon 
is the subject of one of the most 
maj^nificeut and celebrated works of 
ancient sculpture still in existence; 
it was discovered in 1506 at Home, 
and is now preserved in the Vatican; 

IA-od'^mi'|. [Gr. AaoA4#cta.] {Gr, 
f Rom. Myth.) The wife of Protes- 
iJaus, whom the followed to the nn- 
der-worid, after his death at the 
hands of Hector. Wordsworth has 
made this myth the sulyect of his 
exquisite poem entitled *^ Laodamia.*' 
See Protesilaus. 

XiA*oiii'e*Kl^ii. [Gr. Aoo/t^SMr.] ( Grm 
^ Rom. Myth.) A king of Troy, 
son of Ilus and Euiydice, and the 
father of Priam, Ganymede, and Ti- 
thonus. With the assistance of Apol- 
lo and Neptune, he built the walls of 
Troy; but, when the work was done, 
he refused to pav the reward which 
he had promised for the labor, and 
expelled them from his dominions. 
Hereupon Neptune sent a sea> mon- 
ster to ravage the country; and in 
comidiance with the command of an 
oracle, a maiden, chosen by lot, was 
from time to time sacrificed to pro- 

Sitiate jt. On one occasion, Laome- 
on^s own daughter Hesione was the 
victim selected ; but Hercules saved 
her on receiving a certain solemn 
promise fh>m her father, which not 
being fulfilled, Hercules killed him. 

Iiapl-thsB. [Gr. Aan-ttfoi.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) Monstrous giants in- 
habiting the mountains of Thessaly. 
At the marriage of their king, Ptrith- 
ous, they fought with the Centaurs 
and vanquished them, but were after- 
ward themselves overcome by Her- 
cules. 

l4-pu't$. The name of a flying isl- 
and described by Swift in his imagi- 
nary '* Travels " of Lemuel Gulliver. 
It is said to be '^ exactly circular, its 
diameter 7837 yards, or about four 
miles and a half, and [it] consequently 
contains ten thousand acres.*' The 
inhabitants are chiefly speculative 
philosophers, devoted to mathemat- 
ics and music ; and such is their ha- 
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bitufll absent-mindednera, that they 

are compelled to employ attendants 

— called ** flappers " — to rouse them 

from their profound meditations, 

when necessary, by striking them 

gently on the mouth and ears with a 

pecuhar instrument consisting of a 

olown bladder with a few pebbles in 

it, fastened on the end of a stick, like 

the swiple of a flail. See Laoado. 

Thoa art an unfortunate philosopher of 

in the throns 
Sir IF. Scoa 



I/j^puta, who has lost hb flapper in the throng. 



Strange It ia, that, whilstall biographers hare 
li^orked with ao much zeal upon the most 
iMurren dates or most baseless traditionB in the 
great poet's lifbf realizing in a manner the 
arauns otLc^nUOr and endeavoring to extract 
Bunlieams firom cueumlters, such a story with 
r^;flAd to such an event . . . should fbrmerlj 
have been dismissed without notice of any 
kind. i>e Qumcejf. 

So materialisins is the spirit of the age. that 
fhe extended stucnr of physical and mechani- 
cal science seems fikely, one of these days, to 
convert our island into a Lc^puta. Keiff/Uley. 

lA'rft. The hero of Byron's poem of 
the' same name; represented as a 
chief long absent from his own do- 
main, who returns at length, attended 
*by a single page. Dark hints and 
surmises are thrown out against him 
by a noble whom he encounters at a 
banquet, and who seems to be pos- 
sessed of some knowledge of the 
manner in which Lara's time has 
been occupied during his prolonged 
absence. This knight disappears 
most opportunely for the reputation 
of Lara, when he should have come 
forward to substantiate the charges 
against him, and is never heard of 
after. A peasant, however, is witness 
to the concealment of a corpse on the 
same night, and the reader is left to 
draw his own conclusions. 

t'rSf. [Lat., pi. of tor, a word of 
Etruscan origin, signifying hrd^ hing, 
or heroA {Rom. Myth.) Tutelary 
deities of particular localities. The^ 
were of two classes: L The domestic 
UireSj or household gods, whose im- 
ages were kept on the nearth in a 
little shrine, or in a small chapel, and 
who were regarded as disembodied 
and guardian spirits of virtuous an- 
cestors ; 2. The public tor«», protect- 
ors of streets, highways, cross-roads, 
&c. [Writlen abo, in an Anglicized 
form, Lars.] 



lift BdfhB. A Protestuit cleiigTmaB, 
whose story — written by Menry 
Mackenzid — ia told in ''The Mir- 



ror. 



II 



{Bom, Myth,) The same 
as LemurtB, See Lkmures. 

• 

Iiaat Man. An appellation given, br 

the parliamentaiy party in England, 

to Charles L (1600-1649), he beinff, 

in their expectation^ the last monarch 

who would ever sit on Uie British 

throne. 

He did not eondder himself as free In cob- 
science to join with any party whleh mi^t b« 
likely ultimately to acknowledge the interest 
of CharlsB Stuart, the sou of the ** Laat Mtm," 
as Charles I. wss Ikmiliarly and iireverentij 
termed by them in their common discourse, 
as well as in their more elaborate predicatioBS 
and harangues. Sir W. Scott, 

IiBStof the Fathers. A title given 
by some Roman Catholic writers to 
St Bernard (1091-1153), one of the 
most influential theologians and vo- 
luminous writers of the Middle Ages. 

Iiast of the Gtoths. Roderick, the 
thirty-fourth and last of the Visi- 
gothic line of kings, who filled the 
throne of Spain from 414 to 711. 

Iiast of the Greeks. [Lat. UlUmus 

GrCBCOruniy Gr. 'Yo-Taros 'EXXrjviav.Jl 

An appellation conferred upon Phil- 
opoemen (b. c. 253-183), a native of 
Arcadia, and the last really ^atand 
successful military leader ot ths an- 
cient Greeks. 



"One of fhe Romans, to praise 
him, called him the Last of the Greeks, 
as if after him Greece had produced no 
great man, nor one who deserved the 
name of Greek." Flutarch^ Trans. 

Iiast of the EInlghts. A title be- 
stowed upon Maximilian I. (1459" 
1519), emperor of Germany. 

» The Last of the KmghU,- with his wQd 
effronteiy and spiiited chsimois - hunting* 
might be despised by the Italians as ** Mai- 
simiiianoFocm Danari [Maximilian the Pen- 
niless]; " but he waa beloved by the Anstii- 
ans as " Our Max." Yonge, 

Iiast of the Mo-hi'oanf . The hero 
of Cooper's novel of the same name, 
by which title the Indian chief Uncaa 
is' designated. 

Last of the Boxnans. [Lat. UUi-' 
mtis Romanorum.'] 1. An epithet ap- 
plied to the Roman general Aetins, 
oy Procopius. When the invasion 
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«f Aftil* to<^ i^ace in A. o. 450, 
AetioB, with the help of Theodoric, 
arrested it first by the relief of Or^ 
leans, and then by the victory of 
Gh&lons. With his death| which oc- 
curred in 454f the last support of the 
-empire tell. 

2. A name given by Marcus Ju- 
nius Brutus to his tellow-conspirator, 
Caius Cassius Longinus (d. b. c. 42), 
one of the murderers of J ulius Csesar, 
and one of the best generals of his 
age. 

3. [Fr. Le Dernier des JiomainsJ] 
A title bestowed upon Fnin9ois Jo- 
seph Terasse Desbillons (1751-1789), 
a celebrated Jesuit, on account of 

' the elegance and purify of his Latin 
style. 

Last of the Troubadotin. A name 
given by his admirers to Jacques 
Jasmin (1798-1864), a native of Gas- 
cony, and the most eminent modem 
patois poet of France. 

U-tl'iius. A son of Fannns, and 
kin^ of the Laurentians, a people of 
Latiiim, in Italy. When ^neas 
. first arrived in Latium, Latinus op- 
posed him ; but he afterward formed 
an alliance with him, and gave him 
his daughter Lavinia in marriage. 

IifttinWar. (Ger. Hist.) An insar- 

- rsdion of the peasantry in Salzburg, 

in 1523, occasioned by the unpop- 

tdarity of an archbishop. It was 

quickly suppressed. 

l4-to'n$. [Gr. AifTi6, Doric, A«ml», 
JSolic, Aaruv.^ ( Gr. <f Bom. Myth.) 
Dau^ter of Cceus, a Titan, and 

. Phoebe, and by Jupiter the mother 
of Apollo and Diana, to whom she 
gave birth on the island of Delos. 
(See Delos.) Ovid("Met. " vi.,fab. 
iv.) relates a story of some clowns of 
Lycia who insulted Latona as she 
■ knelt with the infant deities in arms 
to quench her thirst at a small lake, 
and who were in consequence changed 

. into frogs. « 

I did but prompt the age to quit their elogs 
By the known rules of ancient liberty, 
when straight a barbarous noise enrinms 
me 
Of owls and cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs: 
As when those hinds that were transformed to 
frogs 



Baikd al XcfflMfj twin-bom 

Whidi altar beld the sun and moon bi fee. 

Iianfirhing; Philosopher. Democri- 
tus of Abdera, a celebrated philoso* 
pher of antiquity, contemporary with 
Socrates ; — so called because he al- 
ways made a jest of man^s follies 
and sorrows, his feeble struggles and 

• evanescent works. He is usually 
contrasted with Heraclitns, *^ The 
Weeping Philosopher.^' See Weep- 
ing rHILOSOPHEB. 

Uun9e. An awkward and silly serv- 
ant of Proteus, in Shakespeare's 
** Two Gentlemen of Verona." 

Ii4un'fftl, Sir. One of the knights 
pf the' Round Table, the subject of 
a metrical romance composed by 
Thomas Chestre, in the reign of 
Henry VI. The name has also been 
adopted as the title of a poem by 
James Russell Lowell, entitled ^* The 
Vision of Sir Laun&l." 

iMaxtkilt.pron.Aty^'rk). The Chris- 
tian name of an Avignonese lady, 
young, but already married, tor 
whom, in the year 1327, the poet 
Petrarch conceived a strong though 
Platonic affection, which exercised a 
powerful influence over his life, and 
ended only with his death. He sung 
her praises in **rime," or sonnets 
and eanzoni, which have immortal- 
ized not only her name, but his own. 

Iiaurence, Friar. See Feiab Lau- 

l4-vin'i-$. 1. A daughter of Latinus, 
and the second wife of ^neas. She 
had previously been betrothed to 
Tumus. See Latinus and CsEuaA. 

Sad task I yet argument 
Kot less but more heroic than the . . . raoe 
Of Tumus for Lavinia disespoused. i^ton. 

2. The heroine of a tale introduced 
by Thomson, in his '* Seasons," into 
the poem on " Autumn." See Pale- 

MON. 

Ifaw'8 Babble. A name given to a 
delusive speculation projected by 
John Law (1671-1729), a celebrated 
financier, and a native of Edinburgh. 
In 1716, he established a bank in 
France, by royal authority, composed 
of 1200 shares of 3000 livres each, 
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• wlueh Mon bore a premitun. This 
bank became the office for all public 
receipts, and there was annexed to it 
a Mississippi company, which had 
grants of land in Louisiana, and was 
expected to realize immense sums b^ 
planting and commerce. In 1718, it 
was declared a royal bank, and its 
shares rose to twenty times their 
original value, so that, in 1719, they 
were worth more than eighty times 
the amount of all the current specie 
m France. In 1720, th^ shares sunk 

. as rapidly as they had risen, nearly 
overthrowing the French govern- 
ment, and occasioning great and 
wide -spread financial distress and 
bankruptcy. 

X«az'$-rus. A poor leper, who, in the 
parable of our Lord {Luke xvi.), im- 
plored in vain the pity of a rich man ; 
but after the death of both, Lazarus 
went to heaven, and the rich man to 
hell, where he in turn vainly implored 
help from Lazarus. 

JJ®* This is the only caw in the New Tes- 
tament where a proper name occurs in a 
parable. The use of the word lazxaro ap- 
plied to a leper, and of the words lazaretto 
and laxar-ho%ise for leper hospitals, and 
of tazzaroni for beggars, shows the influ- 
ence which this parable has had upon the 
mind of Christendom. 

Xriiay, Iiawrence. The hero of a 
popular " history,'* or romance, of 
ancient date. ** containing his Birth 
and slothful breeding ; how he served 
the Schoolmaster, his Wife, the 
Squire's Cook, and the Farmer, 
which, by the laws of Lubberland, 
was accounted High Treason ; his 
Arraignment and Trial, and happy 
deliverance from the many treasons 
laid to his charge." 

Xjeague, The. [Fr. La Ligue.] {Fr, 
Hist) Apolitical coalition organized 
in 1576. by the Roman Catholics of 
France, to prevent the accession of 
Henry IV., who was then of the re- 
ibrmed religion. [Called also The 
Holy League (Fr. Jm Sainte Ligue)y 

' and The 'Holy Union (Fr. La Sainte 
Uniony"] 

Zieague and Covenant, Solemn. 

- See Solemn Leagub and Cove- 

. NANT. 



IiMCUd Of Qod*t HmiM. [Fr. Zmm 

delaMaisondelHeu.] {Swiu Hut.) 
A celebrated combination formed by 
the Orisons in 1400, for the pur* 
pose of resisting domestic tyranny. 
[Called also Ca<Uee.] 

Ijeaffiie of the Fublio Gk>od. PFr. 
Ligue du Bien Public] {Fr. Hltt.) 
An alliance, in 1464, between the 
dukes of Burgundy, Brittany, and 
Bourgogne, and other French princes, 
against Louis XI. 

Iieander. [Gr. ActarSpof.] A youth 
of Abydos, famous for his love for 
Hero, a priestess of Sestos, to visit 
whom he nightly swam across the 
Hellespont. See Hero. 

Lfiandre (Ift'Sn'dr, 62. 64, 103). A 
lover in Moli^re's " L'fetourdi." 

I«ear. A fabulous or legendarv king 
of Britain, and the hero of Shake- 
speare's tragedy of the same name. 
He is represented as a fond father. 
. duped, in his old age, bv hypocritical 
professions of love and duty on the 
part of two daughters (Qoneril and 
Kegan), to disinherit the third (Cor- 
delia), who had before been deserv- 
edly more dear to him, and to divide 
his kingdom between her sisters, who, 
by their perfidious and cruel con- 
duct, soon drive the poor old king 
mad. After his misery has reached 
its highest pitch, he is found by the 
daughter wnom he has so deeply in- 
jured ; and, through her tender care, 
ne revives and recollects, her. She 
endeavors to reinstate him upon his 
throne, but fails in her attempt, and 
is hanged in prison, where her broken- 
hearted father dies himenting over 
her. 

Iieamed Blacksmith. An epithet 
sometimes applied to Elihn Burritt 
(b. 1811), who began life as a black- 
smith, and afterward distinguished 
himself as a linguist. 

Iieamed Taflor. A title sometimes 
bestowed upon Henrv Wild, a native 
of Norwich, Enghmd, where he wat 
bom about the year 1684. He was 
in early life a tailor, and, while 
working at his trade, mastered the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syr- 
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iae, Anlrie, and Peirian laagmges. 
[GaUed also The Arabian Tmlar7\ 



U B'atty. A sobri- 

Suet given to NattTf or Nathaniel, 
Inmppo, a celebrated character in 
Cooper's novel of " The Pioneers." 
He re-appears and closes his career 
in " The Prairie." 



" Leatherstoekfai^ stands half-way 
betveen sarage and ciTiliasd Hfe ; he bma 
the freshneM of natiuv, and the firsi- 
frnits of Chriatiaiiity, the seed dropped 
into Tigorons soil. These are the elements 
of one of the most original chaiacters in 
fiction, in whom Cooper has transplanted 
all the efaiTSlry, erer feigned or practieed 
In the Middle Ages, to ttie risers, woods, 
and forests of the nnlnoken New World.'' 

Dupekmek. 

One ifaffy Lfeatkertleekma, one melodione 
sjrnoiMia of man and nature m the WesL 

Carlgle. 

lie Bean. A coortier, in Shakespeare^s 
"As You Like It." 

1^6$, [Gr. Aii&u] (Gr. ^ Ran, 
Myth,) The daugliter of Thestins, 
and the wife of Tyndareus. Jupiter 
foiling in love with her, and visiting 
her in the form of a swan, she bore 
two eggs, from one of which came 
forth Pollux and Helen, and from 
the other Castor and Clytemnestni. 

Iied'dy Ghrip^. The name of the 

heroine in " The Entail," a novel by 

Gait. 

A decreet o* eonxtp Jiamie, as Leddie Cfrmpf 
woold have laid. Prcf.J. WUaon. 

lie Feyre (lu fev'r, 64). The name 
of a poor lieutenant, whose story is 
related in Steme*8 " Life and Opin- 
ions of Tristram Shandy." 

Iiegioii. The name assumed by the 
demoniac, or the unclean spirit, 
spoken of in Mark t. : " My name 
is Le^on ; for we are many." The 
term implies the presence of a supe- 
rior power, in addition to subonii- 
nate ones. 

Ziegion, The Thunderinff. See 
Thumderino Legion. 

Iieg^of-Mutton SohooL A name 
given to those poetasters, who, at- 
taching themselves as parasites and 
dependents to persons of wealth and 
station, endeavor to pay for good 



dmneis and smnptooiisenfertttiiiiieBt 
liy servile flattery of their patron, 
and profuse laudation of him and hlsL 
the ^ \tg of mutton " being supposed 
to typify the source of their inspira- 
tion, which is chiefly gustatory. The 
l^irase was first used by Lockhart, in 
a review of a ridiculous poem entitled 
^ Hours, a Poem in Four Books," 
the author of which is not named. 
Fleors Castle was the seat of the 
Duke of Boxbnrghe, whose mutton 
and hospitality the ihymster appears 
to have shared gieatiy to his deleo- 
tation. 

49- "The chief eonsteOalions in this 
poetical firmament consist of led captains 
and clerical hange».on, wliose pleasnrs 
and iriioae business it is to celebrate in 
taneful verse the Tizioes of some axqpdis 

eitron, who keq» a good table, and has 
terest with the aiehbishop, or the In- 
dia libase. Terily. they have their re- 
ward. The anticipated living fltlls vacant 
in due thne, the son gets a pair of colors, 
or Is sent oat as a cadet, or the happj 
author sacceeds in dining five times a 
week on hock and veniaou, at the small 
expense of actfaig as toad-eater to the 
whole fiunily, from my lord to ttie butler 
inclnaTe. It is owing to the modesty, 
certainly not to the nnmeriealddleleney, 
of this class of writers, that they have 
hitherto obtahied no specific dtetinctdon 
among the authors of the ineeent day. 
We think it incumbent on us to remedy 
this defect: and, in the baptismal font of 
this our magasine, we declare, that in 
the poetical n<nnenc]ature they shall in 
fntaze be known by the style and title 
of The Ltg'Of'Mtaton School." . . . 
*^ He [the bard of Flenrs abovementioned] 
is marked by a more than usual portion 
of the qualities characteristic of the Leg- 
of-Mutton School ; by all their vulgar ig^ 
noranoe, by more tlmn all thdr clumsy 
servility, their &wning adulation of 
wealth and title, their hankering after 
the flesh-pots, and by all the symptoms 
of an utter incapacity to stand straif^t 
in the presence of a great man." 
Z. (J. G. Lockhart), BUukwtnkPs Mag. 
vol. ix. 

Iie-gree'. A slave -dealer, in Mrs. 
Stowe's novel, " Uncle Tom's Cab- 
in ;" a hideous exhibition of the bru- 
talizing influence of slavery. 

Ijeieli, Au-ro'r^ (lee). The heroine 
of Mrs. Browning's poem of the same 
name ; *^ the representative of the 
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ffphitnal and ssthetic spirit of the 
age, through whom are exemplified 
the noble ends and the high omce of 
true art." 

Xieilft. The name of the heroine in 
Byron's poem of "The Giaour;" 
a beautifia slave -girl who suffers 
death for love of her paramour, a 
young "infidel." 

Ijeilah. See Mejnoun. 

Xi.Xi.Ii. The initials and literary 
signature of Letitia Elizabeth Lan- 
don (afterward Mrs. Maclean, 180i^- 
1838), a well-known English poetess. 

JAUe (Ift^le'). An inconseqnential, 
light-headed, gentleman -like cox- 
comb, in Moli^re's " L'^tourdi." 

Xiem'n-rdQ. {Rom. Myth,) Spirits of 
tiie dead thought to wander about 
at night, like i^osts, and to torment 
and frighten the living. 

JtS" Milton Anglicises the word in its 
pronnociation, making it consist of two 
syllables instead of three. 

** In oonacerated earth. 
And on the holr hearth. 
The Lara and Lemvres moan with mid- 
night plaint** Ode on the JTativity, 

Ile-nore^ 1. The heroine of a popular 
ballad, composed by Gottfried August 
Btiiger (1748-1794), the German 
lyric poet. The subject of this ballad 
is an old tradition, which recounts 
the ride of a spectral lover, who re- 
appears to his mistress after death, 
and carries her on horseback behind 
him, ^ a fiction not less remarkable 
for its extensive geographical dis- 
semination, than for its bold imagi- 
native character." 



Biirger is said to have borrowed 
the subject of his poem from an old Eng- 
lish ballad entitled '' The SulTollc Bliracle, 
or a Relation of a Toung Han, who, a 
month after his death, appeared to bis 
sweetheart, and carried her on horseback 
bahind him forty miles in two hours, and 
was never seen afterward but in her 
grave." Biirger, however, contradicted 
this asfiertion, and declared that an old 
Low Dutch ballad ftirnisbed him with 
the idea of Lenore. The traditions prob- 
ably both have a common origin. 

2. The angelic name .of " a rare 
and radiant maiden" mentioned in 
Poe's mystical ballad entitled " The 
Raven." 



Iie'o-'xUtto. Governor of Kemina, in 
Shakespeare's " Much Ado about 
Nothing." 

Iie-onl-d^a of Modem Qreeoe. A 
title given to Marco BozzariSj a Greek 

Satriot, and an heroic soldier, who 
istinj^ished himself in the early 
part of the modem Grecian War of 
Independence, particularly by a suc- 
cessful attack with 1200 men upon 
the van of the Turco-Albanian army, 
4000 strong, at Kerpenisi, on t£e 
aoth of August, 1823. In this en- 
gagement, Bozzaris lost his life. 

Iie-onl-dfta "We'deU (^a^del, 68). A 
name given by Frederick the Great 
to General C. H. Wedell (1712-1782), 
an officer in the Prussian service, on 
account of his heroic defense of the 
Elbe at Teinitz, on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1744. 

Le'o-nlne. A servant to Dionyza, in 
Shakespeare's "Pericles." 

Iie'on-noya'. A fabulous countir, 
formerly contiguous to Cornwall, 
though it has long since disappeared, 
and IS said to m now more than 
forty fathoms under water. It is oft- 
en mentioned in the old romances of 
chivalry. [Written also Leonais, 
Lioness e, Lyonnesse.] 

49" The Lyones or Leonnoys, where Sir 
Tristram was bom (aee Tbistkam, Sia), is 
Ltennois in Brittany. 

For Arthur, when none knew from whence 

he came, 
LrniE ere the people choae him fbr their king, 
RoYUiK the trackleM realms of ZyonneMe, 



Had found a glen, gnj bowlder, and black 
tarn. Tenmytott, 

Iie-on'tdjf. King of SicDia, in Shake- 
speare's " Winter's Tale." 

49" " Jealousy Is a vice of the mind, 
a culpable tendency of the temper, hav- 
ing certain well-known and well-defined 
effects and concomitants, all of which are 
visible in Leontes, . . .' such as, first, 
an excitability by the most inadequate 
causes, and an eagerness to snatch at 
proofit ; secondly, a grossness of concep- 
tion, and a disposition to degrade tha 
object of the passion by sensual fancies 
and images ; thirdly, a sense of shame of 
his own feelings, exhibited in a solitary 
moodiness of humor, and yet, from the 
violence of the passion, forced to utter 
Itself, and therefore catching occasions 
to ease the mind by ambiguities, equi- 
voques, by talking to those who eaxmot, 
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and wbo nre kiMwik not io b« ftUa to, mt- 
dentand what in said to thoSf — in fthort, 
by soliloquy in the form of dialogue, and 
hence, a confused, broken, and fng' 
mentary manner; ronrthly, a dread of 
Tulgar ridicule, as distinct firom a high 
sense of honor, or a mistaken sense of 
duty ; and lastly, and immediately con- 
sequent on this, a spirit of selfish rindic- 
tiveneas." Coleridge. 

Iief 11>I-&. A name given by Catullus 
(b. B. c. 87) to his favonte Ciodia, 
whose praises he celebrates in a num- 
ber of amatory poems. 

Ife'the. [Gr.AiJ^,forgetfulness.] (Gr, 

4" Bom. Myth.) A river in Hades, 

the waters of which caused those who 

drank it entirely to forget the past. 

Tvt off from these, a slow and silent stream, 
Lethe, the river of obliTion, roUs 
Her watery labyrinth: whereof whoso drinks 
Straightway his former sense and being Ibr- 

Foiyew both joy and grie( pleasure andnain. 

Iie'to. [Gr.ATjToi.] (JfytA.) The Greek 
name of Latona, See Latona. 

laeu'oo-the'^ [Gr. Aevnotf^.] {Gr, 

& Ronu Myth.) 1. A name given to 

fno, after she was received among 

the sea-gods. See Ino. 

2. One of the Sirens. See Sirens. 

Iie-va'xi$. [Lat, finom kvare^ to raise.] 
(Rom. Ji^th.) The name of tiie 
ffoddess that protected new-bom in- 
fants when they were taken up irom 
the ground. Kichter used the name 
as the title of an educational work 
which he wrote, and which has been 
translated into English. 

. IieviaU^an of lateratare. An 
appellation veiy generally conferred 
upon Ik*. Samuel Johnson (1709- 
1784), the eminent writer and critic 

Lewis, Monk. See Monk Lewis. 

Iii^b^r. inom. Myth.) An old Italian 
deity, who presided over the cultiva- 
tion of the vine, and fertility of the 
fields. By the later Latin writers, 
the name is used as a synonym of 
JBacchttt, 

liberation, "War of. See War op 
Liberation. 

Iiiberator, The. 1. [Sp. ElLiberta- 
dor.Ji A surname given by the Pe- 
ruvians, in 1823, to Simon Bolivar 



(1785-1881), who established the in- 
dependence of Peru, and also of the 
other Spanish colonies ci South 
America. 

2. A surname given to Daniel 
O'Connell (177&-1847), a celebrated 
Irish political agitator, on account of 
his endeavors — which were, after 
all, unsuccessful — to bring about a 
repeal of the Articles of Union be-r 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. 



U'ke% 



[Gr. Alicia.] ( Gr, 



Iit-sel-4, } 4- Iiam.'Myth.j One of the 
Sirens ; also, a nymph. 

By . . . fur Lioea'$ golden comb, 
WberewiUi she sits on diamond rocks. 
Sleeking her soft aUuriag locks. MtUim. 



A sobriquet 
upon General. 



Iiiglit-liorse Hany. 

popularly conferred ^ 

Henry Lee (175&>1818), a gallant 
American cavalry officer in the war 
of the Revolution, in allusion to his 
rapid and daring movements in battle, 
particularly during the campaign in 
the Carotinas. 

Ulith, or Idlis. In the popular be- 
lief of the Hebrews, a female specter 
in the shape of a finely dressed woman, 
who lies in wait for, and kills, cbil*; 
dren. The old Babbins turned Lilith' 
into a wife of Adam, on whom he 
begot demons, and who still has power 
to lie with men, and to kill children, 
who are not protected by amulets, 
with which the Jews of a yet later 
period supply themselves as a pro- 
tecticm against her. Burton, in his 
** Anatomy of Melancholy,'* tells us, 
** The Talmudists say that Adam had 
a wife called Lilis before he married 
Eve, and of her he begat nothing but 
devils." Heber says, " To revenge 
his deserting her for an earthly rival, 
she is supposed to hover round the 
habitation of new -married persons, 
showering down imprecations on their 
heads. The attendants on the bride 
spend the night in going round the 
house and uttering loud screams to 
frighten her away." A commentator 
on Skinner's-*' Etymologicon Lingun 
Anglicann," quoted in the "' Enc^o- 

ge£a Blj^tropolitana," says that the 
ngUsh word luUaby is derived from 
LiUa, abi I (Begone, Ulith ! ) In the 
demonology of the Middle Ages, Ulis 
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was a ftuMBflirltch, and is introduced 
as such in Uie Walpurgis-night scene 
in Goethe*s '' Faust." 
XJllX-pat. An imaginary conntiy 
described as peopled hy a very dimin- 
utive race of men, in Swift's satirical 
romance entitled *^ Travels into sev- 
eral Kemote Nations of the Woiid, by 
Lemuel Gulliver." The voyage to 
Lilliput is for the most part a satire 
on the manners and usages of the 
court of George I. 

There Is no end to the rarletr of these small 
miasUes of malice with which the Gulliven of 
the world of Uteraturo are aaaailed by the Lil- 
UputioM around them. 7. ifoore. 

Xdzn'bOy or Idm'bua. [Lat., Umbus^ 
'a border.] A region supposed by 
some of the old scholastic theologians 
to lie on the edge or confines of hell. 
Here, it was thought, the souls of 
just men, not admitted into heaven 
or into Purgatory, remained to await 
the general resurrection. Such were 
the patriarchs and other pious an- 
cients who died before the birth of 
Christ. Hence, the limbo was called 
JUmbut PcUrutn, According to some 
of the schoolmen, there was also a 
Limbua Puerorum, or Infantum^ a 
similar place allotted to the souls of 
infants dyin^ unbaptized. To these 
were added, m the popular oninion, a 
Limbus Fatuorum, or Fools* Paradise, 
the receptacle of all vani^ and non- 
sense. Of this superstitious belief 
Milton has made use in his " Paradise 
Lost." (See Book III. v. 440-497.) 
Dante has placed his limbo, in which 
th« distinguished spirits of antiquity 
are confined, in the outermost of the 
circlesof his hell. 

liiinonadidre, Ijs ICnse. See Mube 

LlMONADI^RE, La. 

Iiimp. A Jacobite sign in the time of 
William III., which consisted in the 
zealots for hereditary- right limping 
about at night and dnnking. Those in 
the secret knew that the word ** Limp" 
was formed firom the initials of august 
names, and that the loyalist, when he 
drank his wine and punch, was taking 
off his bumper to Z«ouis, James, Ifary, 
and the Pnnce. 

Iiin-dab'rl-«l6f . A celebrated heroine 
in tiie rsmanoe ealled ** The Minor of 



Knighthood.*' From the great cdeb- 

rity of this lady, occasioned by .the 

popularity of the romance, her name 

was commonly used for a mistress. 

I Talue Tony Foater^ wrath no more than 
• sheUed pearcodt and I wlU vieit hia Xm- 
daMd€$t D/ Baiat Geoigc, be he willing or 
nol Sit W. Scott, 

Idn'd^r. A poetical name formerly in 
use for a swain or gallant 

A tmee, dear FeivusI spare ns thoae moat 
tedious and inalpid persons of all Arcadia. 
I>o not, for heaven'a sake, bring down Cory- 
Oon and Lmdor upon us. Sir IV. Sc9tU 

I have listened to you when you spoke em 
berflt^,— nay, my complaisance has Been so 
great as to answer you en beraire,—toT I do 
not think any thing except tidlenle can come 
of dialoguea betwixt Lmdor and Jeannetott. 

Sir W. Scott, 

Iii'nus. [Gr. Aikov.] {Gr, ^ Bom. 
Myth.) 1. The son of Apollo and 
an Argive princess; torn to pieces by 
dogs. 

2. The son of Apollo and Terp- 
sichore, and the instructor of Orpheus 
and Hercules, the latter of whom 
killed him by a blow with a lyn, 

Ifionesae: See Lsonnots. 

Idonof Gkxl. A title conferred upon 
Ali (597-660), son of Abu Taleb, tlie 
uncle of Mahomet. He was distin- 
^ished for his eloquence and valor 
m defense of Islamism. 

Idon of the North. A title bestowed 
upon Gustavus Adolphns (1594- 
1632), king of Sweden, and the bul- 
wark of the Protestant faith during 
the Thnrty Years' War. 



That great leader, captain, and king, the 
Lionofute KortK, . . . had a way of winning 
battles, fesking towns, overrunnins countries, 
and levying contributions, which made his 
aenioe irresistibly delectable to all true-bred 
cavaliers who follow the noble profession of 
arms. Sir W, Scott. 

His task at this battle of Lntzen seems to 
have been a very easy one, simply to see the 
Lion of the A'orth brought down, not by • 
cannon-shot, as is generally believed, but by 
a traitorous pistol-bullet. Carlffle. 

Idon of the Sea. [Port Ledo do 
Mar.] A name formerly g^ven to 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

I48'm&-ha'go, Captain. A superan- 
nuated ofiicer on hal^^y, who fig- 
ures in Smollett's '' Expedition of 
Humphry Clinker '* as the favored 
suitor of Miss Tabitha Bramble. He 
is described as a hard-featured and 
forbidding Scotchman, of the most 
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ringolar dress and mannen, 8e]f«m- 
ceited, pedantic, rudCf and disputa- 
tious, with a jealous sense of honor, 
and strong national pride. 

4^ '* Lismahago is the flower of the 
flock. His tenaciouiiDess in argument is 
not so deiightfhl as the relaxation of his 
logical seTerity when htf finds hia fortune 
mellowing in the wintry smiles of Mrs. 
Tabitha Bramble. This is the best-pre- 
■erred and most seyere of all Smollett's 
characters. The resemblance to *I>on 
Quixote ' is only just enough to make it 
interesting to the critical reader without 
giving offense to any body else." 

HBuUtt. 



In qnottnc these ancient aatiioritisB. I mutt 
not fonet the more modem sketch era Scot- 
tiah soldier of the old ^whion, by a master- 
hand, in the character of lAamahago^ since 



the existence of ttiat doughty captain alone 
must deprive the present author of all claim to 
orijpnality. Sir W. ScotL 

Idttle, Thomas. A pseudonym — in- 
ten4ed as a plajfiil allusion to his 
diminutive stature — under which 
Thomas Moore, in 1808, published a 
volume of amatory poems. 

Idttle Comedy. A name ' familiaily 
given to Miss Catharine Homeck, — 
afterward Mrs. Bunbuir, — an ac- 
quaintance and friend of Goldsmith. 
The 8obri(|uet was probably thought 
to be indicative of her disposition. 
She is described as being intelligent, 
sprightly, and agreeable, as well as 
very beautiful. 

laitUe CorporaL [Fr. Le Petit Capo- 
ral."] A familiar appellation jocose- 
ly conferred upon General Bonaparte^ 
immediately after the battle of Lodi 
(1796), by the soldiers imder his 
command, on account of his juvenile 
appearance and surpassing bravery. 
Ever afterward, even as First Consul 
and as emperor, he was popularly 
known by this honorary ana affec- 
tionate title. 

Idttle Pauphin. [Fr. Le PetU Dau- 
phin.] {Fr. Bist!) A name given 
to the Duke de Boui^ogne, eldest 
son of Louis the Dauphin (commonly 
called the Great Dauphin), who was 
the son of Louis XI v. 

Ijittle-exidiaaa, See Bio-E27DIAns, 
The. 

Ifittle England. A name popularly 
given to Barbadoes by the inhabitants. 



Iiittle Giaat. A popular flobrianet 
conferred upon Stephen A. DougUs, 
a distinguisned American statesman 
(1813-1861), in allusion to the dispar- 
ity between his physical and his in- 
tellectual proportions. 

Idttle John. A- celebrated follower 
of the still more celebrated English 
outlaw, Robin Hood. His surname 
is traditionally said to have been 
Kailor. See Robin Hood. 

49^ " It is certam that another of Ote 
Sherwood heroes has imprinted his naoM 
upon our family nomenclature in the 
shape of littl^hn." Lower. 

In this our spadons isle, I think then is not 

one 
But he hath heard some talk of him and 

LittUJohn. DrayttML 

A squat, braad, LHUe^ohn sort of figure, 
leaning on a quarteiHitaff, and weaiinc a 
jerkin, which . . . had once been of the Ua- 
eoin green. Sir W. Scott, 

Idtae-John, Hn^^ The designa- 
tion given by Sir Walter Scott to hia 
grandson, «M>hn Hugh Lockhart, to 
whom he addressed the " Tales of a 
Grandfather." 

Ijittle Ma^cian. A sobriquet con- 
ferred hpon Martin Van Buren (1782- 
1862), rresident of the United States 
from 1837 to 1841, in allusion to his 
supposed political sagacity and tal- 
ents. 

Idttle Marlborough (mawl'biir-o). 
A sobriquet given to Count von 
Schwerin (1684-1757), a Prussian 
field-marshal, and a companion-in- 
arms of the Duke of Marlborough. 

The LUtlB Marlborough— BO they call him 
(for he was at Blenheim, and has abrupt, hot 
ways)— will not participate in Frince Karl's 
consolatoiy visit, then I Carli/le, 

Iiittle Master. A title given to Hans 
Sebald Beham, a y&ry celebrated 
painter and engraver of the sixteenth 
century, on account of the extreme 
smallness of his prints. The name 
was also given to other artists of the 
same century. 

Iiittle I^-ell. A child, in Dickens*s 
novel of " The Old Curiosity Shop; " 
distinguished for the celestial purity 
of her character, though living amid 
scenes of selfishness and shame, of 
passion and crime. 

Idttle Paris. A name given to tiie 
city of Milan, in Italy, from its re- 
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semblance, in point of gBye^jj to the 
French capital. 

Idttle Parliament. The same as 
Baritone's Parliament See Barb- 
bone's Parliament. 

Xiittle Ped'dliiiK-t^n. An imagina- 
fy locality in which humbug, qaack- 
eiy, cant, puffery, affectation, immit- 
igated selBshness, and other social 
vices abound. It is described in a 
work of the same name, written by 
John Poole, — a eood-natured and 
amusing satire on the present condi- 
tion of literature, art, criticism, and 
social intercourse. 

Th« would-be founder of • gnat Blave em- 
■pirefJeflSsnon DaviB] could now hardly lead 
&• detMtea of LitOe Peddlington. 

Boston Evening Drwucnpt^ May 1, 1888. 

laitfile Queen. A sobriquet given to 
Isabella of Valois (1387-1410), who 
married Richard II., king of Eng- 
land, when but eight years old, and 
was left a widow when but thirteen. 

Iditae Bed Bidinfl^-hood. [Fr. Cha- 
pei'Wi Rouge, Ger. RoUiMppchenJ] 
The heroine of a well-known nurseiy 
tale, which relates her encounter with 
a wolf in a forest, the arts by which 
he deceived her^ and her tragical 
end. Grimm derives the story from 
a tradition current in the region bor- 
dering upon the river Main, in Ger- 
many. The legend is, however, 
widely disseminated. In the Swed- 
ish variation of the story, Little Rid- 
ing^ood takes refuge m a tree, the 
wolf meanwhile gnawing away at 
the roots, when her lover, alarmed 
by her cries, comes up just in time 
to see the tree fall and his mistress 
trashed beneath it. 

No man, whater» his flensibility may be, 
ia erer aflfected by 'Hlamlet " or ** Lear ** aa a 
little girl is affected by the stoiy of poor Red 
JtidinQ-hood. MaeauJaif. 

Iiittle Bhody. See Rhodt, Little. 

lattle 'Whifi:. A sobriquet given to 
Anne, Countess of Sunderland, sec- 
ond daughter of the great Duke of 
Marlborough. She is described as 
*^ mther petite in person;" and it is 
said that she **did not disdain the 
appellation conferred upon her, at a 
time when every thing bore the en- 
signs of party of one kind or other." 
She died April 16, 1716. 



Iioathly Iiftdy. A hideous creatnre 
whom Sir Gawain takes to be hia 
wife, when no one else would have 
her, and who becomes a beautifhl 
woman on the moment of being mar- 
ried to him, havin|f previously been 
imder the power of a malignant en- 
chanter. The story forms the sub- 
ject of an old ballad entitled " The 
Marriage of Sir Gawain," and occun 
under other forms in our early litera- 
ture. See Gawain, Sir. 

The walla of the apartment were partly 
tiothed with grim old tapestry reprcaentinc 
the memorable atoiy of Sir Chiwaln'a weddincl 
in which fUll justice waa done to the ogUneM 
of the Loathly Lady ; although, to judge Ihmi 
hia own looks, Uie gentie knight had lesa 
reason to be diuruated with the match on ac- 
count of disparity of outward fkror than tha 
zomancer has given ua to understand. 

Sir W.JSeeU. 

IjO-ohl'eL Shr Evan Cameron (d. 

1719), of Lochiel, sumamed ^The 

Black," the ruler of the Camerons, 

who in personal qualities has been 

described as unrivaled among the 

Celtic princes; "a aracious master, 

a trustv ally, a terriUe enemy." He 

figured largely in the wars of the 

Highlands, but ultimately took the 

oatns to the government of Wilham 

III. His grandson, Donald Cameron 

(d. 1748), was sometimes called **The 

Gentle Lochiel." 

Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shaU meet thee In batfl*- 
array. Oan^pbeiL 

Iio^h^in-var'. The hero of a ballad 
by Sir Walter Scott, sung by the fiur 
Lad;^ Heron, in "Marmion." Ap- 
pearing suddenly at Netherby Hall, 
where his sweetheart is to be sacri- 
ficed in marriage to 
** a laggard in love, and a dastaxd In war,** 

he persuades her to join with him in 
one last dance, and, on reaching the 
hall-door, where his horse is standing, 
whispers in her ear, swings her to 
the croup, and, sprindng into the 
saddle, carries her off before the 
eyes of the astonished bridegroom 
and his friends, who pursue them 
without success. 

And so I come, —like Loehmoar, to tread m 

single measure. 
To purchase with a loaf of bread a angaT-plnm 

of pleasure. Mabme*, 

Iiooklt. A character in 6ay*8 '* Beg- 
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flu's OpoRA.** The ^nanel between 
Peachmn and Loekit was an allu- 
tion to a personal collision between 
Walpole and hiB colleague, Lord 
Townatend. See Peacuum. 

When yoa peendatthc misty priMoer in 
the doelE. yon were always remmded of Cap- 
tain Macncath in liia ccllt wbm the inlinmaa 
Mr. Loctit wmildnt allow him mny more 
fftn^i^. and threatened to clap on extra fet- 
ien in defluilt of an immediate supply on the 
capCaia*apaitor'*9Bniisli,"orJ8il4fees. Sola. 

Tjodka^efT^ An outlawed archer, in 
Sir Walter Scott's novel of " Ivan- 
hoe." Under this name the author 
has represented Robin Hood, who, 
according to ballad authoritj, some- 
times assumed it when in disguise. 
It is said to have been the name of 
the village where he was bom. 

Zk/oo-Vo'odf. A nickname formerlj 
given to adherents of the Democratic 
party in the United States. It origi- 
nated in 1834, from an incident that 

' oecnrred at a meeting in Tammany 
Hall, New York. There being a 
great diversity of sentiment among 
those who were present, a scene of 
confusion and tumult took place, 
during which the chairman left his 
seat, and the gas-lights were extin- 
guished, with a view to break up the 
meeting. But the opposite faction 

Sroduced loco-foco matches and can- 
les, relighted the hall, continued the 
meeting, and accomplished their ob- 
ject 

XlO-orine^ A son of Brutus, a fabu- 
lous king of ancient Britain. By his 
fiither^s death, he became king of 
Loegria, or £ngland. See Sabrina. 

Jiod'o-vi'oo. A Venetian, kinsman 
to Brabantio, in Shakespeare's trag- 
edy of " Othello." 

XiOB'srl-^ (le^gi1-ft). In the romances 
of chivalry, and' among the fabulous 
historians, an old name^for the part 
of Britain occupied by the Saxons. 
It is said to be of Welsh origin. 

liO^kiB-mnA. A fairy in Ariosto's 
" Orlando Furioso ; " a sister of Alcina 
and Morgana. She teaches Ruggiero 
how to master the hippogrin, and 
gives Astolpho a book and a horn of 
wonderful power. 

ZK^'grea. Another form of Loagrkif an 



<^ name for Ensland, in the nmumces 
of chivaliy. [Mrritten also L o g r i s.] 

Fairer than feisned of old, or Ihbled since. 

Of Hiiiy damseu, met }n forest vide 

By knights of Zo^res or of Liy ones. JhlUm, 

IiOki (lo'kee). [Old Norse fodba, to 
tempt.] {ScamL Mytk.) A sort of 
£daaic Satan; a demigod descended 
from the Giants, but amnitted among 
the gods, mingling freely with tiiem 
as an associate and equal, yet essen- 
tially oppoeed to them, being full of 
all manner of guile and artilice, and 
often bringing them into penloua 
plights, from which however, he 
a^ain extricates them by his cun- 
nmg. He treacherously contrived the 
death of Baldur (see Baldur), and 
was, in conseouence, made to suiTer 
the most ternole punishment, being 
bound with the intestines of his sons 
to a sharp subterranean rock, where 
two enormous serpents continually 
drop torturing venom on his limbs. 
His persona] appearance is described 
as very beautiTul. He is often called 
Ata-ixM^ to distinguish him from his 
kinsman, Utgard-Loki; but the two 
are sometimes confounded. See Ut- 
OARD-LoKi. [Written also Lok, 
L o k e.] 

Iiolli-ns. A mysterious author often 
referred to by the writers of the Mid- 
dle Ages; but so vain have been the 
attempts to discover and identify him, 
that he must be regarded as the ignU- 
Jatutts of antiquaries. " Of Lollius," 
says one of these unhappy and baffled 
investigators, " it will become every 
one to speak with deference.*^ Ac- 
cording to Coleridge, *' Lollius, if 
a writer of that name existed at all, 
was a somewhat somewhere." Diy- 
den calls him " a Lombard." 

Iione-8tar State. The State of 
Texas; — so called from the device 
on its coat of arms. 

Long, Tom. The hero of an old 
popular tale entitled "The Merry 
Conceits of Tom Long, the Carrier, 
being many pleasant Passages and 
mad Pranks which he observed in 
his travels. " 

Iion'g&-Tille. A lord attending on 
the king of Navarre, in Shake- 
speare's " Love's Labor 's Lost." 
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Iion'gl-ufl. A name given in the 
Middle Ages to the knight, or soldier, 
"who pierced the side of the Saviour 
with his sword, to ascertain if he were 
dead. 

IionK Meg of Westminster. A 

" lusty, bouncing romp " and pro- 
curess of the sixteenth century, wnose 
** Life and Pranks " were " imprinted 
At London," in 1582, and subse- 

auentlv. She is often alluded to by 
le older English writers. 

Iions Parliament. (En^, Hist,) 
The name which is commonly used 
by historians to designate the cele- 
brated parliament which assembled 
Kovember 3, 1640, and was dissolved 
by Cromwell, April 20, 1653. 

IiOiig Peter. fD. Langt Peter ^ It. 
Pietro Lunpo^ Fr. Long Pierre^ A 
sobriquet given to the eminent Flem- 
ish painter, Peter Aartsen (1507- 
1573), on account of his tallness. 

IfOnK Scribe. A sobriquet given to 
Vincent Dowling (d. 1852), an em- 
inent British sportsman, and an in- 
fallible authority on all matters con- 
nected with field or other sports. He 
was remarkable for his great height. 

Zions Tom Coffin. A character in 
Cooper's novel, " The Pilot ; " " prob- 
ably the mo»t widely known sailor 
character in existence. He is an 
example of the heroic in action, like 
Leatherstocking, losing not a whit of 
his individuality in his nobleness of 
soul." 

Zona Tom Coiffln hfmself will be for fttchiiif 
me, -with a shroud in o&e hand, and a dea(f 
light in the other. Hood. 

Iior-brul'grud. The metropolis of 
the imaginary countiy of Brobding- 
nag, visited by Gulliver. The word 

. is humorously said to mean, " Pride 
of the Universe." 

lK>rd BSi'Qh$n. The title of an old 
ballad o^ which there are many 
versions, Scottish and English, and 
the name given to the hero, who is 
said to have been Gilbert Becket, 
father of the renowned St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. [Called also Lord 
Bateman."] 

Iiord Burleigh (bur'U). The name 
of a character in Mr. Puffs tragedy 



of the " Spanish Armada,** in Sheri- 
dan's farce of "The Critic." He 
says nothing, bein^ a minister " with 
the whole anairs ot the nation on his 
head," and therefore havmg no time 
to talk ; but he comes forward upon 
the stage, and shakes his head ex- 
travagantly, — an action which is 
thus explained by Mr. Puff: " By 
that shake of the head, he gave vou 
to understand, that, even though they 
had more justice in their cause, and 
wisdom in their measures, yet, if 
there was not a greater spirit shown 
on the part of the people, the countiy 
would at last fall a sacrifice to the 
hostile ambition of the Spanish mon- 
archy." 

If her looks express all this, mj dear TInto, 
replied I, intemiptine him, your pencil rlTals 
the dramatic art of Mr. Pun, who crammed a 
whole complicated sentence into the exprea- 
iiye shake of Lord Burleigh's h«»d. 

Sir W. Scott. 

There are no such soliloquies in nature, it 
is true; but, unless they were received as a 
conventional medium of communication be- 
twixt the poet and the audience, we should 
reduce dramatic authors to the recipe of Mas- 
ter Puff, who makes Lord Bvrleigk intimate a 
long train of political reasoning to the audi- 
ence, by one comprehensive shake of his nod- 
dle. Sir W. Scott. 

The Provost answered with another saga- 
cious shake of the head, tliat would have done 
honor to Lord Burleigh. Sir W. Scott, 

140x6. Fanny. A sobriquet conferred 
upon Lord Hervey, a foppish and 
eneminate English nobleman of the 
eighteenth centiuy. He was in the 
habit of painting his face to conceal 
its ghastly paleness. See Spobus. 



" The modem Fanny is apparently 
of the days of Anne, eoming into notice 
with the beautiful Lady Fanny Shirley, 
who made it a great favorite, and almost 
a proverb for pretdness and simplicity, 
BO that the wits of Oeorge II.'s time called 
John, Lord Hervey, *Lord Fanny,* for 
his effeminacy." Yongt. 

Rake IVom each ancient dunghill evety pearl. 
Consult Lord Fanny and confide in Curll. 

BtfroHw 

Iiord Foppington. See Foppington, 

Lord. 

IfOrd Ghtwkey. A nickname given 
to Richard GrenvHle, Lord Temple 
(1711-1770), m the pasquinades of 
his time. 

Iiord Harry. A vulgar name for the 
Devil. See Old Harry. 
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By the Lord Bctmi^ be eeri traet llghllnir 
in meat, drink, end ctoth to him. Conffreve, 

Iiord lidv'el. The hero of an ancient 
and well-known Scottish ballad. 

Iiord of Crasy Castle. A sobriquet 

of John Hall Stevenson (1718-1785), 

author of some clever, but licentious 

poems, called " Crazy Tales." His . 

residence was at Skelton Castle,— 

nicknamed " Crazy Castle, " — an 

ancient and ruinous mansion near 

Guisborough. 

His [Sterne's] conrerMtton was enliqated 
md witty, but Johnson complained that it 
irat marked by license better suiting the 
company of the Lord nf Crazjf OcuUle than of 
the Great Moimlut Sir W. ScoU. 

Iiord of the Isles. A title assumed 
by Donald, a chief of Islay, who, in 
1346, reduced the whole of the Heb- 
rides, or Western Isles, under his 
authority. It was also borne by his 
successors. 

Iiord Ogleby. See Oolebt, Lord. 

Iiord Peter. A humorous desipiation 
of the Pope in Arbuthnot's " History 
of John Bull." 
Iiords of Idttle Egypt. A title 
. assumed by the leaders or chiefs of 
a horde of gypsies, who entered Hun- 
gary and Bohemia from the East, 
givmg themselves out as Christian 
pilgrims. 

Of the kingly demeanor and personal 
achievements of old Will Fow [a gypsy chief 
in Scotland], many curious particulars are 
related. He never fbigot his high descent 
ftom the Lords iffLiUte £gypi. 

£ladtwood*$ Mag. 

Iiord Stnitt. Charles II. of Spain ; 
— so called in Arbuthnot's satire en- 
tiUed " The History of John Bull." 

Every body must remember . . . the par- 
o^nrsm of n^^e into which poor old Lord Strutt 
ftll, on hearing that his runaway servant 
Nick Frog, his clothier John Bull, and his old 
enemy Lewis Balx)on, had come with quad- 
rants, poles, and ink-horns to survey his 
estate, and to draw bis wUlfbr him. 

Macmdaw- 

ZiO-ren'zo. 1. A young man in love 
with Jessica, Shyjock's dauprhter, in 
Shakespeare's '* Merchant of Venice." 
2. Tne name of a character in 
Young's " Night Thoughts," repre- 
sented as a person of a thoroughly 
debauched and reprobate life, and by 
some supposed to be the portrait of 
the poet's own son, but probably 



nothing more than an embodiment 

of imaginarv atheism and unavailing 
remorse and despair. 

ladr're^uer, Harry. The hero of a 
novel of the same name by Charles 
James Lever (b. 1806); also, a pseu- 
donym of the author. 

Iio-san'tl-ville. [That is, £, the river 
Licking, ot (I^t.), the mouth, and^ 
opposite to, vi//e, a town or city: the 
town opposite the mouth of the Lick- 
ing.] The original name of the city 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Iio-tha'ri-o (9). One of the dramrUii 
persona in Rowe's tragedy, " The 
Fair Penitent." His character is 
that of a libertine and a seducer, and 
has served as the prototype of that 
of many dramatic and romance he- 
roes. 

Is dUs Oaat bangfa^ gaUani, fi^ LoAarw f 

Rowe, 

Shorn of their plames, our moon-ctmck son- 
neteers 

Would seem bat jackdaws eroaklag to Otm 
spheres I 

Our gay Lothariot, with their Byron cuils, 

Woiud pine like oysten cheated of their 
pearls. Holme*. 

Iiovel, IiorcL See Lord Lovel. 

Iidvelftoe. The hero of Richardson's 
novel, "The Histonr of Clarissa 
Harlowe," represented as an unscru- 

Eulous voluptuary, who has devoted 
is life and nis talents to the subver- 
sion of female virtue. He is, perhaps, 
the most finished picture of a self- 
possessed and insinuating libertine 
ever drawn. The character is an 
expansion of that of Lothario in 
Rowe's " Fair Penitent" See Har- 
lowe, Clarissa. 

- The eternal laws of poetry regained their 
power, and the temporaiy ikshions which had 
superseded those laws went after the wig of 
Lovtlace and the hoop of Clarissa. 

Jfocemlay. 

Iiover's Leap. The promontory from 
which Sappho is said to have thrown 
herself into the sea; Leucate, on the 
south-western extremity of Lcucas, 
now Santa Maura. 

Iiovers* War. FFr. Guerre de^ Amon- 
reux."^ (Fr. Joist.) A name given 
to a civil war in the year 1580, during 
the reign of Henry V. It was so 
called because it arose from the jeal- 
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misies and rivalries of the leaden, 
who were invited<to meet at the palace 
of the queen-mother. 

Xiow-hfiela. See High-heels. 

IioyB, lie Capitaine. See Captain 

L(>YS. 

lireux (Iroo). King Arthur's seneschal, 
introduced in romances of the Hound 
Table, and always represented as a 
detractor, a coward, and a boaster. 

Iiubberland. The same as Cockapne, 
for which name it was substituted bv 
the English poets of the sixteenth 
century. Hence, also, a burlesque 
name anciently applied to London. 
See C!ocKAGNE. 

But the idea which Sxhjka entertained of 
lodging the executive goTemment in a Grand 
Elector, who was to be a very model of a king 
of LiAijeriaml. waa the ruin of hi« plan. 

Su- W. ScoU. 

Black Forests and the glories of Xubberlon/f, 
•ensuality and horror, the specter-nun and 
charmed moonshine, shall not be wanting- 

Cariyle, 

Zin-oa8'l4. A poetical name under 
which Richard Lovelace (1618-1658) 
celebrated the praises of ** the lady 
of his love," whom he usually called 
Lux Casta, Antony Wood says that 
she was *^a gentlewoman ot great 
beauty and fortune, named Lucy 
Sacheverell ; " but W. C. Hazlitt, the 
latest editor of Lovelace's works 
(London, 1864), thinks the statement 
" may reasonably be doubted." 

3[iuce. Sen^ant to Adriana, in Shake- 
speare's " Comedy of Errors." 

Xiu-cen'ti-o. Son to Yincentio, in 
Shakespeare's ** Taming of the 
Shrew.^' 

XiU-oet't$< The name of a waiting- 
woman to Julia, in Shakespeare's 
** Two Gentlemen of Verona." 

IiU^ci-a'n^ Sister-in-law to Antiph- 
olus of Ephesus, in Shakespeare's 
** Comedy of Errors." 

IiU-cI-f^r. One of the names of the 
Devil, being applied to him from 
an allegorical interpretation by the 
Church fathers of a passage in Isaiah 
(xiv. 12), in which tne king of Baby- 
lon is likened to the morning star. 
Wierus makes him the highest officer 
of justice in the infemid court or 
empire. 



" Lneifinr is, la fltet, no pvo&iM or 
Satanic title. It is the Latin LuH/erus, 
the light- bringer, the morning star, 
equivalent to the Greek ^a^pof , and 
was a Christian name in early times, borne 
even by one of the popes. It only ac- 
quired its present association from the 
apostrophe of the ruined king of Bab- 
ylon, in Isaiah, as a fallen star : * Uow 
art thou fiillen from heaven, O Lndfer, 
■on of the morning ! * Thence, as this 
destruction was assuredly a type of the 
Ikll of Satan, Milton took Lucifer as the 
title of his demon of pride, and this name 
of the pure, pale herald of daylight lias 
become hateItU to Christian ears." 

Yonge. 

IiU-oi'&$. [Lat, fVom ifux, light, be- 
cause she brings to light.] {Bom, 
Myth.) The go<ldess ot childbirth, a 
daughter of Jupiter and Juno. 

Iiu'oi-o. A fantastic, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy, *^ Measure for Measure," 
who, without being absolutely de- 
praved or intentionally bad, has be- 
come, through want of consideration, 
both vicious and dissolute. 

The Introductory Epistle Is written, In 
Xticto'f phrase, "according to the trick," and 
would never liaTe appeared had the writer 
meditated making but avowal of the work. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Mr. Hunt treats the whole matter a little too 
much in the easy style oiLucio. Macautaif. 

Iiud. A mythic king of Britain, said 
to have given his name to London. 

The fiimous Cassibelan, who was onee at pmnt 
(O eiglot Fortune) to Master Cassar's sword. 
Made LutTs town with n^olcing bright, 
And Britons strut with courage. Shak, 

Iiud, Qeneral. A name of great 
terror given to the feigned leader of 
bands of distressed and riotous arti- 
sans in the manufacturing districts of 
England, who, in 1811, endeavored 
to prevent the introduction of power- 
looms, — that is, looms worked by 
machinery, — which they thought 
Would lessen the amount of manual 
labor. In 1816, they re-appeared, but 
were put down, after a short and 
sharp riot in London, by the police 
and military. The real leaders ap- 
peared in women's clothes, and were 
called " Lud's wives." 

4^ " Above thirty years befbre this 
time [1811], an imbecile named Ned Lad, 
living in a village in Leicestershire, was 
tormented by the boys in the streets, to 
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Us perpetual irritation. One day, In s 

Seat passion, lie pursued one of the boys 
to a bouse, and, being unable to find 
him, he broke two stocking-frames. His 
name was now either taken by those who 
broke frames, or was given to tbem. When 
frames were brokeu, Lud had been tliere ; 
and the abettors were called Luddites." 

H. Martineau. 

Iiudwis der Springer (idot'^ik d^f 
8pring'€f ). [Ger., Louis the leaper.] 
A name popularly given in Germany 
to a margrave of Thuringia, bom 
in 1042. There is a tradition of his 
having become attached to the Pals- 
gravine Adelheid of Saxony, -whose 
husband, Frederick III., he killed, and 
then married her. For this he was 
imprisoned in the castle of Giebich- 
enstein, near Halle, and escaped by 
a bold leap into the Saale. 

One of their Bieten, too, rristera of the msr- 
gravefl of Brandenbunr in nie eleventh eentu- 
ly,] had a strange aoVentnre with *^lMdwig 
Me 5i>rm9er,*' — romantic, mythic man, fit- 
mom in the German world, over whom my 
zeaden and I must not pauM at this time. 

Oarl^le. 

IiUSg'n&gg. The name of an imagi- 
nary island about a hundred leagues 
south-east of Japan, mentioned in 
Swift's fictitious *^ Travels" of Lem- 
uel Gulliver. In the account of this 
country and its inhabitants, we are 
shown how miserable would be the 
consequence of human beings' re- 
ceiving a |)rivilege of eternal life, 
unaccompanied by corresponding 
health, strength, and intellect. 

Iiumber State. A popular designa- 
tion for the State of Maine, the inhab- 
itants of which are largely engaged 
in the business of cutting and raft- 
ing lumber, or of converting it into 
boards, shingles, scantlings, and the 
like. 

IiumpOdn, Tony. A young, clown- 
ish country squire, the foolish son of 
a foolish mother, in Goldsmith's com- 
edy, " She Stoops to Conquer." 



"He is in his own sex what a hoi- 
den is in the other. He is that vulgar 
nickname, a hobbetyhoy^ dramatized ; 
forward and sheepish, mischievous and 
idle, cunning and stupid, with the vices 
c{ the man and the follies of the boy; 
fond of low company, and giving him- 
self all the airs of consequence of the 
young squire." HazlUt. 



Ton ask me ftnr the plan. I have no plan. 

I had no plan; but 1 had, or have, materials; 
thourh. If, like Tontf Lwnpkim^ " I am tobe 
snubbed no when I am in siMritB,** the poem 
will be naught, and the poet turn serious 
■gain. Bjfnm, 

Nature had formed honest M^ for such en- 
counters; and as her noble soul delighted in 
them, so her outward properties were in what 
Tony Lungtlem calls ** a concatenation accord- 
ingly." Sir W, Scott. 

I feel as Tony Lumpkin felt, who never had 
the least difficulty in reading the outside of 
his letters, but who found it very hard work 
to decipher the Inside. A. K. 11. Boyd. 

Iion. A feigned name of John Rich 
(d. 1761), a celebrated English act- 
or. When 3'oung, he attracted gen- 
eral admiration by his performance 
of Harlequin, and received frequent 
tributes of applause from contempo- 
rary critics. 

When £mm appeared, with matchless art and 
whim. OarHdb. 

Iiu'z4- (-Rom- Myth.) The goddess 
of the moon ; a name of Diana. 

IiU-pSr'oas (4). [Lat., from ^iiptw, a 
wolf.] {Rom. Aitfth.) A god of the 
old Komans, sometimes identified 
with the Grecian Pan. He was 
worshiped by shepherds as the pro- 
tector of flocks against wolves. His 
Eriests were called •*Luperci,'* and 
is festivals ^^ Lupercnlia." 

Iiu'sig-n^. A prominent character 
in Aaron Hill's tragedy of " Zara; '* 
the " last of the hlowi of the Christian 
- kings of Jerusalem." 

His head, which was a line one, bore some 
resemblance to that of Qairick in the charac- 
ter of LuMiffncm. Sir W. SeoU. 

IfU'ai-ta'ni-^ The ancient Latin 
name of Portugal ; often used in 
modem poetry. 

Woe to the conquering, not the conquered, 

host. 
Since baflfled Triumph droops on Xtistfonm's 

coast. Byronm 

Iiu'sus. A mythical hero, fabled to 
have visited. Portugal in company 
with Ulysses, and to have founded 
Lisbon imder the name of Ulyssop- 
olis. 

Iiu-te'tl-a (-te'shI-$). The ancient 
Latin name of Paris. 

IiUB. A name given by the old Jewish 
Babbins to an imaginary little bone 
which they believ^ to exist at the 
base of the spinal column, and to be 
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incapable <^ destruction. To its ever- 
living power, fermented by a kind of 
dew Irom heaven, tliey ascribed the 
resurrection of the dead. 



. _ '^ Hadrian (whose booes may they 
be gpround. and his name blotted out!) 
asked R. Joshua Bea Hananiah, ' How ' 
doth a man reviye agaiu *in the world 
to come ? ' He answered and said, ' From 
Luz, in the backbone.' Saith he tohim, 
* Demonstrate this to me.' Then he took 
Luz, a little bone out of the backbone, 
and put it in water, and it was not 
steeped ; he put it in the fire, and it was 
notoumed; he hrought it to the mill, 
and that could not grind it ; he laid it 
on the anvil, and knm^ed it with a ham- 
mer, but the anyil was cleft, and the 
hammer broken." Light/oot. 

Xiy-oa'dn. [Gr. Avxawv.] ( Gr, 4" Rom. 
Mythl) A king of Arcadia whom 
Juno turned into a wolf because he 
defiled his altar with human sacri- 
fices. He was the father of Callisto. 

Ii^-Sh5r1-d$. A nurse, in Shake- 
speare's "Pericles." 

Iiy^l-d&s. ' 1. A shepherd in the third 
Eclogue of Virgil. 

2. A poetical name under which 
Milton, in a celebrated monody, be- 
wails the death of his friend Edward 
King, fellow of Christ College, Cam- 
bridge, who was drowned on his pas- 
sage from Chester to Ireland, August 
10, 1637. 

Iiyo'o-me'dds. [Gr. Av«opii^i)f .] ( Gr, 
4" Rom. Myth,) A king of the island 
of Scyros, with whom Achilles con- 
cealed himself for some time, dis- 
guised in female apparel, to avoid 
going to the Trojan war. 

Iiy'oua. [Gr. Awko?.] {Gr. 4 Ram. 
Myth. ) A king of Thebes, in Boeotia, 
and the husband of Antiope, whom 
he divorced because she was pregnant 
by Jupiter. He then married Dirce, 
who treated Antiope with great cru- 
elty; but the children of the latter, 
when they were grown up, avenged 
their mother on both Dirce and 
Lycus. See Dirce. 



Iiying Piok. See Talbot, Lying 
Dick. 



Myth.) 1. One of the Aij^^oiuuiti, 
famed for the sharpness of his sight. 
2. A son of ./Egyptus, and the 
husband of Hypennnestra. See 
Danaides. 

Iiynoh, Jud^. In America, a per- 
sonification of violent and illegal 
justice, or of mob-law. The name is 
usually alleged to be derived from 
one Lynch, who lived in what is now 
the Piedmont district of Virginia at 
the time when that district was the 
western frontier of the State, and 
when, on account of the distance from 
the courts of law, it was customary 
to refer the adjustment of disputes to 
men of known character and judg- 
ment in the neighborhood. This man 
became so prominent by reason of 
the wisdom and impartiality oi his 
decisions that he was known through- 
out the country as " Judce Lynch." 
Criminals were brought oefore him 
to receive their sentence, which was 
perhaps administered with some se-. 
verity. At present, the term Lynch- 
law IS s}^onymous with mobocracy. 
By some, the term is said to be 
derived from one James Lynch Fitz- 
Stephen, a merchant of Galway, and 
in 1526 its mayor. His son having 
been convicted of murder, he, Brutus- 
like, sentenced him to death, and, 
fearing a rescue, caused him to be 
brought home and hanged before his 
own door. These explanations can- 
not be regarded as conclusive, or 
even tolerably well authenticated. A 
more probable solution is to be found, 
perhaps, in the Provincial English 
word Uiich, to beat or maltreat If 
this were admitted, Lynch-law would 
then be simply equivalent to ** club- 
law." 

Iiy/on-nesse'. Another ibrm of Lean- 
noya. See Leonnots. 

Xiyrio Muse. A title awarded to 
Corinna, a poetess of Tanagra, in 
Boeotia, contemporary with Pindar, 
whom she is said to nave conquered 
five times in musical contests. 



Ii^-san'dfr. A character in love with 
Hermia, in Shakespeare's ** Midsum- 
Iiyn'oetls. [Gr. AvyKt^."] (Gr.fRom. mer-Night's Dream." 
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ICab. [Ene Meahhdhy said to have 
been originally the name of a great 
Irish prince8S.J The name given by 
the liJigliah poets of the lifteenth 
and succeeding centuries to the imag- 
inary queen of the fairies. Shake- 
speiure nas given a famous descrip- 
tion of Queen Mab in " Borneo and 
Juliet," a. i., sc. 4. 

lfob« the miatren hiry. 
That doth niKhtlr rob the daliy, 
.And can hurt or help the churning 
A> she please, without discerning; 
Bhe that pinches country wenchea 
If their rub not clean their benches, 
But if so they chance to feast her. 
In a shoe she drops a tester. Ben Jdnton. 

If ye will with Mob ilnd grace. 

Set each platter in its place; 

Bake the lire up and get 

Water in ere sun be set; 

Sweep your house; who doth not so, 

ifiiib will pinch her by the toe. Merrldt. 



/, Bobert {Fr.pnm. ro'bef' 
^ft'k6f', 64). The name of a char- 
acter in a large number of French 
plays, particularly two, entitled 
" Chien de Montargis " and " Chien 
d^Aubry ;" applied to any audacious 
criminal. Macaire was a real per- 
son, a French knight of the time of 
Charles Y., but his Christian name 
was Richard, not Robert He is tra- 
ditionally said to have assassinated 
Aubry de Montdidier, one of his 
companions-in-arms, in the forest of 
Bondy, in the year 1371. As the dog 
of the murdered man displayed the 
most unappeasable enmity towards 
Hacaire, the latter was arrested on 
suspicion, and required to flg^ht a 
judicial combat with the animal. 
The result was fatal to the murderer, 
and he died confessing his guilt. 
The character of Macaire has been a 
favorite one upon the Parisian stage, 
and hence the name is sometimes 
used as a sportive designation of the 
French people generally. 

Maks-beth'. An ancient king of Scot- 
land, immortalized by being the hero 
of Shakespeare's tragedy of the same 
name. See Duncan. 

Mao-befh% Lady. The chief female 



character in Shakespeare*8 tragedy 
of "Macbeth." 



" In* the mind of Lady Macbeth, 
ambition is represented as the ruling mo- 
tare, — an intense, oTermastering pasdon, 
which is gratified at the expense of ererj 
jast and generoos principle, and every 
feminine feeling. In the pursuit of hat 
object, she is cmel, treacherous, and 
daring. She is doubly, trebly dyed in 
gnilt and blood ; for the murder she in- 
stigates is rendered more frigfathil by dis- 
loyalty and ingratitude, and by the rio- 
lation of all the most sacred claims of 
kindred and hospitality. When her hus- 
band's more kindly nature shrinks from 
the perpetration of the deed of horror, 
she, Uke an evil genius, whispers him on 
to his damnation. . . . Lady Macbeth^ 
anuuing power of intellect, her inexora- 
ble determination of purpose, her super- 
human strength of nerve, render her as 
fearful in herself as her deeds are hate- 
ful ; yet she is not a mere monster of de* ' 
pravity, with whom we have nothing hi 
common, nor a meteor, whose destroying 
path we watch in ignorant affright and 
amaae. She is a terrible impersonation 
of evil passions and mighty powers, never 
so far removed from our own nature aa 
to be cast beyond the pale of our sympa- 
thies ; for the woman herself remains a 
woman to the last, still linked with her 
sex and with humanity." Mrs. Jameson, 

Mac'brt-ar, Ephraiin. An enthusiast 
preacher in Scott's " Old Mortality." 

McBride, Miss. A proud heiress 
with great expectations, whose his- 
tory is related in a humorous and 
popular poem by John G. Saxe. 

Mao-dufT. A Scottish thane, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of "Mac- 
beth." 

MoFifL'gSl. The hero of Trumbuirs 
Hudibrastic political poem of the 
same name; represent^ as a burly 
New England squire enlisted on the 
side of the Tory, or royalist, party of 
the American Revolution, and con- 
stantly engaged in controversv with 
Honorius, the champion of the Whigs, 
or rebels. 

Mao Fleck'n6e. [That is, Flecknoe's 
son.] The title of a poem by Dryden, 
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in which he lampoons Thomas Shad- 
well, ft worthless contemporary poet 
and dramatist, who had repeatedly 
intimated his superiority to Dryden 
as a writer of plays. By "Mac 
Flecknoe," ShadWiell is meant, though 
he is called, in the poem itself, by his 
real name only. The Flecknoe to 
whom the title alludes was a wretched 
poet, so distinguished foV his bad 
verses that his name had become 
almost proverbial. Dryden describes 
him as an aged prince, who, for many 
years, had reigned 

**wifhoatdiflirate. 
Thnmsh all tfa* ralnM of Nonsenae, abio- 
lute." 

Shad well is represented as the adopted 
son of this venerable monarch, and 
ia solemnly inaugurated as his 8ucce»- 
sor on the throne of dullness* 

ICoFIimsey, Flora. The heroine of 
** Nothing to Wear," a popular satir- 
ical poem by William Allen Butler 
(b. 1825), an American author. 

Mao-greg'5r. See Rob Roy. 

Jftft-Qha'^n. [Gr. Uax^vA {Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) A son of ^sculapius, 
and a surgeon of the Greeks before 
Troy, where he died. 

Mac-beath', Captain. A highway- 
man who is the hero of Gay's *''' Beg- 
gar's Opera." 

I communicated thU purpoee, and recom- 
mended the old haff to poor EfBe, by a letter, 
' in irhich I recoUecTthat I endeavored to rap- 



rt the character of MachecUh under con- 
who ia gande to the lasL ' Sir W. Scott, 



del 



emnation, — a line, gay, bold-thced ruffian. 



He heara the sound of coachea and six, 
takes the road like Maeheaih, and makes so- 
tAe^ stand and deliver. Thackeray. 

Mao-I'vpr, Per'gus (4). The chief 
of Glennaquoich, a prominent charac- 
ter in Scott's novel of " Waverley." 
[Called ^80 Vich Ian FbAr.] 

Mac-Z^T^^, 'Flora. The heroine of 
Scott's " Waverley ; " sister to Fergus 
Maclvor. 

'o$n, or MSo'^n. [It Mncone, 
" Evidently a corruption of Mahomet 
[or Mahoun] ; for the Italians do not 
aspirate the A, they pronounce it like 
a «." Ugo Foscoto. See Mahoun.] 
An old English form of Mahomet, 

Ftaised, quoth he, be Macont whom ve serve. 

Fairjbas. 



Mao-rab'in, Marie. A iMendonym 
under which a series of interestmg 
" Recollections " by a Cameroniaa 
were contributed to " Blackwood's 
Magazine." The writer is believed 
to have been Allan Cunningbaun. 

Mao-rab'in, Peter. An imaginaij 

interlocutor in the ** Noctes Ambro- 
sianae" of Wilson, Lockhart, and 
Maginn. 

MacSyoophant, Sir FSr'fi-naz (4). 
A noted character in Macklin's com- 
edy of " The Way of the World." 

MoTab» The Honorable MiM 
Iiuoretia. A stiff maiden amit in 
Colman's comedy, ** The Poor G^en- 
tleman; " sister of one of the oldeat 
barons in Scotland, and extremdy 
proud of her noble birth, but reduced 
to dependence upon the husband of 
a deceased niece. 

Mao-Turk% Captain Heo'l0r. One 

of the Managing Committee at the 
Spa, in Scott's novel of** St. Ronan's 
Well ; " characterized as ** the man 
of Peace." 

Mad Anthony. A sobriquet of Major* 
Genera] Anthony Wayne (1746- 
1796), distinguished for his military 
skill and impetuous bravery in the 
war of the American Revolution. 

Mad Cavalier. A sobriquet given to 
Prince Rupert of Bavaria (1619-1682), 
nephew of Charles I. of England, 
and a leader of that king's forces dur- 
ing the civil wars. He was remarka- 
ble for his rash courage and impetu- 
osity, and his impatience of control 
and advice. 

Madhava(mi-thft/vi). (Hindu Myth.) 
A name often given to Viahtm, See 
Vishnu. 

Madman of Macedonia. An epithet 
sometimes applied to Alexander the 
Great (356-323 b. c), king of Mace- 
donia, whose extraordinary and unin- 
terrupted military success created in 
him a thirst for universal dominion so 
insatiable that he is said to have 
wept because there were no more 
worlds than this for him to conquer. 

Heroea are much the aame, the point *a WTtei» 
From Macedoidaf* Madrntm to the Sireof. 

Pope, 
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OaasttMn; **. . . and b led on by its king, 
too, who may pvove. in his «»x> • ^'T 
Chflrlc* XILf or ■nuu I Maeed<mkr$ Madman^ 
for wuffiA one knovs; ** in which latter branch 
of tbifr moKBoatic the Oazettcen were much 

Carlyle. 



Madman of tJieVorth. Charles XII. 
of Sweden; — so called on account 
of the nuhne«8 and impetuosity of 
his character. He was bom at Stock- 
holm in 1682. and killed at the siege 
of FrederickshalU in 1718. His life 
was full of exciting adventures in 
war. He formed great plans for the 
afiKnmdlzement of his kingdom, 
n^ich be did not live to execute, and 
at his death, Sweden fell from the 
rank of a leading power. 

]ll'd57. Sir. A Scottish knight with 
whom Lancelot du Lac engaged in 
single combat, in order to prove the 
mnocence of Queen Guinever, falsely 
accused by Sir Mador of having 
poisoned his brother. The contest 
lasted from noon tUl evening, when 
Lancelot finallv achieved a complete 
victory over his antagonist. See 
JoTKUSB Garde, La. 

lUd Farliament. {Ena. Hist.) A 
name nven by the old cnroniclers to 
A parliament which assembled at 
Oxford on the 11th of June. .1258, 
and which, exasperated at the ex- 
orbitant demands for supplies made 
b^ the king, Henry III., to enable 
him to accomplish the conquest of 
Sicily, broke out into open revolt 
against the supremacy of the crown, 
which resulted in the appointment of 
twenty-four of their number, with 
the famous Simon de Montrort as 
president, to administer the govern- 
ment 

Had Poet. 1. A name sometimes 
given to Nathaniel Lee (1657-1690), 
an English dramatic poet, who, in 
1684, became insane, and was con- 
fined in Bedlam for four years. 

2. A sobriquet applied to McDon- 
ald Clark (1798-1812), author of va- 
rious fugitive poetical pieces in which 
there are some glimmerings of gen- 
ius. He died in the Insane Asylum 
at Bloomingdale, New York. 

MA-oe'n^ (Oaius Oilniua). A 
wealthy Roman nobleman (d. b. c. 



8), afiiend of Aagnatns, and a libeial 
potronofViigil, Horace, Prapertins, 
and other men of genius. The name 
is proverbially used to denote any 
munilicent friend of iiterataie. 

Ma-oal-db^. [Gr. MoioMSiff.] A 
poetical designation of Homer, who 
was bom, according to some ac- 
counts, ip Maeonla, a district d East- 
em Lydui, in Asia Minor. 

Tboae other two cqoaled with me In fide. 
So were I equaled with them in renown,'- 
Biind Thamyria and blind MoBomidts. 

Ma'g^ A popular sobriquet of" Black- 
wood*s Magazine," me contribntora 
to which have embraced many of the 
most eminent writers of Great Brit- 
ain, including Wordsworth, Cole> 
ridge, Lamb, De Quincey, Landor, 
and others. The name is a ccmtrac- 
tion of the word Magaant. 

On oilier oeeaaiona he waa aimOarlr hon- 
ored, and waa inTariahly mentiooM with 
5 raise by Wilaon, the predding genina of 
faga. R. SketUm Mnckenzie. 

Mii'gi, The Three. The *' wise men 
from the East " who came to JerusaF- 
lem bringing gifts to the infant Je- 
sus. (AicUL iL) Magi (in the orig- 
inal Greek, tiayoi) is the Latin for 
" wise men," in the Vulgate transla- 
tion of the Bible. The traditional 
names of the three Magi are Melchior, 
represented as an old man with a long 
beard, offering gold, in acknowledg- 
ment of the sovereigntv of Christ; 
Jaspar, a beardless youth, who offers 
frankincense, in recognition of our 
Lord's divinity; and Balthazar, a 
black, or Moor, with a large spread- 
ing beard, who tenders myrrh, as a 
tribute to the Saviour's humanity. 
They are the patron saints of trav- 
elers. See CoLooME, Thb Thbee 

KiKOS OF. 



"Early did tnuUHon fix the 

number at three, probably in alluslDn to 
the three races of men descended from 
the sons of Noah ; and soon they were 
said to be descendants of the Mesopo- 
tamian prophet Balaam, from whom^hey 
derived the expectation of the star of 
Jacob. Their corpses were sappcMed to 
be at that storehouse of relics, Constan- 
tinople, whence the Empress Helena 
caused them to be transported to Milan. 
Frederick Barbarossa earned them to 
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Cologne, the place of their espeeliil gloiy 
as tbe Three Kiogs of CoI<^^e." Yonge. 

Masioian, Great. See Great Ma- 
gician. 

Maeioian, Iiittle. See Little Ma- 
gician. 

Maeician of the North. [Ger. Ma- 
mts atia Norden.} A title assumed by 
Johann Georg Hamann (1730-1788), 
a German writer of very original 
genius. 

MaKuelone, The Fair. See Fair 
Maguelone. 

Mahadeva (mi/hft-da'v&). [Sanak.j 
great god.] (Hindu Myth.) An ap- 
pellation by which Siva is usually 
designated. See Siva. 

Mahadevi (mi'hi-daVee). [Saruk,, 
great goddess.] {Hindu Myth.) An- 
other name of Durga, the wife of 
Siva. See Durga. 

lC|-houn% or M&'hoTin, ) [Old Fr. 

U4-hoimd% or M&'hound.) Mahom.'] 
Corrupted forms of the name Ma^ 
Jwmet, used by our old writers* 

Jjid oftentimes by Termagmunt and Hahmmd 

swore. Spenser. 

Of sundry faith together In thet town, . . . 
The greater, far, were votaries to Jiahoitn. 

Fair/ax. 
An antiqae flowered silk gown graced the 
extraordinary person to whom belonged this 
unparallelod tete, which her brother was wont 
to say was fitter for a tuiban for Mahound or 
Termagant, than a head-gear for a reasonable 
creature, or Christian gentlewoman. 

Sir W. Scott. 

There was crying in Granada when the sun 

was going down. 
Some calling on the Trinity, some calling on 

Mahoun. Zockhart. 

Mahu (m$-hoo^, or mi'hoo). A fiend 
mentioned by Shakespeare, in the 
tragedy of " Lear," as the instigator 
of theft. See Flibbertigibbet, 1. 

l£a'i-$ (20). [Gr. Mala.] (Gr. ^ Rem. 
Myth ) A daughter of Atlas, and 
the mother of Mercury. 

Maiden Queen. A nd,me popularly 
given to Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, who began to reign in 1558, at 
the age of twenty-five, and died un- 
married in 1603JI at the age of sev- 
enty. See Virgin Queen. 

He merely asks whether, at that period, the 
Maiden Queen was red-painted on the nose, 
and white-painted on the cheelcs, as her tire- 
women—when, fiom spleen and wrinkles, 
she would no longer look in any glass — were 
wont to serve her. Carlyle. 



Maiden Town. [Gael. 3faah-dtm, 
Brit. Maidin, Lat. Castrum Fuelh' 
.rwin.l A name popularly given to 
Edinpurgh, from a monlush fable or 
tradition that it was once the resi- 
dence of the daughters of Pictish 
kings, who were sent to tins strong- 
hold for protection in times of war 
and trouble. 

Tour hands are weak with ace, he said. 
Your hearts are stout and fruei 

Bo bide ye in the Maiden rotcn. 
While others fight for you. Aftoumm 

Maid Ma'ri-ftn (9). A personage in 
.the morris-dances, often dressed Bke a 
woman, and sometimes like a strum- 
pet, and whose name is, therefore, 
used to describe women of an impu- 
dent or masculine character. Though 
the morris-dances were, as their name 
denotes, of Moorish origin, yet they 
were commonly adapted in England 
to the popular English story of Robin 
Hood, whose fair Matilda, or Marian, 
was the very person here originally 
represented. See Robin Hood. 

jK^ Maid Marian, as Queen of May, 
has a golden crown upon her head, and 
in her left hand a red pink as an emblem 
of summer. Percy and Steevens i^^ree in 
making Marian the mistress of Robin 
Hood. Donee, however, consideTS the 
character a dramatic fiction. *' None of 
the materials that constitnce the more 
authentic history of Bobin Hood prove 
the existence of such a character in the 
shape of his mistress." 

jK^ ''Probably the addition t)f the 
German diminutive eA«n, in French on^ 
formed the name of 

* A bonny fine maid, of noble degree, 
Maid Marian called by name.' 

Very soon had her &me traveled abroad, 
for in 1332 the play of '■ Bobin et Marion ' 
was performed by the students of Angers, 
one of them appearing as a JiUette d6- 
guisie ; the origin of Marionettes^ pup- 
pets disguised to play the part of Maid 
Marian, is thus explained." Yonge. 

Bobin's mistress dear, his loved Marian^ 
Was sovereign of the woods, chief lady of the 

Sme; 
thes tucked to the knee, and dainty- 
braided hair. 
With bow and quiver armed. Drayton. 

Maid of Anjou, Fair. See Fair 
Maid of Anjou. 

Maid of B&th (2). A name given to 
Miss Linley, a beautiful and accom- 
plished singer, who became the wife 
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of l^diard Brinslejr Sheridan, the 
celebrated dramatist and statesman. 

Maid of Kent, Fair. See Faib Maid 
OF Kent. 



of Kent, Holy. See Holt 
Maid of Kekt. 
Maid of Ifforwagr. In Scottish his- 
toiy, a name given to Mai^ret, a 
grand-daughter of Alexander III., 
recognized as his successor by the 
states of Scotland, though a female, 
an infant, and a foreigner. She died, 
however, on her passage to Scotland, 
in 1290. Her father was Eric II., 
king of Norway, and her mother 
l^Iargaret, only daughter of Alexan- 
der. 

Maid of Orle-ftng. A surname giv- 
en to Joan of Arc, from her heroic 
defense of the city of Orleans. Hav- 
ing been taken captive bv the Eng- 
lish, she suffered martyrdom, being 
burned alive by order of the Earl of 
Warwick, on the 24th of May, 1431. 

JtS^ ^^ It was requisite that Rha nhould 
suffer; for had she not passed through 
the supreme trial and purification, du- 
bious shadows would have remained 
among the rays that beam fh)m her 
saintly head ; she would not have dwelt 
in men's memory as the Maid of Or- 
leans." Mieheletf Treats. 

Maid of Perth, Fair. See Fair 
Maid of Perth. 

Maic^ of Sarasosaa. An appella- 
tion bestowed upon Agustina Zara- 
goza, a young Spanish woman dis- 
tinguished tor her heroism during the 
derense of Saragossa in 1808-9. She 
first attracted notice by mounting a 
battery where her lover had fallen, 
and working a gun in his room. By- 
ron has celebrated her in the first 
canto of his " Childe Harold." 

Malagigi (mftl-ft-je^jee). A celebrat- 
ed hero in the romances and poems 
based upon the fabulous adventures 
of Charlemagne and his paladins. 
He is said to have been a cousin to 
Rinaldo, and a son of Beuves, or Bu- 
ovo, of Aygremont. He was brought 
up by the fairy Orianda, and became 
a great enchanter. 

Mal'$-grt'd&. A nickname given by 
contemporary political opponents to 



Lord Shellninie (1737-1805), a zeal- 
ous oppositionist during the adminis- 
tration of Lord North. Gabriel Mal- 
agrida (1689-1761) was an Italian 
Jesuit, and missionaxy to Brazil, who 
was accused of conspiring against the 
king of PortugaL 

49* '' ' I>o yoa know/ said Goldsmith 
to his lordship, in the course of conversa- 
tion, ' that I never could conceive why 
t)iey call you Malagrida, for Malagrida 
was a veiy good sort of man.' This was too 
good a trip of the tongue fbr Beanclere 
to let pass : he serves it np in his next 
letter to Txtrd Charlemont, as a specimen 
of a mode of turning a thought the 
wrong way, peculiar to the poet; he 
makes menry over it with bis witty and 
sarcastic compeer, Horace Walpole, who 
proDOunces it ' a picture of Goldsmith's 
whole life.' Dr. Johnson alone, when he 
hears it bandied about as Goldsmith's last 
blunder, growls forth a firiendly defense : 
* Sir,' said he, Mt was a mere blunder in 
emphasis. He meant to say, 1 wonder 
they should use Malagrida as a term ct 
reproach.' Poor Goldsmith! On such 
points he was ever doomed to be misin- 
terpreted." W. Irving, 

Mal'&-grow'fB$r. L (SirMu&'so.) 
An old courtier in Sir Walter Scott^s 
novelj "The Fortunes of Nigel." 
*^ He IS a man of birth and talents, 
but naturally unamiable, and soured 
by misfortune, who now, mutilated 
by accident, and grown old, and deaf, 
and peevish, endeavors by the un- 
sparing exercise of a malicious pene- 
tration and a caustic wit, under the 
protection of his bodily infirmities, 
to retaliate on an unfriendly world, 
and to reduce its happier inhabitants 
to a momentary level with himself." 

2. (Mal'&-glil.) A nom de plume 
nsed by Sir Walter Scott as the sig- 
nature of several letters written by 
him to the Edinburgh "Weekly 
Joumid" in 1826, in o{>|>osition to 
the proposition in the British parlia- 
ment to restrict the circidation of 
bank-notes of less than five pounds 
value in Scotland. 

JtSr " These diatribes produced in 
Scotland a sensation not perhaps inferior 
to that of the Drapler's letters in Ire- 
land ; a greater one, certainly, than any 
political tract had excited in the British 
public at large since the appearance of 
Burke's ' Beflections on the French Revo- 
lution.' " Lockhart. 
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MfU'^-prop, Mrs. A character in 
Sheridan's comedy of" The Rivals," 
noted for her blunders in the use of 
words. The name is obviously de- 
rived from the French mal apropos, 
unapt, ill-timed. 

4^ " Mrs. Malapropos mistakes in 
what she herself calls ' orthodoxy ' hare 
- been oftea objected to as improbable from 
a woman in her rank of life ; but though 
some of them, it must be owned, are ex- 
travagant and fitrcical, they are almost 
all amusing; and the luckiness of her 
simile, ' as headstrong as an eUlegory on 
the banks of the Nile,' will be acknowl- 
edged as long as there are writers to be 
ran away with by the willfulness of this 
truly ' headstrong ' species of compoei- 
tion." T. Moore. 

The conclusion drawn was, that Childe 
Harold, Byron, and the Count in Beppo, ore 
one and the same person, thereby making me 
turn out to be, as Mr». Malaprop says, *nike 
Cerberus, three gentlemen at once." Byron. 

Mal-beo'co. A character in Spen- 
ser's " Faery Queen " (B. III., c. 9, 
10), designed to represent the self- 
inflicted torments endured by him 

'* Who dotes, ret doubts; suspects, yet fondly 
loves.** 

The sight could jealous pangs beeuile. 
And cnarm Malbecco*s cares awhile. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Malcolm (maPkum). A son of Dun- 
can, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
" Macbeth." 

Malebolge (mi-lft-bol^j&). A name 
given by Dante to the eighth circle 
in his " Inferno," from the ten " evil " 
" bolgi^^'' or pits, which it contains. 

Mal-voli-o. Steward to Olivia, in 
Shakespeare's "Twelfth Night." 

4^ " MalToHo is not essentially ludi- 
crous. He becomes comic but by accident. 
He is cold, austere, repelling, but dignified, 
consistent, and, for what appears, rather 
of an overstretched morality. ... He is 
opposed to the proper levities of the piece, 
and falls in the unequal contest. Still his 
pride, or his gravity (call it which you 
will), is inherent, and native to the man, 
not mock or afifected, which latter only 
are the fit objects to excite laughter. His 
quality is, at the be^it, unlovely, but 
neither buffoon nor contemptible. . . . 
His dialect, on all occasions, is that of a 
gentleman and a man of education. We 
most not confbnnd him with the eternal, 
old, low steward of comedy. He ia master 
of the household to a great princess, — a 
dignity, probably, conferred upon him 



for other respeots than age or length of 

service. " Charles Lcunb. 

Four of the duke's firiends, with the obedient 
start which poor MalvoUo ascribes to his im- 
asinary retinue, mode out to lead the victor to 
his presence. Sir W. Scott. 

Clearing his voice with a prcliminaiy hem, 
he addretued his kinsman, checking, as MeU- 
volio proposed to do when seated in nis state, 
his fiunlDor smile with an austere regard of 
control. Sir W. Scott. 

We fools of fancy, who suffer oniselves, like 
Malvolio, to be cheated with our own visions, 
have, nevertheless, this advantage over the 
wise ones of the earth, that we liave our whole 
stock of emoy meuts under our own command, 
and can dish for ourselves an intellectual ban- 
quet with most moderate assistance A-om ex- 
ternal o^ects. Sir W. Scott. 

ICamamouohi (mft'mft'moo'she'). A 

knight of an imaginary'' order, of 

which M. Jourdain, in Moli^re's 

comedy, " Le Bourgeois Gentil- 

homme," is persuaded that the grand 

seignior has made him a member, 

and into which he is inducted by the 

ceremony of a mock installation. 

All the women most devoutly swear. 
Each would be rather a poor actress here, 
Than to be made a Mamanunichi there. 

Dryden, 

Mambrino (m&m-bre'no). A Moor- 
ish king, in the romantic poems of 
Bojardo and Ariosto. who was the 
possessor of an enchanted golden 
nelmet, which rendered the wearer 
invulnerable, and which was the ob- 
ject of eager quest to the paladins 
of Charlemagne. This helmet was 
borne away by the knight Rinaldo. 
It owes its celebrity, in a great meas- 
ure, to the mention which is made of 
it by Cervantes, in " Don Quixote," 
where the crazy knight of that name 
is represented as fully believing that 
he had found it in what was in real- 
ity nothing but a copper basin, high- 
ly polished, which a barber, on his 
way to bleed a patient, had put on 
his head to protect a new hat during 
a shower. 

like some enchanted Mambrino's helmet. 

CarJyle. 

But the 'War' [between Charles VI., em- 
peror of Germany, and Philip V., king of 
Spain, 1718-20], except that many men were 
killed in it, and much vain babble was uttered 
upon it, ranks otherwise with that of Don 

Saixote for conquest of th« enchanted helmet 
Mambrino, which, when looked into, proved 
to be a barber's basin. Catrlyle. 

of 
Winter's 



M$-inil1i-U8. A young prince 
^icilia, in Shakespeare's ^ 



Tale. 
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HamfvAn, A Syriac word lued in 
the Scnptores to signiiV either riches 
or the god of riches. 'By poetic li- 
cense, Milton makes Mammon one 
of the &llen angels, and portrays his 
character in the following lines : — 

Mammon^ the least erected Boirit that fell 
From heaven ; for even in neaven his looks 

and thoughts 
Were always downward bent; admiring more 
The riches of heaven's pavement, trodden 

gold, 
Than aught divine or holy else ex^oyed 
In vision beatiflc: by him first 
Men, also, and by hts suggestion taught, 
Bansacked the center, and with imidoiu 

hinds 
Silled the lx)wels of their mother ear^ 
For treasures better hid. Par. Lott, Bk. L 

Wierus, in his account of the infernal 
court of Beelzebub, makes Mammon 
its ambassador in England. Other 
medieval demonographers placed 
him at the head of me ninth rank of 
demons, of which they reckoned nine 
kinds. 
Mammon, Cave of. See Cayb of 
Mammon. 

Mam'mdn, Sir ISpioure. A world- 
ly sensualist, in Ben Jonson's play, 
*^ The Alchemist." 

j^ Eidcvtre did not indnlse In visions more 
magnificent and gigantic [than Bacon]. 

Macaulay. 

Manchester Massacre. See Peter- 
loo, li'lELD of. 

Manchester Foet. An appellation 
given to Charles Swain (b. 1803), an 
English poet, and a native of Man- 
chester. 

Mandane (mo^^'din', 62). The heroine 
of Mme. Scudery's romance entitled 
*'Artamanes, ou Le Grand C3niis." 

Mandricardo (m&n-dre-kafMo). A 
Saracen warrior in Bojardo's '* Or- 
lando Innamorato," son of Agricane, 
and emperor of Tartary. He figures 
also in Ariosto^s " Orlando Furioso " 
and other romantic poems and tales 
of the Carlovingian cycle. 

Ma'nds. [Lat., the good or benevolent 
ones.] {.Rom, Myth.) The deified 
souls of the departed, worshiped with 
divine honors. 

Man'fred. The hero of Byron^s drama 
of the same name; represented as 
a being estranged from all human 
creatures, indinerent to all human 



sympathies, and dwelling m the 

magnificent solitude of the centnd 
Alps, where he holds communion 
only with the spirits he invokes by 
his sorceries, and with the feari'iu 
memory of the being he has loved 
and destroj'ed. 

Man in Black. 1. A character in 
Goldsmith's " Citizen of the Worid," 
supposed to be, in its main features, 
a portrait of Goldsmith's father. 



*' A most deli^tftil compound is 
the ^ Man in Black ; ' a rarity not to be 
m«t with often ; a tme oddity, wUh tta« 
tongue of Timon and the heart of Unele 
Toby. He proclaim^ war against pauper- 
ism, yet be cannot aaj ' No ' to a beg^r. 
He ridicules generosity, yet would he 
share with the pocw wbateyer be pos- 
sessed." Henry Giles. 

2. The subject of a tale by Wash- 
ington lr\'ing. 

Man in the Moon. A name popu- 
larly given to the dark lines and 
spots upon the surface of the moon 
which are visible to the naked eye, 
and which, when examined with a 
good telescope, are discovered to be 
the shadows of lunar mountains. It 
IS one of the most popular, and 
perhaps one of the most ancient, 
superstitions in the world, that these 
lines and spots are the figure of a 
man leaning on a fork, on which he 
carries a bundle of thorns or brush- 
wood, for stealing which on a Sunday 
he was confined in the moon. ( See 
Shakespeare's " Midsummer-Night's 
Dream," a. iii., sc. 1, and *' Tempest^" 
a. ii., sc. 2.) The account given m 
Numbers xv. 32, et seq.^ of a man 
who was stoned to death for gathering 
sticks upon the Sabbath-day, is un- 
doubtedly the origin of this belief. 



To have a caie " lest the ehorle 
may fiiU out of the moon " appears from 
Chaucer's ^^Troilus and Gresseide" to 
have been a proverbial expression in his 
time. In the " Testament of Cresseide," 
describing the moon, he infonns us that 
she had 

*' On her brest a ehorle pidnted fhl eren 
Bearing a hutih of thorn «b on hit backe. 
Which for his theft might climb no ner the 
heven." 

With the Italians, Cain appears to have 
been the offender. Dante, in the twen- 
tieth canto of the- " Inferno," describes 
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tbtt m<M>n by fht periphvuii, " Ckino e U 
spine.^^ The J«wb have some Talinadical 
story that Jacob is in the moon, and they 
believe that his face is visible. For Ori- 
ental and other traditions, see Grimm, 
*^ Deutsche Mythologie,'- p. 679. 



" As for the forme of those spots, 
some of the vulgar thinke they represent 
a man^ and the poets guess 't is tke boy 
< JEndymioiiy whose company shee loves so 
well that she carries him with her ; oth- 
ers will have it onely to be the &ce of a 
man, as the moon is usually pictured ; 
but Albertus thinkes rather that it rep- 
resents a lyofiy with his tail toward the 
east and his head to the west ; and some 
others have thought it to be very much 
like a fox; and certainly it is as much 
like a lyon as that in the codiake, or as 
IJrsa Major is like a beare." 

^. WUkinSy Disc, of a New Worid. 

Manly. One of the dramatis persorus 
in Wycherley*8 " Plain-dealer," de- 
scribed by the author as "of an 
honest, Burl;|r, nice humor, supposed 
first in the time of the Dutch War to 
have procured the command of a 
Bliip, out of honor, not interest, and 
choosing a sea-life only to avoid the 
world." Leigh Hunt characterizes 
him as " a ferocious sensualist, who 
believed himself as great a rascal as 
he thought every body else." 

IC^no^. A fabulous city of great 
size, wealth, and population, in £1 
Dorado, on the west shore of Lake 
Parime, and at the mouth of a great 
river which empties into this lake. 
The houses were said to be covered 
with plates of gold. 

Jl^f '' This &ble began to gain credit 
In 1634, and many were the stories in- 
vented by Juan Martinez, a Spaniard, 
who, among other thingjt, asserted that 
he had lived a long time in the country, 
and that he left it by the permission of the 
chief who commanded it, and who was 
descended from the ancient Incas of Pe- 
ru ; that this same chief gave orders that 
he should be accompanied by Indians till 
he reached the Spanish frontiers ; that 
they took care to lead him blindfold, lest 
he might observe the way by which to re- 
turn ; with several other things equally 
vague and foolish, but so as to induce, at 
first, many expeditions to this fitir-reputed 
city at the expense of large sums of money 
and many Uves." Aleedo^ jyans. 

Man of B&th (2). A surname mven 
to Ralph Allen, the friend of Pope, 



Warbaiton. and Fielding, celebrated 
in the well-known lines of the first: — 

** Let hnmble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find tt 

fame.* 

Man of Blood. An expression which 
occurs in the Old Testament (2 Sam. 
xvi. 7), in a marginal note explana- 
tory of the context, and which refers 
in that place to King David. The 
application of the term to any man 
of violence is naturally suggested, 
and it would seem to have teen em- 
ployed by the Puritans in reference 
to Charles I. It was also popularly 

{riven to Thomas Simmons, an £ng- 
ish murderer, executed at Hertfora, 
March 7, 1808. 

And the Man of Blood was there, with hia 
lone, essenced hair. 

And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Ru- 
pert of the Bhine. Mdccmlap. 

Man of Destiny. An epithet con- 
ferred upon Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
believed himself to be a chosen in- 
strument of Destiny, and that his 
actions wer^govemea by some occult 
and supernatural influence. 

The head of the royal houae of SaToy . . . 
was to have the melancholy experience that 
he had encountered with the Man of Destiny, 
. . . who, for a time, had power, in the em- 
phatic phraie of Scripture, "to bind kinn 
■with chains, and noblea with fetters of iron." 

Sir W. Scott, 

Man of Feeling. The title of a novel, 
by Henry Mackenzie (1745-1831), 
designed to characterize the hero, 
Harley, and often applied to him as a 
descriptive epithet. It is also fre- 
quently used as a sobriquet to desig- 
nate tne author. See Harley. 

The wonder rather is, that the Man of Feel- 
intf should never have been moved to mirth. 
tiian that Undo Toby should have brushed 
away hia teara with a uugh. H. Martmeau, 

Man of Boss. John Kyrle, a private 

fentleman of small fortune (1664- 
754), who resided in the parish of 
Ross, county of Hereford, England, 
and who was distinguished for his 
benevolence and public spirit Pope 
has immortalized him in his " Moral 
Essavs," *» Epistle Third." " On the 
Use of Riches." The title " Man of 
Ross " was given to him in his life- 
time by a country friend; and Mr. 
Kyrle is said to have been highly 
pleased with the appellation. 
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Bidi«r fliMt mlier 4^er hbeoviifleM hondi, 

Nobler than kinss, or kine-pollated lords. 
Here dvdt the Mem o/Roaa! O tmveler, 

hear! . 
Departed merit clainu a reverent tear. 

Coleridi/e. 



of Bin. A designation occurring 
in the New Testament (2 Then, ii. 3), 
respecting the meaning of which com- 
mentators are at variance. Whitby 
says the Jewish nation is intended. 
Grotius affirms the reference to be to 
Caius Cffisar, or Caligula. Wetstein 
understands by it Titus and the 
Flavian house. Others, as Olshausen, 
suppose it to mean some one who 
has not yet appeared, in whom all 
the characteristics specified will be 
united. Roman Catnolics apply the 
term to Antichrist, while most Prot- 
estants apply it to the Pope of Rome. 
The Finn - Monarchy men called 
Cromwell the " Man of Sin.'» 

The zeal of your Majesty toward the honse 
of God doth not slack or go backward, but i« 
more and more kindled, manifiesting itself 
abroad in the furthest parts of Christendom, 
by writing in defense of the (ruth, which hath 
given such a blow unto that Man of Sin as 
will not be healed. Tranalalan qf the Bible. 

lian of the People. A title popularly 
given by his contemporaries and ad- 
mirers to Charles James Fox (1749- 
1806), a celebrated English states- 
man. 

ICanoftheSeayOld. See Old Man 
OF THE Sea. 

Man^t&-irnt. A cockney fop of ex- 
travagant habits, maintained by his 
wife, m Dickens's novel of '^ Nicholas 
Nickleby." 
Yet a gentleman of Mr. Charles Knight's 




JfoniattU'ism of the tie-wig editors. 

R. a. White. 

Hantuan Swan. A title given to the 
Latin poet Virgil, bom at Mantua 
(70 B. c), whose works have been 
more studied and admired, especially 
in the Middle Ages, than those of any 
other Latin author. He is distin- 
guished for the exquisite smoothness 
and melodiousness of his versifica- 
tion. 

Ages elapsed ere Homer's lamp appeared. 
And ages ere the Mantuan Swem was heardt 
To cany Nature lengths unknown befiN«» 
To give a Milton birth, asked ages more. 

Cbt^per. 



UAr-oell& {8p. prm. maf-thepyd). 
The name of a fair shepherdess, 
whose story forms an episode in Cer- 
vantes's romance of ^* Uor Quixote." 

Mar-cellti8. The name of an officer, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of '^ Ham- 
let.'* 

The author of " Waveriey " was, in this re- 
spect, as impassible to the critic as the ghost 
c« Uamlet to the partisan of Marcellus. 

Sir W. SeaU. 

Marchioness, The. A poor, abused, 
half-starved girl, in Dickens's " Old 
Curiosity Shop;" the "small serv- 
ant ' ' to Sampson Brass. See Brass, 
Sampson. 

Mar-do'ni-us. The name of a captain, 
in Beaumont and Fletcher's play, 
"A King or No King." 

Marfisa(maf--fe'6&). An Indian queen 
who figures in Bojardo's *^ Orlando 
Innamorato" and mAriosto's ^* Or- 
lando Furioso." 

ICar-sSr'e-ldn. [Probably fix>m 6r. 
ixapyapirrii^ hat. morgai'ita^ a pearl. 
The name is not classical, ana was 
apparently coined to express "the 
pearl of knighthood."] A Trojan 
nero, of modem legenaary history; 
called by Shakespeare (" Troilus and 
Cressida," a. v., sc. 5), " bastard," and 
described by him as performing deeds 
of prowess which seem to imply gi- 
gantic stature. 

"Bastard Jforgarelbn 
HJaih Dorens prisoner, 
And stands, Colossns-Uke, waring his beam 
Upon the pashM corses of the kings." 

L;rdgate's " Boke of Troy " mentions 
him under the name of Margariton, 
and calls him a son of Priam. Ac- 
cording to this author, he attacked 
Achilles, and fell by his hand. 

Marsaret. 1. The heroine of Goethe's 
"Faust." Faust meets her on her 
return from church, falls in love with 
her, and at last seduces her. Over- 
come with shame, Margaret destroys 
the infant to which she gives birth, 
and is in consequence condemned to 
death. Faust attempts to slave her: 
gaining admission to the dungeon 
where she is immured, he finds her 
lying huddled on a bed of straw, 
singing wild snatches of ancient bai- 
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lads, her reasoii gone, her end ap- 
proachiag. For a long time he vainly 
strives to induce her to flee with him. 
At last the morning dawns, and 
Mephistopheles appears, grim and 

Kissionless^ Faust is hurried off, and 
argaret is left to her fate. The 
story of Margaret is original with 
Goethe, having little or no connec- 
tion with the legends from which 
the main characters of the poem are 
drawn. [Called also Greichtn, a 
German diminutive ai MargartU'^ 



" Goethe is the only dramatic poet 
who has succeeded in giving to a simple, 
uncultured girl from the lower ranks of 
life a poetic interest. Gretchen is a per- 
fect union of homely nature and poetic 
beauty. She says not a word that might 
not have been uttered by any girl of her 
class in any town in Germany ; and yet, 
such is the exquisite art of the author, 
she acquires in our estimation an ideal 
imi>ort, and registers herself in the mem- 
ory as one of the most remarkable por- 
traits in the rich, wide gallery of dramatic 
art.-' Otrist. Examiner. "Shakespeare 
himself has drawn no such portrait as 
that of Margaret ; no such peculiar union 
of passion, simplicity, homeliness, and 
witchery. The poverty and inferior social 
position of Margaret are never lost sight 
of; she never l^omes an abstraction ; it 
is love alone which exalts her above her 
lowly station, and it is 'only in passion 
she i9 so exalted." Lewes. 

2. The title of a strikingly original 
American romance, by the Keverend 
Sylvester Judd (1813-1853), and the 
name of its heroine. 

Marsnitte (maf-gdbt'tft, 102). The 
name of a singular being, in Pulci^s 
" Morgante Maggiore," who was 
desirous of becoming a giant, bat 
repented, half-way, so that he only 
reached the height of ten feet He is 
represented as an impudent, vulgar, 
low-minded fellow, without con- 
science, religion, humanity, or care 
for aught but the grossest indulgence 
of the senses, and as boasting of 
having no virtue but fidelity. His 
adventures — which form a mere 
episode in the poem — are conducted 
with a kind of straightforward wick- 
edness which amuses from its very 
excess. At an inn, after eating all 
that is to be got, — his appetite is 



enormous, — and robbing the hoct, 
he sets fire to the house, and departs 
with Moi*gante, rejoicing greatty in 
his success, and carrying off every 
thing he can lay his hands upon. 
They go traveling on, and meet with 
various adventures. At last, one 
morning, Morgante, to play him a 
trick, draws off Margutte's boots 
while he is asleep, and hides them. 
Margutte looks for them, and at 
length perceives an ape^ who is put- 
ting them on and drawing them off. 
The sight of the animal thus engaged 
80 tickles Margutte* s fancy that he 
laughs till he bursts. 

Maria. 1. A lady attending on the 
princess of France, in Shakespeare^s 
*• Love's Labor 's Lost." 

2. Olivia's woman, in Shake- 
speare's " Twelfth Night" 

3. A character in Sterne's " Senti- 
mental Journey." 

„ ri-an'$ (9). 1. A ladv, in Shake- 
speare's ^' Measure for Measure," be- 
loved by Angelo. 

JlS- "Shakespeare has giren us in 
Mariana one of the most lovable and 
womanly of his feminine creations. We 
see little of her; indeed, she does not 
appear until the fourth act, in the first 
scene of which she says very little, in 
the last scene but eight words, and in 
the fifth act not a great deal. But the 
few touches of the master -s hand make a 
charming picture. . . . Tom to the fifth 
act and hear her plead, — plead for the 
man [Angelo] whom she has loved 
through lonely years of wrong ; the man 
whose life is justly forfeit for taking, as 
she thinks, the life of another, in a course 
of crime which involved a sin against her 
love. Timid and shrinking before, she 
does not now wait to be encouraged in 
her suit. She is instant and importu- 
nate. She does not reason or quibble 
with the duke ; she b^^, she implores, 
she kneels. . . . And does not her very 
prayer for Angelo make his crime seem 
more detestable, as well as her more lov- 
able?" R' G. White. 

2. A character in Shakespeare's 
"All .'s Well that Ends Well." 

M$-ri'nft. Daughter of Pericles and 
Thaisa, in Shakespeare's play, ** Peri- 
cles, Prince of Tyre." 

Mir'I-tor'nSs. [Sp., bad woman. 
Comp. Old Fr. Malitome.} A dwarf- 
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Sflh, fonl, ngly, lewd Aetnrian wench, 
who figures in Cervantes's "Don Quix- 
ote " as a servant at an inn. This inn 
the Don took for a castle, and imag- 
ined Maritomes to be the lord^s daugh- 
ter, and in love with himself. 

The Jfaritomes of the Saracen's Head, New- 
ark, replied, Two women had tMisfied that 
morning. Sir W. Scott. 

Uad I used the privilege recommended to 
me by the reviewer, ... I ftar I should be 
considered as having fallen into the frenzj of 
him who discovered a beautiful iafania in the 
coarse skin of Maritomes, and " mistook her 
hair, which was as rough as a horse's mane, 
fi>r soft flowing threa d s of cnriing gold.'* 

• Dufdop. 

Mark, Eins. A fabulous king of 
Cornwall, husband of Isolde, and 
uncle of Tristram. See IsoLde, Tin- 
TAGEL, and Tristbam, Sib. 

KCarkli^ia, Mrs. A nom de plume 
adopted by Mrs. Elizabeth (Cart- 
wright) Penrose, a popular English 
authoress of the present day. 

Marldw, Sir Charles. A character 
in Goldsmith's comedy, " She Stoops 
to Conquer." 

Marldw, Tounff. The hero of Gold- 
smith's corned}', " She Stoops to Con- 
quer," distinguished for his excessive 
bashfulness before his mistress, and 
his easy familiarity with the chamber- 
maid, who turns out to be his mistress 
in disguise. 

Mar'mi-dn. The hero of Su- Walter 
Scott's poem of the same name ; an 
Englishknight, valiant and sagacious, 
but profligate and unscrupulous, who 
meets with various adventures in 
Scotland, and finally falls upon the 
field of Flodden. 

Marplot. 1. (Sir Martin.) The title, 
and the name of the hero, of an English 
comedy, — a translation of Moli^re's 
** L'Etburdi," — originally written by 
the Duke of Newcastle (Wm. Cav- 
endish), and adapted for the stage by 
Dry den. 

2. One of the dramatii pertona 
in Mrs. Centlivre's comedy of " The 
Busybody; " described as "a sort of 
sill^ fellow, cowardly, but very in- 

■ quisitive to know every body's busi- 



ness. 



»» 



Mar-Frelate, Martin. A name as- 
sumed by the author, or authors, of 



a series of poweifbl but scuirflous 
tracts, de8ifi:ned to show the anti- 
scriptural cnaracter of the prelacy, 
which were printed in England m 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

j«^ The first of them tracts, entitled 
*<An EpiRtle to the Terrible Priests," 
made its appearance in 1586, and created 
intense excitement. The printer, Robwt 
Waldgrave, who was chiefly implicated 
in the pubUcation of the obnoxious pam- 
phlet, tc^ther with other writings hos- 
tile to the Established Church, wu 
obliged to flee with his materials from 
place to place, was often incarcerated, 
and his press at last destroyed. The 
great curiosity and interest which these 
writings occasioned are illustrated in an 
anecdote famished by Disraeli. ''When 
a pn^bition was issued that no person 
should carry about with him any of the 
Uar-Prelate tracts, on pain of punish- 
ment, Robert, Earl of Essex, observed to 
the queen, ' What, then, is to become of 
me ? ' drawing one of the pamphlets from 
his bosom, and presenting it to her." The 
" Mar-Prelate controversy " forms an im- 
portant efHsode in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of England, and in the annals of 
Puritanism. Attempts have sometimes 
been made to cast odium upon the Puri- 
tans by making them responsible for the 
violent and abusive character of these 
writings. Hopkins, in his '' History of 
the Puritans," defends them ftom this 
charge, declaring that they were in no 
way implicated in the aflGoir; that the au- 
thor, whoever he may have been, was not 
a minister, was not even a Puritan, — 
that is, in distinction fr(»n a Brownist; 
and that he wrote from a wholly inde- 
pendent point of view. The hostility of 
the Church and State was aroused by 
these violent attacks in an uncommon 
d^pree. The strictest inquisition was 
everywhere made to discover the real 
author. Four bishops perambulated the 
country in search of the bold Martin. 
Many persons were arrested, and severely 
dealt wiUi, on suspicion. But no discov- 
ery was ever made ; Martin Mar-Prelate 
remains a mystery. His secret died with 
him. " Stat nominis umbra.^^ It is, how- 
ever, generally believed that these pro- 
ductions proceeded, either wholly or in 
part, from John Penry. or Ap Henry, 
who was executed May 2&, 1693, for hav- 
ing written seditious words against the 
queen. With Penry some associate Job 
Throckmorton, or Throgmorton, John 
XJdall, and John Field, or W. Fenner. 

Marf. {Gr. cf Rmn, Myth.) The 
god of war, originally an agricultu- 
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ml deity. As the reputed father of 
Romulus, he was held to be the pro- 
genitor of the Roman people, who 
paid him higher honors than any 
other god except Jupiter. He was 
identified, at a very early period, with 
the Greek Ares. 

Marsh, The. [Fr. Le MaraU.} (Fr. 
Hist.) A name given to " The 
Plain," or the lowest benches in the 
hall of the National Convention after 
the overthrow of the Girondists by 
the Jacobins. This part of the house 
was occupied b}*^ all the members of 
the convention who, though not be- 
longing to '* The Mountain,*' were yet 
meanly subservient to it. See Moun- 
tain, *The, and Plain, The. 

'Marshal Forwards. [Grer. MartchaU 
Vorwdrts.l A title given by the 
Russians, in 1813, to Field-Marshal 
Lebrecht von Bliicher (1742-1819), a 
distinguished general of Prussia, on 
account of the extraordinaiy celerity 
of his movements, and his peculiar 
manner of attack. From that time, 
it became his name of honor through- 
out all Europe. 

MarsifiElio (maf-seeVyo), or Mar-sil'i- 
us. A Saracen king who fimires in 
the romantic poems of Italy. Having 
been defeated by Charlemagne, and 
condemned to pay him tribute, he 
plots with Gano (see Gan, or Gano) 
the destruction of Roland, or Orlando, 
who is to come, slenderly accompa- 
nied, to Roncesvalles, to receive the 
promised gifts and submission. Mar- 
siglio accordingly advances, accom- 
panied by 600,000 men, divided into 
three armies, which successively at- 
tack the paladin and his few troops, 
and completely overwhelm them. But 

. their death is avenged by Rinaldo and 
Charlemagne, who now arrive on the 
scene, with a large force. Marsiglio 
is at length defeated ; and Archbishop 
Turpin kindly performs the last office 
for him by tying him up to a carob- 
tree, — the same tree on which Judas 
Iscariot is said to have hanged him- 
self, — under which he had planned 
his villainy with Gano, who is also 
hanged, and drawn and quartered, 
amid the execrations of all who are 



present. See Roland. [Written 
alsoMarsirio and Marsirius.] 

Mar'sj^-(^. [Gr. Map<rvaf.] {Gr. ^ 
Rom, Myth,) A famous Phrygian 
peasant, or, as some say, a satyr, who 
challenged Apollo to a trial of skill in 
music, and, being vanquished, was 
flayed alive for his presumption. 

Marteau des H6r6tique8, lie (lyi 
mar 'to' d4 z4'rft'tek'). See Hammeb 
OF Heretics. 

Mar-Text, Sir Oliver. A vicar, in 
Shakespeare's " As You Like It." 

Martha. A friend of Margaret, in 
Goethe*s "Faust;" represented as 
making love to Mephistopheles with 
direct worldly shrewdness. 

Marvel, Ik. A nom de plume of Don- 
ald G. Mitchell (b. 1822), a popular 
American writer of the present day. 

Marvelous Boy. An epithet some- 
times applied to Thomas Chatterton 
(1752-1770), whose precocious genius 
and early and tragical death made 
him one of the wonders of English 
literature. It originated with Words- 
worth. See Rowley, Thomas. 

I thonght of Chatterton, the marveloug hoy. 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pnae. 

Wardiiporth, 

Masoarille (mas^ki'r^', 82). A 
valet in Moli6re's " L'Etourdi," " Le 
D^pit Amoureux," and " Les Pr^ci- 
euses Ridicules." 

Mask, The Iron, or The Man with 
the Iron Mask. [Fr. V Homme au 
Masque de i^cr.l A name used to 
designate an unknown French pris- 
oner, whose identity has never been 
satisfactorily established. He was 
carried, about the year 1679, with the 
greatest secrecy, to the castle of Pi- 
gnerol, of which Saint Mars was gov- 
ernor. He wore, during the journey, 
a black mask, and orders were given 
to kill him if he discovered himself. 
In 1686, he was carried by Saint 
Mars to the isle of Sainte Margue- 
rite ; and, on the passage, the same 
precautions were observed as upon 
nis first journey. Saint Mars, hav- 
ing been appointed governor of the 
Bastile in 1698, carried the prisoner 
with him (Sept. 18), but still masked. 
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There he remained till his death, 
on the 19th of Nov., 1703, treated 
with the utmost respect, but closely 
watched, and not permitted to take 
off his mask even before his physi- 
cian. He was buried on the 20th of 
Nov., in the cemetery of St. Paul, 
under the name of Marchiali. 



4 



Notwithstanding the appellation 
glTea him, the niaak he wore was not of 
iron, but of black veWet, strengthened 
with whalebone, and secured behind the 
head with steel springs, or, as some as- 
sert, by means of a ptullock. Many con- 
jectures have been haaarded aa to who this 
mysterious personage could have been. 
One opinion is, that he was a son of Anne 
of Austria, queen of Louis XIII., his far 
tfaer being Cardinal Maarln (to wh<»a 
that dowager queen was privately mar- 
ried), or the Duke of Buckingham. Oth- 
ers suppose him to have t^en a twin 
brother of Louis XIV., whose birth was 
concealed to prevent the civil dissensions 
in France which it might one day hare 
caused. The latter view was adopted by 
/Ac. i/v^^^'Voltaire, in common with many others, 
y^ / /A^Softie Dutch writers assert that the pris- 
u^ i>*-y*«*^er was a young foreign nobleman, the 
ff ^1 chamb^lain of Queen Anne, and the 
real fother of Louis XIY. It has more 
recently been surmised that Fouquet was 
the mask ; but M. Delort and the Right 
Honorable Agar Ellis (afterward Lord 
Dover) identify him with a Count Mat- 
thioli, a minister of Charles m., Duke of 
Mantua. This minister had been largely 
bribed by Louis XIY., and had pledged 
himself to urge the duke to give up to 
the French the fortress of Casale, which 

SkTe access to the whole of Lombardy. 
ttt Louis, finding that Matthioli was 
playing him fiUse, lared him* to the 
French frontier, and had him secretly 
arrested and imprisoned. Being a min- 
ister plenipotentiary at the ttme, his 
seiaore was a flagrant violation of inter- 
national law, which it was safer to be 
able to deny than to attempt to justify ; 
and the denial once made, the honor of 
France was involved in upholding it. 
This opinion is the one generally received 
at the present day by those who have in- 
vestigated the subject. 

Mason and Dixon's Tilne. A name 
given to the southern boundaiy-line 
separating the free State of Pennsyl- 
vania from the former slave States 
of Maryland and Virginia. It lies 
in latitude 39° 43' 26.3'', and was 
run — with the exception of about 
twenty- two miles — by Charles Ma- 



son and Jeremiah Dixon, two Eng- 
lish mathematicians and surveyors, 
between Nov. 15, 1763, and Dec. 26, 
1767. During the excited debate in 
congress, in 1820, on the question of 
excluding slavery from Missouri, the 
eccentric John Randolph of Roanoke 
made great use of this phrase, which 
was caught up and re-echoed by ev- 
ery newspaper in the land, and thus 
gained a proverbial celebrity which 
It still retains. 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew. See 
Bartholomew's Day, St. 

> Master, The. [Ger. Dtr MeUterJ} 
A title given to Goethe by his admir- 
ers. 

I beseech Tou, Mr. Tickler, not to be bo aar- 
castic on **Z%e Jf aster. " Ifoctes Ambromanee. 

Master Adam. [Fr. MaUre AdamJ} 
The name under which the French 

' poet Adam Billant (1602-1662) is 
most familiariy known. 

Master Humphrey. A character in 
•;'Dicken8'8 novel of "The Old Curi-^ 
/ osity Shop; " a miserable old miim, 
tottering on the verge of the grave, 
wh o h ap o mania fof gambling r 

Master Ijeonard. In the fantastic 
system of dcmonology received in 
me Middle Ages, a powerful devil in 
the infernal courts He was grand 
master of the sabbats, or nocturnal 
assemblies, in which demons and sor- 
cerers were wont to celebrate their 
orgies. At these meetings, he pre- 
sided in the favorite form of a three- 
horned goat witli a black human 
countenance, and every guest did 
him homage. Stolen children were 
thought to be brought to him, to 
swear through their god-parents to 
renounce God, the Holy Virgin, and 
the Saints, and to be marked with 
one of his horns with a si^ which 
they bore during their novitiate. 

Master Matthew. A town enll in 

Ben Jonson^s comedy of "Eveiy 

Man in his Humor." 

The foUy of individuals led them, in those 
times, to sMume or counterftit the humoim 
in real life, — an affectation which had become 
so general as to fall under the notice of the 
stage, and to produce a ridicule of the cheat- 
ing humor, the bragging humor, the mel- 
ancholy humor, the quarreling nnmor, aa 
in the characters of Nym, of Pistol, of Master 
Stephen, or Master McMhew. Edin. Rev. 
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Master of Sentences. A title given 
to Peter Lombard (d. 1164), a native 
of Lombardy, and author of a book 
of "Sentences," collected from the 
fathers of the Church. This work 
acquired a high degree of celebrity 
in the Middle Ages. 

Matched against the msBter of " oIoKies^** in 
our days, the most accomplished of Grecians 
is becoming what the Master of Seniences had 
become long since in competition with the 
political economist JDe Qumcetf. 

Master Stephen. The name of a 
country gull in Ben Jonson's com- 
edy, " Every Man in his Humor.'* 

Masters, The Four. See Four Mas- 
ters, The. 

Maugis (mo'zhe'). One of Charle- 
magne's paladins. See Malaoigi, 
the Italian form of the name. 

Maul of Monks. [Lat. Malleus Mon- 
: ctckomm.] A designation of Thomas 
Cromwell (1490>ld40), an eminent 
English statesman and ecclesiastical 
reformer. In 1535, he was made vis- 
itor-general of English monasteries, 
which' he shortly afterward sup- 
pressed in the most stern and sum- 
maxy manner. 

M&U-SOlus. [6r. MavtruAof.] A 

kin^ of Caria, and husband of Arte- 
misia, who raised a splendid tomb to 
his memory, called the Mausoleum, 
and accounted one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World. 

Mawworm. A celebrated character 

in Bickerstaflfs comedy of "The 

Hyxxxjrite." 
Max'k-min. A Roman tyrant in Diy- 

den's play entitled " Tyrannic Love, 

or The Royal Martyr." 

Mayeuz (mi'e^', or mi'o', "43). The 
name of a hunchback who figures 
prominently in numberless French 
caricatures and romances. The pop- 
ularity of the character has made it 
the recognized type of a man dread- 
fully derormed, and vain and licen- 
tious, but brave and witty. 

Maypole, The. A nickname given, 
by the English populace, to the Duch- 
ess of Kendal, mistress of George I., 
on account of her leanness and height. 

Meal-tub Plot. {Eng, Hist,) A fic- 
titious conspiracy against the Duke 



of York (afterward James II.), fabri- 
cated, in 1679, by one Dangerfield, 
and ascribed bv him to the Presbyte- 
rians; — so called because the scheme 
of the pretended conspirators was con- 
cealed in a meal-tub in the house of 
his mistress, a Mrs. Celller. Danger- 
field secreted a bundle of seditious 
letters in the lodgings of Colonel 
Maunsell, and then gave notice to 
the revenue officers that they would 
find smugj^led goods there. The 
papers having been proved to be for- 
geries, Dangerfield was committed to 
Erison, whereupon he confessed that 
e had been hired by Roman Catho- 
lics to accuse of treason some of the 
most eminent Protestants opposed to 
the Duke of York's succession, par- 
ticularly the Earls of Shaftesbury, 
Essex, and Halifax, the Countess of 
Powis, and Lord Castlemaine. He 
was condemned to a fine, the pillory, 
and a whipping, May 30, 1685, and 
died, two days afterward, of an in^ui^ 
received during the execution ot his 
sentence. 

Meaux, Eagle of. See Eagle of 
Meaux. 

Medamothi (m'di'mo'te'). [Fr., 
from Gr. /*ij5aAioCi, nowhere, from 
nrfiofio^^ for /LiTjSe aftosi not even one, 
none.] An island visited by Panurge 
and Pantagruel, in their search for 
the Oracle of the Holy Bottle. 

Me-de'ft. [Gr. Mijieia.] ( Gr. 4" -Rw*. 
Myth.) A famous sorceress, daugh- 
ter of uEetes, king of Colchis, and 
the wife of Jason, whom she assisted 
in obtaining the Golden Fleece, and 
then accompanied to Greece. Jason 
afterward repudiated her in order to 
marry Creusa, whereupon she killed 
the cnildren she had borne him, and 
made away with her rival by send- 
ing her a poisoned robe or diadem. 
She finally became immortal, mar- 
ried Achilles in Elysium, and was 
honored with divine worship. See 
Absyrtus. 

Me-do'r$ (9). The heroine of By- 
ron's poem of "The Corsair." 

Medoro (mft-do'ro). A character in 
Ariosto's romantic poem, " Orlando 
Furioso." See Orlando. 
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]£6^u'a$. [Gr. uOovira.] (Gr, ^ 
Mom. Myth.) One of the Goi^gons. 
Her head was cut off by Perseus, and 
presented to Minerva, who placed it 
on her segis, where it turned into 
stone all who fixed their eyes upon 
it. See GoROONS and Perseus. 

Me-gae'r^ (9). [Gr. M^otpa.] {Gr.^ 
Rom. Myth.) One of the Furies. 
See Furies. 

Meg of "Westminster, Iions. See 
Long Meo of Westminster. 

Kei'kJe-wiaMn, Mr. S&un'dSrf 
(me^kl-). One of the Managing 
Committee at the Spa, in Scott's 
novel of " St. Ronan's WfeU; " "the 
man of Law." 

Meister^'Wilhelm (fil'helm mls'tSf, 
42, 64, 68). The hero of Goethe's 
novel entitled "Wilhelm Meist^r's 
Apprenticeship.' ' 

4^ " The critio seeks a eentral pdnt 
[to this roxnance], which, in truth, is 
hard to find. I should think a rich man- 
ifold life brought close to our eyes m^ht 
suffice, without any determined moral 
tendency which could be reasoned upon. 
But, if this is insisted upon, it may per- 
haps be found in what Frederick, at the 
end, says to the hero, * Thou seemest to 
me lilie Saul, the son of Kish, who went 
out to seek his father's asses, and found 
a kingdomi * For what does the whole 
say, but that man, despite all lais follies 
and errors, led by a higher hand, reaches 
some higher aim at last ? " 

Goethe^ 'Drans. 

Mej'ndun and IjeiO&h. Pattern 
lovers among various' Eastern na- 
tions, like "Pvramua and Thisbe " 
among the (creeks and Bomans. 
[Written also Me j nun.] 

J|S~ " These personages are esteemed 
among the Arabians as the most beau- 
tifdl, chaste, and impassioned of lovers, 
Mid their amours have been celebrated 
with all the charms of verse in every 
Oriental language. The Mohamtnedans 
regard them, and the poetical records of 
their love, in the same light as the 
* Bridegroom and Spouse ' and the ' Song 
of Songs 'are regarded by the Jews." 

D^Herbelot, Trans. 
Me-laxi'ti-u8 (me-lan'shl-us). A brave, 
honest soldier, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's ^lay, " The Maid's Trag- 
edy," who is mcapable of suspecting 
evil till it becomes impossible to be 



ignorant of it, bat is nndmnkiBg in' 
punishing it. 

Me-le'^-gfr. [Gr. MeXe'aypo?.] {Gr. 
& Rom. Myth.) A son of CEneus, 
king of Calydon, a city of iEtolia in 
Greece. Ue distinguished himself as 
one of the Argonauts, and by his 
skill in throwing the javelin. The 
king, his father, having neglected to 
pay homage to Diana, the goddess 
sent a wild boar to lay waste the 
country: all the princes of the age 
assembled to hunt him down, but he 
was at last killed by Meleager. His 
mother — out of levenge for the. 
death of her brothers, who bad fallen 
in battle by his hand — caused his 
destruction by burning an extin- 
guished brand, on the preservation 
oi which his life depend!ed. 

Mel'e-8i«'e-n^. [Gr. McAiftnTcv^. 

from MAi}f, die river Meles, and 

yiv9*v^ to beget.] An appellation 

sometimes given to Homer, on the 

supposition that he was bor^ on the 

banks of the Meles, a river of Ionia, 

in Asia Minor, or that the river-god 

was his father. 

Blind Mtledgeneat tiience Homer called. 
Whose poem Phoebus challenged for hia own. 

Maton. 

Me-li'$-dus. A prince of L^onnois, 
and a knight or the Round Table. 
He was the father of Sir Tristram. 
He is celebrated in a French medi- 
aeval romance, originally written by 
Rusticien de Pise, a more modem 
French compilation from which was 
printed at Paris in 1528. 

Mel^X-boe'us. A shepherd in the first 
Eclogue of Virgil. The name is used 
by Cnaiicer in his prose composition! 
entitled "The Tale of MeUbeus," 
one of the " Canterbury Tales." He 
also writes it M e 1 i b e e. 

Mel'I-cer't*, or Mel'I-oer't^g (4). 
[Gr. MeAucepnT?.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) 
A son of the Theban king Athamas 
by Ino. He was metamorphosed 
into a sea-god. See Ino. 

Me-lis's^. A beneficent fairy invent- 
ed by the Italian poets; the "protector 
of Bradamante and Ruggiero, in the 
** Orlando Furioso " of Ariosto. She 
is sometimes confounded with the 
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fairy Melosina. The' name, ptumng 
into French and English literature as 
a poetical title, has finally become a 
recognized Christian name. 

Mellifluous Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
MtlUfiuus,'] An appellation given to 
St. Bernard, a celebrated and elo- 
quent preacher and theolo^an of the 
twelfth century. His writings were 
termed by his admirers " a nver of 
paradise." 

Mel'm^th, Courtney. A pseudo- 
nym of Samuel Jackson Pratt (1749- 
1814), in his day a popular poet, and 
a voluminous writer both in prose and 
verse. He was originally a strolling 
player, next an itinerant lecturer, 
and finally a Bath book-seller. 

Mel-pom'e-ne. [6r. McXirofi^ni.l ( Gr, 
^Bom, My(h.) One of the Musqs; 
the one who presided over tragedy. 
See MuBES. 

Mertl-8l'n$. [Fr. Melusine.] A 
daughter of the fairy Pressina, by 
El^nas, king of Albania; the most 
renowned of the Fren<* fairies. Her 
origin may be traced to the Teutonic 
'^Amalaswinth." She was condemned 
to become every Saturday a serpent 
from the waist downward, as a pun- 
ishment for having, bv means of a 
charm, inclosed her father in a high 
mountain, in order to avenge an m- 

i'ury her mother had received from 
dm. She married Raymond, Count 
of Poitiers, and, having been seen 
by him during her loathsome trans- 
formation, — in violation of his sol- 
emn promise never to visit her on a 
Saturday, — was immured in a sub- 
terranean dungeon of the castle of 
- Lusignan. The traditions concern- 
ing Melusina were collected by Jean 
d' Arras, near the close of the four- 
teenth century. 

JIS- The M6Iueine tradition lingers 
around the castle of Lnsignan, near Poi- 
tiers, and to this day, at the teAn of that 
city, gingerbread cakes are sold with 
human httnA and serpent tail, and called 
Mdlusines. X cri de Milusine is a pro- 
verbial expression for a sudden scream, 
recalling that with which the unfortunate 
fair one diBOOvered the indiscretion of her 
lord. 

Mem'n^n. [Gr. Mc>wf.] (O..^ 



JUm. l/j^.) A son of Titboirat 
and Aurora, and king of Ethiopia. 
After the fall of Hector, he went to 
the assistance of his imcle Priam, 
with ten thousand men, and displayea 
great courage in the defense ot Troy, 
but was at length slain by Ajax, or 
by Achilles, in single combat, where- 
upon he was changed into a bird by 
his mother, or, as some say, at her- 
request. 

4^ The colossal black statue of the 
l^yptian king Amenophis III., in the 
neighborhood of Thebes, was called by 
the GrericB the statue of Memnon, and a 
sound like that of a breaking lutestring 
which it gaye forth when struck by the 
first beams of the sun, they regarded «a 
Memnon's greeting to his mother. The 
sound has been heard in modem times, 
and has been Tariously ascribed to the 
artifioe of the priests who concealed them- • 
selves in a niche and with an iron rod 
struck the sonorous stone of which the 
statue is composed; to the passage of 
light draughts of air through the cracks j 
and to the sudden expansion of inclosed 
aqueous particles under the influence of 
the sun's rays. 

As fW>m eolian harps in flie breath of dawii, 
tm ftom the Menuuws statue Btruck by the 
rosy finger of Aurora, unearthly music wu 
around Aim, and lapped hhn Into untned, , 
bahny rest. CbrJyfe. 

Soft as Menmon^s harp at monUng, 

To the inward eye devout, 
Touched with light by heavenly warning. 

Tour transporting chords ting out. Kale, 

Me-nal'c^. [Gr. McraAicaf .] A shep- 
herd in Theocritus and Virgil ; hence 
any shepherd or rustic, menalcas 
figures m Spenser's " Shepherd's 
Calendar'* as the treacherous rival 
of Colin Clout. 

Spend some months yet among the sheep- 
walks of Cumberland; learn all yon can, from 
an the shepherds you can find. — from Thy rsis 
to MendUxu. Sir E. BtOwer Lyttotu 

Men'e-ia'oa. [Gr. MeWXao?.] {Gr. 
^ Horn. Myth.) A son of Atreus, the 
brother of Agamemnon, and the hus- 
band of Helen, who eloped from him 
with Paris, and thus brought on the 
Trojan war. Menelaus took part in 
the contest, and behaved with great 
spirit and courage. See Helen and 
Paris. 

Me-noe'tdg. The pilot of the ship 
" Chimaera,*' which took part in the 
naval contest at Drepanum, in Sici- 
ly, where JBneas celebrated the first 
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anniTeraaiy of his father's death bv 
various games and feats of skill. 
For his timidity in standing out from 
the shore, in order to avoid certain 
^dden rocks, and thereby allowing 
the '* Chimsera" to be beaten, Gyas, 
the commander of the vessel, hurled 
him headlong into the sea, greatly to 
the amusement of the spectators. 

Men'tpr. [Gr. MrfKwp.] ( Gr. f JRonu 
Myth,) A friend of Ulysses in Ith- 
aca, whose form Minerva assumed, to 
give instructions to Ulysseses son Te- 
lemachus, whom she accompanied to 
Pylos and Lacedsemon. 

With Friediich Wilhelm, vho b his Mcond 
eoTuin (mothei'B grand-nephew, if the reader 
can oonnt thatX he [Lcopoui, prince of Anhalt- 
Beaaao] is ftom of old on the oest fboting, and 
contrires to be liis Mentor in many thinn 



beside irar. 



many ^ 
Carl^. 



ICe-phia'to. The same as Mq>hU- 
tcpkeki. See infra. 

lCepb'i8-topb'e-ldf|. One of the 
seven chief devils m the old demon- 
olog}', the second of the fallen arch- 
angels, and the most powerful of the 
inremal legions after Satan. He fig- 
ures in the old legend of Dr. Faustus 
as the familiar spirit of that renowned 
magician, and, m former times, his 
name was commonly used as a term 
of jocular reproach. *To modem read- 
ers he is cfaieflv known as the cold, 
scoffing, relentless fiend of Goethe's 
** Faust," and as the attendant de- 
mon in Marlowe^s "Faustus." See 
Faust. 

JtS^ The name wu formerly written 
Mephostophilus and Mephostoj^ilis ; the 
former spelling being that of Shakespeare 
(see " Merry Wives of Windsor," a. i., sc. 
1), and the latter that adopted by Mar- 
lowe. The origin of the word is nncer- 
tain : Tarious derivations have been pro- 
poeea. By some it is thought to be derived 
from a Semitic tongue. (See Goethe's 
'<BriefwechseImitZelter,"v.380.) Wid- 
man calls it a Persian name. But that 
etymology which refers it to the Greek 
/uii^, not, <^ti>f, ^t6(, light, and <^tAo9, 
loring, accords with the old orthogra- 
phy, and is the most plausible of all. 

4^ " There is an awful melancholy 
about Marlowe's Mephistopheles, perhaps 
more expressive than the malignant 
mirth of that fiend in the renowned 
work of Goethe." HaUam. 

'< Mephistopheles comes befor»us. 



not SRsyed hi the tenon of <}oey tns and 
Phl^etlion, but with natural indelible 
deformity Of wickedness. Ue is the Devil, 
not of superstition, but of knowledge. 
Such a combination of perfect under- 
standing with perfect selfishness, of logi- 
cal life with moral death, so universal a 
denier both in heart and head, is nu- 
doubtedly a child of IXarkness, an emis- 
sary of the primeval Nothing, and may 
stand in his merely spiritual defonnity, 
at once potent, dangerous, and contem]^ 
ible, as the beet and only genuine Devil 
of these latter times." CaHyle. 

Foeta of the flrat order might saftly write as 
deq^eratdy as Mqpki$tophele» rode. 

JfiifOTlny. 

We have here [in the litentnie of the Bes- 
torationl Belial, not as when he inHpired Ovid 
and Anoeto, **fracefbl and humane,** but 
witii the iron eye and cruel sneer otJiepkU- 
tophelet. Jiaeamag. 

These are the ilelds of History which are to 
be, ao aoon as humanly pooaibie, auppreaeed; 
which only Mephittophe&f, or the Baa Genius 
of mankind, can contemplate with pleasure. 

M5r'cft-rj^(4). [Lat. Mercuriits,] {Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) The son of Jupiter 
and Mala, the messenger of the gods, 
particularly' *of Jupiter, the inventor 
of letters, the conductor of departed 
souls to tne under-world, and the god 
of eloquence, commerce, thieves, and 
travelers. 

Mer-cu'ti-o (mer-ku^shl-o). A friend 
to Romeo, in Shakespeare's tragedy 
of " Romeo and Juliet," and the por- 
trait of a finished fine gentleman of 
his time. 



"Wit ever wakeftil, fiuacy busy 
aiid procreative as an insect, courage, an 
eaay mind, that, without cares of ito own, 
is at once disposed to laugh away those of 
others, and yet to be interested in them. — 
these and aU congenial qualities, melting 
into the common copula of them all, the 
man of rank and the gentleman, with all 
ite excellencee and all its weaknesses, con^ 
stitnte the cfaaiactor of Mercutlo." 

Coleridge, 

Iffgr'e-dith, Owen. A pseudonym 
. adopted by Edward Robert Bulwer 
Lytton (b. 1831), a popular living 
English poet, and a lineal descendant 
of Owen Gwynnedd ap Griffith, king 
of North Wales, and of MereaiOi ap 
Tudor, great-grandfather of Henry 
VII. of England. 

Mer'liii (4). A famous magician of 
alleged supernatural origin, contem- 
porary with King Arthur, celebrated 
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in the tiUes and nnnances of chiralrf, 
in Spenaer*8 ^' Faery Queen," and in 
the romantic poems ot' Italy. Hb is 
eaid to have remored, by a wonder- 
ful machine of his ovru invention^ the 
Giants'- dance, now called Stone- 
hen^^ from Ireland to Salisbury 
Plain m England, where part of it is 
•till standing. The old legends rec- 
ognize two persons of this name, one 
connected with the traditions of Scot- 
land, the other with those of Wales ; 
but the essential features of both are 
the same. 



TIm maoner at Merlla^s death Is 
Tarionsly ralated. AooonUng to one ao- 
eount, he was inrlosed in a hawthorn- 
bosh by his mistress, the fidry Yiyian 
(the Lady of the Lake), by means of a 
eharm which he had communicated to 
her. Not belieTiog in the spell, she tried 
it upon her loTer, and found to her grief 
and astoBisfament that he eould not be 
extricated from his thorny ooTertuie. 

Jiieiinrwiii waa there, and Segnunora, 
Ana fleld-bom Jferlin*« srammarye; 

Wtbat filmed wizard's migrhty love,_ 
Oh who codkL sins but hel .Sir W. SeoU. 

He [Bmoa] . . . knew, that, if his words 
aank deep Into the minds of men, they would 
iweduoe eflfeols such aa aupentitlon had never 
aacribed to the incantations of Merlin and 
Slichael Scott- Maccada^. 

Kftr'o-pe. [Gr. Meptfin).] (Gr, ^ 
ifo/tt. Myth.) L One of the Pleia- 
des, whose star is dimmer than the 
rest, because she wedded Sisyphus, a 
mortal. 
2. See (ExopiON. 

MSr'ri-Ues, Meg. A half-crazy gypsy, 
who is a prominent and celebrated 
character m Scott's novel of **Guy 
Mannering.^' 

4^ " She is most akin to the witches 
of Macbeth, with some traits of the an- 
cient sibyl ingrafted on the coarser stock 
of a gypsy of the last century. Though 
not absolutely in nature, howeyer, she 
must be allowed to be a Tery imposing 
and onphatic persoDl^ge, and to be min- 
gled, both with the business and the 
scenery of the piece, with the greatest 
possible skill and effect." Lord Jeffrey . 

M5r'rl-m$n, llr. A name given to a 
zany, or attendant upon a mounte- 
banK at .fairs, in market-places, and 
on village greens. It is, perhaps, of 
the same origin as Merry-andrew. 

Ifeny- Andrew. A name given orig- 



insaiy to Andrew Borda (1(0(^648), 
a man of learning, and a noted itin- 
erant physician, who, as Heame tella 
us, frequented "markets and fairs, 
where a conflux of people used to get 
together, to whom he prescribed; 
and, to induce them to flock thither 
the more readily, he would make hu- 
morous speeches, couched in such 
language as caused mirth, and won- 
derfully propagated his fame." From 
him, any buffoon or zany, especiidlv' 
one who attends upon aanountebank 
or quack doctor, is called a Meny- 
andrew. 

Herry BiucUnd. A common desig- 
nation of England, which is so called, 
not on account of the merry-makings 
of the inhabitants but in the eld 
sense of the word merr^, that is, 
pleasant, agreeable. In this sense we 
speak of the " merry month of May ; " 
and in this sense Wakefield and Car- 
lisle were formerly termed merry, and 
Spenser spoke of ** merry LoiKuin,** 

and Chaucer of « 

•'cHee 
That stood ftill flwrnr upon a havea rids.** 

Merry Monaroh. A title by which 
King Charles II. of England (1630- 
1685) was in former times fanuUarly 
known. 

ICeraezme, The BngHHh. See Eira- 

LISH MeRSEMNE. 

Mir'ton, Tommy (-tn, 4). One of the 
wincipal chararters in a very popu- 
lar juvenile work written by Thomas 
Day (174&-1789), and entitled "The 
History of Sandford and Merton." 

Me'ra(9). {Hindu Myth.) A sacred 
mountain, 80,000 leagues high, sit- 
uated in the center of the world. It 
is the abode of Indra, and abounds 
with every chaim that can be imag- 
ined. 

Merremeuee(m€f'v41'yoz',48). [Fr., 
wonderful.] The name of the sword 
of Doolin of Mavence. It was mag- 
ically sharpened, and was so keen, 
tliat, when placed edge downward on 
a large tripod, its mere weight was 
sufficient to cut the tripod through. 
See DoouN of Mayence. 

Mes'o-po-tft'mi-^ A name popularlr 
given by Londoners to the Warwick 
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and Eccleston Square districts in that 
city. [Called also Ctibitopolis.] 

Me'tis. [Gr. MijTis.] {Gr. ^ Bom, 
Mifth.) A danghter of Oceanus and 
Tethys, the first wife of Jupiter, and 
the goddess of prudence. 

Me-zen'ti-us (-shi-us). A tyrant of 
Csere, or AgvUa, a city of Etruria. 
He was expelled by his subjects on 
account of his cruelties, and fled to 
Tumus, who employed him in his 
war against i£neas, oy whom he was 
slain. Virgil calls him ^* a despiser 
of the gods." 

Like Mezentius ... he [Bonaparte] ouffht 
to have acknowledged no other source of his 
iMitfaiHitj [than hia talents and his ewordl. 



^so-ra'xni-$ (/<. pron, med-zo-rt'- 
me-ft). The name of an imaginary 
country in the heart of the deserts of 
Africa, inaccessible except by one 
particular road, and unknown to the 
rest of the world. Gaudentio di 
Lucca, in the romance of that name, 
is represented as having visited, it, 
. and as residing there for twenty-five 
years. It is described as a terrestrial 
paradise, and its government, laws, 
and customs are highly commended. 
See Gaudkntio di Lucca. 

MX-oaw'ber, Mr. "Wilkins. A prom- 
inent and celebrated character in 
Dickens's novel of " David Copper- 
field; " noted for his long speecnes, 
ambitious style, love of letter-writ- 
ing, alternate elevation and depres- 
sion of spirits, hearty appetite, reck- 
less improvidence, and everlasting 
troubles, and for his constantly 
"waiting for something to turn up." 

J|S~ *' There never was a Mr. Micawber 
in nature, exactly as he appears in the 
pages of Dickens ; bat Micawberism per- 
vades nature through and through ; and 
to have this quality firom nature embody- 
ing the ftill essence of a thousand in- 
stances of it in one ideal monstrosity, is a 
feat of invention. " Masson. 

Who does not venerate the chief of that il- 
hutrions family, who, being Bbicken by mis- 
fortune, wisely and greatly tamed his atten- 
tion to "coals," — the accomplished, the Epi- 
curean, flie dirty, the dellghtftd Micawber f 

Thackeray. 

ICohft-el {ccUhq. ml'kel). The name 
of an archangel, mentioned in the 
Bible as having special charge of the 



Israelites as a nation (Don. x. 13,21), 
as disputing with Satan about the 
body of Moses {Jude 9), and as ear- 
rj^ing on war, with the assistance of 
ms angels, against Satan and his 
forces in the upper regions {Rev. xiL 
7-9). Michael figures laiigely in 
Milton's "Paradise Lost," being sent 
with Gabriel to battle against Satan 
and his angels, and also with a band 
of cherubim, to Paradise, to dispos- 
sess Adam and Eve, and to foret^ to 
them what should happen till the 
time of the coming of Christ. 

Upwards of acentunr . . . must elapse, . . . 
and Uie Moloch of imgnity have Ids victims, 
and the IfecAaeJ of justice nis martyrs, before 
Tailors can be admitted to their true prerog^ 
atives of manhood, and this last wound of 
suffering humanity be closed. Carfyle. 

Michael, Cousin. See Cousin Mi- 
chael. 

]MS'cli&-elAxi'ge-Io of France. [Fr. 
Michel-Ange de la France.'] An ep- 
ithet given to Pierre Puget (1623- 
1694), a famous French statuan'', 
painter, and architect, remarkabfe, 
like his illustrious namesake, for his 
enthusiasm and decision of character. 

Mi'd^. [Gr. Mida?.] {Gr. 4 Rom. 
Myth.) A king of Phrygia, son of 
Crordius and Cybele. Bacchus gave 
him the power of turning whatever 
he touched into gold; but this proved 
to be very inconvenient, as it pre- 
vented him from eating and drink- 
ing, and he prayed that the gift 
might be revoked. At the command 
of the god, he washed in the Pacto- 
lus, the sands of which becapie in 
consequence mixed with gold. An- 
other tradition is, that, in a musical 
contest between Pan and Apollo, he 
adjudged the victory to the former, 
and Apollo, in revenge, changed his 
ears into those of an ass. Midas 
tried to conceal them under his 
Phrygian cap, but they were discov- 
ered by his servant. 

Middle Ages. A term applied, rather 
vaguely, to the great historic period 
between the times of classical antiq- 
uity and modem times, in which the 
feudal system was formed, chivalry 
rose, flourished, and declined, the 
Church extended its bounds and ac- 
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i]iiired enormous wealth and power, 
and the nations of modem Europe 
bad their origin and began to deveJop 
their respective political and sociiu 
systems. "It is not possible," savs 
Hallam, '^ to fix accurate limits to the 
Middle Ages. The ten centuries 
from the fifth to the fifteenth seem, 
in a general point of view, to consti- 
tute thaf^riod." The overthrow of 
the Western Koman Empire, in the 
year 476, is manifestly the termi- 
nation of ancient history, and as the 
Reformation (which began in 1617) 
is the most convenient epoch from 
which to date the commencement 
of modem histor}', these events are 
pretty generally regarded as mark- 
' mg the beginning and close of the 
^ Middle Ages. [Called also, from the 
prevalent superstition and ignorance, 
the Dark Ages.] 

Middle Kingdom. A translation of 
Tchang-kooe, a name given to China 
by the natives, from an idea that it is 
situated in the center of the earth. 

Middle States. A popular designa- 
tion of the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Delaware, from their having been in 
reaUty, at the time of the formation 
«f the Federal Constitution, the cen- 
tral States of the American Union. 
By some writers, Maryland is classed 
as a Southern, and not a Middle State. 

Mid'gard. [That is, middle ward.] 
( Scand. Myth. ) A name given to the 
earth, as being in the middle region 

• between Asgard and Utgard. 

Mid-Iiothian, Heart of. SeeHnABT 
OF Mid-Lothian. 

Miggs, Miss. Mrs. Yarden's maid, 
in Dickens's novel of " Bamaby 
Rudge." 

jfSjT " She is an elderly maiden, who, 
by Bome strange n^Iect on the part of 
mankind, has been allowed to remain un- 
married. This neglect migh t, in some small 
degree, be accounted for by the fact that 
her person and disposition came within 
the range of Mr. Tappertit^s epithet of 
*scra^y.' She had various ways of 
wreaking her hatred upon the other Rex, 
the most cruel of which was in often 
honoring them with her company and 
discourse. . . . Dickens, in this charac- 



ter. Well repmsents how such seemiagty 

insignificant malignants as Miss Miggs 
can become the pest of fiimilies ; and 
that, though full of weakness and miUig- 
nity, they can be proud of their virtue 
and religion, and moke slander the prom- 
inent element of tbdr pious conversa- 
tion." E. P. WkippU. 

Orerflowing with a hnmor as peculiar In 
its way as the humora of Andrew Fairser- 
vice, or a Protestant Mia Jfiggt (that imper- 
sonation of shrewish female BerviceV . 

Lond. AtheMman, 

Mignon (men'y6n', 62). The name 
of a young Italian girl in Goethe* 8 
*' Wilhelm Meister's Apprentice- 
ship ; " represented as beautiful and 
dwarfish, unaccountable, and full of 
sensibility, and secretly in love with 
Wilhelm, who is her protector, and 
who feels for her nothing but com- 
mon kindness and compassion. She, 
at last, becomes insane, and dies the 
victim of her hopeless attachment. 



"This mysterious child, at first 
neglected by the reader, gradually forced 
on his attention, at length orerpowers 
Jlim with an emotion more deep and 
thrilling tl^an any poet, since the days 
of Shakespeare, has succeeded in pro- 
ducing. The daughter of enthusiasm, 
rapture, passion, and despair, she is of 
earth, but not earthy. When she glides 
before us through the mazes of her fairy 
dance, or whirls her tambourine, and 
harries round us like an antique Maenad, 
we could almost fkncy her a spirit, so 
pure is she, so full of fervor, so disen- 
gaged from the clay of this world." 

CarlyU. 

Mil'^n Decree. (Fr.Hist.) A decree 
of the Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte, 
dated at Milan on the 27th of Decem- 
ber, 1807, which declared the whole 
British dominions to be in a state of 
blockade, and prohibited all countries 
from trading with each other in any 
articles of British produce or manur 
facture. 

Milli-mftnt, Mrs. A celebrated char- 
acter in Congreve's comedy, "The 
Way of the World." 

Benedick and Beatrice throw Mirabel and 
MUlamant into the shade. Maccndcfg, 

Mill-boy of the Slashes. A sobri- 
quet conferred upon Henry Clay 
(1777-1852), a distinguished Amer- 
ican orator and statesman, who was 
bom in the neighborhood of a place 
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in HanoTerOoimtf, YiTighua, kn<yini 
as '* the Slashes " (a local term for a 
low, swampy country), where there 
was a mill, to which he was often 
sent on errands when a boy. 
MUler^ Joe. See Father of Jests. 

Jtfilo. [Gr. MiAwi'.] An athlete of 
Crotona, famous for his extraordinary 
strength. In his old age, he attempt- 
ed to rend the trunk of a tree which 
had been partially split open ; but the 
wood closed upon his hands, and 
held him fast, in which state be was 
attacked and devoured by wolves. 

Be who of old wovld read the oak 

Deemed not of the rebound; 
Chained by the trank he TainlT broke. 

Alone, how looked he round 1 Bifrcn. 

JCimir (rae'm^f). {Scand. Myth.) The 
god of eloquence and wisdom. He 
was the guardian of a well in which 
wit and wisdom lay hidden, and of 
which he drank every morning from 
the horn Gjallar. Odin once drank 
from this fountain, and by doing so 
became the wisest of gods and men ; 
but he purchased the privilege and 
distinction at the cost of one eye, 
which Mimir exacted from him. 
[Written also Mimer.] 

ffftmiing (me'mobn). The name of 
a wonderful sword lent by Wittich to 
Siegfried. See Siegfried. 

MX-n8r'T| (4). (Gr. cf Rom. Myth.) 
The goddess of wisdom, poetry, spin- 
ning, weaving, and the various arts 
anasciences. She was not bom like 
others, but sprang forth fully armed 
from the bram of Jove. 

Hinenra Press. The name of a 
printing establishment in Leadenhall 
Street, London, from which, during 
the latter part of the last century and 
the early part of the present Century, 
was issued a large number of mawk- 
ish and trashy, but verv popular 
novels, which Were widelv distributed 
bv means of the circulating libraries. 
Cfharles Lamb describes their heroes 

• as " persons neither of this world, 
nor of any conceivable one: an end- 
less string of activities without pur- 
pose, of purposes without a motive.^' 

In this respect. Burnt, fhongh not perhapa 
abfloluteljr ajcreat poet, better manifteted his 
capabUitj, better proved the truth of his 



ceniM, Chan If ke had, bj kla«wi» ttnocUi, 

kept the whole Minerva Prut going to we 
end cf his literary coune. Cbr^rle. 

Scarcely in the Minfora Prtm is then leo- 
ord of such surprising, infinite, and in«Uri- 
cable obstructions to a wedding or a double 
wedding. Vtartyle* 

Min'n$. One of the heroines in Scott's 
novel of "The Pirate;" sister to 
Brenda. She is distinguished by a 
credulous simplicity and sober vanity, 
and by talents, strong feelings, and 
high-minded enthusiasm. 

Mi'D:^. [Gr. Mti^.] {Gr. 4- Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Jupiter and Europa, 
the brother of Rhadamanthus, and 
the fiMiier of Deucalion and Ariadne. 
He was a king and lawgiver in Crete, 
and so distinguished ror his incor- 
ruptible justice, that, after death, he 
was made supreme j udge in the lower 
world. 

liin'o-t4ar. [Lat. J/tnotounw, Gr. 

Miytaravpef, bull of Mlnos.] ( Gr. ^ 

Rom, Mf^.) A celebrated monster 
with the head of a bull and the body 
of a man, the fruit of Pasiphae's most 
unnatural passion for a bull. He was 
shut up in the Cretan labyrinth, and 
fed with young men and maidens 
whom Athens was obliged to supply 
every year, until Theseus finally 
killed him with the help of Ariadne. 
See Ariadne and Thesecs. 

Minstarel of the Border. A name 
sometimes given to Sir Walter Scott. 
See Border Minstrel. 

Once more by Newark's castle gate. 

Long left inthout a warder, 
I stooeT, looked, listened, and wMh thee. 

Great Minttrel qf the Border. WordnomUL 

Ifunbeau-Tonneaii. See Barbkl- 

MlRABEAU. 

lDr'&-bel. 1. A traveled Monsieur in 
Beaumont and Fletcher's '' Wild- 

Soose Chase ; " represented as a great 
efier of all ladies in the way of mar- 
riage, and a very dissipated and Uoen- 
tious fellow. 

2. The name of two characters 
in Farquhar*s comedy, " The Incon- 
stant," — an old gentleman and his 
son ; the former of an odd compound 
between the peevishness incident to 
his years uid his fatherly fondness 
for his son ; the latter an incorrigible 
debauchee. 
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B« nt Arwn at table with them, and they 

began to drink and indulge themselves in 

' groes Jokes, while, like Mirabel, . . . their 

{iiiaener luM the heavy task of receiving their 
nsolence as wit, answering their insults with 
• good«humor, and withholding fkoin them the 
opportunity which they souj^ht of engaging 
hini in a quarrel, that they might hare a pre- 
tence for tttisasing him. Sir W. Soott. 

BQr'ft-bell. -A character in Congfieve's 
comedy, " The Way of the World." 

Hiraculous Child. [Fr. D Enfant 
du Miracle.'] An appellation popu- 
larly given to Henn Charles Ferdi- 
nand Marie Dieudonn^ d' Artois, Due 
de Bordeaux, better known as the 
Comte de Chambord, and as the rep- 
resentative of the elder branch of the 
house Qf Bourbon, and of its claims 

, to the throne of France. He was a 
posthumous child of the Duke of 

. ISerri, the second son of Charles X., 
having been bom Sept. 29, 1820, 
nearly seven months after his father^s 
death. As presumptive heir to the 
crown, his birth occasioned great re- 
joicing, and he was christened amid 
circumstances of unusual pomp, with 
water brought by M. de Chateau- 
briand from the nver Jordan. 

HXr'^-xh^zit. An honest and testy old 
man, in Fletcher's comedy of "The 
Elder Brother," who admires learn- 
ing without much more of it than 
enables him to sign his name. 

JWIrandft. A daughter of the princely 
magician, Prospero, in Shakespeare's 
** Tempest; " brought up on a desert 
island, with the delicate spirit Ariel 
and the savage and deformed Caliban 
for her only attendants uid acquaint- 
ances. Ferdinand, the son of the 
king of Naples, having been ship- 
wrecked on the island, falls in love 
with her at once, but cannot obtain 
her father's consent to their union 
till he has proved the depth and 
sincerity of nis affection by self- 
restraint, obedience, and the lowest 
menial services. 

In her retired chamber, . . . she was in 
fancy . . . identifyinsherselfwith the simple 
yet noble-minded Mircmday in the isle of 
wonder and enchantment. Sir W. Scott. 

Mir'z^ (4). An imaginary character, 
whose wonderful vision of the tide 
of time, the bridge of human life, 
and the illimitable ocean of eternity, 



studded with coontless isfamda, Hie 
abodes of the blessed, forma the sub- 
ject of a celebrated all^ory in No. 
159 of the " Spectator." 

The massive and ancient bridge which 
■tretches across the Clyde was now but dimly 
visible, and resembled that which Mirta^ in 
his unequaled vision, has described as trav- 
ersing the valley of Bagdad. ^r W. Seott, 

Such strains of rapture as the genius played 
In his still haunt on Bagdad^s summit lu^i 
He who stood visible to Jftrza's eye, 
Never before to human sight betrayed. 
Lol in the vale, the mists of evening spread I 
The visionary arches are not there. 
Nor the green islands, nor the shinme seas. 

Then la Honmovfh Street a Mirta't hill, 
where, in motley vision, the whole pageant 
of existence passes awAiIIy before us, with its 
wail and jubilee, mad loves and mad hatreds, 
church-bells and gallows-ropes, farce-tragedy, 
beast-godhood, — the Bedlam of creation. 

CarlnU, 

Vales, soft, Elvsian, 
Like those in the vision 

OtMnsa, when, dreaming, 
Ue saw the long hollow dell. 
Touched by the prophet's spell. 
Into an ocean swell. 

With its isles teeming. Whittier. 

Mississippi Bubble. See Law's 
Bubble. 

Missouri Compromise. {Amer. Hut. ) 
A name popularly given to an act of 
congress wnich was passed in 1820, 
and was intended to reconcile itie 
two great sections that were strug- 
gling, the one to promote, the other 
to hinder, the extension of slavery. 
By this act it was determined that 
Missouri should be admitted into the 
Union as a slave-holding State, but 
that slavery should never be estab- 
lished in any State, to be formed in 
the future, lying to the north of lat. 
36° 30'. 

Mistress of the Seas. A name some- 
times given to Great Britain, on ac- 
count of her naval supremacy. 

In the War of 1812, our navy, still in Its in- 
fancy, . . . boldly entered the lists with the 
Mgtresa of the &as, and bore away the palm 
• from many a gallant en,counter. £. Everett. 

Mistress of the World. A common 
designation of ancient Rome, which 
was for centuries the grandest, richest, 
and most populous of European cities, 
and was regarded as the capital of a 
kind of universal empire. 

Mistress Boper. See Roper, Mis- 
tress. 
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Mitei Sir Mat€hew. A noted char- 
acter in Foote's plav of ** The Na- 
bob; "a returned lilast India mer- 
chant, represented as dissolute, un- 
fenerous, tyrannical, ashamed of the 
umble friends of his youth, hating 
the aristocracy, yet childishly eager 
to be numbered amongst them, 
squandering his wealth on panderers 
and flatterers, tricking out nis chair- 
men with the most costly hot-house 
flowers, and astounding the ignorant 
with jargon about rupees, lacs, and 
jaghires. 

Sir John Malcolm gives us a letter worthy 
of Sir Matthew Mite, in which Clive orders 
"two hundred shirts, the best and finest that 
can be got for love or money." Macaulay. 

Mith'ras. (Per. Myth,) One of the 
principal gods of the ancient Persians, 
a personification of the sun. He was 
regarded as a mediator between the 
two opposite deities, Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, or the principle of good and 
the principle of evil. 

Mjolnip (m^ol'nef, 46). fProbably 
from Old Norse melja, to pound, or 
maluy to grind. Comp. Eng. mtllJ] 
( Scand, Myth. ) The name of Thor's 
celebrated hammer, — a type of the 
thunderbolt, — which, however far it 
might be cast, was never lost, as it 
always returned to his hand; and 
which, whenever he wished, became 
60 small that he could put it in his 
pocket. This invaluable weapon was 
once stolen by the giant Thrym, who 
would not give it back unless he 
could have rreyja for a bride; but 
Thor disguised l^imself in the god- 
dess's attire, and succeeded in re- 
covering it, whereupon he killed 
Thrym and the whole giant tribe. 
See'THOR. 

Mae-xnos'j^-ne (ne-, 26). [Gr. Mmj- 
lioarvvri.^ {Gr, 4" -fi^* Myth.) The 
goddess of memory, and the mother 
of the Muses. 

Mnes'ihefLa (nes'-, 26). [Gr. Mini<r- 
devs.] A Trojan, and a companion of 
jEneas in his voyage to Italy; the 
reputed progenitor of the family of 
the Memmii in Rome. At the funer- 
al games by which ^Eneas celebrat- 
ed the death of his father Anchises, 



Mnestheus took part in a naval con- 
test, and, though not the victor, ob- 
tained a prize lor skill and energy. 

Modem Ar'is-topli'&-n6g. A name 
assumed by Samuel Foote (1720- 
1777), a celebrated English writer and 
actor of comedj'. [Called also Eng~ 
lish Ai'Utophanes.'] 

Modem Athens. 1. A name often 
given to Edinburgh, on account of 
Its' many noble literary institutions, 
the taste and culture of the people, 
the many distinguished men who 
have issued from it or resided in it, 
and the high character of its publica- 
tions, and also on account of a marked 
resemblance to Athens in its topo- 
graphical position and its general 
appearance. 

2. The pame epithet is applied 
to Boston, Massachusetts, a city re- 
markable for the high intellectual 
character of its citizens, and for its 
many excellent literary, scientific, 
and educational institutions and pub- 
lications. 

Modem Babylon. A name often 
given to the citv of London, the larg^ 
est city of modem, as Babylon was 
of ancient, times. 

He [William Saurin] was well aware that 
he should disappear in the Modem Babiilont 
and . . . preferred to the lackeying of the 
English aristocracy the enjoyment of such 
provincial Influence as may buU be obtained 
in Ireland. SheiL 

Modem Me8^s&-Ii'n&. An appella- 
tion conferred upon Catharine II. of 
Russia (172^1796), who had great 
administrative talent, but whose 
character, like that of her ancient 
namesake, Valeria Messalina, was in- 
famous on account of her licentious- 
ness. 

Modem Babelais {^h'W), A title 
given, on account of his learning, wit, 
eloquence, eccentricitv, and humor, 
to William Maginn (1794-1842), the 
most remarkable magazine writer of 
his time. 

Mo'do. A fiend referred to by Shake- 
speare, in " Lear, " as presiding over 
murders. See Flibbertigibbet, 1. 

Mod'red, Sir. A knight of the Bound 
Table, the rebellious nephew of King 
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Hom'muT. The name of an imagl- 
naiy city, where Oberon, king of tha 
fbines, was once supposed to bold bit 

Mo'mus. [Gr. «£,««.] {Gr. cf Rom. 
ifulh.] Thogodof raillery and ridi- 
cule, said to be a son of Sok, or nigbt. 

Houarqus, IiS Qraud. See Gkand 
MoMAiiquB, Lb. 

Mfi-nlml-J. The heroine of Otwajr'a 
tragedy of " The Orphan." 



„ .. ithorofaeelebratednovel 

entitled "The Monk." 
Uonk of Waatmiaster. A deslgoa- 
tion sometimes given to Richard of 
Cirencester, or RicardiiB Cnrinenais, 
•n eminent monkish historian of tbe 
fourteenth centuiy, of the Benedictine 
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motuMteiy of St Peter, at >V estmin- 
ster. 



iMtEmmvMr, Tho. A luuiie popularly 
given to Renwick Williams, a wretch 
who prowled nightly through London, 
secretly armed with a sharp, double- 
edged knife, with which he shocking- 
ly wounded numbers of women whose 
respectable appearance attracted his 
attention. He was tried and con- 
▼icted on a variety of these charges, 
July 8, 1790. 

Monster, The Greene-eyed. See 
Green-eyed Monster. 

Xon't^gfte. The head of a noble 
house in Yerona, at deadly enmity 
with the house of Capulet, m Shake- 
speare's tragedy of ''*' Romeo * and 
Juliet." See Capulet, Lady. 

MontesinoB (mon-tft-se^n6s). [Sp., 
from monterino, bred or found in 
a forest or mountain, from tnonte, 
mountain, forest] A legendary hero 
whose history and adventures are 
described in the ballads and romances 
of chivalry. Having received some 
cause of offense at the French court, 
he is said to have retired into Spain, 
where, from his fondness for wild and 
mountainous scenery, he acquired the 
name by which he became so cele- 
brated, and which has been |riven to 
a cavern in the heart of La Mancha, 
supposed to have been inhabited by 
him. This cavern has been immor- 
talized by Cervantes in his account of 
the visit of Don Quixote to the Cave 
ofMontesinos. It is about sixty feet 
hi depth. Entrance is much more 
easily effected at the present day than 
in Cervantes's time, and it is fre- 
quently resorted to by shepherds as 
a shelter from the cold and from 
storms. See Durandarte. 

Montioello, Sage of. See Sags of 

MoMTlCELIiO. 

Montealvage. See St. Graal. 

Monumental City. The city of 

Baltimore; — so called from the 

monuments which it conCuns. 

What, under the circnmstances, would not 
hsre been the Ate of the Monumental Citj/^ot 
Harriflbuiv, of Philadelphia, of Waahington, 
the capital of the Union, each and every one 
of which would have hdn at the mercy of the 
«nemy? £, Ev^tt. 



Mop'aofl. IGr. u^otJ] A shepherd 
in Viigirs fifth Eclogue, who, with 
Menalcas, . celebrates in amoeb«an 
verse the funeral enlogium of Daph- 
nis. 

Mor'dred. A knight of the Round 
Table, distinguished for his treachery. 
See MoDRED. 

Moreno, Don Antonio (ddn tn- 
to'ne-o mo-ra'no). The name of a 
^ntleman of Barcelona, who figures 
m Cervantes's *^ Don Quixote.** He 
entertains the Don with mock-heroic 
hospitality. 

More of More-Han. See Dragon 
OF Wantley. 

Mor'gl-ddur, Sir. A knight of the 
Round Table, celebrated m the old 
romances of chivalry. 

Morgaine la F6e (mor'gftn'U ft). A 
fairy, sister of Kins Arthur. She 
revealed to him the intrigues of 
Lancelot and Geneura. [Written also 
Morgana.] See Fata Moroah a. 



Tou have had, I Imagine, a ha] 
through Fidry-land,— all Aill o1 
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venture, and high hope, and wild minBtrel- 

like delusion, like the garaens ofMorgame la 

F4e. Sir W. SeoU. 

Mor'g^. A feigned name adopted 
by Belarius, a banished lord, in 
Shakespeare's "Cymbeline." 

Morgante (mof-gin'ti). The hem 
of Pulci's romantic poem entitled 
**Morgante Maggiore." He is a 
ferocious pagan giant, whom Orlando 
attacks, conquers, and converts to 
Christianity. He becomes the fast 
friend of Orlando, and acquires great 
renown for his gentleness, generosity, 
kindness of heart, and chivalrous de- 
fense of ladies in distress. He dies 
of the bite of a crab, as if to show on 
what trivial chances depends the life 
of the strongest. See Orlando. 

As for the giant Morgante^ he always spoke 
very civil things of hiiui for, though he was 
one of that monstrous brood who ever were 
intolerably proud and brutish, he still be- 
haved himself like a civil and well-bred per- 
■on. Cbrvontes, TVtms. 

Mor^iEi-a'n$. A female slave of Ali 
Baba in the story of the " Forty 
Thieves" in the *^ Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments." 

He went to work in this preparatoTy lesson, 
not uiflike ifo/v*ana, . . . lookhig into all the 
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T«MeU ranged before him, one after another, 
to see what they contained. JMckeiu, 

Mor'£l&y. [Celt, mor, maundy large, 
great, and glaifj a crooked sword. 
Claymore, or gtaymore, is an inver- 
sion of the word. J The sword of Sir 
Bevis of Southampton ; so famous 
that it became a general name for a 
sword. 

Morsrue the Fay. See Morgauie 
LA F&E and Fata Morgana. 

Morliault, Sir. A knight who makes 
a great figure in some of the ro-' 
mances of chivalry, particularly in 
that of " Meliadus." [Written also 
Moraunt, Marhous, Morhaus, 
Morholf, Morhoult.] 

Morley, Mrs. An assumed name 
under which Queen Anne corre- 
sponded with the Duchess of Marl- 
borough. See Freeman, Mrs. 

Mor'ni5n. The last of a pretended 
. line of Hebrew prophets, described as 
existing among a race of Israelities, 
principally the descendants of Joseph, 
son of the patriarch Jacob, who are fa- 
bled to have emigrated from Jerusa- 
lem to America about six hundred 
years before Christ. This imaginary 
prophet is said to have written the 
book called " The Book of Mormon," 
which contains doctrines upon which 
the "Mormons," or "Latter-day 
Saints," found their faith; but the 
real author was one Solomon Spal- 
ding (1761-1816), an inveterate scrib- 
bler, who had in earl}' life been a 
clergyman. The work fell into the 
hands of Joseph Smith (1805-1844), 
who claimed it as a direct revelation 
to himself from heaven, and, taking 
it as his text and authority, began 
to preach the new gospel of " Mor- 



monism. 



»» 



Morning Star of the Beformation. 
A title often bestowed upon John 
Wvcliffe (d. 1384), the first of the 
rerormers. 



" When the lamentable ignorance 
and darkness of Qod's truth had orer- 
Shadowed the whole earth, this man, 
Wycliffe, stepped forth like a valiant 
-champion, unto whom it may justly be 
applied that is spoken in the book ealled 
Eccleaiastlcus (chap. 1. ver. 6), of one Si- 
mon, the son of Onias, * Even as the mom- 



ing star being in the middest of a cloud, 
and as the moon being full in her course, 
and as the bright beams of the sun,' so 
doth he shine and glister in the temple 
and church of God." J. Foxe. 

Wycliffe willerer be remembered as a good 
and great man, an advocate of ecclesiaBtical 
independence, an unfiuling foe to popish 
tyranny, a translator of Scripture into our 
mother tongue, and an industnous instructor 
of the people in their own rude but ripening 
•dialect May he not be justly styled the 
"Morning Star of the B^ormation t " Eadie. 

Mor'phetls (28). [Gr. Mo/H^nJ?.] {Gr. 
4' Rom. Myth.) The god of dreams, 
a son of Somnus, or sleep. 

MSr'rlce, Gill. The hero of a cele- 
brated Scottish ballad; represented 
as the son of an earl, whose name is 
not mentioned, and the wife of Lord 
Barnard, a " bauld baron." On Gil 
Morrice's sending a message to his 
mother requesting her to come to 
him, and accompanying the message 
with a gav mantle of her own work- 
manship, W way of token. Lord Bar- 
nard, who had never seen him, sup- 
Eosed him to be a paramour of the 
aroness. He went out, therefore, in 
a great rage, to seek revenge, and 
finding Gil Morrice in the greenwood, 
slew him with his broadsword, stuck 
the bloody head upon a spear, and 
gave it to the meanest of his at- 
tendants to carry. On returning to 
the castle, where the lady was watch- 
ing his coming " wi' meikle dule and 
doune," he upbraided her with her 
adulterous love. 

" But when she looked on Gil JIforriee* head. 
She never spake words but three: 
* I never bare no child butane. 
And ye 've slain him cruellie.' ** 



This pathetic tale suggested the 
plot of Homers tragedy of '* Douglas." 
The word " Gil " is the same as " Childe " 
(pronounced cktld)^ a title formerly pre- 
fixed to the surnames of the oldest sons 
of noble families, while they had not as 
yet succeeded to the titles of their ances- 
tors, or gained new ones by their own 
prowess. 

Morris, Peter. The pseudonymous 
author of a work entitled " reter's 
Letters to his Kinsfolk," published 
in 1819, and written by John Gibson 
Lockhart. It gives graphic sketches 
of Scottish men and manners at that 
tiiye. 
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Hors. [Lat.] (Gr. ^ Rom, Myth.) 
deined persoDification of death, i . 
resented as the daughter of Erebus 
and Nox. 

Mortality, Old. See Old Mor- 
tality. 

Morton. A retainer of the Earl of 
Northumberland, in the Second Part 
of Shakespeare*s" King Henry IV." 

Mo'rus Mul'ti-o^u'lis Mania. A 
wild, reckless spirit of speculation 
irhicfa seized upon people, even those 
of intelligence, in the United States, 

* about the year 1835, and which led 
them to purchase and cultivate mul- 
berry-trees at fabulous prices, with 
the view of rearing the silkworm. It 
lKK>n died out, however, but not with- 
out great losses having been sustained 
by me deluded. 

Mor'ven. A kingdom spoken of in 
the poems of Ossian, of which Fingal 
was die ruler, supposed to represent 
Argyleshire and me adjoining parts 
of tiie West Highlands, but of whose 
existence Uiere is absolutely no evi- 
dence. 

Moses. See Primrose, Moses. 

Most Catholic Mi^esty. See Cath- 
olic Majesty. 

Most Christian Doctor. [Lat. Doc- 
tor Christianissimut.'] 1. An epithet 
bestowed upon Jean ae Grerson (1363- 
1429), one of the most eminent and 
learned divines of his age. 

2. The same title was given to 
Kicolas de Cusa, Cuss, or Cusel (1401- 
1464), a celebrated German philoso- 
pher and cardinal. 

Most Christian Kin^, or Mi^jesty. 
[Lat. ChrieUcMummw ItexA A name 
given by Pope Stephen III., in 755, 
to Pepin the Short of France, and by 
the council of Savonni^res, in 859, 
to Charles the Bald; but it did not 
become the peculiar appellation of 
the sovereigns of that country until 
1469, when Pope Paul II. conferred 
it upon Louis XI. It has been justly 
saia that never was the name of 
Christian less deserved. His tyranny 
and oppressions obliged his subjects 
to enter into a league agahist him; 
and four thousand persons wem ex- 



ecuted pnblicly or privately In Itis 
merciless reign. 

Most Falthfia Majesty. A title 

fiven, in 1748, by Pope Benedict 
IV., to John v., king of Portugal. 

Most Iioamed of the Bomans. 
[Lat. JLrudiiistimm Homanoi-umJ] A 
title bestowed upon Marcus Terentius 
Varro (b. c. 116-27), on account of 
his vast and varied erudition in 
almost every department of litera- 
ture. He was so called by Quintil- 
ian, by Cicero, and by St. Augustine. 
According to his own statement, he 
wrote four hundred and ninety books. 

Most Methodical Doctor. [Lat. 
Ihctor OrdinatisrimtuJ] Anhonoraiv 
tide given to John Bassol (d. 1347), 
a distinguished Scotch philosopher, 
and a wsciple of Duns Scotus, on 
account of the clear and accurate 
manner in which he lectured and 
composed. His master greatly ad- 
mired him, and used to say, " If only 
Bassol be present, I have a sufficient 
auditory." 

Most Besolute Doctor. \Jjat. Doctor 
JietoliUissimus.'] A name given to 
Durand de St. Pour9ain (d. 1332), a 
member of the order of Dominicahs, 
and a scholastic philosopher distin- 
guished as an opponent oi the realism 
of Scotus and his followers. His style, 
is said to have been characterized by 
a singular energy, and freedom from 
all periphrasis and ambiguity. 

Moth. 1. A page to Don Adriano de 
Armado, in Shakespeare's "Love's 
Labor 's Lost." 



"To the itiff, weak, melaaeboly 
Armado Is oppoaed the little Moth, who, 
light as his name, is all jest and playful- 
ness, versatility and cunning." 

Gervinus^ TVans, 

2. A fairy, in Shakespeare's ** Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream." 

Mother Ann. A title conferred upon 
Ann Lee (1735-1784), the " spiritual 
mother " and leader of the society of 
Shakers, and the name by which she 
is familiarly known among the mem- 
bers of that sect. She is regarded as 
a second manifestation of the (Christ 
under a female form, Jesus being the 
male manifestation. 
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Mother Bunoh. 1, A celebrated ale- 
wife, apparently of the latter part of 
the sixteenth centur\'-, mentioned by 
Dekker in his '' Satiromastix," 1602.; 
and in 1604 was published " Pasquil's 
JestSf mixed with Mother Bunch's 
Merriments." 

Wit that shall make thy name to last, 
When Tarleton's jests are rotten. 

And Oeorgc o-Greeu and Mother J3uneh 
Shall all be quite forgotten. 

mt and Drollery, 1682. 

2. The subject of a book, former- 
ly very popular, entitled " Mother 
Bunch's Closet newly broke open, 
containing Rare Secrets of Art and 
Nature, tried and experimented by 
Learned Philosophers, and recom- 
mended to all Ingenious Young Men 
and Maids, teachmg them, in a Nat- 
m:al Way, how to get Good Wives 
and Husbands. By a Lover of Mirth 
and Hater of Treason. In Two Parts, 
London, 12'', 1760." The following 
extract from the work may serve as 
a specimen of its contents. 

49* "A Way to tell who must be your 
Husband. — Take a St. Thomaa's onion, 
pare it, and lay it on a clean handker- 
chief under your pillow ; put on a clean 
sniock; and, as you lie down, lay your 
anns abroad, and say these words : — 

* Good St Thomas, do me rieht, 
And bring my love to me tma night, 
That I may view him in the ikce. 
And in my arms may him embrace.* 

Then, lying on thy back with thy arms 
abroad, go to sleep as soon as yon can, 
and in yonr first sleep you shall dream 
of him who is to be your husband, and 
lie will come and offer to kiss y 6u ; do not 
hinder him, but catch him in thy arms, 
and strive to hold him, for that is he. 
.This I have tried, and it was proved 
true." 



'* Now .that we have flilriy entered 
Into the matrimonial chapter, we must 
needs speak of Mother Bunch; not the 
Mother Bunch whose &iry tales are re- 
peated to the little ones, but she whose 
^cabinet,' when broken open, reveals so 
many powerful love-spells. It is Mother 
Bunch who tenches the blooming damsel 
to recall the fickle lover, or to fix the 
wandering gaze of the cautious swain, 
attracted by her charms, yet scorning the 
letters of the parson, and dreading the 
still more fSaarfUl vision of the church- 
warden, the constable, ttie justice, the 
warrant, and tiie Jail" Qu. Rev. 

. Hy thoughts naturally turned to Master B. 
Vfy speculations about him were uneasy and 



manifold, —whether his Chzistianname 
Beigamin, Bissextile (fVom his having been 
bom in leap-year), Bartholomew, or Billt 
. . . whether he could jwAsibly have been 
kith and kin to an illustrious lady who briirht- 



encd my own childhood, and had come of the 
blood of the brilliant IfolAer^imcA. JXclxns, 

Mother Oa'rey (9). A name which oc- 
curs in the expression ** Mother Ca- 
rey's chickens," which is applied by 
sailors to the Procellaria pelngicaj or 
stormy petrel, a small oceanic bird 
vulgarly supposed to be seen only be- 
fore a storm, of which it is regarded as 
the harbinger. According to Yarrell, 
the distinguished ornithologist, ^* The 
name of * Mother Carey's chickens * 
is said to have been originally be- 
stowed upon the stormy petrel by 
Captain Carteret's sailors, probably 
from some celebrated ideal hag of 
that name." Others regard the words 
as a characteristic English corrup- 
tion of " Mater cava^^ (that is, dear 
Mother), an affectionate- appellation 
said to be given by Italian sailors 
to the Virgin Maxy — the special pa- 
troness of mariners — for her kind- 
ness in sending these messengers to 
forewarn them of impending tem- 
. pests ; but this explanation is rather 
mgenious than probable. When it 
is snowing. Mother Carey is said by 
the sailors to be plucking her goose; 
and this has been supposed to be the 
comical and satirical form assumed 
by a myth of the old German my- 
thology, that described the snow as 
the feathers falling from the bed of 
the goddess Holda, when she shook 
it in making it. 

Among the unsolvable riddles which nature 
propounds to mankind, we may reckon the 

Suestion, Who is Mother Carey, and where 
oes she rear her chickens ? H. Bridge. 

Mother Company. See Compaitt, 
John. 

Mother Dotis'lttss. A fkmons pro- 
curess of the last century. Foote 
represents her in '' The Minor," in 
the character of Mrs. Cole. She re- 
sided "at the north-east comer of 
Covent Garden," where she died June 
10, 1761. Her house was superbly 
furnished, and decorated wim ex- 
pensive pictures by old masters. 

I question whether the celebrated Moikmr 
Dfmglaae herself could have made such a 
figure in an extemporaneous altercation. 

SmeOett. 
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Mother Choose. 1. The feigned nar- 
rator of a celebrated volume of faiiy 
tales (" Contea de ma M6re I'Oye "), 
written by Charles Perrault, and first 
published, under the name of his 
mfant son, Perrault d'Armancourt, 
in 1697. Of the ten stories in this 
work, seven are to be found in the 
" Pentamerone." 

2. The fictitious writer or compiler 
of the collection of ancient nursery 
rhymes known as *^ Mother Goose's 
Melodies." 



This " Mother Goose " is not an 
Imaginary personage, as is commonly 
supposed. She belonged to a Avealthy 
family in Boston, Massachusetts, where 
- she \ras born, and resided for many years. 
Iler eldest daughter, Elizabeth Goose, was 
married, by the celebrated Cotton Mather, 
on the 8th of June, 1715, to an enterpris- 
ing and industrious printer by the name 
of Thomas Flee(!{ and, in due time, gave 
hirth. to a son. Mother Goose, like all 
good grandmothers, was in ecstasies at 
the event ; her joy was unbounded ; she 
spent her whole time in the nursery, and 
in wandering about the house, pouring 
forth, in not the most melodious straius, 
the songs and ditties which she had 
learned in her' younger days, greatly to 
the annoyance of the whole neighbor- 
hood, — to Fleet in particular, who was 
a man fond of quiet. It was in vain he 
exhausted his shafts of wit and ridicule, 
and every expedient he could devise. It 
was of no use ; the old lady was not thus 
to be put down ; so, like others similarly 
situated, he was obliged to submit. His 
shrewdness, however, did not forsake 
him : he conceived the idea of collecting 
the songs and ditties as they came from 
his good mother-in-law, and such as he 
could gather from other sources, and 
publislung them for the benefit of the 
world — not forgetting himself. This he 
did, and soon brought out a book, the 
earliest kiiown edition of which bears the 
Ibllowing title : ^' Songs for the Nursery ; 
or, Mother Goose's Melodies Ibr Children. 
Printed by T. Fleet, at his Printing-house, 
Pudding Lane [now Devonshire Street], 
1719. Price, two coppers." The adop- 
tion of this title was in derision of his 
mother-in-law, and was ])erfectly charac- 
teristic of the man, as he was never known 
to spare his nearest friends in his raillery, 
- or when he oould excite laughter at their 
expense. 

Mother Hubbard. The subject of 
an old and well-known nurseiy 
rhyme. 



Mother Hubberd. The feigned nar- 
rator of Spenser's poem entitled 
" Mother Hubberd's Tale," which is 
a Satire upon the common modes 
of rising in Church and State, and 
which purports to be one of several 
tales told to the author by his friends, 
to beguile a season of sickness. 

Mother Nicneven. See Nicneven. 

Mother of Cities. [Arab. Amu al 
Batud.] A title given by Orientals, 
on accotint of its antiquity, to Baikh, 
the capital city of the province of the 
same name (the ancient kingdom of 
Bactria), which' is subordinate to the 
khanate of Bokhara. 

Mother of Presidents. A name fre- 
quently given, in the United States, 
to the State of Virginia, which has 
furnished six presidents to the Union. 

Mother of States. A name sometimes 
given to Virginia, the first settled 
of the thirteen States which united 
in the declaration of independence. 
From the large amount of territory 
originally included under this name 
have been formed the States of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
West Virginia. 

Mother of the Camps. [Lat. Mater 
Cattrorum.l^ A title given by the 
Roman legions in Gam to Victoria, 
or Victorina, after the death of her 
son Victorinus (a. d. 268), one <rf ■ 
the Thirty Tyrants. See Thlbtt 
Tyrants. 

Mother of the Gods. See Ctbele. 

Mother Shipton. The subject of a 
popular tale of ancient, but uncertain 
date, and of unknown authorship', 
entitled " The Strange -and Wonder- 
ful History and Prophecies of Mother 
Shipton, plainly setting forth her 
birth, life, deatlT, and burial.** 

Mouldy. A recruit, in the Second 
Part of Shakespeare's ^^ King Hennr 

rv." 

Mound City. A name popularly given 
to St. Louis, Missouri, on account of 
the numerous artificial mounds in the 
neighborhood of the site on which the 
city is built. 

Mountain, The. [Fr. La Montagne.'] 
A name given to the Jacobins, or 
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extreme democratic politicians, in the 
National Convention of France, from 
their occupying the highest benches. 
Of this formidable party, Collot 
d'Herbois, Dantou, Marat, Robes- 
pierre, and St. Just were the princi- 
pal members. Brissot iirst used the 
term in the Constitutional Assembly, 
in contrasting the Jacobins with the 
Aristocrats. The expression is still 
in use on the continent of Europe, 
as Applied %o the extreme radicals, 
or " the left." 

Mount Badon. See Badon, Mount. 

Mount Gaf (k^. (Mohammedan 
Myth.) A fabulous mountain en- 
circling the earth, — supposed to be 
a circular plain or flat disc, — as a 
ring encircles the finger. It is the 
home of giants and fairies, and rests 
upon the sacred stone Sakhrat. Sec 
Sakhrat. [Written also Mount 
Kaf.] 

Mount Meru. See Merc 

Muo^kle-back'it, Swin'd^rf (muk^- 
1-). An old fisherman in Sir Walter 
Scotrs novel of " The Antiquary." 

Muo'kle- wrath, H^-baklcuk (muk^- 
l-rawth). A fanatic preacher in 
Scott's " Old Mortality." 

Mugrgins. See Huggins and Mug> 

GINS. 

Mul'cI-b6P. TLat] (Rom. Myth,) A 
surname of V ulcan. For taking the 
part of Juno against Jupiter, in a 
quarrel between the two deities, the 
latter seized him by the leg and 
hurled him down from Olympus. He 
was a whole day in falling; but, in 
the evening, he came do^vn in the isl- 
and of Lemnos, where he was kindly 
received and taken care of. See 
Vulcan. 

Nor WM his name unheard or unndorcd 
In ancient Greece; and in Ausonian land 
Men called him Mulciber: and how he fell 
Froni heaven they fabled, thrown by anerr 

Jove * 

Sheer o*er the crystal battlements: from mora 
To noon he fell, fVom noon to dewy eve, 
A summer's day? and with the setting sun 
propped from the zenith like a fidline star. 
On Lemnofl, the ^gean isle. Mlion, 

Mtlll&. A poetical name given by 
Spenser to the Awbe^, — a tributary 
or the Blackwater, — in Ireland, near 
which he lived for many years. 



As ent the hard by MulWi sQver stream, 
Oft as he told of deadly dolorous plight, 
Sighed as he sung, and did in teard iudite. 

Shemtwm. 

MiUler, Maud. The heroine of a 
ballad by Whittier, having this name 
for its title. 

MtULIion, Mor'de-o^ (mul'yun). One 
of the interlocutors in the ** Noctes 
Ambrosianse " of Wilson, Lockhart, 
&c.; a purely imaginary character, 
designed to represent, very generally, 
the population of Glasgow and its vi- 
cinity. Wilson also used the name 
as a futm de plume. 

Mum'bo Jum'bo. A strange bug- 
bear, common to all the Mandingo 
towns, and resorted to by the negroes 
as a means of discipline. 



" On the 7th of December, 1795, 
I departed from Konjour, and slept at a 
Tillage called Malla(orMallaiug) ; and, on 
the 8th, about noon, I arrived at Kalor, 
a considerable town, near the entrance 
into which I observed, hanging upon a 
tree, a sort of masquerade habit, made 
of the bark of trees, which I was told, on 
inquiry, belonged to Mumbo Jumbo. This 
is a strange bugbear, common to the Man- 
dingo towns, and much employed by the 
pagan natives in keeping their women in 
subjection; for, as the Kaffirs are not 
restricted in the number of their wives, 
every one marries as many as bo can con- 
veniently maintain ; and, as it frequent- 
ly happens that the ladies do not agree 
among themselves, family quarrels some- 
times rise to such a height, that the au- 
thority of the husband can no longer pre- 
serve peace in his household. In such 
cases, the interposition of Mumbo Jumbo 
is called in, and is always decisive. liiis 
strange minister of justice (who is sup- 
posed to be cither the husband himself- 
or some person instructed by him), dis- 
guised in the dress that has been men- 
tioned, and armed with the rod of public 
authority, announces his coming by loud 
and dismal screams in the woods near the 
town. He begins the pantomime at the 
approach of night, and as soon as it is 
dark he enters the town. The ceremony 
commences with songs and dances, which 
continue till midnight, about which time 
Mumbo fixes on the ofltender. The unfor- 
tunate victim, being seized, is stripped, 
tied to a post, and severely scourged with 
Mumbo's rod, amidst the shouts and de- 
rision of the whole assembly. Daylight 
puts an end to the unseemly revel." 

Mungo Park: 
The gnnA question and hope, however, is. 
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Wm iM»t fhb ftMt of the Tonerin' JAmbo , 
Jumbo be ft sigu, perhaps, that tlie guillotine 
Is to abate '/ Carljfle, 

Mtm-ohau'sen (-8n). The putative 
author and hero of a book of travels 
iilled with the most marvelous fic- 
tions, compiled from various sources, 
and tirst published in England, in 
1785, by Kudolf Erich Gaspe, an ex- 
patriated German. The wit and hu- 
mor of the work gave it great success. • 
Several other editions soon appeared, 
and translations or imitations were 
brought out in German and o'ther 
foreign languages. The name Mun- 
chausen is corrupted from that of 
Jerome Charles Frederick von Miinch- 
hausen (1720-1797), a German officer 
in the Russian service, who acauired 
a remarkable notoriety by relating 
the most ridiculously false and exag- 
eerated tales of his adventures. He 
IB said to have repeated the same 
stories so often, without the slightest 
variation in their most minute points, 
that he came at length really to be- 
lieve even his most extravagant fic- 
tions, and was highly ofiended if any 
one presumed to doubt them. Yet 
there was nothing of the braggart 
about him, his whole demeanor being 
that of a quiet and modest genUeman. 
He must not be confounded, as is 
sometimes the case, with Gerlach 
Adolphus, Baron von Miinchhausen 
(1688-1770), one of the founders of 
the University of Gottingen, and for 
many years a privy councilor of the 
Elector of Hanover, George H. of 
England. 

iCun-diiii'Kafl. A nickname — sig- 
nifying tobacco — given by Sterne, 
in his "Sentimental Journey,'* to 
Doctor Samuel Sharp (d. 1778), an 
English tourist who traveled upon 
the continent at the same time as 
Sterne, and who published a cold, 
didactic account of what he had seen, 
disfigured bv coarse libels upon the 
ladies of Italy. See Smelfunous. 

Munin (moo^nin). (Scand. Myth.) 
One of Odin's two ravens. See 
Odin. 

Muse Idmonadidre, Iia (1ft miiz 
le'mo'nft'de^f', 34). [Fr., coffee- 
house muse.] A sobriquet given, to 



Charlotte Bourette (1714-1784), a 
French poetess who kept a caj'e which 
was frequented by ail the wits of her 
time in Faris. 

Muse of Greece. See Attic Musk. 

Muses. [Lat. AltucBf Gr. Movv«t.l 
{Gr. ^ JRi/m. Mifih.) Daughters ot 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne, and god- 
desses who presided over the ditfer- 
ent kinds of poetry, and over music, 
dancing, and the othev liberal arts. 
They were nine in number; namely^ 
Clio, the muse of history; Melpom- 
ene, of tragedy; Thalia, of comedy; 
Euterpe, of music; Terpsichore, of 
dancing; Calliope, of epic poetry; 
Erato, of lyric and amatory poetrjr; 
Urania, of astronomy ; Polyhymnia, 
or Polymnia, of singing and rhetoric. 

Mu'fX-do'r$ (9). A beautiful young 
woman who forms the subiect of an 
episode in the poem on " Summer " 
in Thomson's " Seasons." 



> ^^ Musidora was one of the fhshion* 

able poetical sobriquets of the last cen-> 
tury." Yonge. 

Muspel (mdbs'pel), or Muspelheim 
(md&s'pel-him). {Scand. Myth.) A 
region of fire and heat, lying to the 
south of Ginnunga-gap. From it, at 
Bagnsrok, Surtur will collect flames, 
and set fire to the universe. 

Mutoh. One of Bobln Hood's band 
of outlaws. See Robin Hood. [Writ- 
ten also Much, Midge.] 

Mutual Admiration Ek>oiet7. [Fr. 
Societe d* Admiration MtUuelie.'] A 
nickname popularly given in raris 
to tlie Soci^t^ d'dbservation Medi- 
cale. It is used in English, in a 
more general way, usually with refer- 
ence to a circle or set of persons who 
are lavish of compliments on each 
other. 

Who can tell what we owe to the Mvtval 
AdmircOion Society of which Shakespeare, 
and Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher 
were members ? Or to that of which Addison 
and Steele formed the center, and which (ntve 
us the " Spectator? " Or to that where John- 
son, and Goldsmith, and Burke, and Bey- 
nolas, and Beauderc, and Boswell, most ad- 
miri^ among all admirers, met together? 
. . . wise ones are prouder of the title M. S. 
M. A. than of all flieir other honors put to- 
gether, iroten. 

Myrrha (mlr^xi). The heroine of 
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Lord Byron's tragedy of " Sardanap- 
aliu." 

Myrtle, Miimie. A pseudonym of 
Mrs. Anna 0. Johnson, an American 
authoress of the present day. 

Hystioal Babylon. A name often 
opprobriously given by Protestants 
to Rome, or the Roman Catholic 
church, with reference to the huiguage 
used by St. John, in the seventeenth 



and .eighteenth chapters of the book 
of Bevtlationf where he prophetically 
foretells the downfall of some relig- 
ious system or tenets, which he com- 
pares to Babylon, once the proudest 
aud most powerful city in the world, 
but, in his time, fallen from its high 
and palmy state into a condition of 
utter ruin and desolation, through its 
luxuiy, licentiousness, and effemi- 
nacy. 
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JSlAeLfie: (nft'gl-faf ). [Old Norse naglj 
a human nail, and faray to go, to 
fare.] {Scand, Myth,) A ship con- 
structed by the Giants out of dead 
men's nails. On board of it the 
Giants will embark, at Kagnarok, to 
give battle to the gods. 

]!9'a'i&d§. [Lat. Naiades, Gr. NataSe^.l 
{G?. <f Rom. Myth.) Nymphs ot 
lakes, streams, and fountains. 

Kameless City. Ancient Rome ; — 
80 called because it had an elder and 
mysterious name, which it was death 
to pronounce. This name is said to 
have been VaUntia, afterward trans- 
lated into the Greek word 'Pcd/xTj. 
*Pw/uii), as the Greek form of Rome, 
is first mentioned, among Grecian 
writers, by Aristotle or Theophrastus. 

49* " Ther [certain local names and 
nicknames] are all inferior, I think, to the 
one sacred and proverbial name which 
belonged to Rome. They take many 
words to convey oue idea. In one word, 
the secret qualifying name of the ancient 
city, many ideas found expression, — 
Valentia!" Dr. Doran. 

Xamo CnJ'mo'.), or Na'mus. A semi- 
mythical duke of Bavaria, who fig- 
nres in old romances of chivalrj'- as one 
of Charlemagne's Twelve Peers. 

Ifanna (nftn'n&). (Scand. MfftJi.) The 

wife of Baldur, famed for her piety 

and constancy. When her husoand 

. died, she threw herself on the funeral 

pyre, and was buried with him. 

Ifantes, Edict of. See Edict of 

NA3?TES. 

13'apoleoii of Mexico. A name giv- 
en to Augusto Iturbide (1784-1824), 
emperor of Mexico, whose career in 
some respects bears a distant re- 
semblance to that of Napoleon Bo- 
naparte. 

N'apoleon of Feaoe. A name some- 
times given to Louis Philippe, king 
of the French, in allusion to the great 
increase in wealth and the steady 
physical progress of the nation during 
nis reign of eighteen years (1830- 



1848), — results which may be ad van- 
tageoasly compare-d with those of the 
first empire, it is said that the king 
liked to be called by this appellation. 

Nar-cis'sus. [Gr. r^apxuraof.] {Gr. 
^ Rom. Mtfth.) A son of Cephisstis 
and the livmph Liriope. He was 
uncommonly beautiful, and, seeing 
his own image reflected in a foun- 
tain, became enamored of it, thinking 
it to be the nymph of the place. As 
the shadow was unapproachable, he 
wasted away with desire, and was 
changed into a flower, which still 
bears his name. See Echo. 

Nastrond (ni'strond, 46). [Old Norse 
nd, a corpse, and strofidj strand.] 
(Scand. Myth.) A noisome and horri- 
ble marsh in the under-world, where 
the impenitent will be punished in. 
the future life. 

Nathaniel, Sir. A grotesque curate 
in Shakespeare^s " Love's Labor 's 
Lost." 

Nation of Gtontlemeii. A compile 
mentary designation given to the 
people of Scotland bv George IV., 
on occasion of a royal visit to that 
kingdom in 1822. lie is said to have 
been much struck with the quiet and 
respectful demeanor of the multitude, 
which oflered a strong contrast to 
the wild enthusiasm vr'iih which he 
was greeted at Dublin the year be- 
fore. 

Nation of Shop-keepers. A con- 
temptuous appellation bestowed upon 
the English by Napoleon Bonaparte. 

We-»'rft(9). [Gr. Neaipa.] The name 
of a girl mentioned by the Latin 
poets Horace, Virgil, and TibuUiis; 
sometimes also introduced into, mod- 
em pastoral poetry as the name of a 
mistress or sweetlieart. 

To Bport irith Araaiyllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of iVecera'« hair. 

MOton. 

Ife'me-ftn Idon. See Hercules. 

K'em'e-sis. [Gr. Ne/meats.] (Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Nox, or 
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of Erebus^ originally a peraonification 
of conscience; afterward regarded as 
the awful and mysterious goddess of 
retribution, who avenges ail wrong- 
doing, and punishes and humbles the 
1>roud and presumptuous in particu- 
lar. 

O thon, who never vet of human wrong 
JLeft the unbalanoea acale, great NemeSa! 
Thou who didst call the Funes ftom the abjn, 
And round Orestes bode dkem howl and w— 
For tliat unnatural retribution^— just, 
Had it been from hands less near, —in thia. 
Thy foimw realm, I call thee from the dusi 

Byron. 

B'e^op-toye-maa. [Gr. NcofrrdXtiiOf.] 
(Gr. ^ Bom, Myth.) The son of 
Achilles. [Called also P^-Aim.] 
See Pyrshus. 

B'eph^'e-lo-ooo-oyK'i-^. [Gr. N«^- 
koKOKKvyia^ cloud-cuckoo-town, firom 
rci^'Aif, doud, and k6kkv$^ cuckoo.] A 
town built in the clouds by the cuck- 
oos, in the ** Birds " of Aristophanes, 
a comedy intended as a satire on 
Atlienian frivolity and credulity, on 
that building of castles in the air, and 
that dreaming expectation of a life of 
luxury and ease, in which the great 
mass of the Athenian people of that 
day indulged. This imaginary city 
occupied the whole horizon, and was 

* designed to cat off the gods from all 
connection witli mankind, and even 
fipom the power of receiving sacrifices, 
so as to force them ultimately to 
surrender at discretion to the Sirds. 
The name occurs also in the " Yerie 
Historits" of Lucian, a romance 
written probably in the age of M. 
Aurelius Antoninus, and composed 
with the view of ridiculing the authors 
of extraordinary tales. 

'^thont flyinr to NephelocoeetfuHn^ or to flie 
court of Queen Mab, we can meet with sharp* 
ers, bullies, hard-hearted, impudent deban- 
ehees, and women worthy of such paramours. 

Macmday, 

What you do 
For bread, will taste of common grain, not 

Although you have a vinejrard in Champagne, 
Much less in Jfephelococeygiot 
Am mine was, peradyentnre. 

JBTi. Jbt Ji, JWOWIMHfft 

ZTep'tune (nep'ch'oon). [Lat. Neptu- 
fM«.] {G}\ 4' Rom, Myth.) The god 
of the sea and of all other waters, the 
son of Saturn and Ops, the brother 
of Jupiter, and the husband of Am- 



phitrite. He is represented 
tiident in his hand. 

Ne're-ids (9). [Lat. Nereides, Gr. 
Viiptiitv.] ( Gr, ^ Mom, Mifth,) Sea- 
nymphs, daughters of Nereus and 
Doris. They were fifty in number, 
and were regarded as nymphs of the 
Mediterranean, in distinction from 
the Oceanids, or nymphs of the great 
ocean. 

Ne'retls (9). [Gr. NijpnJs.] (Gr, ^ 
Bom, Mxflh,) A sea-god, father of 
the Nereids ; described as a wise and 
unerring old man, ruling over the 
Mediterranean, or, more particulajdy, 
the ^gean Sea. 

ITe-ria'a^. Portia*s waiting-woman, 
in Shakespeare's ** Merchant of Yen- 
ice." See Portia. 



" Nerissa is ... a clerer, confl- 
dential waiting-woman, who has caughia 
little of her lady 's elegance and romanee ; 
she aflTeets to be lively and aentenUows, 
falls in love, and makes her fkror con- 
ditional on .the fortane of the caskets, 
and, in short, mimics her mistress with 
good emphasis and discretion." 

Mrs. Jameson, 

Keroof the Korth. A title given 
to Christian II. (1480-1559), king 
of Denmark and Sweden, and well 
merited by him on account of his 
ferocious cruelty. 

Kes'soa. [Gr. Netr^^.] {Gr,^Rom. 
Muik,) A famous Centaur, who, lor 
ofrering violence to Dejanira, was slain 
by Hercules with a poisoned arrow, 
which afterward became the cause or 
Hercules's own death. See Deja- 
nira. 

Nea'tor. [Gr. Vi<mtp,] (Gr, 4" ^om, 
Mifth,) A son of Neleus and Chloris, 
and king of Pylos in Triphvlia. Ha 
took a prominent part in the Trojan 
war, acting as counselor of the other 
Grecian chiefs, but was equally dis- 
tinguished for his valor in the field 
of battle. Homer extols his wisdom, 
justice, bravery, and eloquence. He 
lived to so great an age that his ad- 
vice and authority were deemed equal 
to those of the immortal gods. 

New Albion. See Albion, New. 

New Am'stSr-dibn. [D. Nieitw 
Amsterdam,']' The original name of 
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thd prewntcity of New Toric ; *- given 
to it by the lint settlen, who were 
Dutch. 

Hew Atlantis. See Atlantis, 
The New. 

Vewbury, Jmdk of. See Jack of 
Kewduuy. 

Hew Christians. A name given in 
Portugal, in the fifteenth century, 
to the Jews, who, yieidine to com- 
pulsion, suffered tnemselles to be 
Saptized en mnsse, but who in private 
remained faithful to their old religion, 
and continued scrupulously to observe 
the Mosaic ceremonies. 

Kew'come, Colonel. A prominent 
character in Thackeray's novel, " The 
Newcomes;" distinguished for the 
moral beauty of his life. 

Hew'odme, Johnny. A nickname 
for any raw, unpracticed youth or 
person, especially any veiy young 
officer in tne army or navy of Great 
Britain. 

** A' cornea o' taking folk on the right side, I 
trow," quoth Caleb to himself i "and I had 
ance the ill hep to say he was but a Johnnie 
Jikwcoihe in our town, and the earle bore the 
frmily an ill-will over since." Sir W. Scott. 

KewCon-neo'ti-cut(kon-net^tl-kut). 
A name formerl v given to the Western 
Reserve. See Westebn Reserve. 

Hew France. An old name of Can- 
ada, which was first settled and pos- 
sessed by the French. 

Hew Jerusalem. The name by 
which, among Christians, heaven, or 
the abode of the redeemed, is sym- 
bolized. The allusion is to the de- 
scription contained in the twenty-first 
chapter of the book of Jieveladon. 

Newland, Abraham. A name by 
which a Bank-of-England note was 
long known, owing to its being made 
payable to Mr. Newland, one of the 
governors. An old song, fifty or 
sixty years ago, ran thus : — 

** For ffliihion and arts, should you aeek fi>r« 
oi^n parts. 
It matters not wherever yon land, 
Hebrew, Latin, or Greek, the some language 

' they speak, 
Tlie language ot Abraham Xewland. 

Crobus. 
Oh Mraham JVetcIonef, notified Abrdhtim 
Jfewkaidl 



WUb 



and 



be damned. 



joaaiajdie 



If yon havent an Jtrakam JV^Iowf .** 

New Moses. [6r. ifwo^f vcoc] A 
designation given, by the later Greek 
writers, to Anastasius, a presbyter and 
monk of Mount Sinai, who lived to- 
ward the end of the seventh century. 

New Netherlands. The name orig- 
inally given to the Dutch colony or 
settlements included within what is 
now the State of New York. 

New Sweden, or New Swede'- 
IjLnd. The name given to the ter- 
ntory between Virginia and New 
York, while it was in the possessioa 
of the Swedes, who fonnded a col- 
ony here in 1627. It was afterward 
churned by the Dutch. 

New 'World. A familiar name for 
the Western Hemisphere. By whom 
it was first employed is not known. 
But, from its obvious appropriate- 
ness, it must have been applied con- 
temporaneouslv with the discovery. 
Upon the tomb of Columbus, Ferdi- 
nand ordered this inscription to be 
placed : — 

** A Castilla y a Leon 
Nuovo mondo did Colon,** 

that is. To Castile and to Leon, Co- 
lumbus gave a New World. 

Nibeluoff, TCIng. See Kino Nibe- 

LUNO. 

Nibelungen. See King Nibelung. 

And now has begun, in Nanci, as in that 
doomed Hall of Hm Jiibehoiffent " a murdcir 
grim and great** CarlyU, 

Nicholas, St. See St. Nicholas. 

Nick, Old. See Old Nick. 

Nickers. See Tityre Tus. 

Nickle-Ben. A familiar Scottish 
name for the Devil. (See Bums^s 
"Address to the Deil.") Ben is a 
Scotch adverb, denoting toward, or 
into, the inner apartment of a house. 
It is used adjectively and metaphor- 
ically to denote intimacy, favor, or 
honor. See Old Nick. 

Niok1e-bj^, Mrs. (nik'l-bl). The 
mother of Nicholas Nickleby, in 
Dickens's novel of this name; a 
widow lady of no force of character, 
chiefiy remarkable on account of her 
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habit of introdncing, in conversatioD, 
topics wholly irrelevant to the subject 
under consideration, and of always 
declaring, when any thing unantici- 
pated occurred, that she had expect- 
ed it all along, and had prophesied 
to that precise effect on divers (un- 
known) occasions. 

Thin is so thoroughly De-Quinoeyish (like 
Mrs. Nickle'nf bringing in persons and things 
Quite independent of tlie matter on the taim), 
that of course I cannot complain of his thus 
writing ^ aa infinite deal of nothing." 

E. SAeUon Mackemie. 

ISf iokle-hf, Nicholas. The hero of 
Dickens's novel of the same name. 

Nio'nev-en. A gigantic and malig- 
nant female spirit of the old popular 

. Scottish mythology. The Scottish 
poet Dunbar has given a spirited de- 
scription of this bag riding at the 
head of witches and fairies, sorcer- 
esses and elves, indifferently, upon 
the ghostly eve of All-hallow-mass. 
See his ^'Flyting- of Dunbar and 
Kennedy." 

Ifioole (ne'k51'). A female servant 
of M. Jourdain, in Moliere's comedy, 
** Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme," who 
sees the tolly of her mastA*, and ex- 
poses it in a most natural and amus- 
ing manner. 

Nidhd^g (ned'hog, 46). (Scand. 
Myth.) A terrible dragon who dwells 
in Nastrond, and continually gnaws 
the root of Yggdrasil, the mundane 
ash-tree. 

Kiflheim (nSf^l-hlm). [Old Korse 
nt/f, cloud, mist, and heimr, home.] 
{&car»d. Mtftli.) A region of eternal 
cold, fog, darkness, and horror, on 
the north of Ginnunga-gap. It con- 
sisted of nine worlds, reserved for 
those that died of disease, or old age, 
and was ruled over bv Hela, or 
death. [Written also Niflheimr, 
Kiffelheim, Niffleheim, and 
Niflhel.] 

Nigel. See Olipaunt, Nigel. 

Nififhtmare of Europe. An appella- 
tion given to Napoleon Bonaparte, 
whose schemes or personal aggran- 
dizement and whose stupendous mil- 
itary successes terrified, and, for a 
time, stupefied, the nations of Eu- 
rope. 



Kim'rod. A peendonym of Charles 
James Apperley (d. 1843), an Eng- 
lish writer on sporting subjects. lie 
was for many years looked up to as 
the highest authority on all matters 
connected with the held, the road, or 
the turf. 

Nine Gods. See Noyeksides. 

Lars Porsena of Clusium, 

By the y^ine Oodt he swore. MaeauUtif, 

Nine ^lorthies. See Worthies, 
The Nine. 

Ni'nus. [Or. NIwk.] (Gr, 4- Rom, 
Myth,) The son of Belus, the hus- 
band of Semiramis, and the reputed 
builder of Nineveh and founder of 
the Assyrian monarchy. 

Ni'o-be. [Or. fiUpri.] ( Gr, ^ Rom, 
Myth.) The daughter of Tantalus, 
and the wife of Amphion, king of 
Thebes. On the strength of her 
more numerous progeny, she set her- 
self before Latona, and her six sons 
and six daughters were in conse- 
quence slain by Apollo and Diana, 
while the' weeping Niobe was changea 
into a stone, and transported in a 
whirlwind to the top of Mount Sip- 
ylus, where she has ever since re- 
mained, her tears flowing unceasing- 
ly. 

The Jfiobe of nations! there she stands. 
Childless and crownless iti her Voiceless woe. 

Byron (on Rome), 

Nip, Number. See Number Nip. 

Nipper, Susan. An attendant upon 
Florence Dombey, in Dickens's novel 
of ** Dombey and Son;'* a spicy, 
though good-natured little body, 
sharp and biting, but affectionate 
and faithful. 

Niqu6e (ne^kft')* A female character 
in the romance of ^^Amadis de Gaul.'* 
Her godmother, the fainr Zorph^e, 
wishing to withdraw her from the in- 
cestuous love of her brother Anas- 
terax, enchanted her, afler having 
placed her upon a magnificent throne. 

Ni'sua. [Gr. Nlo-o*.] A Trojan youth 
who accompanied iGneas to Italy, 
after the fall of Troy, and who is cel- 
ebrated for his devoted attachment 
to Euryalus. The two friends fought 
with great bravery against the Rutu- 
lians, but at last Nisus perished in 
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attempting the rescue of bis friend 
Euryalus, who had fallen into the en- 
emy's hands. 

jrjdrd (n'o^ofd, 46). (Scand. Myth.) 
The god of the winds, and especially 
of the north wind. [Written also 
Niord.] 

Ifoakes, Jolm o', or John a. 
A fictitious character made use of 
by lawyers in actions of ejectment, 
usually coupled with the name of 
John/or Tonif Styles, Many other 
names were also formerly used in 
tiiese fictitious proceedings. John a 
Noakes and John a Stj'les being oft- 
en employed in this way, they came 
to have the appearance and reputa- 
tion of being very litigious charac- 
ters. See Doe, John, and Styles, 
Tom. [Written also N o k e s.] 

M^ "Originally the name [Noakes] 
was spelled Aten Oke and Atten Oke; 
afterward, when the preposition was 
contracted, the final N adhered (as in 
some other instances) to the name of 
the tree, giving us A-Noke, subse- 
quentiy plurali^d into Noakes. John- 
A-Noakes and Ills constant antagonist,^ 
John Atte Style, were formerly as well 
known in our law-courts as the re- 
doubtable John Doe and Richard Roe of 
later times. Jack Noakes and Tom Styles 
— the phraie by which we designate the 
ignobile vulgits — are lineal descendants 
<^ those litigious parties. In the Middle 
Ages, the phrase John at Style was in 
common uiie, to designate a plebeian ; and 
it still surrires in the slightly altered 
form above given." Lower. 

A litigated point, fldrly htrne np;— for in- 
fftance, whether John o' Nokea nis nose could 
•tand m Tom o* Stiles his &ce, without a tres- 
pacs or not. Sterne. 




^ 



ned by adventurers who are at willing to 



{>lead for John a Jfokea as for the first noble of 
he land, that I was early disgusted with nrac- 

Sir W. Scott. 



the land, that I was early disguste^ with J^rac- 



TSlod, Iiand of. See Land of Nod. 

IQ'oddy, Tom. ) A type of fools or 
iN'oodle, Tom. ) folly; a popular des- 
ignation for any very foolish person. 

WoU, Old. See Old Noll. 

ISTo-Popery Biots. (Scot Hist.) A 
name given to riots at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, Feb. 5, 1779; and in Lon- 
don, from June 2 to June 9, 1780. 



The latter were oocAsioned by the 
zeal of Lord Geoige Gordon, and 
40,000 persons are said to have taken 
part in them. In the end, 210 of the 
rioters were killed, and 248 were 
wounded, of whom 75 died after- 
wards in the hospitals. 

Norman Beconciliation. See La- 
MOUiiETTE's Kiss. 

XTor'nl^ A mysterious being of super- 
natund powers, in Scott's novel of 
" The Pirate." 



*' Thecharaetor of Noma is meant 
to be an instance of that singular kind 
of insanity, during which the patient-, 
while fihe or he retains much subtlety 
and address for . . . imposing upon oth- 
ers, is still more ingenious in endeav- 
oring to impose upon th^nselves. " 

Sir W. Seott, 

JSlams, [Old Norse Normr, pi. of 
A^omo.1 ( Scand. Myth. ) Three vir- 
gin goddesses who weave the woof 
of human destiny sitting by the As- 
^ard root of the world-tree Yggdra- 
sil, which they carefully tend. Their 
names are Urda (the past), Yerdandi 
(the present), and Skulda (the fu- 
ture). The name is also given to 
subordinate beings, some good and 
some bad, of whom one is assigned 
to every person bom into the world, 
and deteinnines his fate. 

North, Christoplier, or Kit. A cel- 
ebrated pseudonym adopted by Pro- 
fessor John Wilson (1785-1864) in 
connection with the famous series of 
dialogues first published in ^^ Black- 
wood's Magazine " and entitled 
** Noctes Ambrosianse," of which he 
was the chief author. 

North Britain. A popular synonym 
of Scotland^ which forms the north- 
em part of the island of Britain, or 
Great Britaip. 

Tlie rcTiewers ofybrth Britcan, in common 
witli the other inhabitants of the Scottish 
metropolis, o^ioy some advantages, unknowat 
it is believed, to their eouthem brethren. 

£diM.Mev. 

Northern Apostle. See Apostlb 
OF THE North. 

Northern Athens. A name given 
to the city of Edinburgh, from a fan- 
cied resemblance in its appearance to 
Athens, and in allusion also to its fit- 
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cnry snd scieiitific institBtioiis. om 
- MoDBBv Athens, 1. 

iTorthem Bear. A popular designa- 
tion of Kussia. 

For ourselves, we believe that In •rranginr 
the terms of p^ce he [the French emperorj 
was OS little inclined to clip the claws of the 
Northern Bear as liis ally. Christ. Examiner . 

Noittiem. Giant. A common desig- 
nation of Kussia, in allusion to the 
enormous size, the rapid growth, and 
the immense power and resources of 
that empire, which occupies the whole 
northern portion of the easteni hem- 
isphere, from Norway to Behrinp^'s 
Strait, and a -large aajolning region 
in North America. 

It is no small delight to the lorers «f tntfh, 
freedom, and Enehmd, to «ee that the Iforthr 
•m Giant has. By dint of too much ^nemet 
suffered his once-willing prey to alip through 
his hands. Edin. Bev. 

JSfoTihBm. Harlot, Tha Infunons. 
[Fr. Injfame Catin du Nord.] A 
name given to Elizabeth Petrowna 
(1709-1761), empress of Russia, in- 
fyaavoB.foie her sensoalxty. 

Northern He-rod'o-tus. A name 
given to Snorro Sturleson (1179- 
1241), a native of Iceland, famous as 
a poet, lawgiver, and historian. He 
lived many years at the courts of 
Norway and Sweden, and composed 
a general history of the North from 
the ancient songs of the skalds, and 
from other sources. 

ITorthem Semiramia. See Semir- 

AMIS OF THE NOBTH. 

JSTorth-west Territory. {Amer. 
Hist.) A region north-west of the 
Ohio River, bounded on the north bv 
a line touching the southern bound- 
ary of lakes Ene and Michigan, and 
on the west by the Mississippi River. 
After the war of the Revolution, it 
was ceded to the federal government 
by the States owning or laying claim 
to it. A bill for its organization was 
passed, in 1787, by the continental 
congress, which immediately began 
to exercise jurisdiction over the terri- 
tory ; but its full or complete organi- 
zation did not take place until 1799. 
See Western Reserve. 

If 6r^iun-be'g;$. A name formerly giv- 



en to lonie noiw unknown anfandio 
portioB of North America. 

Now, from 13m n«rth 
Or3'or«iii6eirat Bnd the SamoCd bhore, 
Buiatiug itieii bnuen dungeon, -anncd with 

. ice 
And snow and hail, and stormy goat and flaw, 
Boreas, and Caseins, and Argcstes loud. 
And Thracias, rend the woods, and seas Qp> 
turn. JUaum. 

Nor'Tftl. The name of an aged peas- 
ant and his son, in Home's tragedy 
of ** Douglas." 

The reflection perhaps reminded Mm that 
he had better, Hke yonag JforvmPM fhther, 
** increase his stora.'* Diekeni. 



Norway, Maid of. See Maid of 
Norway. 

VoTalia <no-yft^]is). A pseudonym 
ofFriedrich von HanlenDerg(1772- 
1801), a distingnished German Utie- 
raleur and poet. 

Xfo-ven'sl-dds, or IVo-ven'sI-ldf. 
[Lat. noriM, new, and indderey to 
settle.] {Rom, Myth.) A name given 
by the ancient Romans to the new 
gods received from abroad, in distinc- 
tion from the Indigetes, or native 
fods. Some have thought that the 
rst part of the word was ft^om myvtm^ 
nine, and have asserted that the 
Novensides were nine gods to whom 
Jupiter gave permission to hurl his 
thunderbolts. But this opinion seems 
not to be supported by evidence. 

M"ox. [Lat.] {Gr, ^ Rom, Myth.) 
Goddess of night; one of the most 
ancient of the deities. By her brother 
Erebus, she became the mother of 
iEther (air) and Dies (day). 

Nub'bles, Kit (nnb^blz). A char- 
acter in Dickens's ^ Old Curiosity 
Shop." 

IS'uniber Nip. The same as RUbezahi, 
the famous mountain goblin of Ger- 
many. His history is told by Mussus 
in his '' Popukr Tales." See Rubb- 
zahl. 

ITun of Kent. See Holy Maid of 
Kent. 

M"u'ri-el (9). [Another form of Uriel 
See Uriel..] In the Rabbinical my- 
thology, the name of an angel who 
presided over hailstorms. 

Nut-brown Maid. The subject of a 
celebrated English ballad of the name 
name, of uncertain date and origin; 
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' a perfeet female character, exposed, 
like Boccaccio's Griselda, to the se- 
verest trials, submitting without a 
murmur to unmerited crueltj', dis- 
arming a tormentor by gentleness 
and patience, and, finally, recom- 
pensed for her virtues by transports 
rendered more exquisite by her suf- 
fering. 

JK^The most ancient form in which 
the ballad ia now extant is in Arnold's 
** Chronicle," the earliest edition of which 
Is thought to have been printed in 1502. 
It seema to have been long forgotten, but 
was at length brought to notice by Percj, 
who included it in his " Reliques of An- 
cient English Poetry." This ballad has 
been modernised by Prior, who entitled it 
** Henry and Emma," supposing it to 

. bare been founded on the Ustory of Lord 
CUfibrd, the ''Shepherd Lord." See 
Shcphbbd Lord. 

Nutmeg State. A popular name, in 
America, for the State of Connecticut, 
the inhabitants of which have such 
a reputation for shrewdness that they 



have been jocosely accused of palm- 
ing off wooden nutmegs on unsus- 
pecting purchasers, instead of the 
genuine article. 

l^yin. A follower of Falstaff, and 
an arrant rogue, in Shakespeare's 
" Merrj' Wives or Windsor." 

Jt^ To nim is an old word, still com- 
mon among thieves, meaning to pilfer, 
to steal. 

The reader may expect me to explain the 
motives why I have so Ions persisted in dia- 
claiming tho works of which I am now wiit- 
insf. To this ft would be difficult to rive any 
other reply save that of Corporal Jv|f»n, — It 
was the author's humor or caprice for the 
time. Sir W. Scott. 

Xfymphs. [Lat. NvmpKa^ Gr. Nv^^o*.] 
{Gr. <f Rom, Mym.) Groddesses of -an 
inferior rank, inhabiting the sea, 
rivers, lakes, fountains, woods, trees, 
mountains, &c., and having special 
names according to the nature of 
the place in which they dwell; as, 
Ocean ids. Naiads, Diyads, Hamadry- 
ads, Oreads, &c. 
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.O-an'kids. (Eastern Myth,) A Baby- 
lonian god represented ai^ a monster, 
half man ana half fish. He lived 
amongst men during the daytime, 
instructing them in the use of letters, 

-^ and in the arts and sciences; but at 
night he retired to the sea. 

Obadiah. The name of a sen'-antin 
Steme^s ^* Life and Opinions of Tris- 
tram Shandy, Gent." 

Obermann (o'bSf-man). The title of 
a novel by Etienne Pivert de S^nan- 
cour (177()-1846), and the name of 
the hero, who is a personification of 
moral elevation unaccompanied by 
genius, a man of feeling tortured by 
the absence not only of the means of 
action, but of all stimulus to it. 

Cber-^n, or db'er-5n. ( Fairy Myth. ) 
The lung of the faines. He is the elf- 
in dwarf UBferich, or Alberich^ whose 
name became Alberon or Avberon in 
French, and subsequently in English 
Ohercn. He was represented as en- 
dowed with magical powers, and with 
the qualities of a good and upright 
monarch, rewarding those who prac- 
ticed truth and honesty, and punish- 
ing those who acted otherwise. He 
and Titania, his wife, are fabled to 
have inhabited India, and to have 
crossed the seas to Northern Europe 
to dance by the light of the moon. 
He is familiar to all readers of Shake- 
speare, and has been made the sub- 
ject of a romantic poem by Wieland, 
having this name as its title. 

*' Nay, but I must see the riders," answered 
"Wamba; '* perhaps they are come from Fairy- 
land with a message flrom King Oberon." 

Sir W.Scott. 

And play the graceless robber on 
Your grave-eyed brother Oberon. 

Leigh BtmiL 

O-bi'dah. The subject of an allegory 
bv Dr. Johnson, in the "Rambler'* 
(No. 65), which relates the adven- 
tures and misfortunes of a young man 
during the journey of a day, and is 
designed as a. picture of human life. 

O-bidl-out. A fiend mentioned by 



Shakespeare ("Lear," a. iv., sc. 1) 
as provoking men to the gratification 
of lust. See Flibbertigibbet, 1. 

O'Cataract, Jehu. A sobriquet given 
to John Neal (b. 1793), a versatile 
American author, on account of hia 
impetuosity ; adopted by him in some 
of his works as a pseudonym. 

Ocoidente, Maria dell' (m&-re^& del 
ot-che-den't&, 102). A pseudonym 
adopted by Mrs. Maria (Gowen) 
Brooks (1795-1845), an American 
writer, whom Southey pronounced 
"the most impassioned and most 
imaginative of all poetesses." She 
is best known as the author of 
** Zophiel, or The Bride of Seven." 

P-ce'$-n$. The name of an imag- 
inary country described by James 
Harrington (1611-1677) in a politi- 
cal romance bearing the same title, 
and illustrating the author's idea of 
a model commonwealth. 

0-ce'&-nid|. [Lat. Oceamdes, Ghr. 
'Oiceovifies.j {Gr. 4" J^om. Myth.) 
Nymphs of the ocean, said to be three 
thousand in number; daughters of 
Oceanus. 

0-ce'$-nu8. [Gr. 'Oiceav6$.] ( Gr. f 
Horn. Myth.) The god of the great 
salt river which, in the ancient cos- 
mogony, was thou^t to encompass 
the whole earth. He was the son of 
Coelus and Terra, the husband of 
Tethys, and the father of the rivers 
and ocean-nymphs. 

O'ghJl-tree, Bdle. An old wander- 
ing beggar, garrulous and kind- 
hearted, who performs a prominent 
part in Sir Walter Scott's novel of 
^' The Antiquary." 

O'Con'neIl'8 Tail. A nickname given, 
in England, after the passage of the 
Reform Bill (in 1«32), to a pariia- 
mentary body voting together under 
the leadership of Daniel O'Connell, 
the celebrated Irish agitator. 

O'din. (Scand. Myth.) The Supreme 
and omniscient ruler of the umverse, 
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the king of gods and men, end the 
reputed progenitor of the Scandi- 
navian kings. He corresponds both 
to the Jupiter and the Man of classi- 
cal m^'thology. As fi;od of war, be 
holds his court in Valhalla, suxround- 
ed k^* all brave warriors who have 
fallen in battle, and attended bj two 
favorite wolves,' to whom be gives his 
share of food; for he himself lives 
on wine alone. On his shoulders 
he carries two ravens, Hugin (mind) 
and Munin (menior7), whom he dis- 
patches every day to bring him news 
of all that is doing throughout the 
world. He has three great treasures ; 
namely, Sleipnir, an eight -footed 
hone of marvelous swiftness; Gung- 
air, a spear, which never fails to 
strike what it is ained at ; and Dranp- 
nir, a magic ring, which every ninth 
night drops ei^t other rings of 
equal value* At Uagnarok, Odin will 
be swallowed up by the wolf Fenrir. 
[Called also Al/adur, and by a great 
many other names.] 

49* Tbe Oemuuk tribes worahip^d Odin 
under the name of Woden^ or Wuotan. 
The fourtii daj of the week, Wednesday 
(t. «., Woden'§ day), was sacred to him. 

O-ddti'^r-lt, Mor'gaii, Sir. A 
pseudonym of Dr. William Maginn 
(1793-1842), a frequent contributor 
to " Blackwopd^s Magazine " and to 
" Eraser's Magazine," and an inter- 
locutor in the **■ Noctes Ambrosianse." 

0*Dowd, Ck>meliu8. The pseudo- 
nym of a writer in '* Blackwood's 
Ma^zine;" generally believed to 
be Uharles James Xiever« the Irish 
novelist. 

Odiir (oMdbr). {Scand. Mif(h,) The 
jiame of Freyja's husband. He 
abandoned his wife on her loss of 
vouth and beauty, and was punished 
W being changed into a statue. See 
Freyja. 

O-dya'aefia. [6r. 'Odv<r««vc.] The 
Greek form of Ulyites, See Ulys- 

fi£S. , 

(Sdl-pua. [Gr. oiatvew.] (Gr, f 
Horn, Myth.) A king of Thebes, the 
son of Laius and Jocasta. He solved 
the riddle of the Sphinx, unwittingly 
killed his own father and married his ' 



mother, who bore him four chndren. 
When the incest was discovered, 
Jocasta hung herself, and (Edipua 
went mad, and put out bis own eyes. 
See Sphinx. 

CB'netla. [Gr. oIm^.] ( Gr, 4 Jicm, 
Miftk.) AkingofCalydon,iniEtolia, 
and the father of Meleager, Tydeus, 
Dejanira, &c. See Meleager. 

CB-Do'ne. [Gr. OiM«io».] {Gr. 4- Rom, 
Myth.) A Phrygian nymph beloved 
and married by raris. who afterward 
deserted her "for Helen. Tennyson 
has chosen CEnone as the subject of 

. one of his minor poems. See Pabis. 

CB-oo^-^n. [Gr. Otvoiru*v.l ( Gr. f 
Rom, Myth.) A king of Chios, and 
the £ftther of Merope. The giant 
Orion was a suitor for the hand of 
Merope, but, as (Enopion constantly 
deferred their marriage, Orion once, 
when intoxicated, onned her vio- 
lence. For this (Enopion blinded 
him, while asleep, and expeUed him 
from the island. He afterward re- 
covered his sight, and returned to* 
Chios seeking revenge ; but<£nopion 
was not to be found, his friends nav- 
ing concealed him. See Orion. 

(ygier le Danais (1? dft'nft'). [It. 
Uggero, Oggero, Oggieri, Lat Offe- 
ritu. ] The hero of an ancient French 
romance, whose stoiy is probably a 
contribution from the stores of Nor- 
man tradition, Holger, or Olger, 
Danske beinf the national hoD of 
Denmark. He figures in Arioeto's 
** Orlando Furioso," and other ro- 
mantic tales and poems. 

49" '^ Aecording to §iom9 authorities, 
his surname was bestowed on him be- 
cause he eame from Denmazk; othcissaj 
tiiat he took, it after baring conquered 
that country ; while others again . . . 
BAj that Ogier w»8 a Saracen who tuned 
Obristian, and as they wrote to him from 
home, TSt es iamwi (Ton are damned], 
for having changed his religion, the 
French barons called him in jest, O^er 
Damni^ and he himself insisted on 
being BO called, when he was chris- 
tened. This surnaioe agrees with the 
amwtiou that he was condemned by 
Gharlemagne." Panizzi. Keightley ad- 
vances the opinion that Ogier is the Helgi 
of the Edda, and in this riew Panlssi 
himself coucurs. 
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Ofgle-by, Iiord (o'gl-bl). A super- 
anauated peer who affects gayety and 
the graces of youth, but is withal 
kind-hearted and benevolent; a char- 
acter in tlie comedy of the " Clandes- 
tine Marriage," by Garrick and the 
elder Colman. 

O'Qroat', John (or Johnny Gh^at). 
A name which occurs in the phras* 
** John O'Groat's House," used to 
designate an ancient building for- 

. merly situated on Duncansby Head, 
remarkable for being the most north- 
erly point in Great Britain. John 
of Groat, or Groot, and his brothers, 
were originally from Holland, and 
are said to have settled here about 
1489. Accordihg to tradition, the 
house was of an octagonal shape, 
being one room with eight windows 
and ei^ht doors, to admit eight mem- 
bers ot the family, the heads of eight 
different branches of it, to prevent 
their quarrels ibr precedence at table, 
which on a previous oceasion had 
well-nigh proved fatal. Each came 
in, by this contrivance, at his own 

. door, and all sat at an octagonal 
table, at which, of course, there was 
no chief place, or head. 

Hear, Land o' Cakes and brither Scota, 
Frae Maidcnkirk to John o' Groat's^ 
If there *■ a hole in a' your coats, 

Iredeyeteutit: 
A chiel '8 amang you takin' notes, 

And, fkith, he '11 prent it Bums, 

O-gyg'i-J. [Gr. 'Oyvyi'a.] {Gr.^Rom, 
Myth.) An island in the Mediter- 
ranean, or, according to some, in the 
great Western Ocean ; the abode of 
Lah^pso. It presented such a scene 
of sylvan beauty as charmed even 
Mercury, one of the dwellers on 
Olympus. See Calypso. 

Old Bags. A nickname given to John 
Scott, Lord p:idon (1751-1838), lord 
chancellor of England for twenty -five 
years. He was so very cautious of 
delivering a hasty judgment, that he 
always expressed his doubts, and was 
accustomed to take all the papers 
of complicated cases home with him 
in different bags; hence the name. 
According to another account, he was 
8o called from the large and richly 
embroidered bag in which the great 
seal of England is carried — or sup- 



posed to be carried — before the lond 
chancellor when he proceeds to take 
his seat on the judicial bench or on 
the woolsack. 

^ ^°!J./9'i"<* *^«™ '^ *» good savor? How 
does Old Bags look ? And the worthy Doctor 
[Lord SidraouthJ ? I hope years sit ifehtly on 
that lofty fabnc Ifoctes Am^xmama, 

Old Bendy. A cant name for the 
Devil. 

Old Bo'gi^. [Probably a corruption 

of Boguy the Slavonic name of the 

Deity.] A nursery ghost or demon, 

whose name, like that of Lilith, was 

formerly used to frighten children* 

[ Written also Bogey.] 

This man ... has » friendly heart (al- 
^ough some wiseacres have painted him at 
black as Bogey), and you may trust what he 
•«y»- Tkackeraif. 

Old'buok, Jonathan. A whimsical 
virtuoso, who gives name to Scott's 
novel of " The Antiquary." He is 
devoted to the study and accumu- 
lation of old coins and medals, and 
indeed every kind of Roman relics, 
and is sarcastic, irritable, and, from 
early disappointment in love, a misog- 
ynist, but humorous, kind - hearteid, 
and faithful to his friends. [Called 
also Monkbai^ns,'] 

49* '' The character of Jonathan Old- 
buck, in the 'Antiquary,' was partly 
founded on an old friend of my youth . . . , 
but I thought I had so completely dis- 
guised the likeness, that it could not 
be recognized by any one now alive. I 
was mistakeu. . . . The reader is not 
to suppose, however, that my late re* 
spected friend resembled Mr. Oldbuek, 
either in his pedigree, or the history 
imputed to the ideal personage. . . . An 
excellent temper, with a slight degree of 
subacid humor ; learning, wit, and droll* 
ery, the more poignant that they were a 
little marked by the peculiarities of an 
old bachelor; a soundness of thought, 
rendered more forcible by an occasional 
qnaintness of expression, — were, I con- 
ceive, the only qualities in which the 
creature of my imagination reoenibled 
my benevolent and ezicellent old friend." 

Sir W. Scott. 

How much good might we have done, if we 
had had the looking^over and methodizing of 
the chaos in which Mr. Oldbuek found mm- 
self just at the moment, so agonizing to the 
author, when he knows that the panence of 
his victim is oozing away, and fears it will be 
onite gone before he can lay his hand on the 
charm which is to fix him a hopeless listenerl 
, Ifolea and Qtuariu, 
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Old Bunion. A tobriqnet conferred 
on Colonel Thomas Hart Benton 
(1782-1858), a distinguished Amer- 
ican statesman, on account of his ad- 
Tocacv' of a gold and silver currency 
as the true remedy for the financial 
embarrassments in which the United 
States were involved, after the expi- 
ration of the charter of the national 
bank, and as the onlv proper medium 
for government disbursements and 
receipts. 

Old Clootie. See Auu> Clootie. 

Old Colony. A name popularly given 
to that portion* of Massachusetts in- 
cluded wiUiin the original limits of 
the Plymouth colony, which was 
formed at an earlier date than the 
colony of Massachusetts Ba^r. In 
1692, the two colonies were united in 
one province, bearing the name of 
the latter, and, at the formation of 
the Federal Union, became the State 
of Massachusetts. 

Old Country. A term usually applied, 
in the United States, to the British 
Isles ; sometimes restricted to Ireland. 

Old Deaaauer (des-s6(i^er). A so- 
briquet given to Leopold, prince of 
Anhalt -Dessau (1676-1747), distin- 
guished as the creator of the Prussian 
army. See Mentob. 

Old Dominion. A popular name ft)r 
the State of Vir^nia. The origin of 
this term has been differently ac- 
counted for by different writers. The 
following explanation is the most 
plausible of ail, and is probably the 
true one. 



" In Captain John Smith's * His- 
torj of Tirginia,' edition of 1629, there is 
a map of the settlements of Virginia, 
irtkich, at that time, included New Eng- 
land, as well as every other part of the 
British settlements in America. He there 
calls our present Virginia 'Ou/dYirginia,' 

— the word old being so spelt at that time, 

— in contradistinction to the New Eng- 
land colony, which is called ' New Vir- 
ginia.' Here, then, we have the word 
* onld,' &e distinctive word of the title. 

Now, we know, that, from the settlement 
of the colony to the Revolution, every act 
of parliament, every letter of the king to 
the governor, always designated Virginia 
as ti^e ^ Coloay and Dominion ' of Vir- 
ginia. Here is found the other word; 



and Che change in common talk ftOm 
* Onld Vh^nia' to * Old Dominion ' was 
easy, imperceptible, and almost inevita- 
ble.'' Historical Mclgazint^ Hi. 819. 

What means the Old Dominion t Hath she 

forgot the day 
When o'er her conquered ralleyi swept the 

Briton's steel array ? Whittier, 

Old Ddu'ro (9). A sobriquet conferred 
upon the Duke of Wellington, on 
account of his passagre of the Dooro, 
May 11, 1809, by which he surprised 
Marshal Soult, and put him to night. 

Old Bbony. See Ebont. 

Old Fox. [Fr. Le Vieux Renard.'] A 
nickname given to Marshal Soult 
(1769-1851 ), by the soldiers under his 
command, on account of his remarka- 
ble strategic abilities and fertility of 
resources. 

Old Gentleman. In some parts of 
England, a familiar name of the 
Devil. 

Old Glory. A name popularly given, 
in the United States, to the national 
flag, — " thd star-spangled banner." 

Old GK>bbo. See (jObbo, Old. 

Old Grimes. The subject of a popular 
ballad by Albert G. Greene (b. 1802), 
an American poet. The name seems 
to have originated with Crabbe. It 
is the title of one of his metrical 
tales. 

Old Qrog. A nickname given by the 
sailors in the British navy to Admiral 
Edward Vernon (1684-1757), on ac- 
count of his wearing a grogram cloak 
in foul weather. They afterward 
transferred the abbreviated term grog 
to a mixture of rum, gin, or other 
spirituous liquor, with water, — a 
kind of beverage first introduced by 
the admiral on board ship. 

Old Harry. A vulgar name for the 
Devil. [Called also Lord ffarry.'] 

49- It has been suggested (*' Notes and 
Queries," xii. 229) that this appellation 
comes from the Soandinavian Hdri or 
Herra (equivalent to the German Herr)y 
DMnes of Odin, who came in time ( like the 
other deities of the Northern mythology) 
to be degraded from his rank of a god to 
that of a fiend or evil spirit. According 
to Henley, the hirsute honors of the Satan 
of the ancient religious stage procured 
him the name '' Old Haiiy," corrupted 
into " Old Harry." 
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Old Hlokory. A flobriqaet conferred 
upon General Andrew Jackson, in 
1813f by the Boldiers under his com- 
mand. 



" The name of * Old Hickory ' wm 
not an instantaneous inspiration, bat a 
growth. Vlrfit of all, tbe remark was 
made by some soldier, who was struck 
with his commander^s pedestrian pow- 
ers, that the general was ' tough.' Next 
it was obmrved . . . that he was *■ tough as 
hickory.' Then lie was called ' Hickory.' 
Lastly, the affectionate a4iectiye *old' 
was prefixed, and the general thenceforth 
r^oiced in the completed nickname, usu- 
ally the first-won honor of a great com- 
mander." Parton. According to another 
accountythe name sprung from his hav- 
ing, on one occasion, set his men an ex- 
ample of endurance by feeding on hick- 
ory-nuts, when destitute of supplies. 

Tme, surely; u all observation and surrey 
of mankind rrom China to Peru, from Nebu- 
chfldaezzar to (M Hickory^ will testify 1 

VcarlyU. 

Old Humphrey. A pseudonym of 
George Mogridge (d. 1854), of Lon- 
don, author of numerous religious 
books and essays, intended especially 
for the ^''oung, which have enjoyed an 
extensive popularity. 

Old Hunkers. A nickname applied 
to tbe ultra-conservative portion of 
the Democratic party in the United 
States, and especially in the State of 
New York. It is said to have been 
intended to indicate that those to 
whom it was given had an appetite 
for a large " hunk " of the spoils. 

Old Xronsides. A title popularly con- 
ferred upon the United States nrigate 
" Constitution," which was launched 
at Boston, Sept. 20, 1797, and is still 
(1865) in tile service. She became 
greatly celebrated on account of the 
prominent part she took in the bom- 
oanlment of Tripoli, in 1804, and for 
the gallantry displayed by her officers 
and men during the War of 1812. 

49- " In the course of two years and 
nine months [July, 1812, to March, 1815 J, 
this ship had been in thi^ actions, had 
been twice critically chased, and had cap- 
tured five vessels of war, two of which 
were firigates. and a third frigate-built. 
In idl her serrice, . . . her good fortune 
was remarkable. She never was dis- 
masted, never got ashore, and scarcely 
ever sulSered any of tbe usual accidents 



of the tea. Though so often fai bottle, ao 
very seriomi slaughter ever took place on 
boiurd her. One of her commanders was 
wounded, and four of her lieuteuAuts had 
b«^n killed, two on her own decks, and 
two in the ' Intrepid ; ' but, on the whole, 
her entire career had been that of what is 
usually called ' a lucky ship.^ Her for^ 
tune, however, may perhaps be explained 
in the simple fJEbct, that ^e had always 
been well commanded. In her two last 
cruises, she had probably possessed as 
fine a crew as ever manned a fngate. 
They were principally from New Eng- 
land ; and it has been said of them that 
they were almost qualified to f^ht tbe 
ship without her officers." 

James Fenimore Cooper. 

Old Iiady of Threadneedle Street. 
A cant name in London for the Bank 
of England, which is situated in 
Threadneedle Street 

Old Man Moquent. An expressioii 

made use of by Milton, in his tenth 

sonnet, in allusion to Isocrates, and 

veiy general! V applied, in America, 

to John Quincy Adams (1767-1848), 

sixth president of the United States. 

When that dishonest victory 
At Chaeronea, fktal to liberty. 
Killed with report that old man ehquent. 

Matom. 

Old Man of the Mountain. [Arab. 
Shnkh-al-Jdwl,'] 1. An Eastern ti- 
tle first applied to tbe Imaum Has- 
san Ben-8abbah-el-Homairi, who 
founded a formidable dynasty in 
Syria, A. D. 1090. He was the pVince 
or chief of a sect of the Mohammedans, 
which in the West acquired the name 
of Assassins. His residence was in 
the mountain fastnesses of Syria. 
The name was also given to his seven 
successors. At the close of the twelfth 
century, the Mongols put an end to 
the dynasty. 

2. A name popularly given, in the 
United States, to a remarkable nat> 
ural formation on Profile Mountain, 
one of the mountains of the Franconia 
range, in New Hampshire. It con- 
sists of a projecting rock, elevated 
about 1000 feet above the plain, and, 
viewed at a certain angle, bears a 
wonderful resemblance to the human 
face. 

Old Man of the Sea. In the *' Ara- 
bian Nights' Entertainments/' a 
monster encountered bv Slndbad the 
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Sailer, in his fifth Toyage. He man- 
aged to fasten himseft'upon the shoul- 
ders of Sindhad so tirmly that he could 
not be dislodged by the utmost efforts 
of his unfortunate victim; but, after 
carrying him about tor a lon^ time, 
Sindbad at last succeeded in intoxi- 
cating him, and effected his escape. 
See Sindbad the Sailor. 

He hail powers of boring beyond ten of tiie 
dullest of all possible doctors, — stack like a, 
limpet to a rock, — a perfect double of the Old 
Man of the Sea, whom I take to have been the 
greatest bore on record. Sir W. Scott. 

It is quite cruel tliat a poet cannot wander 

through his regions of enchantment, without 

having a xsrittc for ever, like the Ola Man of 

. the Sea, upon hU back. T. Moore. 

In the life of Friedrich Wilhelm there Is 
now to be discovered as litfle of human inter- 
est or pathos as could well be imagined of any 
life so near our own times. He is a horrible 
Old Man qfthe Sea for our Sindbad to carry. 

ChrisL ISxcuniner. 

Old Mortality. A character and the 
title of a novel b^ Sir Walter Scott 
The name is said to have been a 
sobriouet popularly conferred upon 
one Robert Patterson, the traditions 
concerning whom are related 'in the 
story, and vrho is described as a re- 
ligious itinerant of the latter half of 
the last century, frequenting country 
church-yards, and the graves of the 
Covenanters, in the south of Scot- 
land, and whose occupation consisted 
in clearing tlie moss from the gray 
tombstones, renewing witii his chisel 
the halMiefaced inscriptions, and re- 
pairing the emblems of death with 
which the monuments were adorned. 

Even Capeftgue — whose business is to be- 
litUe all that is truly great, and especially to 
effAce those names which are associated with 
human libertv, while, like another Old Mor- 
tality , he fUrfaishes the tombstones of royal 
mistresses— is yet constrained to bear witness 
to the popularity and influence which Frank- 
lin achieved. CTiarlea Sumner. 

Old Nick. A vulgar and ancient 
name for the Devil, derived from that 
of the Neck, or Kikr, a dangerous 
water-demon of the Scandinavian 
popular mythology. "The British 
sailor," says Scott,' " who fears noth- 
ing else, confesses his terrors for this 
terrible being, and believes him the 
author of almost all the various 
calamities to which the precarious 
life of a seaman is so continually 
exposed." Butler, the author of 
**Hudibras," erroneously derives the 



term from the name of Nicolb Mao- 
chiavelli. 

Old Noll. An epithet contemptuouslr 

applied to Oliver Cromwell by hia 

contemporaries. 

Nay, Old NoU, whose bones were dng up 
and iiung in chains here at home, has nut he, 
too, got to b« a very respectable grim luonze- 
figui e, of whom JsiUgland seems proud rather 
tlian otherwise ir Variffle, 

Old North State. A popular desig- 
nation of the State of North CarolisM. 
Old One. See Auld Ake. 

Old Public Functionary. A sobri- 
quet sometimes given to James Bu- 
chanan, fifteenth president of the 
United States. He first applied the 
expression to himself, in his Annual 
Message to congress in the year 
1859. Sometimes humorously ab- 
breviated 0. P. F. 



"This advice proceed?) fionf the 
heart of an old public functionary ^ whose 
service commenced in the last gezienb* 
tion, amoDff the wise and conservative 
statesmen of that day, now neariy all 
passed away,wind whose first and dearest 
earthly wish is to leave his country tran- 
quil, prosperous, united, and powerful." 

James Buchanan. 

Old Put. A nickname given, Inr the 
soldiers under his command, to Israel 
Putnam (1718-1790), a major-ffenend 
in the war of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Old Bdwley. A nickname given to 

Charles 11^ who was famous for hia 

amours. Old Rowley was a famous 

stallion in his majesty^s stud. 

Moving back towards her conch, [she] 
asked, ''who is there?" ^Old Rowley bim- 
sclf, madam," said the kins, entering the 
apartment with his usual lur of easy com- 



posure. Sir W. Seott, 

Old Scratch. A ]ocu1ar and ancient 
term for the Devil, supposed to be a 
corruption of Ski'atft, Sdirat, or 
Schraiz^ a demon of the old North- 
em mythology. 

Old Stars. A sobriquet given by the 
men of his command to General 
Ormsby McKnight Mitchel (1810- 
1832), of the American army, on ac- 
count of his distinguished reputation 
and attainments as an astronomer. 

Oldstyle, Jonathan. A newt deplume 
of Washington Irving, under w^hich 
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be contributed, in 1802, to the 
** Morning Chronicle/' a democratic 
journal of New York city. 

Old Wagon. A sobriquet often given, 
in America, to the Ingate " United 
States/' which was launched at Phil- 
adelphia in 1797, and was afterward 
rebuilt on the original model. She 
got her nickname, previously to the 
War of 1812, from her dull sailing 
qualities, which were subsequently 
very much improved. 

Old World. A name popularly given 
to the Eastern Hemisphere alter the 
discovery of America m 1492. 

Oll-fftunt, NIff'el. The hero of Sir 
Walter Scott's novel, " The Fortunes 
of NigeL" [Otherwise called Lm'd 
tilenvarlock,'] 

Olimpia (o-l^m^pe-i). The lady-love 
and wife of Bireno, in Ariosto's 
"Orlando Furioso;" represented as 
equally uncompromising in her love 
and in her hate. 

Olindo (o-IenMo). The hero of a 
celebrated episode in Tasso's epic 
poem, "Jerusalem Delivered." See 

SOFRONIA. 

Oliver. \li. OHvieri^ OUviero^ Uliviero^ 
Dlivien.] 1. One of the Twelve 
Peers of Charlemagne. See Row- 
land. [Written also Olivier.] 

2. A son of Sir Rowland de Bois, 
in Shakespeare's " As You Like It." 

O-liv'i-Jk. A rich countess, in Shake- 
speare's " Twelfth Night." 

011$-pod, Comet. A whimsical 
apothecar}', in Colman's " Poor Gen- 
tleman," who is also a comet in the 
Association Corps of Cavalry. He 
is noted for "hirf* jumble of physic 
- and shooting." 

O-lym'pus. [Gr. 'OXv^iroy.] Amoun- 
. tain about 6000 feet high, between 
Macedonia and Thessaly, on the sum- 
mit of which Vulcan was fabled to 
have built a walled town as a resi- 
dence for Jupiter and the other heav- 
enly gods, and a convenient place 
of aasemblv for the gods who dwelt 
on the earth and in the sea. 

Oomibus Bill. A name popularly 
given, in America, to a compromise 



act originally introduced in the sen- 
ate of the United States by Henry 
Clay, on the 29th of January, 1850. 
from the circumstance that several 
measures, entirely distinct in their 
object, were embodied in one bill. 
The most important stipulations of 
this act were those providing ibr the 
admission of California into the Union 
as a State with its anti-slaverv con- 
stitution, for the admission of Utah 
and New Mexico as Territories with 
no mention of slavery, for the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade in the District 
of Columbia, and for the more certain 
rendition of fugitive slaves. The bill 
did not become a law in the form in 
which it was first presented, but the 
object aimed at by Mr. Clay was ac- 
complished by the passage of separate 
acts. 

Om'pl4-le. [Gr. •Ofi*<£Aij.] {Gr, ^ 
i2om. Muik.) A queen of Lydia to 
whom Hercules was sold for three 
years for murdering Iphitus. The 
hero fell in love with her, and for a 
time led an effeminate life in her so- 
ciety, spinning wool, and wearing 
the garments of a woman, while Om- 
phale donned his lion's slcin. 

Only, The. [Ger. Der Eindffe.'] A 
title affectionately applied by the 
Germans to their admired poet and 
romancist, Jean Paul Friedrich Rich- 
ter (1763-1825), on account of the 
unique character of his writings and 
genius. 

4^ *^ Not without reason have his 
panegyrists named him Jt^an Paul der 
Einz^, * Jean Paul the Only : ' in one 
sense or the other, either us praire or 
censure, his critics also must adopt this 
epithet ; for surely, in the whole circle of 
literature we look in vain for his par- 
allel." CarlyU, 

Only Aretino, The. See Aretiko, 
The Only. 

0-plieli-$ (or o-feel'yi). The heroine 
of Shakes^are's tragedy of " Ham- 
let." She IS beloved by Hamlet, who, 
during his real or assumed madness, 
treats tier with undeserved and angry 
violence, and who afterward, in a tit 
of inconsiderate rashness, kills her 
£sither, the old Polonius, by mistake. 
The terrible shock given to her mind 
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bj tfaeae events completely shatters 
her intellect, and she comes to her 
death b}' accidental drowning. 

O. P. Biot. [That is, Old Prices Riot.] 
The common designation ofa popular 
disturbance which took place at the 
opening of the new Covent-Garden 
1 heater in Loudon, on the 17th of 
September, 1899, and which grew out 
of an advance in the rates of admis- 
sion. The play was " Macbeth," and, 
from the rising of the curtain until 
its fall, not a single word from the 
stage could be heard in any part of 
the house. The concurrence of the 
whole audience — many of them being 
persons well known and of some con- 
sideration in the city — gave a furi- 
ous and determined party in the pit 
courage to proceed, and great damage 
was done in pit, boxes, and galleries. 
For many nights in succession, the 
audience, too strong to be controlled, 
continued their demand, and renewed 
their depredations, while the mana- 
gers seemed, on their part, resolved 
not to give way; but in the end they 
yielded. This contest, which had 
continued for nearly tnree months, 
was terminated on the 10th of De- 
cember. 

Ops. ( Gr. 4' Rom. Myth. ) A goddess 
of plenty, fertility, and power, the 
wife of Saturn, and the patroness of 
husbandry; identical with Cybele^or 
Rhea, 

Optio, Oliver. A pseudonym adopted 
by William T. Adams, an Amencan 
writer of juvenile works. 

Orade, Sir. A name which occurs in 
Shakespeare's "Merchant of Venice" 
(a. i., sc. 1), in the expression, — 

"lam sir Oracle, 
And, when I ope my lips, let no dog Dark.** 

In the first folio, the words are, " I 
am, sir, an Oracle," which is proba- 
bly the true reading. 

Well, Sir Oracle, you that have laid so 
many schemes to supplant this she-wolf of 
Gaul, where are all your contrivances now? 

Sir W. Scott. 

Mouthy gentlemen are all Sir OracIe$: and 
where they are, no dogs must bark nor violets 
be cried. Salti. 

Orada of the Holy BotUe. See 
Holy BorrLE, Obaclb of thb. 



Oranee-FeeL A nickname given by 
the Irish to Sir Kobert Feel (178^- 
1850), at the time of his holding the 
office of Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(1812-1818), on account of the strong 
auti - Catholic spirit which he dis- 
played, and which was characteristic 
of the Protestant association, called 
— after William III., Prince of Orange 
— the "Orange Society." In 1829, 
however, — his opinions on tliis sub- 
ject having, in the mean time, under- 
l^one a great change, — he actually 
introduced into the house of commons 
a ''Relief Bill," or ''Emancipation 
Act" (10 Geo. IV. c. 7), granting 
certain political privileges to the Ko- 
man Catholics. 

Orator Henley. The name by which 
John Henle;r (1692-1756), a cele- 
brated English lecturer, is^ generally 
known and referred to. He delivered 
lectures or orations on theology, poli- 
tics, fashions, and matters in gener- 
al, during a period of nearlv' thirty 
years, and was one of the ce'lebrities 
of London. Pope calls him the 
'' zanv of his age ; " and Hogarth has 
introduced him into many of his hu- 
morous delineations. 

Or'oua. {Rom. Myth.) The lower 
world, the abode of the dead \ also, 
the god of the lower world, Pluto; 
sometimes used by the poets as a 
name of Death. 

Orderley, John. See Audlet, John. 

Ordinance of 1787. (Amer, Sist.) 
An act of congress for the govern- 
ment of " the territory north-west of 
the Ohio River." Article 6 was as 
follows: " There shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
the said territory, otherwise than as 
in the punishment of crimes whereof 
the party shall have been duly con- 
victed: Provided alwa3rs, that, any 
person escaping into the. same, from 
whom labor or service is lawfiiHy 
claimed in any one of the original 
States, such fugitive may be lawful- 
ly reclaimed, and conveyed to the 
person claiming his or her labor or 
ser\'ice as aforesaid." 

O're-ftds (9). [l^t. Oreadei^Gr.'Opn-- 
aUt!] {Gr. 4' Rom. Myth.) l^ympbs 
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of the moontains, and attendants on 
Diana. 

O'Beilly, Private Mileg. A pseu- 
donym, of Colonel Charles G. Hal- 
pine, under which he has published 
a volume of songs and speeches, pro- 
fessedly the production of an Irish 
private in the forty-seventh regiment 
of New York volunteers. 

O-res'tSg. [Gr. 'Opi<mr:.] {Gr. ^ 
Bom. Myth. ) The son of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra, and the constant 
friend of Pylades. Having slain his 
mother and her paramour ^Ggisthus, 
because they had murdered his father, 
he became 'mad, and fled from land 
to land, vainly endeavoring to avoid 
the Furies, who pursued and tor- 
mented him. His sufferings were 
a favorite subject for representation 
with the tragic poets of Greece. See 
Nemesis. 

Orgoglio (or-g5l'yo). [It., pride, arro- 
gance.] The name of a giant, in 
Spenser's " Faery Queen," who de- 
feats the Red-cross Knight in single 
combat^ and imprisons mm in a dun- 
geon of his castle. 

Orgon (of'gSn', G2). A brother-in-law 
and a dupe of Tartuffe, in Moliere's 
comedy of the latter name. 



" Nothing can be more happily 
conceiyed than the credulity of the hon- 
est Oi^n and his more doting mother ; 
it is that which we sometimes witness, 
incurable except by the evidence of the 
senses, and fighting every inch of jrround 
against that." HJaUam. 

0'rl-5n.'$ (9). 1. In the romance of 
" Amadis de Gaul," a daughter of 
Lisuarte, an imaginary king of Eng- 
land. She is beloved by Amadis, and 
is represented as the fairest, gentlest, 
and most affable, courteous, and faith- 
ful woman in the world. 

For thou hast Bung how he of Gaul, 
That Amadis bo fUmed in hall. 
For Oriama foiled in fight 
The necromancer's felon might 

Sir W. Scott. 

2. The name was also given, in 
flattery, to Queen Elizabeth, in a set 
of madrigals published in 1601, to 
celebrate her oeauty and chastity at 
sixty-eight. 

3. Ben Jonson applied the name 



to Anne, queen of James I., quasi 
OriemAnna. 

Oriande (o'^re-oi^d', 62V A fairy eel- 
ebrated in the French romances of 
chivalry. 

0-rin'd$, The Matchless, or The 
Incomparable. A poetical name 
given to Mrs. Katharine Phillips 
(1631-1664), a distinguished poetess 
of the period of the Restoration, 
highly popular among her contem- 
poraries. 

It never did to pages wove 
For gay romaunt belong: 
It never dedicate did move, 
As Sachorissa, unto love,, -- 
OrindOt unto sons. 

Jlrs. E. B. Browning* 

0-pi'6n. [Gr. •Opt«i'.] ( Gr. <f Bam, 
Myth.) A mighty giant and htmt- 
er, famous for his beauty. He was 
blinded by (Enopion for ravishing 
Merope, and expelled from Chios; 
but, oy following the sound of a 
Cyclops' hammer, he reached Lem-> 
nos, where he found Vulcan, who 
gave him Cedalion as a guide to the 
abode of the sun. Proceeding to the 
east, — as he had been commanded 
to do bv an oracle, — and exposing 
his eyeballs to the rays of the ris- 
ing sun, he recovered his lost si^t. 
Orion was slain by Diana, or, as 
some say, by Jupiter, and placed 
among the stars, where he forms the 
most splendid of all the constella- 
tions, appearing as a giant wearing a 
lion's skin and a girdle, and wielding 
a club. See CEnopion. 

Down fell the red skin of the lioa 
Into the river at his feet; 
His mighty club no loneer beat 
The forehead of the Bull; but he 



Reeled as of yore beside the a 

When, blinded by (Enopion, 
He sought the blacksmith at his fbi:ge, 
And, cumbing up the narrow gorge. 
Fixed his blank eyes upon the sun. 
Longfellow, The Occvutatum nif Orion, 

5r/I-thy'i-§ (20). [Gr. 'OptiBvui.] 
(Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) A daughter of 
Ereehtheus, beloved by Boreas, who 
carried her off as she was wandering 
near the river Uissus. See Bobbas. 

Or-lan'do. [Otherwise called Roland.^ 

1. The name of a so-called nephew 

of Charlemagne, and the hero of the 

romantic tales and poems founded on 

the adventures of Charlemagne and 
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his pAladins, as Puld's "Mor^ite 
Maggiore/' Bojardo'8** Orlando In- 
nauiorato," and Ario8to*B "Orlaudo 
Furioso." Uo is the model of a true 
kniglit, ^- single - uiiuded, generous, 
compassionate, and valiant. His 
death is courageous and pious: he 
thinks of the grief of his wife Alda- 
bella, and the mourning of Charle- 
magne, and after recommending them 
to God, he embraces his famous sword 
Durandal, pressing it to his heart, 
end, comforted by an angel, fixes his 
eyes on heaven and expires. Many 
wonderful stories are told of his mag- 
ical horn, called Olivant, which he 
won from a giant named Jatmund, 
or Jasmandus, and which was origi- 
nally the property of Alexander the 
Great It was of ivory, of immense 
size, — bigger than a massy beam, 
Cervantes says, — and endowed with 
such marvelous power that it might be 
heard to a distance of twenty' miles. 
See Marsiolio, Rolaud, and Du- 

BAKDAL. 



B€(}ardo took for his subject the 
Jkbalous urars of Charlemagne against 
the Saracens, the theme of many an old 
legend and romance ; but he placed the 
scene in France, and under the walls of 
Paris, which he represents as besieged 
by two hosts of infidels, one under the 
command of Agraniante, emperor of Af- 
rica, and the other led by Gnvdasso, king 
Of Sericana. He adopted Orlando — the 
Roland of the French romances — for his 
hero j but, while others had represented 
him as the champion o'f Christendom, 
passionless and above frailty, Bojardo 
makes him fall in love with Angelica, a 
fhsclnating coquette, who had come all 
the way £rom farthest Asia to sow dissen- 
sion among the Christians. Ariosto took 
up the subject as left to him by Bojardo, 
and making Angelica fall in love herself 
with Medoro, an obscure youthful squire, 
he represents Orlando as driven mad by 
Jealousy and indignation ; he continues 
in this state during the greater part of 
the poem, committing a thousand ab- 
surdities, until he is restored to reason 
by Astolfo, who brings back his wits in 
a phial from the moon. 



like that mirror of knightly virtue, the 
nowned paladin Orlando, he was more anx- 
ions to do great actions tnan to talk of tlicm 
after they were done. W. Irving, 

The clangor of his tmmpet, like that of the 
Ivoiy horn of the renowned paladin Orlando, 
When expiring on the glorious field of Bon- 



cOTvanca, TB&K fSur and wide thnragh the 
cuuntrv. alanuing the neighbon round, wlio 
hurried m amoaeineut to tue spot. 

W. Irving, 

2. A son of Sir Rowland de Bois, 
in Shakespeare's comedy of ^*As 
You Lilie It," 

Or'mttzd, or Or'o-mas'dds. [Old 
Per. aJiuro^mazdad, the spiritual being 
who is the creator of all things.] 
{Ptr, Myth.) The name of the su« 
preme deity of the ancient Persians, 
and of their descendants, the Parsees 
and Guebers. Ue is an embodiment 
of the prinoiple of good, and waa 
created by the will of the great eternal 
8{urit, Zervan-Aliharana, simultane- 
ously with Ahriman, the principle of 
evil,' with whom he is in perpetual 
conflict Onnuzd is the creator of 
the earth, sun, moon, and stars, to 
each of which he originally assigned 
its proper place, and whose various 
movements he continues to regulate* 



According to the Persian mythSf 
the world — which is to last 12,000 years, 
during which the war between the good 
and the evil principle is to go on increasing 
— is at length to he consumed, the evil 
principle exterminated, and a new world 
created in its room, over which Onnuzd 
is to reign as the supreme and sole mon- 
arch. 

It seemed as if those two [Pitt and Foxl 
were the Ormuzd and Ahriman of pbHtical 
nature. Carlple. 

Or^o-dn-da'tdg. A prominent char- 
acter in La Calprenede's romance, 
" Cassandra." He is the only son of 
a great king of Scythia, anci falls in 
love with the fair Statira, widow of 

. Alexander the Great, and daughter 

of Darius. After many adventures, 

full of difficulty and danger, he wins 

her hand. 

I looked upon myself as a princess In some 
region of romance, who, being delivered from 
the power of a brutal giant or satyr by a 
generous Oroondates, whs bound in gratitude, 
as well ab led by inclination, to yield up my 
affection to him without reserve. SmolUU, 

It was the love of Amadis and Oriana, of 
Oroondaten Kn6. Statira; that love which re- 

S mired a sacrifice of every wish, hope, and 
eeling unconnected with itself. Sir W. Scott, 

A creature so well educated, said the Duke, 
with the sense she is snid to posscsn, would, 
rustic Pit she is, laugh at the assumed mnts of 
Oroondates. Sir W. Scott. 

Or'phetls. [Gr. 'Op^^ev?.] {Gr, <f 
Rom, Myth,) A famous Argonaut, 
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whose skill in music was so wonder- 
ful that he could make even trees and 
rocks follow him. He was the hus- 
band of Eurydice ; after her death, he 
went to the lower world to recover 
her, and so charmed Plato and Proser- 
pine with the music of his lyre that 
they consented to let her go, provided 
he forbore to look behind him until 
he had gained the upper regions ; but 
he forgot his promise, and looked 
back to see if Eurj'dice was following, 
when she vanished from his sight in- 
stantly and for ever. 

But oh, sad virgin, that thrpower 
Might . . . bid the sonl of Orpheus sing 
Such notes as, warbled to the string, 
Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek, 
And made hell grant what love did seek. 

Maton. 

Or'Tphe'ta of Highwaymen. A ti- 
tle popularly given to the poet Gay 
(1688-1732) on account of his " Beg- 
gar's Opera," a famous play, which, 
according to Sir John Fieldmg, was 
never represented " without creating 
an additional number of thieves." 

Cr-al'no. Duke of Hlvria, in Shake- 
speare's " Twelfth Night." 

Or'son (3r'sn). [Fr. ourson^ a little 
bear, ourSj a bear, from Lat urms, 
It. orso.] One of the heroes in the 
old romance of " Valentine and Or- 
son ; " a twin, who, being adopted by 
a bear, grew up with bearish quali- 
ties. See Valentine. 

Amons the dapper royal gentlemen of the 
dghteenth century, what was to be done with 
such an Oraon of a king [as Frederick William 
of Prussia]? Carlple. 

A large class of her fellow -countirmen, 
who, in their erery word, avow themselves to 
be as senseless to tne high principles on which 
America sprang, a naUon, into life, as any 
Orson in her legislative halls. Dickens. 

Orville, Iiord. The hero of Miss 
Bumey's novel of "Evelina," and 
the amiable and devoted lover of that 
young lady, whom he finally marries. 

Os-b&l'dis-tdne, Bashleish (-11). 
See Rashleigh. 

CShan'ter, Tarn. The title of a noem 
by Burns, and the name of its hero, 
a'farmer, who, riding home very late 
and very drunk from Ayr, in a stormy 
night, had to pass by the kirk of 
Alloway, a place reputed . to be a 
favorite haunt of the Devil and his 



friends and emissaries. On approach- 
ing the kirk, he perceived a light 
fleaming through the windows ; but 
avinggot courageously drunk, he 
ventured on till he could look into 
the edifice, when he saw a dance of 
witches merrily footing it round their 
master, who was playing on the bag- 
pipe to them. The* dance grew so 
furious that they all stripped them- 
selves of their upper garments, and 
kept at it in their shifts. One " win- 
some wench" happening unluckily 
to have a shift; whicn was considera- 
bly too short to answer all the pur- 
5oses of that useful article of dress, 
'am was so tickled that he involun- 
tarily roared out, " Weel done, Cutty- 
sark," [Well done. Short - smock] ; 
whereupon in an instant all was dark, 
and Tam, recollecting himself, turned 
and spurred his " gray mare, Meg," 
to the top of her speed, chased by the 
whole fiendish crew. It is a current 
belief that witches, or any evil spirits, 
have no power to follow a poor wight 
any further than the middle of the 
next running stream. Fortunately 
for Tam, the river Doon was near; 
for, notwithstanding the speed of his 
marc, by the time he had gained the 
middle of the arch of the bridge, 
and consequently the middle of the 
stream, the pursuing vengeftil hags 
were so close at his heels that one 
of them, " Cutter -sark," actually 
sprang to seize him ; but it was too 
late, — nothing was on her side of 
the stream but the mare's tail, which 
immediately gave way at her infer- 
nal gripe, as if blasted by a stroke 
of lightning; but the farmer was be- 
yond her reach. 

The number and nature of the " mMMS and 
waters " which he had to cross in his pere- 

Eination was ftilly sufBcient to . . . render 
B journey as toilsome and dangerous as 
Tam (yShanter's celebrated retreat from Ayr. 

Sir W. Scott. 

0-si'ri8(9). [Gr. 'Ocrcpts.] {Myth.) Il 
great Eg5T)tian divinity, the jjod of 
the sun, and the source of lue and 
fruitfulness ; regarded also as the god 
of the Nile. He was worshiped under 
the form of an ox. 

49- In the beginning, Oslxis vdgBed 
over Egypt, and was greatly beloved; but 
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his ettTtons bTother T jpbon ftvmed a con- 
ipiraey to get rid of hiin. Making a hand- 
tome ctaest of the exact dimensions of 
Osifis, he produced it at a banquet at 
which Osiris was present, and promised 
to give it to whomsoever it would fit. All 
of the conspirrftors iu turn lay down and 
tried it, but it suited none of them. At 
last Osiris got into it. when Typhon 
closed the lid, and threw the chest into 
the Nile. It floated doim the river, and 
through the Tauaitic branch into the 
Mediterranean. The loss of the god was 
toon discovered, and his wife Isis imme- 
diately began to search for the body. At 
length she found it on the coast of Phoe- 
Blciaf and took it back to Egypt, where 
the deposited it in an unfrequented spot ; 
but Typhon discorered it, and cut it into 
fourteen pieces, distributing them among 
at many nomes, or districts. Isis was 
Ibrced to make another search, and suc- 
ceeded in finding thirtt«n of the pieces, 
but the remaining one had been eaten by 
the fishes of the Nile, and had to be re- 
placed by one of wood. Temples were ulti- 
mately raised wherever a limb of the god 
had been found, and one of surpassing 
magnificence at Philae, where the body was 
finally pUced. Daring all this time Ty- 
phon had been undisputed monarch in 
l^pt, but he had not slain Uorus, the 
ton of Osiris and Isis, who had been con- 
cealed from his anger in the city of Butis. 
When Horus grew up and became strong, 
he left his concealment, proclaimed war 
upon his father^s murderer, yauquished 
him in a series of battles, and finally 
tiew him, and threw hit caicatt into 
Lake Slrbon. 

Kor is Otirit seen 
In Memphion grove or green. 
Trampling the unshowered grass with low- 

ines loud: 
Kor can ne be at rest 
Within his sacred chest; 
Naught but profoundest hell can be his 

■hroud: 
In vain with timbreled anthems dark 
The sable-stolM sorcerers bear his worshiped 

ark. MUton. 

Os'riok. A courtier, in Shakespeare's 
»* Hamlet." 



" Ostlck Is a type of the enpbulst, 
or aflEiscted courtier of Shakespeare's time, 
who was a hair-splitter in thought, and 
absurdly dainty and extrayagant in ex- 
pretsion." K. G. White. 

Os's^. [Gr. '0<r<ra.] A high mountain 
in Thessaly, near Pclion. The an- 
cients placed the abode of the Giants 
and the Centaurs in the neighbor- 
hood of these two mountains, and 
ihey feigned that the Giants piled 



Ossa upon Pelion in their attempts 
to scale heaven. 

Os'si^n (osh'Sn). A fabulous Celtic 
warrior poet mentioned in Erse bal- 
lads and Highland traditions, and 
chiefly known from Macpherson*s 
pretended " Poems of Osaian." 

Ost-end' Manifesto. {Amer, Hist.) 
A name popularly ^ven in America 
to a declaration by James Buchanan, 
minister to England, John Y. Mason, 
minister to France, and Pierre Soul^, 
minister to Spain, that Cuba must be 
acquired by the United States, as npt 
only necessary to the political power 
of the Union, but especially indis- 
pensable to the welfare and security 
of the slave - holding portion of iL 
This declaration was in the form of 
a joint communication to the home 
government, and was dated at Aix- 
1&-Chapelle on the 17th of October, 
1857,. though a preliminary confer- 
ence of three days* duration had been 
held at Ostend In Belgium. 

Os'wiild. Steward to Goneril^ in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of ** Lear." 

O-thello. A Moor of Venice, in 
Shakespeare's play of the same name.- 
He marries Desdemona, the daughter 
of a Venetian senator, and is led by 
his ensign, lago, a consummate vil- 
lain, to distrust her fidelity and virtue, 
and finally to kill her; not, however, 
in jealou^', properly speaking, but, 
as Coleriage says, " in a conviction 
forced upon him by the almost super- 
human art of lago, — such a convic- 
tion as any man would and muRt 
have entertained who had believed 
lago's honesty, as Othello did." 

Other One, The. [Ft. L' Autre.] An 
allusive sobriquet given to Napoleon 
Bonaparte by his partisans in France 
daring his banishment to Elba. See 
Violet, Corporal. 

Ot'nit. A fabulous emperor of the 
Lombards who figures in one of the 
most pleasing poems in the old Ger- 
• man ^* Heldenouch." By the help 
of the celebrated dwarf Elberich (see 
Oberon) he gains the daughter of 
the painim soldan of Syria for his 
wife. 
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O'TrtfiT'g^r, Sir Iiuoins. An honest, 
fortune-hunting Hibernian in Sheri- 
dan's comedy of " The Rivals." He 
is noted for his love of fighting. 

As Sir Lucius O* Trigger says, there was an 
air of success at>out Captain Oieveland, which 



was mighty provoking. 



Sir W. ScotU 



Ot'u-rt, Sir. A haughty and pre- 
sumptuous Saracen, nephew to the 
famous Ferragus, or Ferracute. He 
was miraculously converted from 
paganism to Christianity, and mar- 
ried the daughter of Chiurlemagne. 

Outis (ow'tis, or oo'tis). [Gr. ovns, 
nobody, from ov, not, and tic, any 
one.] An assumed name which 
Ulysses, in the '' Odyssey," palms off 
as his real name upon Polyphemus, 
a Cyclops, whose 'single eye he de- 
stroys while the monster is stretched 
out on the ground in a drunken 
sleep. - 

All now looked on him [Robespierre] with 
fbar, and none dared hope at the hands of the 
Dictator a better boon than tfauat which is 

Sromised to OuiiSt that he should be the last 
evoured. Sir W. Scott, 

' Those feel it [poehy] most, and write it best, 
who forget that it is a work of art; . . . who 
are too innch fKghtened for Ulysses in the 
cave of Polyphemus to care whetner the pun 
about Ouiis be good or l>ad. Mcuxauay. 

.Overdo, Justice. A prominent and 
celebrated character in Ben Jonson^s 
" Bartholomew Fair." 

" Your friend, here," said Clarerhonse to 
the veteran, coolly, *' is one of those scrupu- 
lous gentlemen wno, like the madman in the 
play, will not tie his cravat without the wai^ 
rant of Mr. Justice Overdo.** Sir W. Scott. 

Overdone, Mistress. A bawd, in 
Shakespeare's "Measure for Meas- 



»» 



ure. 

Overreach, Sir (^ile§. A famous 
character in Massinger's comedy, " A 
New Way to pay Old Debts," in- 
tended to represent a real person, one 
Sir Giles Mompesson, a notorious 
usurer of the day, who was expelled 
the kingdom for his misdeeds. Over- 
reach is a bold, unscrupulous op- 
pressor, greedy of wealth, intensely 
passionate, and of inordinate pride 
and ambition. 

The son was proud, not of his fhther's fhme. 
but of his ftthei^s money, and withal not 
generous, nor exactly extravagant, but using 
money as power, — power that allowed him to 
insult an equal or to buy a slave. In a word, 
his nickname at school was '* Sir Oiles Over- 
reach.** Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 



Ow^aXn, Sir. An Irish knight of King 
Stephen's court, who is fabled to 
have entered and passed through St. 
Patrick's Purgatory by way of per- 
forming penance for having lived a 
life of violence and rapine. The le- 
gend of the descent of Owain, com- 
posed by Henry, an English Bene- 
dictine monk of the abbey of Saltrey, 
in 1153, first made known to the 
world the story of the Purgatory of 
St. Patrick. See St. Patrick's 

PURGATOBY. 

Owle-glass, Tyll. [Ger. TyU Euler^- 
spieyel, from e«/e, owl, 8pie(jel^ glass; 
hence, Fr. espiegle^ waggish, origi- 
nally uleapieffle.] The hero of a 
"Volksbuch," or German popular 
comic tale, often alluded to by va- 
rious old authors, which relates the 
freaks, pranks, drolleries, fortunes, 
and misfortunes, of a wandering me- 
chanic, said to have been born in 
the village of Kneittingen, in Bruns- 
wick. . The author of this work is 
supposed to have been Dr. Thomas 
Mumer (1475 — about 1530), a Fran- 
ciscan ftiar, and a prolific writer. 
Translations exist in English, French, 
Italian, and other languages. Our 
English version, entitled " The mer- 
rye ieste of a man that was called 
nowU-glass., and of many marvellous 
thinges and jestes that he did m his 
Ivfe in Eastland," was '* Imprinted at 
London in Tamestreete, at the Vin- 
tre, in Three Craned Warfe, by Wyl- 
lyam Copland." Another edition, in 
a modified form, appeared in 1720. 
The excellent edition by Kenneth 
R. H. Mackenzie (London, 1860), 
though in the main following the 
Low German original of 1519, is not 
a simple translation, but a collection 
or selection of Owle-glass stories made 
by a collation of several editions in 
the German, French, and Flemiish 
languages, and including two or three 
tales wholly his own. [Written also 
Howie-glass, Owle-Spiegel, 
and Ulen-Spiegel.] 



'* We may say that to few mortaLi 
has it been granted to earn such a place 
in nniTersal history as Tyll Eulenspiegel. 
Now, after five centuries, Tyll's native 
Tillage is pointed out with pride to the 
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trwreln; and his tombstone — with * 
sculptured pun on his name, an owl, 
namely, and a glass — still stands, or 
pretends to stand, * at Holien, near UA- 
beck,' where, since 1850, his once nim- 
ble bones have been at rest/' Carlyle. 
*' Tlie inhabitants of Damme, in Belgium, 
also boast of having his bones in their 
church-yard, and place his death .in 1301, 
so that several critics regard Eulenopie- 
gel as an altogether imaginary person, a 



mere nominis vmbm alBxed to * 
of mediseval tricks and adventures. The 
opinion, however, considered most prob- 
able is, that Eulenspi^el is not a myth, 
but that there were two historical in- 
dividuals of that name, fkther and son, 
of whom the former died at Damine, and 
the latter at MoUn." Chambers. 



Ox, Dumb, or Mute. 
Ox. 



See DuKB 
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PftOiflcation of Ghent. (Hist.) The 
name given to a compact entered into 
by the north and south provinces of 
the Netherlands to resist the tyranny 
of Spain. It was signed at Ghent, 
November 8, 1576. 

Pao'o-let. A dwarf in the old ro- 
mance of ** Valentine and Orson," 
"full of great sense and subtle in- 
genuity;" who owned an enchanted 
steed, made of wood, which is often 
alluded to by early writers. The 
name of Pacolet was borrowed by 
Steele for his familiar spirit in the 
" Tatler." The French have a prov- 
erb, ** It is the horse of Pacolet ; " that 
is, it is one who goes extremely quick. 

Here is a letter, she said, . . . which . . . 
might, perhaps, never liave leached your 
hands, had it not fallen into the possession or 
A certain Ftieolet, or enchanted dwarf, whom, 
like all distressed damsels of romance, I re- 
tain in my secret service. Sir W. Scott. 

Pao-tolTis. [Gr. noxrwAo^.] The an- 
cient name of a river of Lydia, Asia 
Minor, which was said to flow over 
golden sands. It is now the Bagou- 
ly. See Midas. 

Fad'^-lJ^n. {Hindu Myth.) Thenn- 
der- world, the abode <^ departed 
spirits; thought to be of an octago- 
nal diape, and to have its eight gate« 
ways guarded by as many gods. 

Fse'&n. [Gr. noioii'.] {Gr. f Rom, 
Myth.) The physician of the gods; 
the god of medicine; — used some- 
times as a surname of ^scidapius. 
See JEscuLAPius. [Written also 
Paean.] 

Faee, Anne. A young woman, in 
Shakespeare's "Merry Wives of 
Windsor," in love with Fenton. 

Page, Mr. A gentleman living at 
Windsor, in Shakespeare's "Merry 
Wives of Windsor;" distinguished 
for his uxoriousuess. 

Page, Mrs. A gentlewoman, in Shake- 
speare's " Merry Wives of Windsor j" 
with whom Sir John Falstaff is m 



love, and who joins with Mrs. Ford 
in a plot to dupe and disgrace him. 

Page, "Williani. A school- boy in 
Shakespeare's "Merry Wives of 
Windsor;" a son of the Mr. Page 
who figures in the same play. 

Painter of the Graces. An epithet 
applied by his contemporaries to An- 

• drea Appiani (1754-1817)^ an Italian 
painter celebrated for his beautiful 
frescoes. 

Paix des Dames (p& dft d&m). See 
Ladies' Peace. 

Paix Fourr6e (pft foo'r&')* S«e 
Patchei)-up Peace. 

P$-l»'m5n. [Gr. UaXaiiuav,] 1. ( Gr. 
'^ Rom.' Myth.) A sea-god friendly 
to the shipwrecked; — a surname of 
Meiicertei^ the son of Ino. See 
Melicertes. 

a. A shepherd in Virgil's third 
Eclogue. He is chosen umpire in a 
musical contest between Damoetas 
and Menalcas, but, after hearing 
them, declares his inability to decide 
such an important controversy. 

Pal'^-me'ddg. [Gr. UaXufL^^nf.'] 
{ Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) A son of Nau- 
plius, king of Euboea, and of Clym- 
ene, his wife. He was celebrated 
for his inventive genius, and is said 
to have been the first who made 
measures, scales, dice, &c. Hence 
the name is sometimes used as an 
appellation of any ingenious man. 
When Ulysses, to avoid going to the 
Trojan war, feigned madness, and 
plowed up the sea-shore, sowing it 
with salt, Palamedes discovered the 
deception by placing Ulysses' son 
Telemachus in the way, which com- 
pelled him to turn the plow aside, 
that he might not hurt the boy. For 
this Ulysses bated and persecuted 
Palamedes, and at last caused his 
destruction; though, as to the way 
in which this was effected, accounts 
I differ. 
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Fal^t-me'dfts, Sir. A gallant Sam- 
cen knight, the unfortunate and de- 
spairing adorer of Isolde, overcome 
in single combat by Sir Tristram, his 
successful rival, who converted him 
to Christianity, had him baptized, 
and became his godfather. 

P&l^-m5n. A character in the 
" Knight's Tale " in Chaucer's " Can- 
terbury Tales." This poem is an im- 
itation of one by Boccaccio, entitled 
" Le Teseide." Diyden made a spir- 
ited version of Chaucer's poem, which 
he published under the name of " Pal- 
amon and Arcite." The plot turns 
upon tiie love of these two youths for 
a beautiful lady named Emilia. In 
the conclusion, *Palamon, after many 
troubles, obtains her; while Arcite, 
who had taken advantage of Pala- 
mou's friendship, is killed. 

Pale, The. { Irish Hist.) That por- 
tion of the kingdom of Ireland over 
which the English rule and English 
law were acknowledged after the in- 
vasion of 1172. It may be considered, 
in a general way, as comprising the 
counties of Dublin, Meath, Carlow, 
Ejlkennv, and Louth, though the 
limits of the district varied at dif- 
ferent times. According to Knight, 
it originally comprised all the eastern 
coast of Ireland from Dundalk Bay 
to Waterford harbor, and extendeil 
tome forty or fifty miles inland. It 
was so called because the conquerors, 
in fear of the half-subdued natives, 
** inclosed and impaled themselves, as 
it were, within certain lists and ter- 
ritories." [Called also The EngHsh 
Pale.] 

P$-le'm5n. 1. A character in Fal- 
coner's* " Shipwreck," in love with 
the daughter of Albert, the com- 
mander. 

2. The hero of an episode in 
Thomson's " Seasons " ("Autumn ") ; 
represented as " the pride of swains^" 
and the owner of harvest-fields, in 
which "the lovely young Lavinia'* 
coming to glean, Palemon falls in 
love with her, and wooes and wins 
her. 

The _. 
rSouthey' 
Bke the 



fluU Is MMatflimestobemetwMiliillieniaa- 
•ion* of the industrioos, where a blue tre« 
overshadows a phell-flsh. and a ^gantic but- 
terflv seems ready to swallow up Falen:o^ and 
Lavinia, Jtjffrejf. 

Fal^S. {Rom. Myth.) The tutelary 
deity of shepherds, flocks, and cat- 
tle ; worshiped with great solemnity 
among the Romans. 

Pomona lores the orchard. 
And Liber Idves the Tine. 

And PaleM loves the straw-Suilt shed 
Warm with the breath of kine. 

Jfoeaulajf. 

FU'I-nu'ras. [Gr. noAiiwpoyJ The 
pilot of ^neas, in Virgil's "JEneid," 
who fell asleep at the helm, and tum- 
bled into the sea when off the coast 
of Lucania, whence the name of the 
promontory near the spot. [Written 
also poetically, and in an Anglicized 
form. Pal inure.] 

More had she spoke, but yawned. All natnxe 

nods; 
What mortal can resist the yawn of cods? . . . 
Wide, and more wide, it spreads Q*hc all tlia 

realm; 
Even PaUnunu nodded at the helm. Pope.. 

His [Frederick the Great's] Palvnwrus and 
chief counselor, at present and aftnward, is a 
Count Ton BrQhl, . . . a cunning: little wretch, 
tiiey say, and of daft ton?ue, but surely 
among the un wisest of all the itons of Adam 
in that day, and such a Patiiuimm as seldom 
steered before. Carlifle^ 

Ffill$-dlne of Sng^and. The hero 
of an old '* Famous, Pleasant, and 
Delightful History," formerly very 
popular. It was translated from the 
French, and was originallv published 
in 1586. 

Fal-la'di-um. [Gr. TLaXk&Ziov.'] ( Gr, 
4" Rom. Myth.) A famous statue of 
Pallas, or Minerva, said to have fall- 
en from heaven upon the plain of 
Troy. On its preservation the safety 
of "troy depended ; and it was there- 
fore stolen by Ulysses and Diomed. 

Fallfts. [Gr. noAAac] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Mifth.) A surname of Minerva. See 
Minerva. 

Can tyrants but bv tyrants conquered b^ 
And Freedom And no champion and no cnQd, 
Such as Columbia saw arise, when she 
Sprang forth a PaUat, armed and nndeflled ? 

Bt/roH. 

Pfil'mer-in. The hero of several fa- 
mous* old romances of chivalry, par- 
ticularly the two entitled " Palmerin 
de Oliva " and " Palmerin of Eng- 
land." 
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But, beliere me, fliough to be aa abeotnte 
Falmerin of England is not in my nature, no 
■on ever loved a mother more deimjr, or would 



do more to oblige her. 



Sir W. Scott. 



Palmetto State. The State of South 
Carolina; — so called from the arms of 
the State, which contain a palmetto- 
tree. 

Pam. A familiar diminutive or con- 
traction of Palmtratofiy the titular 
name of Henry John Temple (b. 
1734), a distinguished English states- 
man, minister, and diplomatist, and 
a viscouut of the Irish peerage. 

P$-me1$. The title of a celebrated 
novel bv Bichardson, and the name 
(adopted by him from Sir Philip 
Sidney^s ** Arcadia") of its heroine, 
B simple and innocent country-girl, 
whose virtue a dissolute master as- 
sails by violence, as well as all the 
mUder' means of seduction, but who 
conauers him at last^ by persevering 
\jX tne paths of rectitude, and is re- 
warded by being raised to the sta- 
tion of his wife, the lawful participa- 
tor in his rank and fortune. 



"Although some objection may be 
made to the deductions which the author 
desired and expected should be drawn 
from the story of Pamela, yet the pure 
and modest character of the English 
maiden is so well maintained during the 
work; her sorrows and afflictions are 
borne with so much meekness ; her little 
Interralii of hope or comparative tran- 
quillity bTCAk in on her troubles so much 
Uke the specks of blue sky through a 
cloudy atmosphere, that the whole rec- 
ollection is soothing, tranquilizing, and 
doubtless edifying." Sir W. Seott. 



** She told me that . . . theyhada 
daughter of a very strange name, PamSla 
or Pamela ; some pronounce it one way, 
and some the other." 

Fielding^ Joseph Andrews. 

Pan. [6r. Hav, probably connected 
with vau, Lat. paico, to fbed, to pas- 
ture ; but thought by some to be the 
same as th wav, the whole, Uie uni- 
verse.] {Gr, 4- Rom, Myth.) The 
son of Mercury and Penelope, and 
the god of woods, shepherds, and 
huntsmen; represented as a grim, 
shaggy being, with horns, pointed 
ears, a crooked nose, a tail, and 
goat^s feet. He was fond of music, 
and possessed prophetic powers. He 



had a terrific voice, and sometimes 
appeared unexpectedly to travelers, 
whom he startled with a sudden awe 
or terror. It was a current belief 
among the early Christians, that, at 
the moment of our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion, a deep groan, heard all through 
the Grecian isles, told that the great 
Pan was dead, and all the gods of 
Olympus dethroned. See Sykinx. 

Air». yemal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaver; while universal Pon, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 
Led on the eternal spring. MUttm, 

The lonely monntains o'er. 
And the resounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lamenti 
From haunted spring and dole, 
Edged with poplar pale. 

The parting genius is with sighing sentt 
"With Kower-Inwoven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled 



uiickets mourn. 



JfUton. 



Pan'd^ruB. [Gr. navjopof.] A son 
of Lycaon, and leader of the»Lycians 
in the Trojan war, celebrated by 
Homer in the " Iliad." In mediaeval 
romances, and by Chaucer in " Troi- 
lus and Cresseide," and Shakespeare 
in " Troilus and Cressida," he is rep- 
resented as procuring for Troilus the 
love and good graces of Chrvseis; 
hence the word pander (formerly 
written pandar) is used to denote a 
pimp, or procurer. 

Pan^de-mo'ni-um. [Gr. wa?, way, 

all, and &u/um>v, a demon.] A name 

given by Milton to 

** The high capitsl 
Of Satan and his peers." 

iPar. Lost, Bh. /.) 

Pan*>do'i$ (9). [Gr. na^dupa, the all- 
endowed.] {Gr. 4" Rom. Mytti.) The 
first mortal woman ; made by Vul- 
can, at the command of Jupiter. She 
was very beautiful, and all the gods 
made her presents, that she might 
win the heart of Prometheus, to 
whom Jove sent her, designing, that, 
bv her charms, miseries of every kind 
snould be brought upon men, as a 
punishment for the crime of Prome- 
theus in stealing fire from heaven. 
Prometheus, however, would not re- 
ceive her; and Mercury accordingly 
took her to Epimetheus, who had tees 
wisdom, and was captivated by her 
loveliness. A later ioitfi of the tim- 
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didon tays that Jupiter gtivt her a 

box filled with winged blessings, 

which would have been preserved tor 

the human race, had not curiosity 

tempted her to open it, when ail flew 

out, except Hope. 

In naked bmntj more adorned, 
More lovely, than I*an'Jont, whom the gods 
Endowed with all their |^; and ohi too 

Uke 
In sad event, when to the unwiier eon 
Of Japhet brought by llerme*, she ensnared 
Mankind with ner fair looks, to be aveneed 
Oa him who had stole Jove'a aathentic Are. 

IKUon. 

PftH'SloSS. [6r. Tov, all, and ykSuraoj 
tongue.] 1. An ofrtimist philosopher 
in Voltaire's ** Candide/' 

2. A noted pedant in Colman's 
play entitled '*The Heir at Law;" 
poor, but proud of beinjg^ an LL.D., 
andj moreover, an A,S^S. (Artiwn 
SocuttatU Socio*), 

Fan-hfuidLe, The. A fanciful and 
cant name given, from its form, to 
the most northerly portion of the 
State of West Virginia, — a lon^, 
narrow projection between the Ohio 
River and the western boundary of 
Pennsylvania. 

Pan-Jan'drum,, The Qrand. A sort 
of mythical nonentity invented by 
Foote, the comic dramatist. The 
name occurs in a farrago of utter 
nonsense, of about a dozen lines in 
length, which he wrote on a wager, 
to test the memory of a person who 
boasted of the wonderful retentive- 
ness of this faculty in himself, and 
who agreed to get Foote' s galimatias 
by heart in twelve minutes, and re- 
peat it without making the slig^htest 
mistake. It is said that Foote won 
the wager. 

He was the great Panjcmdntm of the place. 
Calais, in ikct, centered in Dessein. 

Percy Fitzgerald. 

So, said Charles, there were at the marriace 
file Ficanninies, and tlie Joblilies, but not l7ie 
Orand Panfandrwn himself. Yonge. 

Faii'o-pfiB'$, or Pan'o-pe. [Gr. iia- 
vomi.'] {Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) A sea- 
nymph, one of the Nereids. 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope with all her sisters played. 

Milton. 

Pantagrael(pan-tag'roo-el; Fr.pron. 
p6n't4'grii/er, 34, 62). One of the 
princip^ characters in Babelais' cele- 



brated aatirical ronance of the Mme 
name ; represented as a gigantic per- 
sonage, beneath whose tongue a 
whole army takes shelter from rain ; 
in whose mouth and throat are cities 
which contain an immense {>opula- 
tion, &c. Pantagruel is a virtuous 
prince, devout, and severe in his 
morals ; yet he takes for his favorite 
the licentious, intemperate, coward- 
ly rogue, Panurge. Bom in the 
midst of a drought, when all the 
moisture of the earth was a salt per- 
spiration, he is named Pantagrael, 
by the combination of a Greek word 
(vavra) and au Arabic word, to sig- 
nify " All-thirsty." See Badebcc, 
Panurge. 

Old Chancer dofh of Thopas teD; 

Had Rabelais oi PcuU<»grveL Drayton. 

He fair beaoosht the fenrman of hell 
That he vaigjn drink to dead Pantagruet 

Pantasra^lion (pan't&-groo-e'II-5n ; 
Fr. pron. p5n't4'gru'ft'le-$n'). the 
name of an herb mentioned in Rabe- 
lais' romance of " Pantagruel," and 
supposed to mean hemp^ and to bear 
a reference to the persecution of the 
Protestants. 

PaIl't$-loon^ [Fr. PantdUm^ It 
PantaUme, from Pantaleone (Gr. 
navroAcMi/, all or entirely lion, a 
Greek personal name), the patron 
saint of Venice, and nence a bap- 
tismal name very trw^aent among the 
Venetians, and applied to them in 
derision by the other Italians. Some, 
however, derive the name from the 
Italian words pianta-leone, that is, 
the " lion -planter," the lion of St, 
Mark being the standard of the 
Venetian republic. (See Byron's 
" Childe Harold," canto iv.)] One 
of the chief characters in the modem 
Christmas pantomime; usually rep- 
resented as a feeble-minded old man, 
the butt of the clown, and 3'et the 
aider and abettor of his comic vil- 
lainy. In the original Italian panto- 
mime, he was a Venetian burgher, 
dressed in close breeches and stock- 
ings that were all of a piece. 

Panurge (pj-nurj' ; Fr. pron. pS'- 
niirzh', 34). A celebrated character 
in Rabelais' " Panta^^el," and the 
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teal hero of tke story ; repTesented 
as an arrant rogue, crafty and versa- 
tile in the extreme, a drunkard, a 
coward, and a libertine. 

jj^ Learned in the highest degree, 
this eccentric person is a kind Of spoiled 
eliild, and, on that account, the privi- 
leged jester of Pautagruel and his friends. 
Ue is described as of middle stature, with 
an aquiline nose, handsome to look upon, 
and subject to a disease called " want of 
money." The great object of his life, 
previous to his acquaintance with Pau- 
tagruel, was the performance of count- 
less malicious practical jokes, with the 
^g^^t^yr«ll-lll for which his numerous pockets 
are armed. lu one he has little horns full 
of fleas, which he amuses himself by blow- 
ing upon the necks of the ladies in church ; 
in another he has a store of hooks, that 
he may flisten people's dresses together ; 
in the third a bottle of oil, that ho may 
soil handsome suits ; in another an itch- 
ing powder ; and so on. These are no very 
amiable qualities, but, nevertheless, the 
reader always has an affection for Pa- 
nurge. In the third book, Pautagruel is 
represented as making Patiurge governor 
of Salmagondin, in which capacity ho 
soon contrives to waste his revenue. For 
immersing himself in debt, he has to en- 
dure the reproaches of his master ; and 
his defense, in which he sets up a eulogy 
of indebtedness, is a masterpiece of pomp- 
ons burlesque. Panti^mel is not con- 
vinced by the eloquent harangue of his 
ikvorite, but discharges his debts; where- 
upon Panurge takes a new freak into his 
head, for he attires himself in a coarse 
gown, and attaches a pair of spectacles 
to his cap, declaring it is his resolution 
to take to himself a wife. An unea-sy 
doubt as to whether his entrance into 
married life will insure felicity is the 
foundation of all the humor and satire 
of the book. Every mode of divination 
into future events is tried, a member of 
©very conceivable calling is consulted. 
The theologian, the lawyer, the physi- 
cian, and skeptical philosopher, the poet, 
the idiot, the sibyl, —all are asked for 
counsel, besides a recurrence to dreams, 
and a search for oracular answers, ac- 
cording to the old superstition, in the 
■works of Vurgil. All the oracles unite in 
giving answers which, in the opinion of 
disinterested friends, are plnin dissuaslves 
from matrimony ; while Panurge, whose 
heart is bent on a.wife, displays the most 
vexing ing«»nuity in torturing them to 
mean the reverse. The last person of 
whom he asks advice puts into his hands 
an empty bottle, which Panurge inter- 
prets to imply that he should undertake 



a ToyBge for the purpose of obtaining a 
response from the oracle of the lloly Bot- 
tle. The fourth and fifth books are occu- 
pied with the expedition of Panurge, ac- 
companied by Pautagruel, in quest of the 
Oracle. This voyage is said to signify a 
departure from the world of error to . 
search alter trutb, which the author 
places in a bottle, in consequence of the 
proverbial effects of intoxication {''^in ' 
vino veritcLS "). See Holy Botilb, Ora- 
cle OF TH£. 

SSr ''All Rabelais' personages are 
phantasmagoric allegories, but Panurge 
above all. He is, throughout, the rra- 
yovfyyCaj — the wisdom, that is, the cun- 
ning, of the human animal, — the under- 
standing, as the faculty of means to pur- ■ 
poses without ultimate ends, in the most ' 
comprehensive sense, and including art, 
sensuous fancy, and all the passions of 
the understanding." Coleridge. 

Panza, Sanoho (sank'o pan'zS; 8p. 
prm, sftn'cho pSn'thS). [Sp., from 
zancaSf spindle-shanks, ai\d panza, 
paunch.] The esquire of Don Quix- 
ote, in Cer\'antes's famous novel of 
this name; a short, pot-bellied peas-, 
ant, with small legs. He is a type 
of vulgar common sense without im- 
agination. See Don Quixote and 
Baratabia. 

jj^ " At first he is introduced as the- 
opposite of Don Quixote, and used merely 
to bring out his master's peculiarities in 
a more striking relief. It is not until we 
have gone through nearly half of the 
First Part that he utters one of those 
proverbs which form afterward the staple 
of his conversation and humor ; and it la 
not till the opening of the Second Part, 
and, indeed, not till he comes forth, in 
all his mingled shrewdness and credulity, 
as governor of Barataria, that his Char- 
acter is quite developed and completed to 
the full measure of its grotesque yet 
congruous proportions." Tieknor. 

Bleep, wj» Samcho Panza, covers a man 
all over like a mantle of comfort ; but nsing 
before daylight envelops the entire being in 
petty misery. ■*• a. /x. Moya. 

Panza, Teresa (te-re'zft pan'zft; Sp. 
pron. ta-ra'z* pfin'thfi). A character 
m Cervantes's "Don Quixote;" the 
wife of Sancho Panza. 

Paper Kini;. A name formerly popu- 
larly given to John Law (1671-1729), 
the celebrated financial projector. 
See Law's Bubble. 

jj^ " The basis of Law^s project waa 
the idea that paper money m.ay be mul- 
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tiplfed to aaj extent, pcovidad tbcn be 
aecurity in fixed stock ; while the truth 
te, if the balk of a curreocy ii Increased 
beyond the actual wants of commerce, 
all its parts, or separate coins and notes, 
most depreciate in proportion." Rich. 

Paradise of Fools. See Limbo. 

Par'cflB. {Rom,Mtf(h,) Three daugh- 
ters of Nox and Erebus ; all-poweiful 
goddesses who presided over the des- 
tiny of man. Their names were Clotho, 
who was supposed to hold the distaff 
or spindle : Lachesis. who was some- 
times said to draw out the thread of hu- 
man life ; and Atropos, who cut it off 

Paribanou (pft-re-bJ'noo). [Per-, 
female fairy.] A fairy in the story 
of " Prince Ahmed," in the " Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments.'* [Written 
also Peri Banou.] 

Wa fBacon'B] understanding resembled the 
tent wnich the fairy Paribanou p^ve to Prince 
Ahmed. Fold it, and it seemed a toy for the 
band of a lady; spread it, and the armies of 
powerftil sultans might repose beneath its 
shade. Macanday. 

Fftrl-del. A fickle and inconstant lib- 
ertine in Spenser's " Faerj' Queen." 

Kor dvist lig^t Paridd advance. 
Bold as he was, a looser glance. 

SirW. ScaU. 

Pftr'is {classical pron, pa'ris). [Gr. 
napi«.] 1. ( Gr. <f Rom. Myth.) A son 
of Priam and Hecuba, distinguished 
for his beauty. His mother, having 
had an ominous dream, exposed him, 
as soon as he was bom, on Mount 
Ida ; but he was found bv a shepherd, 
who reared him. Wfien he had 
grown up, he married (Enone, daugh- 
ter of the river-god Cebren. A dis- 
pute having arisen between Juno, 
Minerva, and Venus as to which of 
them was the handsomest, Paris was 

• chosen umpire, and decided in favor 
of Venus, who had promised him 
Helen, the handsomest woman in the 
world. By running away with her, 
he caused the Trojan war, in which 
he was 'mortally wounded by the 
arrow of Philocletes. In his dying 
moments, his love for his first wife, 
the long-abandoned (Enone, returned ; 
but she, remembering her wrongs, 
would at first have nothing to do with 
him. Soon, however, repenting of her 
unkindness, she hastened after him 



with remedies; but it was too late, 

and, in her grief, she hung herself. 

2. A young nobleman, kinsman 
to Escalus, Prince of Verona, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of *^Komeo 
and Jullet.- 

Fftr1-8i-n$. The heroine of Byron's 
poem of the same name. She had 
been betrothed to Hugo, the natural 
son of Azo, Prince of Este. Azo 
saw and coveted her beauty; and, re- 
proaching his son for the stain of his 
birth, which, he said, rendered him 
unworthy the possession of so rich a 
treasure, he himself wedded her. The 
nnhapp^ lovers could not control 
the passion, which was innocent and 
praiseworthy in its commencement, 
but which a change of circumstances 
had rendered criminal. Their incest- 
uous love being discovered, Hugo is 
executed; but the poem leaves the 
fate of Parisina doubtful. 

Pftr'iS-me'nos. The hero of a con- 
tinuation or " second part" of the 
history of Parismus. It records his 
" adventurous travels and noble 
chivalry, with his love to the fair 
Princess Angelica, the Lady of the 
Golden Tower ; " and it was ^rst pub- 
lished in 1598. 

F$-ri§'miia. A " valiant and rcs- 
nowned prince of Bohemia," the hero 
of an old romance, or " history," for- 
merly very popular. It contains an 
account of "his noble battles against 
the Persians, liis love to Laurana, the 
king's daughter of Thessaly, and his 
strange adventures in the Desolate 
Island." It was written bv Emanuel 
Foord, and was first published in 
1598. 

FSrI-z&de. A princess whose adven- 
tures in search of the Talking Bird, 
the Singing Tree, and the Yellow 
Water, are related in the"Stor}'of 
the Sisters who envied their younger 
Sister," in the " Arabian Nights' En- 
tertainments." Of these curiosities, 
the first was a bird, which could not 
only talk and rea<«on like human 
beings, but could, call all the singing- 
birds in hh neighborhood to come 
and join in his Pong; the second was 
a tree, of which the leaves were so 
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many mouths, that formed a most 
harmonious concert ; the third was a 
kind of water, a small quantity of 
which, being put into a basin, would 
fill it, and form a beautiful fountain, 
which would continually play with- 
out overliowing. Parizade, or Pari- 
2adeh, — the ParisaiM of the Greeks, 
—signifies 60/^ of a fairy. 

In truth, much of Bacon's Ufs was pasMd in 
A visionary world . . . amidst buildings more 
•umptuous than the palace of Aladdin, foun- 
tains more wondeifu than the golden water 



of Farizade. 



Mouxuday. 



Far'ley, Peter. An assumed name 
' under which Samuel Grlswoid Good- 
rich (1793-1830), an American writ- 
er, published a series of very popular 
homes for the young. 

Parliament, Addle. See Addle 
Parliament. 

Parliament, Barebone's. See Bare- 
bone's Parliament. 

Parliament, Devils'. See Devils* 
Parliament. 

Parliament, Drunken. See Drunk- 
en Parliament. 

Parliament, Iiong. See Long Par- 
liament. 

Parliament, Mad. See Mad Par- 
liament. 

Parliament, Bump. See Bump 
Parliament. 

Parliament, Unlearned. See Par- 

UAMENT OF DUNCES. 

Parliament, Useless. See Useless 
Parliament. 

Parliament,' "Wonderftd. See "Won- 
derful Parliament. 

Parliament of Dunces. [Lat. Par- 
liamentum Indoctorum.'] (ICng, Hist.) 
A name given to a Parliament con- 
vened bv Henry IV. at Coventry, in 
Warwickshire (1404), because law- 
yers were excluded from it. 

Par-nas'sus. [Gr. Uapmao?, or lla^ 
vocrordv.] A lofty mountain of Phocis 
in Greece, sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses. At its ba<^e were the Casta- 
lian spring and the city of Delphi. 

P&-rol1ds. A boastful and cowardly 
follower of Bertram in Shakespeare's 
"All's Well that Ends Well;'* so 
consummate in baseness, that we 



regard him with contem|>|taoii8 com- 
placency : " he hath outvillained vil- 
iain3' so far, that the rarity redeems 
him." ' ^ 

4^ "The braggart ParoUes, whcse 
name signifies words^ as though he spoke 
nothing else, scarcely utters a sentence 
that is not rich with ideas ; yet hiA weak- 
ness and self-committals hang over them 
all like a sneaking infection, and hinder 
our laughter from becoming respectful. 
The scene in which he is taken blindfold 
among his old acquaintances, and so led 
to Tituy their characters under the im- 
pression thtft he is gratifying their ene- 
mies, is almost as good as the screen 
scene in the * School for Scandal.' " 

Leigh Hunt.. 

Rust, sword ; cool, blushes ; and, Pctrollei, 

live 
Saflest in shame ; being fooled, by fooUns 

thrive. Shak, 

There was ParoUes^ too, the legal bully. 

Huron. 

He [Dr. Samuel Parr] was a mere ParoUe$ 
in a pedagogue's wig. Noctea AmbroKUauE. 

Parricide, The Beautiful. See 
Beautiful Parricide. 

Parsons' Umperor. • [Ger. Pfaffet^ 
Kai&tr^^ A nickname given to 
Charle.s IV. of Moravia, who, at the 
instigation of the pope, — Clement 
VI., — was set up as a competitor of 
Louis IV., the actual reigning em^- 
peror of Germany. 

Par-the'ni-$. The mistress of Arga- 
lus, in Sir Philip Sidney's " Arcadia." 

She thought . . . that Alice gave him a 
little more encouragement than Parthenia 
would have afforded to any such Jock-a- 
duidy, in the absence of Argalus. 

SirW.ScoU, 

Par-then'o-pe. [Gr. Uopdewmj.] {Gr, 
rf" Rom, JUutti.) One of the three 
Sirens. She became enamored of 
Ulysses, and, in her grief at not 
winning him, threw herself into the 
sea, and was cast up on the shore 
where Naples afterward stood, for 
which reason that city was originally 
called by her name. 

Par'ting-t5n, Mrs. An imaginary 
old lady 'whose laughable sayings 
have been recorded by the. American 
humorist, B. P. Shillaber. She is 
distinguished, like Smollett's Tabitha 
Bramble and Sheridan's Mrs. Mala- 
prop, for her amusing aiffectation and 
misuse of learned words. 
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The name of this ehaneter seems 
to hare been suggested by the following 
anecdote which Sydney Smith related in 
a speech delivered by him at Taunton 
(£Dg.)i i° 1831, and which has become 
somewhat celebrated : ** 1 do not mean 
to be disreitpectful ; but the attempt of 
the Lords to stop the progress of reform 
reminds me very forcibly of the great 
storm of Sidmouth, and the coudnct of 
the excellent Mrs. Partington on that 
occasiOQ. In the winter of 1824, there 
set in a great flood upon that town ; the 
tide rose to an incredible height, the 
waves rushed in upon the houses, and 
erery thing was threatened with destruc- 
tion. In the midst of this sublime storm, 
Dame I'artington, who lived upon the 
beach, was seen at the door of her house, 
with mop and pattens, trundling her 
mop, and squeezing out the sea-water, 
and vigorously pushing away the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. The Atlautic was roused. 
Mrs. Partington's spirit was up. But I 
need not tell you that the contest was 
unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. 
Partington. She was excellent at a slop 
or a puddle, but she should not have 
meddled with a tempest." 

Partridge. The attendant of Tom 
Jones, in Fielding's novel, ". The His- 
tory of Tom Jones, a Foundling ; " 
noted for his fidelity, shrewdness, 
and child-like simplicity. 

Parvati (par-v4'tee). [Sansk., moun- 
tain-bom.] (Hindu Myth.) The 
daughter of the mountain Himalaya; 
one of the names by which the god- 
dess Durga is usually called. See 

DUKGA. 

P$-siph'&-e. [6r. na<rt*a7j.] ( Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) A daughter of Helios, 
or Sol (the sun), and rerse; sister of 
Circe, wife of Minos, and mother of 
Phaedra, Ariadne, and Androgens, 
and also of the Minotaur by a beau- 
tiful bull, for which Venus, out of 
hatred, had inspired her with a violent 
passion. See Minotaur. 

Pas'quin (pas'kwin). [It. Pasguino.'] 
1. A Soman cobbler of the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, whose 
shop stood in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the Braschi palace, near 
the Piazza Navona. Pasquin was 
notorious for making caustic remarks, 
and by degrees every bitter saying 
current in the city became attributed 
to him or his workmen. After his 



death, a mutilated statoe, which had 
long Iain half imbedded in the ground 
near his shop, was dug out and set 
up in the vicinitv, upon which the 
populace declared that the cobbler 
nad come to life again, and called 
the torso by his name. Thenceforth 
a custom arose of attaching to it 
stinging epigrams 6r satirical verseR, 
often directed against tlie pope and 
cardinals, and other persons in high 
public station. No prohibitions or 
j>enaltie8 could put a stop to the prac- 
tice; and even now, after the lapse 
of more than four centuries, the statue 
pursues his ancient calling wiUi ua- 
diminished vigor. 

2. (Tony, oi* Antony.) A nom 
de phime of John Williams, author 
of loads of writing in prose and verse. 
See Dklla Cruscans. 

Paasamonte, Gines de. See Ginks 
DE Passamostk. 

P&8se'treiU. The name of Sir Tris- 
tram's horse. See Tristrasi, Sir. 

Patched-up Peaoe. [Fr. La Pnix 
FowTee.] (Fr. Hist.) 1. The name 
given to a treaty of peace between 
the Duke of Orleans and John of 
Burgundy, in 1409. 

2. [Called also lU-arounded Peace 
and Lame and Unstaile Peace.^ The 
name of a treaty between Cnaries 
IX. and the Huguenots, concluded at 
Lonigumeau, in 1568. It was so 
called because it was made very sud- 
denly, and because neither of the par- 
ties to it had any confidence in the 
other. 

Patelin (pit'l&nf^ 62). The hero of 
an ancient French comedj', entitled 
"L'Avocat Patelin," reproduced by 
Brueys, in 1706. By his address and 
cunmng he succeeds in obtaining six 
ells of cloth from a merchant. The 
name has passed into popular use to 
designate a subtle and crafty man, 
who, by flattery and insinuating arts, 
entices' others to the accomplishment 
of his designs. 

Path-finder, The. A title popularly 
given to Major-General John Charles 
Fremont (b. 1813), who conducted 
four exploring expeditions across the 
Rocky Mountains. 
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Patient Ghiselda, or GrisselL See 

Griselda, The Patient. 
Patient Helena. See Helena, The 

1*ATIENT. 

Patriareh of Dorohester. An appel- 
lation given to John White, of Dor- 
chester, England^ a puritan divine, 
highly esteemed for his eloquence 
and piety. He died in 1648, aged 74. 
F^-tro'dus. [Gr. ndrpoicAof.] ( Gr, <f 
Jioni, Myth,) One of the Grecian 
chiefs in the Trojan T^ar, and the 
constant companion and friend of 
'Achilles. He one day put on the 
armor of Achilles, and slew many of 
the Troians; but, being struck by 
- Apollo, he became senseless, and in 
' that state was killed by Euphorbus 
and Hector. See Hector. 

Pat'tie-son, Peter (-sn). An imag- 
inary assistant teacher at (rander- 
cleuch, and the feigned author of 
Scott's ** Tales of My Landlord,'* 
which were represented as having 
been published posthmnously bv his 
pedagogue supenor, Jededlah Cleish- 
Dotham. 

Paul. See Virginie. 
P4u-li'n$. Wife of Antigonus, in 
Shakespeare's " Winter's Tale." 

4^ " She is a character strongly 
diavn from real and common Ufe, — a 
clever, generous, strong-minded, warm- 
hearted woman, fearless in asserting the 
truth, firm in her sense of right, enthu- 
siastic in all her affections; quick in 
thought, resolute in word, and energetic 
In action ; but heedless, hot-tempered, 
impatient ; loud, bold, voluble, and tnr- 
bnlent of tongue ; regardless of the feel- 
ings of those for whom she would sacri- 
fice her life, and ii\iuring, from excess of 
seal, those whom she most wishes to 
serve.'' Mrs. Jameson, 

P$-YO'ni-$. A name given in ancient 
maps to a tract of country extending 
from about Hoboken to Amboy, in 
what is now the State of New Jersey. 

Paz. {Rom. Mifth.) A deified person- 
ification of peace; the same as the 
Irene of the Greeks. 

Pays de Saiiience. See Land of 
Wisdom. 

Peaoh'um. A character in Gay's 
" Beggar's Opera," represented as a 
pimp and a receiver of stolen prop- 



erty, and as making his honse a 
resort for thieves, pickpockets, and 
villains of all sorts. See Lockit. 

ISio Peaehwn it is, or young Lockit, 
That rifles my fob witli a snatch{ 

Alas! 1 must pick my own pocket, 
And make gravy-aoup of my watch. 

ITood, 

Feach'um, Mrs. A character in Gay's 

"Beggar's Opera;" wife of Peach- 

um. See supra. 

The authors of this scheme [the Kansat 
nsurimtionl have scarcely shown the ordinary 
cunning or rogues, which conceals its ulterim 

Jurposes. DiBdAining the advice of Mr$. 
'eachtun to her daugtuer Folly, to be ** some- 
what nice" In her deviatioDs from virtue, 
they have advanced bravely and flagrantly to 
their nefhrious olgect Atlantic Jlonth^, 

Peaoh'um, Polly. A celebrated char- 
acter in Gay's ** Beggar's Opera; " 
daughter of reachunn She is repre- 
sented as having great beauty, and 
as preserving, unspotted, the purity 
of her character, tliough living among 
the basest persons. 

Peasant Bard. A descriptive epithet 
conferred upon Robert Bums, the 
great lyric poet of Scotland. 

Peasant of the Danube. A title 
given to Louis Legendre (1756-1797), 
member of the French National Con- 
vention, who took an active part in 
all the events of the Revolution. His 
wild eloquence was the occasion of 
this surname being given him. 

Peasant Poet of 19'orthampton- 
shire. A name given to John Clare 
(1793-1864), an English poet of hum- 
ble origin, whose remarkable powers 
of description brought him into pub- 
lic notice and secured the public fa- 
vor. 

4^ " The instance before us is, per- 
haps, one of the most striking of patient 
and persevering talent existing and en- 
during in the most forlorn and seemingly 
hopeless condition that literature has at 
any time exhibited." Lond. Qu. Rev, 

Peasants' "War. [Ger. Bauem Krieg."] 
{Ger. Hist) The name given to a 
revolt of the German peasantry in 
SwJGibia and Franconia, and subse- 
quently in Saxony, Thuringia, and 
Alsace, occasioned bv the increasing 
oppression and criieity of the nobles 
and clergy. It broWe out several 
different times, from about 1500 to 
1525, in which latter year it was 
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finally termmaied, after upwards of 
150,000 lives had been lost. The de- 
feated insurgents not only failed to 
obtain relief irom their feudal burdens, 
but their lot became in many respects 
harder than before. 

Feokaxiiff. A hypocrite in Dickens's 
"Martin Chuzzlewit," "so thor- 
oughly impregnated >rith the spirit 
of lalsehood t£»t he is moral even in 
drunkenness, and canting even in 
shame and discovery/' 

Fedro, Don. See Don Pedbo. 

Feent>le9, Peter (pe'blz). A charac- 
ter in Sir Walter Scott's novel of 
** Redgauntlet; '* represented as vain, 
litigious, hard-hearted, credulous, a 

' liar, a drunkard, and a pauper. 

tn one point of viev, there U nothine more 
Hc^nthian comic than thia Ions Peter~Peeble$ 
** ganging plea ** of ** Marquia Mirabeau ver- 
tu$ Nature and others; " yet, in a deeper point 
cf view, it is but too serious. CarlnU. 

Peelers. The uniformed constabula- 
ry of Ireland appointed under the 
*'^Peace Preservation Act" of 1814, 
ptroposed by Sir Kobert Peel. The 
name iiras subse(|uently given to the 
new police of England, who were, 
also, vulgarly called " Bobbies,'' af- 
ter Sir Kobert. 

Peeping Tom of C67^en-trj^. An 
epithet ^ven to a person of ungov- 
ernable mquisltiveness. 

4^ "The Ck>antes8 Godiva. bearhig 
an extraordinarj afifectioD to tnis place 
[Gorentry], often and earnestly besought 
tier husband [Leofric, Earl of Hercia], 
that, for the love of GkNl and the blessed 
Virgin, he would free it fh>iu that g^v- 
CUB senritude whereunto it was subject ; 
bat he, rebuking her for hnportuning 
him in a matter so inconsistent with 
his profit, commanded that she should 
thenceforth forbear to more therein ; yet 
she, out of her womanish pertinacity, 
continued to solicit him ; insomuch that 
he told her [a. d. 1057] if she wonld ride 
on horseback, naked, from one end of 
the town to the other, ia the sight d all 
the people, he would grant her request. 
Whereunto she answered, * Bat win ]EOU 
give me leave so to do ? ' And he reply- 
ing, * Yes,' the noble lady, upon an ap- 
pointed day, got on horseback, naked, 
with her hair loose, m> that it coreied all 
her body but her l^;s, and thus perform- 
ing the journey, returned with joy to her 
husband, who therefore granted to the 



Inhabitants a charter of fireadom, wUeh 
hnmunity I rather conceive to hare been 
a kind of manumissioQ from some . . . 
serrile tenure, whereby they then held 
what they had under tnis grntteart, than 
only a fireedora firom all manniK' of toll, 
except horsttt, as Knighton aflbrnis." 
Dugdale. It is said by Kapin, that the 
countess, preTious to her riding, com- 
manded all persons to keep within doors 
and from their windows on pain of death ; 
but, notwithstanding this serere penalty, 
there was one person who oonld.not for- 
bear giving a look, out of curiosity ; but 
it cost him his life. From this circum- 
stance originated the fkmiliar epithet of 
" Peeping Tom of Coyentry.'* To com- 
memorate the event, the mayor and cor- 
poration periodically walk in procession 
throngh the town, accompanied by a 
female on horseback, clad in a linen dress 
closely fitted to her limbs. A figure, com- 
memorative of the peeper, has long been 
preserved in Coventry, and is now in- 
serted in the niche of a new house com- 
municating with the High Street. Ten- 
nyson has versified the story of the Count- 
ess and Peeping Tom in his poem entitled 
" Godiva." 

Peers, The Twelve. See Twixye 

Peers. 
Pee-^Iiantem. Another name for 

Will-with-the-Wisp, or Jack-with- 

the-Lantem. 

Pes-a-Bani'gey. The heroine of an 
old son^, having this name for its 
title, which is alluded to in Shake- 
speare's " Twelfth Night," a. ii., sc. 3. 
Percy says it was an mdecent ballad. 
[Written also Peggy Ramsey.] 

He [James I.] had been much strock with, 
the beauty and embarrassment of the pretty 
Peg-ct-JUoHteif, as he called her, when he first 
saw her. Sir W. Scott. 

Peg^soB. [Gr. n^yeuro«.] {Gr, 4' 
Bom. MuA.) A winged horse which 
spnmff from the blood of Medusa, 
and belonged to Apollo and the 
Muses. From a stroke of his hoof 
the fountain Hippocrene burst forth 
on Mount Helicon. He was caught 
by Bellerophon, who destroyed the 
Cnimaera with his aid. But when 
Bellerophon attempted to ride to 
heaven on his back, he threw him 
off, and ascended alone to the skies, 
where he was changed into a constel- 
lation. 

PeletLs. [Gr. nijAciJ^.] ( Gr. <f Rom, 
Myth,) A king of Thessaly, son of 
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JEaeoBj husband of Thetis, father of 
Achilles, and a sharer in the Aigo- 
nautic expedition. 

Fe-li'ddQ. [Gr. nijXei'Sij?.] (Gr. ^ 
Bom, MyOi,) A patronymic of 
Achilles, the son of Peleus. 

PiBli-^n. [Gr. ni^Xioi^.] A high moun- 
tain m Thessaly. See Ossa. 

Pelle-$8, Sir. A veir valorous knight 

of Arthur's Round Table. In "The 

Faery Queen," he is one of those who 

pursue "the blatant beast," when, 

after having been conquered and 

diained up by Sir Calidore, it breaks 

its iron chain, and again ranges 

through the world. 

FaiiT darasclfl, met in toresli wid* 
B7 knights of Logrea, or of Lyones, 
Liuacelot, or Pellecu, or Fbllenore. Muton. 

Pelle-nore, King. A celebrated 
character in the old romance of 
"Morted' Arthur." 

Pelops. [Gr. neA^^.] ( Gr, ^ Bom, 
Afytii.) A Phrvgian prince, mndson 
of Jupiter, ana son of Tantalus. He 
was slain, and served up before the 
gods by his own father, who wished 
to test their omniscience. They were 
not deceived, however, and would not 
touch the horrible food; but Ceres, 
absorbed in grief for the loss of Pros- 
erpine, tasted of the shoulder before 
she discovered what it was. Jupiter 
restored Pelops to life, and replaced 
his shoulder with one of ivory. 

Pe-i^'tdQ. (Ram. Myth,) Guardian 
deities of the household, and of the 
State regarded as a larger household 
formed by the union of many smaller 
ones. They were similar to, or iden- 
tical with, the Lares. See Lares. 

Pen-den'nis, Arthur. The hero of 
Thackeray*s satirical romance en- 
titled " The History of Pendennis, 
his Fortunes and Misfortunes;" a 
young man of .warm feelings and 
lively intellect, self- conceited and 
selfish, with no attractive points of 
character but a sense of honor and a 
capacity for love. 

Pen-den'nis, Mi^or. A gentleman- 
like parasite, of rather tmt - hunter, 
in Thackeray's " History of Penden- 
nis," who fawns upon his patrons for 



the sake of being recetred into thieir 

society. 

Pen-drag'&n. A son of Constans. 
and his successor on the throne ox 
Britain, according to legendary his- 
torians ; also, a surname given, after 
the death of this king, to Uther, an- 
other son of Constans, and the father 
of King Arthur. See Constats and 
Utheb. ... 

For once I read 
That stout Pendragon in his Utter sick 
Came to the field and vanquished his fbet. 

Pe-nel'o-pe. [Gr. ntpeX^.] {Gr, 
<f Rom. Myth.) A celebrated Gre- 
cian princess, wife of Ulysses, and 
mother of Telemachus, famed for her 
chastity and constancy during tiie 
long absence of her husband. Being 
greatly annoyed by many importu- 
nate suitors, she put them on for a 
time by declaring that she could not 
decide between them until she had 
finished weaving a shroud for her 
aged father-in-law; and, to protract 
the time, she pulled out by night 
what she had woven during the day.; 
The stratagem was fit length discov-' 
ered ; but Ulysses happened to return 
in season to prevent the unpleasant 
consequences that might otherwise 
have ensued. 

Peninsi2lar State. The State of 
Florida; — popularly so called from 
its shape. 

Peninsular "War. (Biat) The name 
given to the war carried on in Portu- 
gal and Spain by the English forces 
tmder Sir Arthur Wellesley against 
the invading armies of Napoleon I., 
between 1808 and 1812. 

Pennnylyania Farmer. A surname 
given to John Dickinson (1732-1808), 
an American statesman and author, 
and a citizen of Pennsylvania. In 
the year 1768, he published his " Let- 
ters from a Pennsylvania Farmer to 
the Inhabitants of the British Colo- 
nies." These were republished in 
London, with a preface by Dr. Frank- 
lin, and were suoseciuently translated 
into French, and puolished in Paris. 

Pen-tap'o-lin {8p. pron. pen-tft-po- 

leen')- The leader of one of two 

' vast hostile armies into which the 
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dutempefed imagination of Don 
Quixote (see Dox Quixotk) trans- 
formed two large Hocks ot' sheep, 
which, from a distauce, he saw ap- 
proaching each other uu a wide aud 
dusty plain. This phantom warrior, 
accordmg to the veracious Don, was 
the Christian king of the Garaman- 
tians, surnained ** Of the Naked 
Arm," because he always entered 
into hatde with' his right arm bare. 
His beautiful daughter had been de- 
. manded in marriage b^ Alifanfaron, 
emperor of the great isle of Tapro- 
bana, who was a strong pagan. But 
as Pentapolin would not accept such 
a misbehever for a son-in-law. Ali- 
fanfaron resolved to win the lady by 
means of the sword ; and the armies 
of the hostile chiefs were upon the 
point of engaging each other when 
the Don descried them. 

Not Saneho. when his mailer Intenvptod 
hia account of the combatants of PaUajpoUn 
with the naked ann to advance in pcnon to 
the charge of the flock of sheep, stood mora 
confounded than Oldbuck at this sadden 
escapade of his nephew. Sir W. SeoU, 

Peii-thes'I-le'4. [Or. nci^o-iAeui.] 

{Gr, 4" Roni, Myth.) A queen of the 

Amazons, who fought against the 

Greeks during the Trojan war, and 

was slain by Achilles. 

- Had I not unfortunately, br the earnestness 
of my description, awakened the jcalonsy of 
his Fenthesilea of a countess, he liad foi^tten 
the crusade and oU iMlonging to it. 

Sir W. SeoU. 

Fen'theCls. [6r. UevBtv^.'] {Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A king of Thebes, 
who, for treating with contempt the 
rites of Bacchus, was torn in pieces 
by his mother and aunts, they oeing 
at the time under the influence of the 
god. 

A man hunted by the devils tliat dwell un- 
chained within himself t like Pentheua by the 
Manadsi like Actaeon by his own dogs. 

CaarlyU. 

People, Man of the. See Man of 
THE People. 

Pepper, K. "N. [That is, Cayenne 
Popper.] A nom de plume of James 
M. Morris, a humorous American 
writer of the present day. 

PeroefSr-est (4). The title of an old 
romance of chivalry, and the name 
of its hero, a kni^t of the Round 
Table. An analysis of the romance- 



is p^cn ift Dunlop^s *'Histoiy of 
Fiction.*' 

Per'ce-vftl (4). The hero of an old ro- 
mance of chivalry oi the fame name, 
celebrated ibr liis adventures in seaich 
of the sangreal. 

P§r'cl-net (4). See GRACioaA. 

PSr'dUt-tf (4). 1. Daughter of Leontes, 
king of Sidlia, and of Hermione, hia 
queen, in Shakespeare's ^Winter^s 
Tale ; " in love with FlorizeL 



** The qualities which impart to 
Perdita her distinct iDdiTiduality are the 
beautiftil combination of the pai^taral 
with the elq^ant, of simplicity iritb e&»- 
Tation, of 8|^t with swcetnera." 

Jl&s. JaaneMtn. 

S. Under this name the beautiful 
and unfortunate Mrs. Mary (Darfoy) 
Robinson (1758-1800), who fell a vic- 
tim to the licentiousness of the Prince 
of Wales, — afterward George IV., — 
was known at the time of her con- 
nection with him. She first attracted 
his attention while playing the part 
of Perdita m the "Winter's Talc." 
The prince was nicknamed Florizel. 

Pftre de la Pens^e (p6f du \t po^^- 
sft', 62). See Father Thoughtful. 

P6re Duohesne, lie (1y per dii^shftn', 
34). A by-name given to Jacques 
Ren^ Hubert (175&-1794), a brutal 
and profligate Jacobin leader of the 
French Revolution, from the name of 
a newspaper which he edited. 

Perez, Michael. See CoprsB Caf- 

TAIN. 

Peri Banou. See Pabibanou. 

Pe'ri-$n of Gaul (9). A king of 
Wales (Gaula) in the old romance of 
**Amadis de Gaul." See Axadis 
DE Gaul. 

PemeUe, Mme. (mi^d&m' pSFneP). 
A scolding old. grandmother in Mo- 
li^re's " Tartuffe." 

Pfe'o-nell^. [Fr. PercnetU, a cor- 
ruption of PetfoneiUj from Pierre^ 
Peter. PetroneUe was a character in 
the ancient mysteries.] The subject 
of a fairy tale, represented as a pretty 
coimtry lass, who, at the offer of a 
fairy, changes place with an old and 
decrepit queen, and receives the hom- 
age paid to rank and wealth, but af- 
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terward gladly resumes her beauty 
and rags. 

Perpetual Edict. [Lat. EcHctum 

' Perpetuum,] (Rom, Hist,) A de- 
cree issued by the emperor i£lius 
Hadrianus (76-138), promulgating 
and embodying a iixed code of laws, 
which was" drawn up by the jurist 

' Salvius Julian us. 

Perrin, Dandin. See Dandin, Peb- 

RIM. 

Per-sepli'o-ne. [Gr. nepo-e^io}.] 
(Mifih,) The Greek name of Pros- 
erpine. See Proserpine. 

Per'setls (4). [Gr. Utpatv^.] (Gr, f 
Jiom. Myth. ) The son of Jupiter and 
' Danae, who, being furnished by 
Mercury with a sickle-shaped sword, 
by Minerva with a mirror, and by 
tne nymphs with winged sandals, 
a bag^ and a helmet of invisibility, 
vanquished the Gorgons (see Gor- 
OONS), and armed himself with 
Medusa's head, by means of which 
he turned into stone the sea-monster 
to whom Andromeda was exposed, 
besides performing many other ex- 
ploits. After deatn, he was placed 
among the stars as a constellation. 

Persian Anacreon. See Anacreon 
OF Persia. 

Perth, Fair Maid oC See Fair 
Maid of Perth. 

Pdtaud. See Kino P^tavb. 

Peter. 1. (Ijord.) The name by 

which Swift designates the pope in 

his " Tale of a Tub." 
2. See Morris, Peter. 

Pe'ter-loo, Field of. A name popu- 
larly given in England to the scene 

. of an attack made by the militaipr, 
acting under the orders of the magis- 
trates, upon a reform meeting, held 
in St. Peter's Field, at Manchester, 
on the 16th of August, 1819, which 
was attended by 69,000 persons, of 
^hom only eight were killed, though 
many were wounded ; a word formed 
in burlesque imitation of Waterloo. 

Battles and bloodshed, September Bfas- 
■acres, Bridses of Lodi, retreats of Moscow, 
Waterloos, Feterloot^ ten-pound firanchiscs, 
tar-barrels, and guillotines. Carlylt. 

Peter the Wild Boy. See Wild 
BoT, The. 



Pe'to« A companion of Sir John Fal- 
staff, in the liret and Second Parts 
of Shakespeare^s " King Henry IV." 

Petrilled City. A name given to 
Ishmonie, in Upper £gypt, on ac- 
count of a great number of statues 
of men, women, children, and ani- 
mals^ which are said to be seen there 
at this day, and which, according to 
the popular superstition, were onoe 
animated beuigs, but were miracu- 
lously changed into stone in all the 
various postures and attitudes whidi 
wei'e assumed by them at the instant 
of their supposed transubstantiation. 
Allusions to this citv occur in several 
English writers, "fhe storv is said to 
have been first mentioned by Kir- 
cher, in his " Mundus Subterraneus." 

Pe-trCL'clii-o. A gentleman of Verona, 
in Shakespeare's *■ Taming of the 
Shrew." 

4^ " Petmchio in a madman in bis 
senms, a very honest fellow, who hardly 
speaks a word of truth, and succeeds iii 
all his tricks and impostures. He acts 
his assumed character to the life, witii 
the most fantastical eztrayagance. witli 
untired animal spiritA, and without a 
particle of ill-humor from beginning to 
end." Hazlitt. " He is a fine, hear^ 
compound of bodily and mental rigor, 
adorned by wit, spirits, and good-natnre." 

Leigh Hunt. 

Ph8»'dr$. [Gr.«<u5pa.] {Gr.4'Rom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Minos, king 
of Crete, a sister of Ariadne, and the 
wife of Theseus. See Hippolytits. 

Pha'e-tdn. [Gr. ^ojiBnv. the shining.] 
(Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) A son of He- 
lios, or Sol (the sun), and Clymene, 
who asked and obtained leave to 
drive his father's chariot for one day, 
as a proof of bis divine descent. 
Losing control of the steeds, he set 
the world on fire, and was punished 
for his presumption by being struck 
with a thunderoolt and thrown into 
the river Eridanus, or Po. [Written 
also Phaethon.] 

Gallop apace, yon fieiy-fboted steeds, 
Towards Phabus* mansion I stich a waconer 
As Phaeton would whip vou to the west. 
And bring in cloudy mgnt immediately. 

Shdkm 

Phi&r'f-mdnd. A king of the Franks, 
and a knight of the Round Table, who 
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VttiteA Iting Afthin'fe Mint tiiMomto, 
to obtain, by his prowess and exploits, 
m seat at this renowned board. 

Phe^e. A shepherdess, in Shake- 
speare^s **As You Like It." 

FhX-l&'ri-o (9). An Italian, and a 
ftiend to Posthamus, in Shake- 
•peare^s play of ^ Cjmbeline." 

m-lelndn. [Gr. ^tX^M^y.] ( Gr, ^ 
Rom. JniCA.) A pious rustic, hus- 
band of Baucis. See Baucis. 

Phillnte (fe'l&af, 62). A character in 
Moli^re^s comedy of **The Misan- 
thrope." 

PM-lial-dte. One of the poetical 
aames of Sir Philip Sidney; formed 
from portions of the two names Philip 
and oidbey, with a Latin termination 
added. It was invented by himself, 
and occurs in the "Arcadia." 

Bo knows the gmee ofthi^ new dennce 
WUeh tweet PhUkide§ fttched oOate fttrni 
Fmnoe. Bp.HialL 

ThJl'OO-tetdf. [Gr. *tAmcrt^.] < Gr. 
^ Horn, Mjfit.) A son of Poeas, and 
one of the Argonauts. He was pres- 
ent at the death of Hercules, and re- 
ceived from him certain arrows which 
had been dipmed in the gall of the 
Lernsan hyora. (See Hercules.) 
On his journey to Troy, he was 
wounded in the foot by one of these 
aiTOWB, — or, according to some ac- 
counts, by a water-sn^e, — and, as 
the wound ulcerated and became ex- 
cmclatingly painftil, his companions 
treacherously left hmi on the solitary 
isUmd of Lemnos. In the tenth year 
of the war, however, an oracle de- 
clared, that Troy could not be taken 
without the arrows of Hercules; and 
Pyioctetes, yielding to the solicita- 
tion of Ulysses and I>iomed, repaired 
to Troy, and made use of them, dis- 
tinguishing himself by his valor and 
dexterity. 

Bow ehanced for ICaxmi, lifted from his 
dan eeOar into fUs lunUnons ** peenliar trib- 
une!" All don hftTe their day; even nbid 
don. Sonowfbl, inennble Fhiloctete$ Ka- 
mi frttiiont wbom Tim cannot be taken I 

CarkfU. 

Phil'o-ine1|. [Gr. •tAofu$Aa.] {Gr. 
^ Bom. Myth.) A daughter of Pan- 
aion, king of Athens, cluuiged into 
u nightingale. 
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designation of the Roman emperor 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. The epi- 
thet FerisniMtf — " The Philoso- 
5 her" — was applied to him by 
ustin Martyr, and is that by which 
he has been commonly distinguished 
from that period to the present, al- 
though no such title was ever pub- 
liclv or formally conferred. 

2. A surname given to Leo YI. 
(867-911), emperor of the East, prob- 
ably on account of his writings, for 
his conduct gave him no clamis to 
the appellation. 

3. An appellation bestowed upon 
P«MrphyiT (^9d-d04), an acute and 
learned Neoplatonist, and an eacnest 
opponent of Christiaiuty . 

Philosopher of Per'neif-CorfSf nft')* 
Voltaire is sometimes so called from 
his chateau of Femey, near Geneva, 
where he spent the last twen^ years 
of his life. 

Thia, and sereral subaequent amwala of the 
same sort, are among the best jBoints in the 
conduct orthe ** P/kOoscgpAer o/Femeij.'* 

Fhilo8<yplier of Malzneslnixy 

(mdmz'b$r-rl). A name often given 
to Thomas Hobbes, who was bom at 
Malmesbury in 15S8, and who is cel- 
ebrated as the first English psychol- 
ogist, and the first great Eoiglish 
writer on the science of government. 
His, says Mill, was ** a great name in 
philosophy, on account both of the 
value of what he taught, and the ex« 
traordinary impulse which he com- 
municated to the spirit of fiee inquiry 
in Europe.'* 

Fhiloaoplier of Sana-Soaoi (s5n 
soo'se'. G2). A name given to Fred- 
erick the Great (1712-1786), who was 
a disciple of Voltaire, and the author 
of a book entitled " Anti-Machiavel,^' 
as well as several other politico-phU- 
osophical works. 

Philoscplierof^beUDlcnown. [Fr. 
Le PhUotopkt Ineonnu.} The self- 
assumed appellation of Louis Claude 
de Saint Martin (1743-1803), a 
French mystic. 

Fhjloaoplier of Wim^bl^-d^n (-blO- 
A designation of John fioma Tooke 
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(17^8-1813), ft noted ISngUsh tcnun- 
marian, philolo^st, and politician, 
who resided at Wimbledon, a parith 
in the vicinity of London. 

Pliil'58-trftte. Master of the rerels 
to Theseus, in Shakespeare^s *^ Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream." 

Phi'nefLs. [Gr. ♦ti'ev«.] ( Or. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A blind king of Thrace, who 
possessed the gift of prophecy. He 
was tormented by the Harpies for hia 

' cruelty toward his tons, whom ho 
deprived of sight in consequence of a 
false accusation made against them 
by their mother-in-law, who charged 
them with having behaved improp- 
erly to her... Whenever Phmeus 
wanted to eat, the Harpies came, and 
took away or devoured a portion of 

. his food, and defiled the rest. 

Phiz. A T^endonjin adopted by Hab- 
lot K. Browne, an English comic 
draughtsman, who designed the illus- 
trations in the first edition of Dick- 
ens's- " Pickwick PapeiB." 

Fhleg'e-th^n. [Gr. 9\ty^o»v^ burning, 
flaming.] ( Gr. f Rmn. Myth.) A river 
in Hades which rolled with waves of 
fire instead of water. Nothing grew 
on its scorched and desolate shores. 

Fierce PMetfethott, 
"WhOM m-nt of twrent Are inflame with rage. 

MOtotu 

Phle'it-fts. [Gr. *key^tK.] (Gr. ^ 
Bom. Myth.) The son of Mars, the 
king of the Lapithie, and the father 
of Ixion and Coronis. For his im- 
piety in plundering and burning the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, he was 
placed in hell, where a huge stone 
was suspended over his head, which 
kept him in a state of continual 
alarm. 

PhGeni>e. [Gr. •ot'/Sif.] {Gr. 4- Rom. 
Myth.) The goddess of the moon, 
and sister of Phoebus; a name of 
Diana. See Diana. 

Fhoe'bus. [Gr. «ot|3o«, the radiant] 
( Gr. ^ Bom. Mtfth. ) A poetical name 
of Apollo, considered as the sun-god. 
See Apollo. 

FhOB'niz. {Gr. «oiia{.] ( Gr. ^ Bom. 

Myth. ) A bird said to visit HeliopoKs, 

' i^^<e7P^ oiM^ ^ eveiy 900 years; 



BOcordiB^ 'U> anotiwr sBd tiie Huve 
popular account, it lived 500 years, 
and, when about to die^ made a nest 
in Arabia, and burned itself to ashes, 
from which a young phoenix arose. 

FhoB'nix, John, Gentleman. A 
pseudonym of Captain George Ho- 
ratio Derby (d. 1861), a humorous 
and popular American writer. 

Flioo'k$ or Toons.%. [Probably the 
same as the English Puck.] ( Pairy 
Myth.) Among the Irish, a spirit of 
diabolical disposition. He sometimes 
appears as an eagle or a black horse, 
and hurries to destruction the person 
he gets possession of. 

Fhor'cua. [Gr. ^opxtK.] ( Gr. 4- Bom. 
Myth.) A son of Neptune, and father 
of Medusa and the other Gorgons. 
After death, he was changed into a 
sea-god. [Written also P h o r c y s.] 

Fhor'mi-o. A parasite in Terence's 
comedy of the same name ; an accom- 
modating gentleman who leconciies 
all parties. 

Phyllis. [Gr.*vAAtv.] 1. {Gr.j'Bom. 
Myth.) A daughter of King Sithon 
of Thrace, who hung herself, thinking 
that she was deserted by her lover, 
and was changed by the goda into 
an. almond-tree. 

2. A country girl in TirgiPs third 
and fifth Eclogues; hence, a rustic 
maiden in general. 

At their aaToiy dinner let 
Of Iterbs, and other eotintiy messes, 
"Which «he ne*t-h«nded PAyllw diewes. 

Piokelherringe (pik'el-her'ring-4). 
The popular name of a bufibon among 
the Dutch. SeeHANSwuKST. [Called 
PiekUhHring by the Germans.] 

4^ Sir F. Palgravs eonjw^ras, iliat 
the term may have been originally Pickle- 
hitrin, t. «., the hairy sprite, answering 
to Ben Jonaon's Puck-hairy ; and that he 
may have worn a rough garment of hair 
or leaTes, like the Scottish Brownie and 
other ^mihur beings. 

Fickle, Pftr'e-grine. The hero of 
Smollett's novel, "The Adventures 
of Pereigrine Pickle.'* 



**The8aTaee*D<ll^rocioasPiekle, 

. . . beeides tate groM and base brntaM^. 
besides his ingntitade to his uncloi and 
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«ht wvif* pvoptultj ^ihUk 1m diowi ia 

th« pleMure he takes to torment otben 
by pncticel joke«, resembling those of a 
fleod in glee, exhibits a low and angen- 
tlemanlike tooe of thinking, only one 
degne higher than that of Boderick Ran- 
dom. . . . I^e certainly sympathise very 
little in the distress of Pickle, bronght 
on by Ills oVn profligate proftision and 
enhanced by bis insolent misanthropy. 
We ara only sarprised that his predomi- 
nating arrogance does not weary ont the 
benevolence of ilatehway and Pipes, and 
scarce think the mined spendthrift de- 
serres their persevering and faithfal at- 
tachment." Sir W. SeoU. 

Fick'wiok, Samuel. The hero of 
Dickens's "Pickwick Papers;" dis- 
tinguished for his genial goodness 
and his unsophisticated simplici^. 
He is represented as the founder of a 
club oaUed after his own name, in 
company with other members . of 
which, who are under his care and 
guidance, he travels over England, 
meeting with many laugliable ad- 
ventures. The expression, "a Pick- 
wickian sense," which has passed 
into common speech as denoting 
a merely technical or constructive 
sense, refers to a quarrel at a meeting 
of Uie club, in which Mr. Pickwick 
accused Mr. Blotton of acting in 
a "vile and calumnious** manner, 
whereupon the latter retorted bv 
calling Mr. Pickwick "a humbug;^* 
but, it finallv being made to appear 
that they both used the offensive 
words not in a common, but in a 
parliamentary sense, and that each 
personally entertained "the highest 
r^ard and esteem ** for the other, the 
difficulty was readily settled, and the 
gentlemen expressed themselves mu- 
tuallv satisfiea with the explanations 
whicn had been made. 

4^ " This name [Pickwick] is no flib- 
rication of our great novelist ; and, in- 
deed, very few of his names, however 
happy, however Indierons, are so. I 
have noticed a large proportion of them 
on actual sign-boards in his own native 
eoanty of ^nt. At Folkestone there is, 
or at least there recently was, a veritable 
Mark Tapley, — one, too, wlio had been 
to America.*' Lower. 

Lawyen and poMtlelaBa daily abate each 
ot]Mrhiai*idhoidtumMBM. £owditck. 



Fiorooliole (p^k'ro'kftP). [Fr.,from 



Or. wu^, bitter, and x^% dider, 
bile, or galLI The name of a charac- 
ter in lUbelais* " Gaigantoa,** cele- 
brated for his thirst of empite, and 
his vast projects. By some, Oharlea 
v. of Spain is supposed to be satirized 
under this name. 

Fi'oua. {Bom. Mtftk.) A king of 
Latium, son of Saturn and father of 
Faunus ; turned by Circe, whose love 
he had slighted, mto a woodpecker. 

Fied Piper of Ham'e-lin. [Lat. 
Tibieen Omnicolor.] The hero of an 
old and celebrated German legend, 
related in Verstegan's "Restitution 
of Decayed IntelBgence *' (London, 
]634)i of which naxrative Robert 
Browning, in his poem entitled " The 
Pied Piper,** has given an extended 
metrical version. The legend re- 
coonts how a certain musician, dressed 
in a fantastical coat, came into the 
town of Hamel, in the country of 
Brunswick, and offered, for a sum <^ 
money, to rid the town of the rata 
by which it was infested ; and how, 
ha\nng executed his task, and the 

Eromised reward having been with- 
eld, he in revenge blew again his 
Sipe, and, by the magic of its. tones, 
rew the children of the town, to the 
number of a hundred and thirty, to a 
cavern in the side of a hiU^ which, 
immediately upon their entrance, 
closed and shut them in for ever. 
Erichius wrote a work, entitled 
** Exodus Hamelensis,*' expressly on 
the subject, in which he maintained 
the historical authenticity of the 
story; and Martin Schoock wrote 
another, " Fabula Hamelensis,** in 
which he took the opp(»site ground. 
According to Terstegan, the ^^ exo- 
dus*' tool place on the 22d of July, 
1376 ; but tne date commonly given 
is June 26, 1284. Harenberg main- 
teins, according to Zedler, that a 
number of Hamelin children, who 
were carried away captive in a con- 
test with the bishop of Minden 
(Conrad II.), never returned tp their 
native land, and so gave occasion for 
the tradition that they had beaa 
swallowed up alive. 

It has been rauoked that ilia 
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0«nnaii pftiffim^ to pipe, meftm, also, to 
decoj, to lillare, to eutice, to inveigle, 
and that this, perliaps, is ttie origin of 
the Hamelin'myth m> far as relates to the 
children's being spirited away by a piper. 
As all the mischief came from not paying 
the Tibicen Omnicolor his just dues, we 
have a curious illustration of our proTcr- 
-bial expretiiiion, '' Pay the Piper," which 
may, indeed, have sprung from this story. 

This is that despotism which poets have 
celebrated in the Pied Piper qf Hamelin^ 
whose music drew like the power of sravita- 
tion, — drew soldiers and pnests, tradem and 
fieasters, women and boys, rats and mice. 

Emenon. 

I rather think Petrarch was the first cho- 
rama of that sentimental dance which so long 
led youne fblks aWay from ttie realities of life, 
like the P^ptsr ofHamtUn. Loweu, 

Fl-dra-ddf. [Gr. ntept'fie?.] (Gr. <f 
Jiom. Myth.) 1. A name given to 
the Muses, from Pieria, a fountain 
near Mount Olympus. 

2. Daughters or PieroSj whom the 
Muses changed into magpiea for chal- 
lenging them to sing. 

Pierre (peer; /V. pron. pe^f')* -A. 

conspirator in Otway's tragedy of 

"Venice Preserved," impelled to 

treason by a mixture of patriotism 

and misanthropy. See Jaffier. 

Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Rialto; Shy lock, and the Moor, 
And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away. 

JByron. 

Pierrot (pe^f'o'). [Fr., little Peter, 
from Pierre^ Peter.] A jesting char- 
acter in pantomime, who takes the 
part of a simple valet, wearing white 

. pantaloons, and a large white jacket 
with a row of bi^ buttons in front, 
and who often pamts his face white. 

Pi^groogroml-tus. A name occnr- 
• ring in Shakespeare^s comedy of 
" Twelfth Night." Who or what is 
meant bv it, is not known. Sir 
Andrew Agiie-cheek merely alludes 
to it as having been used by Olivia's 
clown upon an occasion of mirth and- 
jesting, so that, in all likelihood, it 
was not intended to be taken seri- 
ously as a genuine name. 

In sooth, thou wast in very gracious fooling 
last night, when thou spokest of Pigrogromt- 
tus^ of tliQ Vapians passing tiie equinoctial of 
Queubusi t was very good, i* faith. Sfuik. 

Pig-wig'§in. The name of a doughty 
elf, whose amours with Queen Mao, 
and furious combat with the jealous 



Oberon, are related in Drayfon's 

"Nymphidia." 

The same genius which now busies ns with 
their concerns might have excited am equal 
interest for the adventures oi Oberon and 
Pigungffin. • Jeffrey, 

Pillar of Doctors. [Fr. La Colonne 
des Docteurs.] An honorary appella- 
tion given by his admirers to William 
de Champeaux, a celebrated French 
philosopher and theologian of the 
twelfth century. 

Pillars of Her'cu-ld$. [Lat. Columni» 
Herculis, Gr. 'HpojcActot o-rljAat.] A 
name given by the old Greeks and 
Romans to two mountains on oppo- 
site sides of the strait connecting 
the Mediterranean Sea with Uie At- 
lantic Ocean. These mountains— 
anciently called Calpe and Abyla — 
were situated, the former in Europe, 
and the latter in Airica. Their mod- 
ern names tire, respectively, the Kock 
of Gibraltar, and Jebel Zatout, or 
Apes' Hill. The classical appellation 
of the Pillars of Hercules was given 
to them In conseouence of a fiction 
that Hercules, in nis travels to find 
the oxen of Geryon, raised these two 
mountains as monuments of his 
journey, and placed on them the in- 
scription, ^^Ne plus ultra" importing 
that they marked the utmost limits 
of the habitable world in that direc- 
tion. The Pillars of Hercules lom 
remained deeply fixed in the Gree 
mind as a terminus of human adven- 
ture and aspiration. 

Perhaps the strongest cireunutance of Ifae 
whole was, that the old dethroned king of 
Spain, and his consort, undertook a journey, 
for the purpose of carrying their personal con- 
gratulations on the Dtrth of an heir, to one 
who had deposed, and was detaining in prison, 
their own hneage, and had laid Spain, their 
native dominions, in blood, firom the Pyreneet 
to the PWan qf Hercvlea. Sir W. SeotL 

Pinch. A schoolmaster and conjurer 
in Shakespeare*8 " Comedy ot Er- 
rors." 

Pinch, Tom. A character in Dick- 
ens's "MHrtin Chuzzlewit," distin- 
guished by his ^ilelessness, his odd- 
ity, his excessive modesty, and his 
exhaustless goodness of heart. 

Pinohwife, Mr. A prominent char- 
acter in Wycherley's comedy of 
" The Country Wife." 
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Plnohwife, Mn. The Heroine of 
Wychcrley'g ** Country Wife." * See 

AOMES, 1. 

Pindar, Peter. A peeodonym adopted 
by Dr. John Wolcott (1738-1819). 
In his first publication, ** L^'ric Odes 
to the Royal Academicians for 1782," 
he styles himself *' a distant relation 
of the poet of Thebes." 

Pindar of Wakefield. See Gvobgs 
▲-Gkkkn. 

Pine t ree Btele. A popular name 
of the State of Mainef the central and 
northern portionfl of which are cov- 
ered with extensive pine forests. 

Pip. [A childish corruption of PhUip 
Pirrtp.'] A by-name of the hero of 
Dickens's novel of ** Great Expecta- 
tions." 

Pil>er, Tom. One of the characters 

making up a morris-dance. 

So have I Men 
fbm Piper itand npon ovur yillai^ arecn* 
Backed with tke May-pole, whus % gentle 

crew. 
In fen tie motion, drenlartf tkMw 
TheiD«elTee abovt him. Wtn. Browne. 

Piper of Hamelin, The Pied. See 

PXBD PlFBR OP HAMELIK. 

Pipes, Tom. The name of a char- 
acter in Smollett's ** Adventures of 
Peregrine Pickle;" celebrated for his 
tadturaity, and represented as a re- 
tired boatswain's mate, living with 
the eccentric Commodore Trunniou 
to keep the servants in order. 

One wonden. Were Pipea and Hatchway 
there in [Commodore] Martin's tquadron? 
In what station Commodore Trunnion did 
then senre In the British Navy 1 Carlple, 

Pt-rith'o-U8. [Gr. n«ip(0oo«.] {Gr. ^ 
Hum, Mtflk.) A son of Ixion, and a 
king of the Lapithft. His friendship 
for Theseus, king of Athens, was 
proverbial. After the death of Hip- 
podamia, he descended, in company 
with Theseus, to the infernal regions, 
to carry away Proserpine ; but Pluto, 
who was advised of their intention, 
bound Pirithous to his father's wheel 
(aee Izios), and Theneus to a mon- 
strous atone. 

FI-S^'z^-o. A servant to Posthnmus, 



ia 8hakespeaie*s ** Cymbelme.** He 
is distinguished for faithf^ attach- 
ment to Imogen, his master's wife. 

Piatol, Anoiexit A follower of Fal- 
fltaff, in Shakespeare's '' Merry Wives 
of Windsor," and in the Second Part 
of '' King Heniy the Fourth." He 
is a bully and a swaggerer by profi 
sion. 



Perhaps from vistol/o, explained 

by norto as **a ro^og beggar, a ean- 
tl«r, an upright maix tbat Uvath by cosen- 



age 



»i 



naUiwtU. 



In tfala mood, if any one endcaroMd to 
bring Sir Arthur down to the regions of com- 
mon lift, his replies were In the vein at Aty- 
ckfUPiMtol:- 



** A iico for the world, and worldlines baaa I 
X weak of AlHca and colden ioysP* 

SirW. Seoa. 
I only say, that I read from habit and from 
..jidoience, not from real tntcreat; that, lika 
^actent Pittot deTouring his leek, I roaa and 
•wear till I get to the end of Che nanranre. 



Indolence, not ft«m real tntcreat^ that, lika 

•a 

lye. 
Sir W.SeotL 

Plasiarj, Sir FretftiL A character 
in Sheridan's }>lay. ''The Critie," 
designed, it is said,'ror Bichard Cnia- 
berland (1732-1811), an English dra- 
matic writer, noted for Wm vanity 
and irritability. 

Be has, therefore, no reason to complain i 
and I dare say, tlut, Ulce Sir Fretful Ploufiaryt 
he is rather pleased than otherwise. jByron. 

Plain, The. [Fr. La Plaine.] (Fr^ 
Hist.) A name given to that part Qf 
the benches, in the National Conven- 
tion, occupied by the Girondists, or 
the more moderate among the dep- 
uties; hence, these deputies them- 
selves. The Plain succumbed in the 
contest with ^* The Mountain.** See 
MouiTTAiN, The, and Marsh, The. 

plain and Perspicaons Pootor. 

[Lat. Doctor Planus et Pertpicuus. or 
Contpicuvs.] An honoraiy title oe- 
stowed upon Walter Burleigh (1275- 
1367), a fkmons scholastic, by his 
admiring contemporaries. He is said 
to have combated the opinions of 
Duns Scotus with great vigor. 

Platonic Puritan. An appellation 
given to John Howe (1630-1706), a 
distinguished Non -conformist divine, 
and a man of great general learning. 
His writings are distinguished for 
their originality, proftmdity, and nhil- 
osophictd calmness and comprenen- 
siveness. 
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^l$^i«d» The. A titie givan^ ia alia- 
sion to the seven stars of this name, 
to a group or reunion of seven cele- 
brated persons. 

1. The Philosophical Pleiad. 
See Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

2. The First Literary Pl.eiad, 
or Pleiad of Alexandria, was 
instituted by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and composed of the contemporary 

S)ets, Callimachus, Apollonias of 
hodes, Aratus, Homer the younger, 
Lycophron, Nicander, and Tneocntus. 

3. The Literary Pleiad of 
Charlemagne was a sort of acad- 
emy founded by that monarch, in 
which Alcuin was called AUnnua; 
Angilbert, Homer f Adelard, Augtis- 
Hne ; Ricdlfe, DamcUas ; and Charle- 
magne himself, David. Vamefrid 
and one other completed the Pleiad. 

4. A literary school in France, in 
tha sixteenth oenturv, of which 
Ronsard was the head, and six of 
his admirers the remaining mem- 
bers ; namely, the poets Joachim du 
Bellay, Antoine de Balf, Amadis 
Jamvn, Belleau, Jodelle, and Ponthus 
de T*hiard. They were at first called 
La Brigade, 

Fle'i.$.dds (ple'yft-d^z, 20). FGr. 
nAcMJcv.] (Or. 4- J2om. MyUi.) Sev- 
en daughters of Atlas and Pleione, 
named Eiectra, Alcyone, Celseno, 
Maia, Sterope, Tay^te, and Merope. 
Their history is differently related, 
but all authorities agree that thev 
were transformed into the constel- 
lation which bears their name. Only 
six of these stars are visible to the 
naked eye ; and the ancients believed 
that the seventh (Merope) hid her- 
self from shame, she alone having 
married a mortal, while her sisters 
were the wives of gods. 

FlSy'dell, Mr. F4u1u8. A shrewd 
and wittv lawA'er in Scott^s novel of 
" Guy Mannefing.'* 

Did the old fcentleman who dmwla abonl 
the boost ns buffoonery of the '* Noctes " ever 
hear of a celebrated lawyer, one PtewcfcZL who. 
in his leiaare hours, wan strenuously addicted 
to High Jinlcs ? Noctea AmbroHanoB. 

Fliaat, Sir Paul. An uxorious, fool- 
ish old knight, in Congreve's comedy 
of *' The l>auble Dealer." 



. OfwhatepnsaqQfloce-islttoTIjtiM^orhoiw 
Ifl she i4 all cMioemed abaat H, . . . wh* to 
the father of I^ord fiothli or air PatdPUmfa 
children? CharleBLnmb. 

Flon-plon» Prinoe (pl6"^pMn', 62). 
A nickname given to Prince Napoleon 
Joseph Charles Bonapurte, son of 
Jerome Bonaparte b^ his second wife, 
the Princess Fredenca Cathenne of 
Wiirtemberg. 

Plowman, Pifirs. The hero of s 
celebrated satirical poem C^ The 
Vision of Piers Plowman") of the 
fourteenth century, of which Robert 
Langland (or Langlande) is the re- 
puted author. Piers is represented 
as falling asleep on the Malvern Hills, 
in Worcestershire, and as having • 
series of dreams. In describing these, 
he exposes the corruptions of society, 
and particularly the dissoluteness ana 
avance of the religious orders, witil 
great humor and fancy, but consider- 
able bitterness. An imitation of tiie 
" Vision, " called '' Piers Plowman's 
Creed," appears to have been written 
about the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It is an exposition of the imped- 
iments and temptations which beeet 
this mortal life. The method, like that 
of Bunyan's "Pilgrim's Progress,'* 
is allegorical, but the spirit of the 
poetry is not so much pictureBquB M 
satirical. 

Pluto. [Gr. nAovTwv.] {Gr.f Mem. 
Myth.) A son of Saturn and Ops, 
brother of Jupiter and Neptune, hoa* 
band of Proserpine, and the inexo- 
rable king of the under-world. See 
Proserpine. [Called also Via.] 

Plu'tus. [Gr. nAovT09.] ( Gr. ^ Bom, 
Myth.) The god of nches; a son of 
lasius, or lasion, and Ceres. 

Plymley, Peter. A psendonym 
under which Svdney Smith (1771- 
1845), published a powerful political 
tract, entitled " Letters, on tne Sub- 
ject of the Catholics, to my Brother 
Abraham, who lives in the Country." 

Poobi Danari (po'kee di-nft'ree). 
[It., the penniless.] A sobriquet 

P'ven by tne Italians to Maximilian 
(1459-1519), emperor of Germany. 

Poet of Poets. A name often given 
to Shelley (179^1822), who is pre- 
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emiiMnt among modem writers for 
the compass of his ima^nation and 
the peculiar graces ot his style. 
Macaulay savs that the words 
" bard " and "'inspiration," generalhr 
so unmeaning when appliedfto mod- 
em poets, have a special significance 
when applied to Shelley. 

Poets* Comer. An angle in the 
south transept of Westminster Abbey, 
London; — popularly^ so called from 
the fact that it contains the tombs of 
Chaucer, Spenser, and other eminent 
English poets, and memorial tablets, 
busts, statues, or monuments, to many 
who are buried in other places. 

Poet Squab. A nickname given by 
Lord Rochester to Dryden, on ac- 
count of his corpulence m later life. 

Foinf. A companion of Sir John 
Falstaff in the two parts of Shake- 
speare's " Kmg Heniy IV.'» [Writ- 
ten alsoPoyns.] 

We were still fVirther removed fiom Ihe 
days of *' the mad prince and Poau.** 

SirW. Scott, 

The chronicles of that day contain accounts 
of many a mod prank which he [Lord War- 
wick, Addison's step-son] played, as we have 
legends of a still earlier date of the lawless 
fiisks of the wild prince and Poyns. 

Thackerag. 

Polish Bay'ftrd. A name given to 
Prince Joseph Poniatowski (176^ 
1814), a Polish general of distin- 
guished bravery. 

Polish By'r&n (9). A name which 
has been yesv generally given to the 
•Polish poet, Adam Mickiewicz (1798- 
1855). It has been said to convey 
"as correct a notion of the nature 
and the extent of his genius as any 
single epithet could possibly do." 

Polish Franklin. An epithet con- 
ferred upon Thaddeus Czacki (1765- 
1813), a distinguished counselor, phi- 
losopher, and historian of Poland. 

Polish Vol-t&lre'. A name popular- 
Iv given to Ignatius Kraaicki (1774- 
1801), one of the most distinguished 
literary men of Poland, and author 
of a great number of works in prose 
and verse. 

Polizdne (po'lSk'sftn'). An assumed 
name, adopted, instead of her bap- 
tismal one of Mctdelon^ by a female 



character in Moll^re^s famous com- 
edy, ^* Les Pr^deoses Ridicules.*' 

Po-lix'e-nd$. King of Bohemia, in 
Shakespeare's " Winter's Tale." 

Pollux. A famous pugilist, the twin 
brother of Castor. See C astob. 

Po-lo'ni-us. Lord chamberlain to the 
king of Denmark, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of " Hamlet" 

4^ *" Polonius ... is the personified 
memory of wisdom no longer actually pos- 
sesaed. This admirable character is aiways 
misrepresented on tbe stage. Shakespeare 
neTer intended to ezhibi: him as a bof- 
fiwn ; for, although it was natural .that 
Hamlet — a young man of fire and genius, 
detesting formality, and disliking Polonioa 
on political grounds, as imagining that lie 
had assisted his uncle in his usurpation 
— should express himself satirically, yet 
this must not be taken as exactly the 
poet> conception of him. In Polonios, a 
certain induration of character had aiiseu 
from long habits of business; bat take 
his advice to Lsertes, and OpheUa^s rev- 
erence for his memory, and we sh^ see 
that he was meant to be represented as a 
statesman somewhat past his Realties, — 
his recollections of life all full of wis- 
dom, and showing aknowledge of human 
nature, whilst what immediately takes 

£Iace before him, and escapes fittnn him, 
i indicatiye of weakness. ... In the 
great, eyer>recurring dangers and duties 
of life, — where to (Ustingnish the fit ob- 
jects for the application of the maxims 
collected by the experience of a long life 
requires no fineness of tact, as in the 
admonitions to his son and daughter, — 
Polonius is uniformly made respectable." 

Coleridge. 

Po-lyd'^-m&s. [6r. noAv5ajuia«.] A 
Grecian athlete, famous for his im- 
mense size and strength. Many- 
marvelous stories are related of l)iin, 
as that, when unarmed, he killed a 
huge and fierce lion, stopped a chariot 
in full career, lifted a mad bull, and 
the like. He is said to have met his 
death in attempting to stop or to sus- 
tain a falling rock. 

Pol'j^-deu'c6§. [Gr. noAv««vinj?.] (Gr. 
^Rom. Myth.) The Greek form of 
Pollux. See Pollux. 

Pol'if'-dope. [Lat. Polydorus. Gr. 
noAvficapos.] 1. (Gr. cf Bom. Myth.) 
The youngest son of Priam and 
Hecuba; he was killed for his riches 
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by Polynmeator, king of Thrace, who 
had been intrusted with the care of 
him. 

3. A fei^ed name assuned by 
Guiderias, m Shakespeare's " Cym- 
beline." 

Pol'y-hym'ni-ft, or Po-lym'ni-ft. 
[Gr. noAvfjii/ia.5 {Gr. ^ JRom. Myth'.) 
One of the Muses ; the one who pre- 
sided over rhetoric and singing. She 
was reputed to be the inventress of 
the lyre. 

PoX'j^-ni'cSg. [Gr. HokweCKri^.'] {Gr. 
d Rom. Myth. ) Son of CEdipus and 
Jocasta, and brother of Eteocles. See 
Eteocle^ and Seven againbt 
Thebes. 

Pol'i^-phe'miu. [Gr. HoAv^tmaos-] i^* 
4" Rom. MyiJi.) A son of Neptune, 
and one of the Cyclops, who dwelt 
in Sicily. He was a cruel monster, 
of immense size and strength, and 
had but one eye, which was in the 
middle of his forehead. When Ulys- 
ses landed in Sicily, he, with twelve 
of his companions, got caught in the 
cave of Polyphemus, and six of the 
number were eaten by the tremendous 
cannibal. The rest were in expecta- 
tion of the same fate, but their cun- 
ning leader enabled them to escape, 
by contriving to intoxicate Polyphe- 
mus, and then destroying his single 
eye with a fire-brand. [Written also 
poetically, and in an Anglicized form, 
Folypheme.] 

3Po-mo'iift. [Lat, cognate with^WTO«m, 
fruit.] (Rom. Myth.) The goddess 
of fruit and fruit-trees. See Ver- 

TUMNUS. 

Pom'pey. The name of a clown, in 
Shakespeare's '^ Measure for Meas- 
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ure. 

Ponocrates (po-nok''r|-tez ; Fr. pron. 
po'nok'rJ-tess'). The name of Gar- 
gantua's tutor, in- Rabelais' famous 
romance. 

Pong AE'I-no'runi. [Lat, Bridge of 
Asses.] A name given to the famous 
forty-seventh proposition of the first 
book of Euclid's " Elements," from 
the circumstance that tyros usually 
find much difficulty in getting over it. 

jpoor Biohard. The feigned author 



of a series of Alraaaaes (oommeaced 
in 1733, and contmued fox twenty-five 
years), really written by Benjamin 
Franklin, and distinguished for their 
inculcation of the prudential virtues, 
as temperance, frugality;, order, jus- 
ticet cleanliness, chastity, and the 
like, by means of maxims or precepts, 
which, it has been said, ** are as valu" 
able as any thing that has descended 
ftx)m Pythagoras." See Saundebs, 
Richard. 

Few of the manv wise apofhMms whJtth 
have been uttered, from the fime ^the Seren 
Sages of Greece to that of Poor Michard, faATf 
prevented a gin|^e fbolish action. JuKotilcqr* 

Poor Bobin. The imaginary author 
of a celebrated series of Xlmanacs 
first publi^ed in 1661 or 1662, and 
said to have originated with Robert 
Herrick, the poet. Other books were 
also published under the same name, 
as "roor Robin's Visions," "Poor 
Robin's Pathway to Knowledge," &0. 

Pope Joan. See Joan, Pope. 

Pope of Philosophy. An appellation 
conferred upon Aristotle (b. c. 884- 
322), in modem times, on account of 
the boundless reverence paid to his 
name, the infallibility ascribed to his 
teaching, and the despotic influence 
which his system of thought exercised 
upon the strongest minds of Europe 
for centuries. 

Popish Plot. (Enq. Hist.) The name 
given to an imaginary plot on the 
part of the Roman Catholics in the 
time of Charles II., to massacre the 
Protestants, bum the city of London, 
and assassinate the kin^. The fiction 
was devised by one Titus Oates, ^ 
unprincipled and vagabond adven- 
turer, who had been successively an 
Anabaptist minister, a clerg^nna^ of 
the Established Church, and a Roman 
Catholic. By the aid of suborned 
witnesses, he procured the judicial 
murder of many innocent persons; 
but a violent reaction at last set m, 
and he was tried, convicted of per- 
jury, pilloried, whipped, and impris- 
oned. 

Poplar, Anthony. A name assumed 
by the editor of the " Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine," when it was £nt 
started. 
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Poroupine, Peter. A pseudonym 
adopted by William Cobbett (1762- 
1835), a voluminous political writer. 
In 1796, he established in Philadel- 
phia " Peter Porcupine's Gazette." 
An edition of the Porcupine Papers, 
in 12 vols., was published in London 
in 1801. 

P6pk-op'o-lis. [Eng. pork, and Gr. 
iroAis, city.] A .locular nickname for 
the city of Cincinnati, which is one 
of the greatest markets for pork in 
America. 

Pdr'rex. See Ferrex. 

Por'se-n^, or Ppr-sen'xi^f IjAt;. A 
legendary king of Etruria, who made 
war on llome on account of the ban- 
ishment of the Tarquins from that 
ci^. Macaulay ha? made him the 
subject of one of the most magnifi- 
cent of his " La^'s of Ancient Rome." 

Popte-Crayon. A pseudonym of 
David H. Strother, author ot an in- 
teresting series of illustrated jmpers 
published in " Harper's Magazine." 

Por'ti-ft (por'shl-i, or por'shl-S). A 
rich h'eiress, in Sliakespeare's ** Mer- 
chant of Venice." She is in love 
with Bassanio ; but her choice of a 
husband is restrained by a whim of 
her deceased father, who deposited 
her picture in one of three locked 
caskets, of gold, silver, and lead, 
respectively, with the testamentary 
proviso that her hand and fortune 
were to be bestowed upon that suitor 
only who should guess which of the 
■ caskets contained her likeness. For- 
eign princes, who come to try their 
luck, select the golden dnd silver 
chests, which contain nothing but a 
death's-head and a fool's head, with 
scrolls bearing mocking mottoes ; 
but Bassanio fortunately chooses the 
"meager lead," and wins his mis- 
tress. Soon after, his friend Antonio, 
A wealthy merchant, having thought- 
lessly signed a bond in favor of 
Shy lock, a Jewish usurer, by which 
he agreed to forfeit a pound of flesh 
in case of failure to repay in a stip- 
ulated time a sum of money which 
he had borrowed, and being' unable, 
from a concurrence of unfortuiiate 
circumstances, to meet the obligation, 
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PortU, in the disguise of a *'Toiiii|r 
doctor of Rome," and under the 
assumed name of Balthazar, man- 
ages to have the case tried belbre 
herself, and at last gives judgment 
against the Jew. Bassanio urges her 
to accept of three thousand ducats— 
the sum due to Shylock from Antonio 
— by way of remuneration ; but she 
begs for a ring that she had once 
given him, and which he had sworn 
never to sell, or give away, or lose. 
He begs to be excused from parting 
with it, but is finally over-persuaded, 
and lets her have it. This incident 
furnishes the occasion for a simu- 
lated quarrel between Bassanio and 
Portia when they meet at Portia^s 
house in Belmont. The story of the 
bond id of Eastern origin. 

Portuguese A-pollo. A title be- 
stowed upon Luis Camoens (1527- 
1579), the great national poet of 
Portugal. See Apollo. 

Portuguese lAV'f, An appellation 
conferred upon Joao de Barros (149G- 
1570), the most distinguished of 
Portuguese historians. His style is 
greatly admired. 

Portuguese Mars. A title of Affonso 
de Alboquerque (1452-1515), viceroy 
of India, and a man of extraordinarr 
wisdom and enterprise, who, in 1503, 
took possession of Goa, which he 
made the center of Portuguese pow- 
er and commerce in Asia, and sub- 
dued the whole of Malabar, Ceylon^ 
the Sunda Isles, and the peninsula of 
Malacca. 

Portuguese Nos'tr&-da'niti8. A 
surname of Gon^alo Annes Bandarra 
(d. 1556), a poet-cobbler, whose writ- 
ings were suppressed by the Inquisi- 
tion. 

Portuguese ITun. Mariana Alcafo- 
rada (d. about 1700), a Portuguese 
lady who addressed a series of famous 
letters to the Chevalier de Cham illy, 
with whom she was deeply in love, 
though he did not reciprocate her 
passion. She derived the sobriquet 
from her supposed connection with a 
convent. 

Portuguese Tl'ti-^n (tish't-Sn). A 
title given to Alon2o Sanches Coello 
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(1615-1590), a Portuguese painter 
whose style is thought to resemble 
that of the illustrious Italian painter, 
Veceliio Tiziano, or Titian. 

Por-tn'iius (6). [Lat., from porttis^ a 
harbor.] (Rom. Myth.) The pro- 
tecting god of harbors. 

Po-sei'd^n. [Gr. lioo-eiSwi'.] (Mytki) 
The Greek name of Neptutifi. ' See 
Neptu2«e. 

P6st'hu-xuu8, IiO^o-iM'tus. Hus- 
band to Imogen^ in Shakespeare's 
"Cvmbeline." He is distinguished 
for his rash but unsuccessful plotting 
of his wife's death as a punishment 
of her supposed infidelity to him. 

Potage, Jean (zhon po^tizh', 62). A 
grotesque character on the French 
stage. See Hanswurst. 

Potmce, Mr. Peter. A character in 
Fielding's novel, "The Adventures 
of Joseph Andrews." See Adams, 
Parson Abraham. 

Poundtext, Peter. An "indulged 
pastor " with the Covenanters' army, 
m Sir Walter Scott's " Old Mortal- 
ity." ^ 

Pouroeaugpiao, M. de (mos'e-o' du 
poor'sSn'yak', 43, 78). The hero of 
MoH^re's comedy of the same name; 
a pompous country gentleman who 
comes to Paris to marry Julie, — the 
heroine of the piece, — the authority 
of her father having destined her 
hand to hun. But Julie has a lover, 
and this lover plays off so many 
tricks and mystifications upon the 

{)rovincial suitor that he finally re- 
inquishes his suit in despair. 

Pd^'ell, Mary. A pseudon}rm of 
Mrs. Richard Rathbone, a writer of 
the present day. 

Poy'ninjjf' Law. (Irish Bist.) A 
law passed by a parliament sum- 
moned to meet at Drogheda, b^ Sir 
Edward Poynings, governor ot Ire- 
land in the time of Henry VII. 
This memorable statute established 
the authority of the English govern- 
ment in Ireland. 

P. P., Clerk of thia Parish. The 
feigned author of a humorous and 
celebrated volume of Memoirs real- 
ly written by Arbuthnot, in ridicule 



of Burnetts "History of My Own 
Times." The following extract will 
give an idea of this famous work:— 

" In the name of the Lord, Amen. 
I, P. P., Clerk of this Parish, by the 
ffiaoe of God write tnis history. . . . 
Even when I was at school my mistress 
did ever extol me above the rest of the 
youth, in that I had a laudable voice. 
And it was furthermore observed that I 
took a kindly affection unto that black 
letter in which our Bibles are printed. 
Yea, often did I exercise myself in sin^ 
ing goodly ballads, such as ' The Lady 
and Death,^ < The Children in the 
Wood,' and * Chevy Chase ; ' and not. 
like other children, in lewd and trivial 
ditties. Moreover, while I was a boy, 
I always ventured to lead the psalm 
next after Blaster William Harris, mj 
predecessor, who (it must be confessed 
to the glory of Ood) was a most excellent 
parish clerk in that his day. . . . Ever 
since I arrived at the age of discretion, 
I had a call to take upon me the function 
of a parish clerk ; and to that end it 
seemed to me meet and profitable to as- 
sociate myself with the parish clerks of 
this land, — such, I mean, as were right 
worthy in their calling, and of becom- 
ing gravity. Now it came to pass that I 
was born in the year of our Lord, Anno 
Domini, 1656, the year wherein our wor- 
thy benefactor Esquire Bret did add on« 
bell to the ring of this parish. So that 
it hath been wittily said, that * one and 
the same day did give to this our church 
two rare gifts, — its great bell, and its 
clerk.' » 

Those who were placed around it [a dinner- 
table] had those feelings of awe with which 
r. P., Clerk of the I'aruHi, described himself 
oppressed, when he first uplifted the psahn in 
presence of those persons cf high worship, the 
wise Mr. Justice Freeman, the good LAdy 
Jones, and the great Sir Thomas Truby. 

SirW. Scott, 

The example of the famous " P. P.. Clerk 
oftJiia Parish," was never more fiuthftilly fol- 
lowed. Hawthorne, 

Interspersed also are long, purely autobio- 
graphical delineations, yet without connec- 
non, without rccognizaolc coherence; so un- 
important, so Buperfluonsly minute, they al- 
most remind ub of "i*. P., Clerk of this 
Parish." Carlyle. 

Pragmatic Sanction. {Hist.) A 
decree by which, in the year 1713, 
Charles Vl., emperor of Germany, 
and the last descendant in the male 
line of the house of Austria, settled 
his dominions on his daughter, the 
Archduchess Maria Theresa, wife of 
Francis of Lorraine. Her succe'ssion 
was guaranteed by Great Britain, 
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Fmnee, th« States General, and laost 
of the European powers, and she 
aecended the throne in October, 1740 ; 
but a general European war was the 
result. 

4^ The term " Prnfnistie Sanetion " 
is Bometimes applied to other solemn 
ordinances or decrees relating either to 
Church or State aflhirs; but that by 
which the empire of Germany was set- 
tled in the house of Austria is the most 
celebrated of ail. 

Prairie State. A name popularly 
given to Illinois, in allusion to the 
wide -spread and beautiful prairies 
which form a striking feature of the 
■cenery of the State. 

Prasildo (pri-zePdo). A nobleman 
of Babylon, in Boiardo's " Orlando 
Innamorato," noted for his devoted 
friendship for Iroldo, with whose wife, 
Tisbina, he falls violently in love. 
Being overheard by her and her 
husband threatening* to kill himself, 
the ladv, hoping to divert him from 
his passion by time and absence, prom- 
ises to return it on condition of his 
performing a distant and perilous 
adventure. He performs the adven- 
ture; and the husband and wife, sup- 
posing that there is no other way of 
ner escaping the consequences, ref olve 
to take poison ; after which the lady 
eoet to rrasildo^s house, and informs 
him of their having done so. Prasiido 
resolves to die with them; but hear- 
ing, in the mean time, that the apoth- 
ecary had given them a drink that 
wasnannless, he goes and tells them 
of their good fortune; upon which 
the husband is so struck with his 
generosity, that he voluntarily quits 
Babvlon for life, and the lady marries 
the lover. The new husband subse- 
quently hears that his friend's life is 
in dan^r, and quits the wife to go 
and deliver him fh>m it at the risk of 
his own. 

Preacher, The. A title sometimes 

fiven to Solomon, " the son of David, 
ing in Jerusalem,*' and author of 
the book of " Ecclesiastes," — a word 
which signifies j:>reacAer. 

TbHUt saith lite Piwuher : fNaui^t beneath 

the sun 
111 new;** j^ itm ftem ehaafe to ehaage we 

mm. JfuroH. 



F^Mdit. Vnn (Mit P>4t). 9ee 
Bertba, Frau. 

Pr^oieiues Bidiooles, Ijes (1ft prft^- 
se^z' re^e^ktil', 34, 43). 1 he title 
of a comedy by Moli^re (1622-1673), 
and a name given to its lieroines, 
Aminte and Polixene, who represent 
a class of women among Moliere'a 
contemporaries remarkaUe for their 
affectation of extreme politeness, 
their high -flown sentiments, their 
metaphysical conceits, and their eo- 
phoistic style of speaking and writ- 
ing. 

4^ It has been eustomary to say fliat 
Moli&re^s charming satire was aimed at 
tiw Ildtel de BambouiUet, a ftmoos cote- 
rie of the most accomplished and illus- 
trious wits, critics, scholars, and poets, 
of both sexes, to be Ibund in Paris dur- 
ing the seventeenth century ; but the 
notion has been shown to be ntta|y 

Soundless. In its original acceptation, 
e word prieUuse was an honorable 
designation, pignifying a woman who, to 
grace and dignity of manner, added ele- 
gance and eultureof mind. It was there- 
fere applied with perfect propriety to the 
brilliftnt and cultivated ladies of the 
Bambouillet circle. But, in the course 
of time, grotesque imitations of the man- 
nors and style of the B6tel became prev- 
alent both in Paris and the provinces, 
and the epithet consequently took on a 
tinge of reproach or contempt. 

Prfta'ter John. [That is, the Priest, 
or the Presbyter, John.] The name 
given, in the Middle Ages, to a sup- 
posed Christian sovereign and Tpriest 
in the interior of Asia, whose domin- 
ions were variously placed. The 
story is said to have "originated in the 
fact that the Xestorian missionaries, 
in the eleventh or twelfth century, 
penetrated into Eastern Asia, and 
converted Ung (or Ungh Khan), the 
chief of the Kerait, or Krit, Tartars. 
This name they corrupted or trans- 
lated into Prester John, Ung bein^ 
turned into " Jachanan," or "John," 
and Khan being rendered by " Priest.* * 
His fame spread to Europe, and not 
onlv furnished the material of num- 
berless mediaeval legend;^, but supplied 
the occasion of several missionar)" ^- 
peditions to the East. 

I will go on the lightegt ertimd now to the 
Antijpodea that yon can mvfse to send me on % 
I wiv fttch you a (eo4i-pi9)Mr now from the 
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lluftett ifkA of A/tffti Mnf yan tb« Imvth 
tip fester John*$ foot; fetch you » hair of the 
vreat Cham's beard; do you any embassage 
to the PyjEiniea, — rather than hold, three 
words* conference with this Iiarpy. Uliak. 

Pres'to. [It. and Sp., quick, nimble, 
swift, from Lat. prcMtiis^ ready.] A 
name given to Swift by the Duchess 
of Shrewsbury, who, being a for- 
eigner« could not remember the Eng- 
lish word »mjl. The sobriquet is 
frequently used in Swift's ** Journal 
to Stella.'" See Stella. 

Pretenders, The. James Francis 
Edward Stuart, son of James II., 
and Charles Edward Stuart, grand- 
son of James II. ; called respeptively, 
the Elder and the Younger Pretender. 
By the forced abdication and flight 
ofr James II., in 1688, the crown of 
^England passed to William, Prince 
of Orange (who was the son of Maxy, 
daughter oif Charles I.), and to Miuy. 
his wife (who was the daughter' of 
James II., and consequently cousin 
to William). The Acts of Settlement 
passed in the reign of William III. 
(A. ». nOl and 1708) secured the 
euceessioQ of the house Qf Hanover 
to the English throne. The Elder 
Pretender made some vain attempts 
to recover the kingdom, but surren- 
dered his claims, in 1743, to his son, 
Charles Edward, the Younger Pre- 
tender, who, in the following year, 
invaded Great Britain from France, 
and fought gallantly for the throne 
of his ancestors, but was signally 
defeated at Culloden, in 1746^ and 
compelled to escape to the Continent. 

Frettyzaan, Frinoe. See Pbiuce 

PliETTYMAN. 

Pvi'tlm. [Lat. PWamiw, Gr. npta/toc.] 
( Cfr, ^ Kom, Myth.) A son of Laom- 
•doB, and the last king of Troy ; 
husband of Hecuba, and father of 
Heetor, Helenus, Paris, Deiphobus, 
Polyxena, Troilus, Cassandra, &c. 
He was slain by Pyrrhns, tbe son of 
Achilles, the same night on which 
Troy was taken by the Greeks. 

]P)n'$-pa8. [Gr. nptairo;.] {Gr. ^ 
' Rom. Myth.) The god of procrea- 
tion in general, or a deified personifi- 
cation of the fructifying principle in 

, xtaturp. He waa worshiped piuticu- 



larly as the god of gardens and ▼!■•» 
yards, and of whatever pertains to 
agriculture. He is variously described 
as the son of Adonis and Venus, of 
Bacchus and Venus, and of Mercury 
and Chione. 

Pride's Purge. (Eng. Hist.) A name 
given to a violent invasion of parlia- 
mentary riglits, in 1649, by Ck>lonel 
Pride, who, at the head of* two regi- 
ments, surrounded the house of com- 
mons, and seized in the passage forty- 
one members of the Presbyterian 
party, whom he confined. Above 
one hundred and sixty others were 
excluded, and none admitted bat 
the most furious and determined of 
the Independents. These privileged 
members were called " The Rump." 

Prid'win. The name of Arthur's 
shield, on which the picture of the 
blessed Virgin Mary was paint«d^ in 
order to put him frequently in mmd 
of her. [Written also P r i w e n.] 

The temper of his sword, the tried Ezcalibor, 
The bigness tmd the length of Bone, liis 

Boble spear, 
With Pfidwm, his great shield, and what tha 

proof could bear. Drayton, 

Pninrose, George. A character in 
Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wakefield," 
who went to Amsterdam to teach 
Dutchmen English, without recollect- 
ing, until he landed, that he should 
first know something of Dutch him- 
self. 

Primrose, Moses. A character in 

Goldsmith's "Vicar of Wakefield; '» 

celebrated for his quiet pedantr}' and 

blundering simplicity, and especially 

for having bartered away a good* 

horse for a |px)ss of worthless greeo 

spectacles with tortoise-shell rima and 

enagreen cases. 

As fos myself, I ezoect to li^al hon^stiVim- 
roae^a son Mo»$ in nis great baigain of the 
green spectacles. W. Irving. 

Frizorose, Mrs. Deborah. The wife 
of the vicar, in Goldsmith's novel, 
**The Vicar of Wakefield." She is 
distinguished for her boasted skill in 
housewifery, her motherly vanitv, her 
pride in her husband, and her desire 
to appear genteel. 

Thackeray's works, like Mr». Primrote** 
"wedding gown," wear welL though ^Mf 
may not aft once captiTatf» the ancy. 

Christ. Eamnmer, 
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Prfmmw, OUtIs. A lovely and 
beloyed child of Doctor Primrose, in 
Goldsmith's " Vicar of Wakefield." 

Primrose, Sophia. A beautiful 
daughter of Doctor Primrose, in 
"The Vicar of Wakefield." 

Primrose, The Bev. Doctor. The 

vicar, in Goldsmith's ** Vicarof Wake- 
field;" celebrated for the simplicity 
of his character, and for his support 
of the Whistonian theory in regard 
to marriage, that it is unlawful ror a 
priest of the Church of England, after 
the death of his first wife, to take a 
second. His weaknesses, however, 
it has been well said, " only serve to 
endear him more closely to his read- 
ers; and when distress falls upon the 
virtuous household, the noble forti- 
tude and resignation of the principal 
sufferer, and the efficacy of his ex- 
ample, form one of the most affecting 
ana even sublime moral pictures." 



" What reader is there in the civ- 
Uized world who is not the better for the 
story of the washes which the worthy Doc- 
tor Primrose demolished so deliberately 
with the poker ; for the Icnowledge of thie 
guinea which tlM Miss Primroses kept 
unchanged in their pockets ; the adyen- 
ture of the picture of the vicar's family, 
which could not be got into the house, 
and that of the Flamborough fiimily, all 
painted with oranges in their hands ; or 
Ibr the story of the case of green specta- 
cles and the cosmogony ? " Hazlia. 

The Colonel bowed and smiled with rery 

Eleasant |?ood-natare at our plaudit*. It was 
ke Doctor Frimroac preaching hU sermon in 
the prison. There was eometnlng touching 
In the naioeU and kindnees of the placid ana 
, simple fentleman. Thackerau. 

Prince Ah'med. A character in the 
'* Arabian Nights* Entertainments," 
in the story of " Prince Ahmed and 
the fairy Paribanon." He purchases 
in Samarcand an artificial apple, the 
smell of which has power to cure all 
kinds of disorders. See Paribanou. 

It proves only this; that laws have no mag- 
ical or supernatural virtue; that laws du not 
act like . . . Prince Ahmtdrt apple. 

Macaulay' 

I^rinoe ^i«^*T>ft'^ See Alasnam. 
Prinoe Beder. See Queen Labs. 

DMnoe Cain'(-ral'2ft-xn(^i. A char- 
. acter in the ** Arabian Nights' En- 



tertainments," in the story of ** Prinoe 
Camaralzaman and the Princess Ba- 
doun." 

Aa for Colonel Thomas Neweome and hia 
niece, they ftll in love witii each otiier in- 
stantaneoosly , like Prince Camaraixcuiuxn and 
the princess of China. TkackeraV' 

Prinoe - Cherry. [Fr. Z« Prince, 
Cherif Prince Beloved.] The hero 
of a nursery story, originaUy written 
in French by ftfme. D' Annoy. He 
is represented as the sovereign of a 
great empire, who, for his cruelty and 
other vices, was transformed by a kind 
guardian fairy into a frightful mon- 
ster, until he had learned to conquer 
his evil passions, and had proved him- 
self worthy to wear his crown again. 

Prinoe Hdua'aftin.- A character in 
the stoiy of ** Prince Ahmed and the 
faiiy Paribanon," in the "Arabian 
Nights* Entertainments;" the eldest 
brother of Prince Ahmed. He pos- 
sessed a piece of carpeting of very 
indifierent appearance, but of such a 
wonderful quality that any one who 
simply sat on it could be transported 
in an instant whithersoever he de- 
sired. 

Whether the rapid pace at which the (kncr 
moveth in such exercitations, where the wisli 
of the penman is to him like Prince Hovp- 
mnn't tapestry, in the Eastern fiible, be the 
chief source or peril, — . . . this question be- 
longeth not to me. ^Str W. SeotU 

He [Prinoe Le Boo] had kist all uraal mark* 
for compazing difficult and easy; and, if 
Prince Bbvaaain'M flying tapestry or Astol- 

Eho's hinpocriir had been snown, he would 
ave judged of them by tiie ordinaiy rules of 
convenience, and preferred a snug comer in a 
well-hung chariot Sir W. SeotL, 

Prinoe of Artists. A title often giv- 
en bv the Germans to Albert Diirer 
(1471-1528), a celebrated |)ainte^ 
sculptor, and engraver. He is said 
to have invented the art of etching, 
and he carried wood-engraving to a 
degree of excellence that has hardly 
been surpassed. 

Prince of Coxcombs. A sobriquet 

given to Charles Joseph, Prince de 
igne (1735-1814). 

Prince of Darkness. A title often 
given to Satan. 

The I*riHee of Dca-knese is a genUeman. 

Shak, 
He waa treated u one who, having dnned 
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■tiAitt licht, was, therelbra, dcMiredlf left a 
^^ to ^iFrmceqfDarkneag. SirW.ScatU 

Prince of Destruction. A name 
conferred upon Tamerlane, or Timonr 
(1335-1405). one of the most cele- 
brated of Oriental conquerors, who 
overran Persia, Tartary, and Hindos- 
tan, his conquests extending from the 
Volga to the Persian Gulf, and from 
the Ganges to the Archipelago. He 
was only prevented by the want of 
shippinff from crossing into Europe. 
He aied just as he was making vast 
preparations for the invasion of China. 
jTo conquests were ever attended 
with greater craelty, devastation, and 
waste of life. 

Prince of Gtranunariana. 1. See 

CORYPHiEUS OF GRAMMARIANS. 

2. Apollonius of Alexandria (d. 
B. C. 240), denominated by Priscian, 
** Grammaticorum Princeps." He 
tf as the first who reduced grammar 
to a system. 

Prince of Iiiara. An epithet applied 
to Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a cele- 
brated Portuguese traveler of the 
sixteenth century. He published an 
account of his travels, full of extrav- 
agant fictions, which have caused 
him to be classed with Munchausen. 
The epithet was originally conferred 
upon him by Cervantes. 

Prince of Peace. A title often given 
to the Saviour, who came "not to 
destroy men's lives, but to save 
them," and who proclaimed, *' Blessed 
are the peace-makers; for thev shall 
be called the children of God.^' See 
Im, ix. 6. 

Prince of Physicians. A title ^ven 
to Avicenna (980-1037), a famous 
Arabian philosopher and physician. 
His system, a kind of logical al- 
chemy, was founded on the supposi- 
tion that the operations of nature are 
in perfect correlation with those of 
the human spirit. 

Priilce of Poets. A name sometimes 

fiven to Edmund Spenser (1553- 
598), the admired author of the 
"Faery Queen." He is so termed 
in the inscription on his monument 
in Westminster Abbey; and thou^, 
at the present day, the fitness of the 



appellation may be doubted, it is 
thought by some that ** his poetry is 
the most poetical of all poetiy." 

Prince of Spanish Poetry. A name 
often applied to Garcilaso de la Vega 
(1503-1536), a celebrated Spanish 
poet, for whom his countrymen ex- 
press an admiration such as they 
give to none of his predecessors, and 
to few of those who have lived since 
his time. It occurs repeatedly in 
Cervantes. 

49- " This title, irhich can be traced 
back to Herrera, and has been continued 
down to our own timet*, has, perhaps, 
rarely been taken literally." Tieknor, 

Prince of the Apostles. An hon- 
orary title bestowed upon St. Peter, 
from the supposed pre-eminence as- 
cribed to him in Matt. xvi. 18, 19, -^ 
upon which verses the claims of the 
Roman Catholic churdh are founded. 
In the plural, the expression is ap* 
plied to St Peter and St. Paul. 

The Irish, ru^rdlets of the true history of 
Ffttricius, want to make St. Patrick a name- 
sake of St. Peter, and make all their Paddies 
own not only their national apostle, but the 
Prince qf ApostlOy for their patrons. Yongt. 

Prince of the Ode. A title given to 
Pierre de Ronsard (1524-1585), a cel- 
ebrated French lyric poet. 

Prince of the Peace. A title given, 
in 1795, by Charles IV. of Spain to 
his prime minister, Don Manuel de 
Godoy (1767-1851), on account of 
his separating Spain from England, 
and forming an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with France, the same 
year, after having previously de- 
clared war against the latter coun- 
try. 

Prince of the Power of the Air. A 
name given to Satan in EjA. ii. 2: 
"Wherein in time past ye walked 
according to the course of this world, 
according to the prince of the power 
of the air, the spirit that now work- 
eth in the children of disobedience." 

Prince of the Sonnet. A title be- 
stowed upon Joachim du Bellav 
(1524-1560), a distinguished French 
poet. 

Prince Prettyman. A character in 
the Duke of Buckingham's farce, 
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** The RehewMa," in love wHh Qo- 
ris. He iiguret 8ometime« as a fish- 
er's son, sometimes as a prince, much 
to his own dUtress. He is said to 
have b€»n intended as a parody upon 
the character of I^eonidas in Dr^den's 
** Marriage it-la-Modc." 

Prince Prettf/man, now a prince, and now a 
fliher's son, had not a more awkward ■ense 
•fhlsdifiadatian. Sir W. ScQtt. 

Prinoess Fair-Star. [Fr. La Prin- 
cesse BeUe-EtoiUA The lady-lore of 
Prince Cheny. See Prince Chee- 

BT. 

Pzinoe Vol'soi-iifl. A military hero 
in Buckingham's play, "The Re- 
hearsal." He falls in lov.e with a fair 
damsel named Parthenope, and dis- 

Eutes with Prince Prettyman about 
er, maintaining her superiority to 
Cloris, the tatter's sweetheart. 

Unlikely as liall waa, I could not help aos- 
pectln; from the beeinninz that there was a 
iirl in the case. WI17, this is worse than 
Prinee yobenu in lovel Sir W. ScqU. 

Prisoner of Ohill^n (Fr. prcn. she'- 
yt^% 62, 82). An appellation some- 
times given to Francois de Bonni- 
▼ard (1496-1570), a Frenchman re- 
siding in Geneva, who made himself 
Qbnoxious to Charles III., duke of 
Savoy, — who had become in a man- 
ner master of Geneva, — and was 
immured by him for six years in a 
dungeon oi the Chilteau-ae-Ohillon, 
a fortified castle at the eastern end 
of the Lake of Creneva. At the ex- 
piration of that time, he was released 
Dy the Bernese, who were at war 
with Savoy, and had gained posses- 
sion of the fortress. On the fact of 
Bonnivard's im|>risonment here, and 
on certain traditions of the residents 
in the yicinity, Byron founded his 
aflRecting narrative poem of "The 
Prisoner of Chillon; *' but the addi- 
tional circumstance of two brothers 
of Bonnivard having been imprisoned 
with him, and dying in consequence 
of their confinement and sufferings, 
b^s no foundation except in the imag- 
ination of the poet, and ivas probably 
puggested by Dante's Count Ugolino 
and his two sons. See Ugolino. 

Priuli (pne-oo'lee). A character in 
ptway's tragedy of "Venice Pre- 
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noted for his pride, and 
his harsh, unnatonl emelty to his 
daughter. 

Friwen. See Pridwih . 

Fro'cris. [Gr. iipoicpij.] {Gr, ^ 
Rom, M^.) A daughter of Erech- 
theus, k'mg of Athens, and wife of 
Cephalus, who shot her in a wood, 
having mistaken her for a wild beast. 
She was turned into a star by Jupi- 
ter. 

Fro-oras'tfts. [Gr. npoKpovonf^, the 
stretcher.] {Gr. 4 Rom, Ifytft.) The 
aunuune of a noted highwayman of 
Attica^ named Pol^rpen^on, or Damas- 
tes. He used to tie travelers who fell 
into his hands upon a bed, and ac- 
commodate them to the length of it 
by stretching or lopping off their 
limbs, as the case required. 

Frofound J>octor. [Lat. Doctor Pro- 
fundus.'] 1. A title given to Thomas 
Bradwardine (d. 1349), archbishop 
of Canterbury, and one of the most 
distinguished and learned of the 
English schoolmen. 

2. An appellation of Richard Mid- 
dleton (d. 1304), an En^ish scholas- 
tic divine. See Solid Doctor. 

Froc'ne. [Gr. nptfcni.] ( Or. f Jtom. 
Myth.) The dau|?hter of the Athe- 
nian king Pandion, the sister of 
Philomela, and the wife of 'Tcreus^ 
changed into a swallow by the gods. 
See Tereus. 

Fro-me'theiiUi (28). [Gr. npofm^eilrs.] 
( Gr. if" Rom. Myth. ) A son of lapeius 
and Clymene, the brother of E^mne- 
theus, and the father of Deucalion. 
He made men of day, and animated 
them by means of fire which he stole 
from heaven ; for this he was chained 
by Jupiter to Mount Caucasus, where 
an eagle, or, as some say, a vulture, 
greyed by day upon his liver, which 
grew again by night. See Pandora. 

Like the thief nf Are from hearen 
Wilt thoa withstand the shock. 

And share with him, the unfbiigiTen, 
His vultiue and his rock. 

Btfron^ Ode to Jflcgpoteon. 

Fromiaed IJaud. A name often giv> 
en to Canaan, or that portion of Pal- 
estine lying west of the river Jor- 
dan, wliich was repeatedly promised 
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by Jehovah to the imtriarchs Abra- 
bam, Isaac, and Jacob. See Gen, 
xii. 7, xiii. 15, xzviii. 13, xxxv. 12. 

Ftophet of the Syriaiis. A title 
given to Ephraem Syra» (d. 3^8), a 
celebrated father of the Church of the 
Antiochian school. 

Pros'er-ptne. [Lat Proserpina. Gr. 

Ilepae^dia;.] {Gr. <f I^jm. Myth.) 
The daughter of Jupiter and Ceres, 
and wife of Pluto, who carried her 
off to the under-world as she was 
gathering flowers in Sicily. See 
rurro. 

Forgire, if somewhile I foiget, 
In woe to come, the prcBcnt bllni 

A> fVighted Proserpine let full 
Her flowers at sight of Dia. Bood. 

TrospeTity Bob'in-aon (-sn). A 
nickname given to Frederick Robin- 
son (afterwards Viscount Goderich 
and Earl of Ripon), chancellor of the 
exchequer in 1823. Just before the 
commercial crisis which occurred in 
1825, he boasted of the great pros- 
perity of the country, &rivea, he 
said, from the vast number of joint- 
stock companies, which, he argued, 
showed a superabundance of wealth. 
The general financial distress and 
ruin which occurred shortly after^ and 
which amounted almost to national 
bankruptcy, proved the fallacy of 
the chancellor's opinion ; whereupon 
Cobbett ^ave him the sobriquet of 
** Prospenty Robinson.'* [Called also 
Goosey Goaerich.} 

Proa'pe-ro. One of the principal 
characters in Shakespeare's "Tem- 
pest." Prospero is the rightful duke 
of Milan, who, having been dispos- 
sessed of his dukedom oy his brother 
Antonio and the king of Naples, is 
carried to sea, and there set adrift 
with his daughter Miranda, in a 
** rotten carcass of a boat." He 4br- 
tunately reaches an uninhabited isl- 
and, where he betakes himself to the 
Eractice of magic (an art which he 
ad studied in Milan ) ; and, having 
raised a tempest, in which Antonio, 
the king of Naples, and others, are 
completely shipwrecked upon the isl- 
and, he secretly subjects them to 
many discomforts by way of punish- 
ment, but finally discoverB himself, 



fomvea his brother and the kingt 
and provides for their safe and epoeay 
return, with that of their followers, 
accompanying them himself, with his 
daughter, of whom Ferdinand, the 
king's son, has already become en- 
amored. This done, Prospero re- 
noxmces his magic arts. 

49^ ** Prospero, with his magical pow- 
ers, bis saperhumaii wigdom, bis moral 
wtfrth and grandeur, and bis kingly dig- 
nity, is one of the most sublime visions 
that ever swept, with ample robes, pale 
brow, and scepteied band, before the 
eye of &ncy. He controls the loTisible 
world, and works through the agency of 
spirits, not by any eyil and forbidden 
compact, but solely by superior might of 
intellect, by potent spells gathered from 
the lore of ages, and abjured wben he 
mingles again as a man with his fellow- 
men. He is as distinct a being fnxa the 
necromancers and astrologers celebrated 
in Shakespeare's age as can well be im- 
i^ned ; and all the wizards of poetry and 
fiction, even Faust and St. Leon, sink 
into commonplaces before the princely, 
the philosophic, ih.9 benevolent Prospe- 
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ro." JMb's. Jameson. 

AlthoDgh he [Matniin] has tiireatened, like 
Prospero, to break his wand, we have done 
onr poor endeavor to save his book fh>m being 
burned. Sir W. Scott. 

Uis existence was a bright, soft element of 
joy, out of which, as in Prospero'M island, 
wonder aftfer wonder bodied itself forth, to 
teach by charming. CSorQrle. 

Fro-tea^-la'us. [Gr. np<ore<riAao(.] 
( Gr. cf Rom. Myth.) A son of Iphi- 
cles, and the husband of Laodamia. 
He went to the siege of Trov, and 
was the first who landed, but rell by 
the hand of Hector. His dead body 
being sent home to Laodamia, she 
praved to be allowed to converse 
with him for three hours only. Her 

grayer was granted. Mercury con- 
noted Protesilaus to the upper world, 
and, when he died a second time, 
Laodamia expired with him. 

Protestant Duke. ' A name given by 
his contemporary admirers to James, 
Duke of Monmouth (1619-1085), a 
natural son of Charles II. Thouigh 
brought up as a Catholic, he em- 
braced Protestantism, and became 
the idol of the English people, — es- 
pecially of the Non-conformists,— 
and a formidable rival of the Duke 
of York (afterward James XL), whoM 
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Githolidrai nd nbitnij difpoBition 
randered him veiy impopulv* 

Froteitant Pope. An appellation 
conferred upon Pope Clement XIY. 
(Gian Yincenzo uanganelli, 1705- 
1774 )f a pontiff distinguished for his 
enlightened and liberal policy, and 
for his Bull suppressing the Jesuits. 

ProtetU(a8). [GT.Upmn^.] 1. (Gr, 

SRom, Myth.) A sea-god, son of 
ceanus and Tethys, residing usu- 
ally in the Carpathian Sea, between 
Bhodes and Crete. He possessed the 
gift of prophec^r, and also the power 
OT changing bimadf into different 
shapes. 

He [Voltaii*] wm all fir* and flckteneaii a 

chad. 
Ifoct mutable in wlahes, Imt in mind 

A.!?*?" ^'/"'S*' Tff»y» «j»^«» ■"«??,'*' y**** ~ 

Satorian, bard, pmioaophar, eombinedi 

?• mulUpIiad nimself among mankind, 
li« ProteuM of their talent*. Byram. 

2. One of the ^ Two Gentlemen of 
Terona," in Shakespeare^s play of 
that name. 

Proud Duke. A name proverbially 

given to Charles Seymour, Duke of 
omerset, who died on the 12th of 
Au^st, 1748, and who was noted for 
his Doundless ])ride. and the fantastic 
^hibitions which ne used to make 
Qf his title and station. It is said 
that he would never sujQTer any of his 
children to ait in his presence, and 
that to his servants he deigned to 
speak only by signs. 

Proud'fttto, Oliver. A boasting 
bonnet-maker, in Sir Walter ScoU's 
''FairMaid of Perth.** 



/-».. 



FrudHomme, M. (mos'e-6' prii'd^m', 
34,43). A character created Dy Henry 
Honier; a professor of penmanship, 
sworn appraiser, &c. 

^rudoterie, Mine, de la (prii^ddt're', 
34). A character in Moli^re^s com- 
edy of " George Dandin.*' 

Pry, PauL The title of a well- 
known' comedy by John Poole, and 
the name of its principal character, 
" one of those idle, meodling fellows, 
who, having no employment them- 
selves, are perpetually mterfering in 
other people's affkixs." 



H« [BeawvlQwaf a al«Te vRNid of klaaat^ 
tode. a JPcMd TVy, eonriBeed ibat Ida own 
tmiitoattj and gacrali^ woe Tixtaaa. 



Prynne, Hester. A character in 
Hawthorne's romance, " The Scarlet 
Letter," whose singular punishment 
gives name to the story. 

Fay^Slie ( si'ke, 26 ). [Gr. irvy^, breath, 
spirit, soul.] {Gr, q- Rom. Myth.) A 
beautiful maiden beloved by Capid, 
who visited her only in the night, 
and warned her not to seek to know 
who he was. She violated the injunc- 
tion, and happening to let a drop of 
hot oil from the lamp she had lighted 
fall npon his shoulder, he awoke, up- 
braided her for her mistrust, and van- 
ished. He finally forgave her, how- 
ever, and they were united in imnuMP^ 
tal wedlock. 

Publio Gkx>d, Iieacue of the. See 
Leagub of thb Public Good. 

Pub'li-ua. A «om dt pbuM under 
which Alexander Hamilton (1757- 
1804) wrote his celebrated contnbiH 
tions to '* The Federalist'* 

Pu-oeUe% Jjtk {Fr, pron. pu'sel', 84). 
[Fr., the Maid.] A surname given 
to the celebrated Joan of Arc (1410- 
1431). See Maid of Orleaks. 

Puok. Originally, the name of a 
fiend; subsequently, the name for 
that "merry wanderer of the night,'* 
styled also JSobin Goodftlhw, yrho 
plays so conspicuous a part in 
Shakespeare's "Midsummer-Night'a 
Dream." ^^Q-t ^ ^^ Jonson's pla^ 
called " The Devil is an Ass,'* is evi- 
dently the same person, though Jon- 
son makes him a goblin or fiend, and 
not a fairy. See Goodfellow, 

BOBUI. 



" In truth, It Is first in Shake- 
speare that ve find Pack confounded 
idth the house spirit, and haTioi^ thoa« 
traits of character which are ndw re- 
garded as hifl Tery essence, and ha^e 
caused his name Pug to be given to the 
agile, mUwhieToua monkey, and to a 
kind or Utfcle dog." Keightley. 



" Whothat has read the play [< A 
Midsummer Night's Dream ^] (and who 
has not?) cannot call the urchin before 
his mind's eye as instantly as Oberon 
commanded Us real presence, — a rough. 



•^ Wfpc f^ ** iCij to tb« 9«lteipjB ^ PrqiitwiclaUon,** witfi tlM sceeiQj^yi^g t;T[pUinatfeni^ 
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knurlj-^Uinbed, firan-flieed, thoek-pated 
little feUov, a very Sh«tlande? amon^; the 
gossamer-winged, dainty-limbed shapes 
around him, and strong enoagh to knock 
all their heads together for bis elvish 
8port?" R. G. White. 

The mirth of Swift is the mirth of Mephls- 
topheles; the mirth of Voltaire is the mirth 
oSPuck. ifocautoy. 

Fuddingr, Jack. A zany; a Merr}'- 
andrew; a buffoon; a clown. See 
Hanswubst. 

jK^ '^ A buffoon is called by every na- 
tion by the name of the dish they Uke 
bast; in French, Jean Potago, and in 
English, Jfuk Pudding.^^ Ouardian. 

His CAddiion's] tone is nerer Ibat either of 
a Jack Pudding or of a cynic. ifacavto]/. 

JPaff. A bold and impudent literary 
quack, who figures in Sheridan's 
fiurce of " The Critic." 

P^rliapa not, -> bat what then ? I may have 
seen her picture, as Pujf Bays, ... or fbllcn 
in UfVB with lier nom rumor. Sir W. Scott. 

Mrs. BadcUfFe is, indeed, too lavish of her 
landscapes, and her readers have frequent 
•ecasion to lament that she did not ftdlow the 
c^^ample of Itlr. Ptijfi'va. the play, ••-"I open 
with a clock striking, to beget an awfUl at- 
tention in the audience i it also marks the 
time, which U four o'clock in the morning, 
and saves a description of the rising sun, and 
a great deal about gilding the eastern hemi- 



sphere. 



Ihmiop, 



Puixi-'ble-elid6k, Unole. A charac- 
ter in Dickens's *' Great Expecta- 
tions," who bullied Pip — the hero 
of the story — when he was a poor 
boy, and fawned on hini when he had 
a prospect of becoming rich. He is 
n9te4 for saying, " Might I, Mr. Pip, 
— May I,— ^" {scilicet J shake hands). 

Ponoli, or PttnoVI-nello. A hu- 
morous character in a species of pup- 
pet-show exhibited on the Italian 
stage and in the streets of European 
cities. In person he is short and &t, 
with an enormous hump on his back, 
a wide mouth, long chin, and hooked 
nose. His dress consists of wide 
drawers of white woolen, and a large 
upper garment of the same material, 
with wide sleeres, fastened with a 
black leather belt or hair cord. This 
upper garment is sprinkled over with 
hearts of red cloth, and is trimmed 
round thQ bottom with a fringe. 
Around his neck he wears a linen 
ruffle, and on his head a tall, three- 



pointed ejip terminatjogf in a red 
tuft. The modern puppet-show of 
" Punch and Judy " embodies a 
domestic tragedy, tollowed by a su- 
pernatural retriliiution, the whole of 
which is treated in a broadly farcical 
manner. 



^^ The name Punch , or Poocbinello, 
is supposed to be a corruption of Poliei- 
neUo^ or PuUinello, which, in turn, ac- 
cording to Gallani in his " Vocabolario 
del Dialetto Napoletano,*'* - was derived 
from Puceio d^AniellOy a peasant, whose 
humorous eccentricities were, in the 
seventeenth century, transferred to the 
Neapolitan stage, where he has contin- 
ued to be the medium <rf looal and po- 
litical satire, and a fiivorite conventional 
cbaxocter in the Italian czhiUtioDa of 
/anioecini^ or puppet-shows. 

Pure, Simon. The name of a Penn- 
sylvania Quaker in Mrs. Centlivre*8 
comedy, "A Bold Stroke for a Wife." 
Being about to visit London to at- 
tend the quarterly meeting of his 
sect, his friend, Aminadab Holdikst, 
sends a letter of recommendation and 
introduction to another Quaker, Qba- 
diah Prim, a rigid and stem man, 
who is guardian of Anne Lovely, a 
young lady worth £80,000. Colonel 
I'eignwell, another character in the 
same plajr, who is enamored of Miss 
Lovely and her handsome fortune, 
availing himself of an accidental dis- 
covery of Holdfast's letter and of its 
contents, succeeds in passing himself 
off on Prim as his expected visitor. 
The real Simon Pure, calling at 
Prim's house, is treated as an impos- 
tor, and is obliged to depart in order 
to hunt up witnesses who can testifjr 
to his identity. Meantime, Feign- 
well succeeds in getting from Prim a 
written and unconditional consent to 
his marriage with Anne. No sooner 
has he obtained possession of the 
document, than Simon Pure re-ap- 
pears with his witnesses, and Prim 
discovers the trick that has been put 
upon him. 

I belieye that many who took the troable 
of thinking upon the rabject were rather of 
the opmion that my ingenious friend was the 
true, and not the llctxtious, Sinum Pure. 

Sir W.Seott, 

Purgatory, St. Patriok's. See St. 
Patrick's Purgatory. 
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Paritan, The PUtonio. See Pla- 
tonic PUBITAN. 

Puritan City. A by-name some- 
times given to the city of Boston, 
Massachasetts, in allusion to the 
character of its foimders and inhab- 
itants. 

Purple Island. The subject and title 
of a long and grotesque allegorical 
po^n by Phineas Fletcher, published 
m 1G33 ; the Purple Island represent- 
ing the human body, and the poem 
bemg in great part a system of anat- 
omy. 

Puss in Boots. TFr. Le Chat BoUd,] 
The hero of an old and popular nurs- 
ery tale of the same name, written 
by Perrault; a marvelously accom- 
plished cat, who^ by his ready wit 
and ingenious tncks, secures a for- 
tune and a royal consort for his mas- 
ter, a penniless young miller, who 
passes under the name of the Mar- 
quis of Carabas. This story is taken 
n-om the first of the eleventh night 
of Straparola, where the cat of Con- 
Btantine procures* his master a fine 
castle and the heiress of a king. 
The Germans and the Scandinavians 
have a nursery tale very similar to 
this. See Carabas, Marquis of. 

Like ^i» tit Boots, after the nuptials of hit 
master, Jackevmo only now caught min- 
nows and sticklebacks for his own amuse- 
ment Sir E. Buhoer Lfftton. 

PyS-mali-dn. [Gr. nvy/moXtwi/.] ( Gr, 
(f Ram. M^.) 1. A grandson of 
Agenor. He made a beautiful statue, 
which he fell so deeply in love with, 
that Venus, at his earnest petition 
gave it life. 

2. A son of Belns, and king of 
Tjjrre, who slew his brother-in-law, 
Sichseos, — the husband of Dido, — 
for his riches. 

Pygmies. [Lat Pygmcei^ Gr. ilwy- 
/laiot.] ( Gr. <f Bom. Myth.) A na- 
♦ tion of dwarfs, only a span high, 
who dwelt on the banks of the upper 
Nile. They were warred on and de- 
feated every spring by the cranes. 

Pj^-la'dds. [Gr. UvX&^.l {Gr. rf 



Mom. Myth.) A fnend of Orestes, 
celebrated for the constancy of his 
affection. See Orestes. 

Ton seem to have coneeiTed, my lord, thai . 
you and I were Pylades and Orestos,— a 
second edition of Damon and Pythias,— 
Theseus and Firithoui, at the kast. Yon aia 

■ ten. Sir W. Scott. 



"PfT^mjia, [Gr. UvpofUK.] {Gr. f 
Rom. Myth.) The lover of Thisbe, 
who, on account of her supposed 
death, stabbed himself under a mul> 
bernr-tree. Thisbe, afterward, find- 
ing the body of her lover, killed her- 
self on the same spot with the same 
weapon; and the fruit of the mul- 
beny has ever since been as red as 
blood. See Thisbe. 

4g^ In Shakespeare's " IGdsninmer- 
Night'8 Dream," he is introdaced as ooa 
of the chancteis in a burlesque into^ 
lude. 

Pyp'go-pol'X-ni'c^g (4). [lAt., tower- 
town-taker, from Gr. mJ/ryo?, tower, 
iroAtf, city, town, and vucav, to con- 
quer, vanquish, vunjr^, a victor.] 
The name of the hero — an extrava- 
gant blusterer — in Plautus's " Miles 
Gloriosus.'* 

If he [the modem reader] knows nothin|{af 
PyrgopoliMices and Thraso,hc is fimiiliarwtth. 
Bobadjl and Bessus, and Ptstol and ParoUea. 
If he is shut out nom Nephetococeygia, he 
may ti^e reAige in Ulliput. Mbtccailay. 

PjfT'phft (pir'rii). [Gr. niJ^po.] {Cr. 
(f Rom. Myth.) A daughter of £pi- 
metheus, and wife of her cousin Deu- 
calion. See Deucajjon. 

Pjhr'plius(plr'rus). [Gr. HiJ^po?.] (Gr. 
^ Rom. Myth.) A son of Achilles 
and Deldamia, remarkable for bis 
crueltv at the siejge of Troy. He 
was sfain at Delphi, at the reouest of 
his own wife, by Orestes. ^Called 
also Necptoiemus.] 

Pjfth'i-fts. A Mend of Damon. See 
Damon, 1. 

Py'thdn. [Gr. nvBiav.] { Gr. ^ Rom. 
Mytfi). A huge serpent engendered 
from the mud of the deluge of Deu- 
calion, and slain near Delphi by 
Apollo, who, in memory thereof, in- 
stituted the Pythian games. 
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Quadrangle, or Quadrilateral, 
The. A name given to four strong 
Austrian fortresses in northern Italy, 
iivbich mutually support each other, 
and form a barrier that divides the 
north plain of the Po into two sec- 
tions. These fortresses are, 1. Pes- 
chiera, on an island in the Mincio, 

. near the lake of Garda; 2. Man- 
tua, on the Mincio; 3. Verona; and 

• 4. Legnago; — the last two on the 
Adige. 

Quadruple Alliance. {Hist.) An al- 
liance between Great Britain, France, 
the emperor of Gennany (Charles 
VI.), and the United Provinces of 
Holland, for the purpose of guaran- 
teeing the succession of the reigning 
families in Great Britain and France, 
and settling the partition of the Span- 
ish monarchy. It was originated by 
Great Britain and France, and was 
signed at Paris, July 7, 1718. The 
emperor acceded to it on the 22d of 
the same month, and the United 
Provinces on the 8th of Februarv, 
1719. ^' 

Quaker City* A popular name of 
Philadelphia, which was planned and 
settled by William Penn, accompa- 
nied by a colony of English Friends. 

Quaker Poet. 1. A common des- 
ignation of Bernard Barton (1784- 
1849), an English jwet of some note, 
and a member of the society of 
Friends. 

2. A name often given to John 
Greenleaf Whittier (b. 1807), a mem- 
ber of the society of Friends, and 
an eminent and peculiarly national 
American poet. 

Quftrll, Philip. The hero of a work 
entitled ** The Hermit, or The Suf- 
ferings and Adventures of Philip 
Quarll, an Englishman." The story 
is an imitation of" Robinson Crusoe,'" 

~ with the substitution of an affection- 
ate ape or chimpanzee for Man Fri- 
day.' The book was first published 



in 1727, and has been frequently re- 
printed. 

Qu&ih'ee (kwosh^ee). A cant name 
given to any negro, or to the negro 
race ; — said to be derived from Quas- 
si, or Quasha, a black man of Suri- 
nam, by whom the medicinal virtues 
of one species of the quassia plant 
were made known to the Swedish nat- 
uralist Rolander, about the middle of 
the last century. 

Quaaimodo (kii-i'ze'mo^do', 34). 

{Fr.] A foundling adopted by Frol- 
b, in Victor Hugo's " Notre-Dame 
de Paris; " a man of great stren^, 
but a complete monster of deformity, 
without one redeeming grace. The 
name is used popularly and generi- 
cally to designate any hideously de- 
formed man. 

Quatre-Filz-Aymon, lies (1ft k^^tr- 
fSz-i'moa'). See Aymon. 

Queen City. A popular name of Cin- 
cinnati; — given to it when it was 
the undisputed commercial metropo- 
lis of the West. See Qu££N of thk 
West. 

Queen City of the Iiakea. A name 
sometimes given to the cit^ of Buf- 
falo, New York, from its position and 
importance. 

Queen Xi&be. A magic queen, rul- 
ing over the City of Enchantments, 
in the stoiy of "Beder, Prince of 
Persia," in the "Arabian Kights* 
Entertainments." By her diabolic 
art, she transforms men into horses, 
muli^, and other animals. Beder 
marries her, defeats her plots against 
him, turns her into a mare, and takes 
her to a distance; there she is re- 
stored to her own shape, and, by the 
assistance of her mother, turns the 
tables upon the young prince, and 
changes him into an owl ; but, after 
some adventures, he escapes their 
vengeance. 



'< Queen Labe, with her loTers 
turned into various animals, reminds 
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oiM itranSlj of ttM H wmt l u CSvm } ssd 
I think it not at all impotable tiMi On- 
eian £ibl« maj hat« panetimted into i**!^ 

■U." KtigkOeif, 

Queen of Oitiee. One of the names 
popularly given to Bame. See Sev« 

BN-IIILLED ClTT. 

Queen of Hearts. EUzabeth, the 
daughter of James I., and the onfor- 
tonate queen of Bohemia. So en- 

Siging was her behavior, that in 
e Low Countries she was called the 
Queen of Hearts. When her fortunes 
were at the lowest ebbj elie never de- 
parted from her digutj; and pov- 
erty and distress seemed to have no 
other effect upon her than to render 
her more an object oi admiration 
than before. 

Queen of Queens. A title given by 
Antony to Cleopatra (b. c. 69-90), 
the last sovereign of the dynasty of 
the Ptolemies in Egypt. 

Queen of Tean. A name given to 
Maiy of Modena, the second wife of 
James II. of England. " Her eyes," 
fia^ Noble, ** became eternal fonn- 
tains of sorrow for that crown her 
own ill policy contributed to lose." 

Queen of the Antilles (an-teelz')* 
An appellation sometimes given to 
Cuba, which, from its great size, its 
rich natural productions, its fine har- 
bors, its varied and beautiful seen- 
eiy, and its commanding geograph- 
ical position, imnks first among all 
the islands of the West Indian group. 

Queen of the Bast 1. A title as- 
Binned by Zenobia, queen of Palmv- 
ra, on the death of her ho^and 0(fe- 
natos (A. D. 387). 

2. A name given to Antioch, the 
ancient capital of Syria, the resi- 
dence of the Macedonian kings and 
the Roman governors, and long cele- 
brated as one of the first cities of 
the East. 

^ 8. In modem times, a name some- 
tiraes given to Batavia, in Java, csp- 
ital of the Dutch possessions in the 
East *—— 

Queen of the Bastem Archipel- 
ago. A popular appellation of Java, 
one of -the most beautiftil and fertfle 
islands of the East Indian group, and 



commeieiany liie mMt impotantof 

them all. 

Qneen of the Hortibu A name 
sometimes given to Edinbmgh, the 
capital of Scotland. 

Queen of the 'West. A naaae 
times given to CiDdnnatL SeeQuj 

CiTT. 

A:iid tihli SoBf oTlhe TiB«^ 
TUi criMinf of mine. 
The winds and ine fairda shall dcBrer 



Ob 



Queen Soheheresade. See Schk- 

HEB£ZADE, QUEEN. 

Quem-biter (kwem'blt'er, 4).' - A fit- 
mous sword of Hako I.' of Norway, 
snmamed ** The Good." 

OHem-bOer of Hakoo Oic Good, 
wherewith at a atroke he hewed 

The mlDstone Uiroiirh and thnra^ 
And Foot-breadth of Thoralf fhe Stmn£ 
Were neither ao braad nor ao kme, 

Noraof 




Que-u'bus, Sgoinoctaal of An 
expression which occurs in Shake- 
speare's '' Twelfth Night " (a. ii., sc 
3) ; but what is meant by it is not 
known. heiA Hunt says, ''some 
^orions torrid zone lying beyond 
uiree o'clock in the morning." See 

PiGKOOBOXITUS. 

Queux. See Kay, Sib. 

Quickly, Mrs. 1. A servant to Dr. 

Caius, in Shakespeare's ''Meity 

Wives of Windsor." 

The controrerBj haa been mmnfained wlfh, 
great wannth; w« leave it with the pmdesi 
leaohition of Doaie ^vtcti^, *'We wfll xmC 
bom onr incan, and a«ad not, indeed, lal ** 

,£dm.Bem. 

2. The hostess of a tavern in East- 
cheap, in the First and Second Parts 
of Shakespeare's '^ King Heniy the 
Fourth." 

Shakeapean knew Innmnenble thiwjgitt 
what men are, and what the worid i8,ana 
what Bienidm at these, from the Itame Qtiietkf 
of modem Eaateheap to tfia Onaarof uicieat 
Rome. Oxr^le. 

Qoitp. A hideous dwarf, full of feroc- 
ity and cunning, in Dickens's " Old 
C"uTiosil7 Shop." 

Quinoe, Peter.- A carpenter, in 

Shakespeare's '* Midsummer-Night'a 

I>ream." 

Thia ia indeed •'rtrr tragical mu1h«** ■• 
Peter QmSmee** plaj-UU baa It; and we wocOd 
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' iioladTfaw «ay perwm irho reads ftnr mbom- 
ment to venttire on it as long as he can pro- 
enra a volume of the Statutes at Large. 

MacauHav, 

Ctuintessenoe, Queen (kwint'ea^ 
enss; /'V. jprcn, k&n/tes^so^fis', 62). 
A character in Rabelais* romance of 
'* Pantagrael ; " represented as ruling 
over the kingdom of Ent^lechie. See 
Entkl&chik. 

Quin'toB Fizlein. The title of a 
romance by Jean Paul Friedrich 
Bicl^ter, and the name of its prin- 
cipal character. 

Fiaacia, like QiiA«ta>.FYKlMn, had *<iMnren- 
nial fire-proof joys, namely, employments.** 

QuI-H'nus. [Lat, from gutru, or 
curis, a Sabine word ngnitying a 
tpfsarman,'] {Rom. Myth.) A name 
given, after his deification, to Rom- 
nlns, the repated founder of Rome. 
See RoMULUB. 

Qnisada (ke-sft'A^ 56). Hie same as 



Don QuixoU, of which name two 
derivations are given. See Don 
Quixote. 



. Nevertheless, noble R— , come In, and 
teke your swt here, between Armado and 
Qmnda: for, in true courtesy, tn gmvUyTm 
nntastic smUing to thyeeif, in courteous Bull- 
ing upon others, in the goodly ornature of 
vell-app^lMl speech, and the commenda- 
tion of wise sentences, thou art nothing infb- 
lior to those accomplished Dons of Spain. 

CharunLeuA, 

Qoizpte, Don. See Don Quixote. 

Quiz'dteoftheNoztli. An appella- 
tion sometimes bestowed upon UharliA 
XII. of Sweden (1682>1718), on ac- 
count of the FBsh impetuosity- of his 
character. Sea Hadxais^ of tbb 

KORTH. 

Quo'tem, Caleb. A parish clerk, and 

a Jack-4it4ill-trades, m Colman's plav 

entitled " The Review, or The Wags 

of Windsor." 

I had sworn to In tiMr«,«nd I determlafd 
to keep my oath, and, like Cdkb QMOfem. to 
** have a place at the review." IT. incihg. 
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Bab6lftls» The iH«gH»i*- See Eng- 
lish Kabklais. 
BabelaU, The Modem. See Mod- 

KKH KaBELAU. 

Beb||»ao (ri-be-ki'no). The name 
of Aigalia'8 steed in Boj«nlo*e '' Or- 
hmdo Innamorato/* 

SS/bff Aurors. A chancter in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth cantoe of 
Byron's ** Don Juan." 

Be^'rent, Sir Oon'dj^. A character 
in Miss Edgeworth's novei, ** Castle 
Backrent. 

Tilra Ar Cimdv Xaekremt la «fa« tde, die 
nfadMna d'Arblijr] •MnriTed her own wmke, 
•Bd oyeriiMrd th* judsmcnt of piMteri^. 

Maccaaag. 

Baipiardk (rftg'nft-rok^ 46). [Old 
Norse Ragnardkr^ twilight of the 
gods.] {Scand. Myth.) The ** last 
day/^ the period of the destroction 
of* the universe, *when the whole 
creation, manldnd, giants, and gods, 
are to perish in a shower of fire and 
blood. Yidar and Yalt alone will 
survive the general conflagration, 
and will reconstruct the universe on 
an imperishable basis. [Written also 
Ragnarock.] 

BeUeide — litfle m Belldde dreamt of it, in 
theae high enterprises — wu ushering in » 
JSomorcflt. or Twilight of the GodS| wUeh, as 
** fYoich Revolution, or Apotheosis of Sans- 
enlottism,'* is now weU Icnown. Carlylc 

Bailroad City. Indianapolis, the cap- 
ital of the State of Indiana, is some- 
times cidled by this name, as being 
the terminus of various railroads. 

Bail-Splitter, The. A popular desig- 
nation of Abraham Lincoln (180^ 
1866), the sixteenth president of the 
United States, who is said to have 
supported himself for one winter, in 
early life, by splitting rails for a 
farmer. 

Bailway King, The. A title popu- 
larly given in England to Mr. George 
Hudson (b. 1800), of York, one of the 
most daring and celebrated specula- 
tors of modem times. He is said to 
have made, in one instance, £100,000 
in one day. Since 1859, he has re- 



nded'oa the Contineiit, in oomptn- 
tively nairow drcumsiances. 

4^ '^ In 1830 he hecanie ehainuoi of 
the Tock and North Midiand Corponr 
tion, and, bj his inde&tie^Ie indastrr 
and his Bhrewdneee in matters of bust* 
DCS*, he soon g^ned an important and 
Influential position as a raxlwaj>man. 
The shaxes in all the fines of wiiicfa he 
WM eludnnan went to a pr tj-mimn ; large 
dividendB w«re dedaxed; ahaxe-holden 
and directors recognized his power.— 
and thns he shortly found himself at the 
head <rf six hundred miles of railwajs, 
and of namerouB new iwcgeeta by means 
ct which paper wealtti coald be created, 
as It were, at pleasure. He held in his 
own hands almost the entire administra* 
tiTS power of the companies over which 
be ineslded; he was chairman, Iward, 
manager, and all. He was voted ]«ai8cs, 
testimonials, and surplus shares aiilw 
liberally ; and scarcely a word against 
him could find a hearing. He was eqaal> 
ly popular outside the circle of railvaj 
proprietors. His. entertainments wne 
crowded ; and he went his round of virits 
among tlie peerage like any prince. Of 
course, Mr. Hudson was a great antboritj 
on railway questions in parliament, to 
which the burgesses of Sander^and had 
sent him. In the session of 1845, when 
he waa at the height of bis pow^, it ms 
triumphantly said of him, that 'be 
walked quietly through parliament witii 
some sixteen railway bills under his ana.' 
But his reign was drawing rapidly to % 
close. The railway mania of 1845 wu 
followed by a sudden reaction. Shares 
went down faster than tbey had gone up ; 
the holders of them hastened to sell, 
In order to aT<dd payment of the calls ; 
and the fortunes of many were utterly 
wrecked. The stockholders were aU 
grievously enraged, and looked abont 
them for a victim. At a railway meeting 
\xi York, some pertiiient questions were 
put to the Bailway King. His replies 
were not satisfactory, and the questions 
were pushed home. Ifr. Hudson became 
confused. A committee erf' investigation 
was appointed, and the gilded idol of the 
railway world was straightway dethroned. 
A howl of execration arose from his de- 
luded followers ; • and those who had 
bowed the lowest before him during bis 
brief reign, hissed the loudest when be 
fell." SmiUs. 

Balph. 1. An Independent clerk, the 
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Attendant of Hudibras, in Butler's 

celebrated burlesque poem. See 

HuDiBKAS. [Called also RalphoJ\ 

Yet he TJobnaon] was himself under the 
tyranny of scruples as unreasoui^ble as those 
or . . « Ralpho. Macamlay. 

2. The name of a spirit formerly 
supposed to haunt printing-houses. 

Baminagrobis (r^t'mc''ni^gro'be')> 
The name of one of the characters 
in Rabelais* romance of " Pantag- 
ruel;" described as an old French 
poet who was almost at death's-door. 
He is said to have been intended for 
Cretin, an author of high repute in 
his own day, though utterly neglect- 
ed by posterity. 

Bamsbottom, Mrs. The imaginary 
author of a celebrated series of letters 
which appeared in the " John Bull," 
a London newspaper, commenced in 
1820. These letters were written bv 
the editor, Theodore Hook, who, fol- 
lowing the example of Smollett's 
Winitred Jenkins, managed by bad 
spelling to excite the merriment usu- 
ally elicited by humorous writing. 

Bandom, Bod'$r-iok. The title of a 
novel by Smollett, and the name of 
its hero, a young Scotsman in quest 
of fortune, who at one time revels in 
prosperity^ and at another is plunged 
into utter destitution. Although he 
is represented as having a dash of 
generosity and good -humor in his 
character, he is equally conspicuous 
for reckless libertinism and mischief, 
— more prone to selfishness and re- 
venue than disposed to friendship or 
gratitude. He borrows the money, 
and wears the clothes, of his simple 
and kind-hearted adherent, Strap^ oy 
whom he is rescued from starvmg, 
and whom he rewards by squander- 
ing his substance, receiving his at- 
tendance as a servant, ana beating 
him when the dice run against him. 

Banker. 1. A yoimg gentleman of 
the town, in Wycherley's comedy of 
" Love in a Wood." 

2. The leading character in Hoad- 
ley's comedy of " The Suspicious 
Husband." 

'phi-el {coUo<i. ra'fel). [Heb., 
remedy or physic of God, in allusion 



to the cures he performed on Saim 
and Tobit.] The name of an angel 
mentioned in the Apocryphal book 
of Tobit as traveling with Tobias 
into Media and back again, and in- 
structing him how to marry Sara, 
•and how to drive away the wicked 
spirit. Milton calls him " the socia- 
ble spirit," and ** the affable archan- 
gel," and represents him as sent by 
God to Adam **to admonish him of 
his obedience, of his free estate, of 
his enemy neiur at hand, who he is, 
and why his enemy, and whatever 
else may avail Adam to know." See 

ASMODEUS. 

B&ph'A^el of Cats. An epithet be- 
stowed upon Godefroi Mind (176S- 
1814), a Swiss painter, famous for his 
skill in painting cats. 

Bare Ben Jonson. A famous ap- 
pellation conferred upon Ben Jonson 
(1574-1637), Uie dramatic poet. It 
is said, that, soon after his death, a 
subscription was commenced for the 

Eurpose of erupting a monument to 
is memory^; but, the undertaking 
having advanced slowly, an eccentric 
Oxforashire squire took the oppor- 
tunity, on passing one day through 
Westminster Abbey, to secure at 
least an epitaph for the poet, by 
giving a mason 18cf. to cut, on the 
stone which covered the grave, the 
words, " rare Ben Jonson." 
Bashleigh (rash^ll). A hypocritical 
and accomplished villain in Sir Wal- 
ter Scott's novel of" Rob Roy ; " one 
of the Obaldistone fiimily. 

Ba'si-el. The name of an angel spok- 
en of in the Talmud as the tutor of 
Adam. 

Bas'se-lfts. The title of a celebrated 
romance by Dr. Johnson, and the 
name of its hero, an imaginary prince 
of Abyssinia. 

Battlin, Jack. A celebrated naval 
character in Smollett's ^* Adventures 
of Roderick Random." 

Ba'vens-wdbd. The hero of Sir 
Walter Scott's novel of *' The Bride 
of Lammermoor;" a Scottish royalist, 
intrepid, haughty, and revengeful. 

Bawhead. In the popular superstition 
of former days, the name of a specter 
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or btigbear. [Called tiao JUtwhead- 

mtd-iMody-iorKf.] 

B«iTuitB awe childrra, and keep fhem in 
Rubjectton, by telling them of Bawhead'ttnd~ 
bloody-honea. Locke. 

In short, he became the bnebear of tverr 
house t and was as eflbctual in frifrhtcning lit- 
tle children into obedience and InrBterics la 
the radonbtable Bawhead-OHd-bioodif-bone* 
^^m^lf- W. Irving. 

Beason, Gk>dde88 of. A personifi- 
cation of those intellectual powers 
which difltinguish man from tne rest 
of the aninud creation ; deified in 1793 
by the revolutionists of France, and 
substituted as an object of worship 
for the divine beings of the Chris- 
tian faith. It was decreed that the 
metropolitan church of Notre - Dame 
sboula be converted into a Temple 
of Reason ; and a festival was insti- 
tuted for the first day of each decade, 
to supersede the Catholic ceremonies 
of Sunday. The first festival of this 
sort was held with great pomp on the 
10th of November. A young woman, 
the wife of Momoro, a well-known 
printer, represented the Goddess of 
Reason. She was dressed in white 
drapery ; an azure mantle hung from 
her shoulders ; and her flowing hair 
was surmounted with the cap of 
liberty. She sat u^on an antique 
seat, entwined with ivy, and borne 
by four citizens. Young girls dressed 
in white, and crowned with roses, 
preceded and followed her. The 
services of the occasion consisted of 
speeches, processions, and patriotic 
hymns. 

Bebecca. A migie assumed by the 
leader of the R^beccaites, a band of 
Welsh rioters, who, in 1843, exas- 
perated by the heavy and vexatious 
tolls to which they were subjected, 
undertook to demolish the gates and 
toll-houses upon the turnpikes in the 
rural districts of Pembrokeshire and 
Caermarthenshire, and who after- 
wanl committed various excesses 
throughout the mining and manufuc- 
turing districts of the principality. 
The crusade had begun as eariy as 
1839, but did not assume the shape 
of a system and organization until 
1843. The name was derived from 
a strange and preposterous appli- 
cation of the following passage in 



GenesU (xxiv. 60):^ "And diey 
blessed Rebekah, and said mifo her, 
... let thy seed possess the gate of 
those which hate them." The cap- 
tain of the rioters disguised himself 
in female apparel, as did his body- 
^ard, who were called his daughters. 
Their marches and attacks wen» al- 
ways made by night. The insurrec- 
tion was ultimately suppressed by the 
police and the military. 

Bebeoca the Jewess. A meek but 
bigh-souled Hebrew maiden in Sir 
S\^lter Scott*8 novel of " Ivanhoc," 
and the actual heroine of the story. 
See RowENA. 

B^oonoiliatign Normande, lia (li 
ri/kftn'se'le-a'se'-On' nor'mond', 62). 
[Fr., the Norman, or feigned, recon- 
ciliation.] {Fr. Bist.) A name given 
to a sudden and brief restoration of 
harmony which was effected in tho 
distracted Legislative Assembly, on 
the 7th of July, 1792, by the Abb6 
Lamourette, a native of Normandy. 
[Called also Le Baiser de Lamou- 
rette.] See Lamourette's Kiss. 

Bed-ooats. The name given by tha 
Americans, in the Revolutionary- 
War, to the British soldiery, in al- 
lusion to their scarlet uniform. 

Bed-oross Elnight. A prominent char- 
acter in Spenser's "Faeiy Queen.*' 
To him was assigned the adventure 
of slaying a dragon, by which the 
kingdom of Una's father was laid 
waste, and his person endangered. 
Una herself had gone to the court of 
the fairy queen to solicit a champion, 
and, at tne commencement or the 
poem, is represented as accompany- 
mg the knight upon his expedition. 
Aner various vicissitudes of fortune, 
the dragon is at last met and comi- 
pletely destroyed; when the knight 
marries Una, and departs to engage 
in other adventures assigned him by 
the fairy queen. 

49" The Red -cross Knight is St. 
George, the patron nunt of England, and, 
hi the obriotia and general interpretation, 
typifies H<^nee8, or the perfection of tbe 
spiritnal man in religion ; bat, in a polit- 
ical and particalar sense, his adventnras 
are intended to shadow fbrth the history 
of the Church of England. 
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Like the Xtd-erou JSUghiy ttaty urge ibeir 
way, 
To lead in memorable triumph home 
Trutli,— their immortal Una. Word$worth. 

Bedeemed Captive. An appellation 
given to the Kev. John Williams 
(1644-1729), a New England clergy- 
man who was made prisoner by the 
French and Indians in 1704, and ob- 
tained his freedom in 1706. He pub- 
lished a narratiye of his experiences 
under the title of *^ The I^edeemed 
Captive." 

Bed^&unt/let, Sir Edward Hugh. 

One of the principal characters in 
Sir Walter Scott's novel of the same 
name ; a political enthusiast and Jac- 
obite, who scruples at no means of 
upholding the cause of the Pretender, 
and filial^ accompanies him into ex- 
' lie. He IS represented as possessing 
the power of contorting his brow into 
a terrific frown, which made distinct- 
ly visible the figure of a horseshoe, 
£he fatal mark of his race. 

Bed Man. [Fr. Homme BougeJ] 1. 
In the popular superstition of France, 
and especially of Brittany, a demon 
of tempests, who commands the ele- 

. ments, and precipitates into the waves 
the voyager who seeks to molest the 
solitude which he loves. It is said 

. to be a popular belief in France, that 
a noysterious little Red Man appeared 
to Napoleon, and foretold his reverses. 
2. A name given, on account of 
his copper-colored skin, to the Ameri- 
can Indian. 

Bed Bepublioans. See Kepubli- 
CANS, Red. 

Bed Biding^hood. See Little Red 

RiDINO-HOOD. 

Bed Boae. A popular designation of 
the house of Lancaster, from its em- 
blem, a red rose. 

Beekie, Auld. See Auld Reekib. 

Be'sl^. An unnatural daughter of 

^ Lear, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 

that name. See Lear. 

** Father I madam." stdd the stranger; **they 
think no mora of their fiUher than Jtegttn or 
Qmicra." Sir W. Scott. 



(r4n'yo,78). [It, kingdom.] A 

name given to Naples by way of 

distinction among the Italian States. 

Are our wiser heads leaning towards allianoe 



with tiie Pope and the Jlegmtf, er are fhej in> 
dining their ears to the orators of France and 
Milan Y Mn. Lewes C* George EUot "). 

Beign of Terror. {Fr.Eist.) A term 
applied to a period of anarchy, blood- 
shed, and confiscation, in the time of 

• the first Revolution, during which the 
country was imder the swav of the 
actual terror inspired by the fero- 
cious me^isures of its goVemora, on 
which they depended for the sup- 
port of their authority. It began af- 
ter the fall of the Girondists, May 31, 
1793, and extended to the overthrow 
of Robespierre and his accomplices, 
July 27, 1794. Thousands oi persons 
were put to death during this short 
time. 
Be'mus. In Roman legendary histo- 
ry, the twin brother of Romulus, by 
whom he was killed for leaping in 
scorn over the walls of Rome, when 
they were building. 

Ben'ard. A name given to a fox in 
fables or familiar ttdes and in poetr}'. 
It is derived from the celebrated 
German beast-epic (**Thier-epo8") 
entitled " Reinecke Fuchs," or " Rein- 
hard Fuchg," which is a satire on 
the state of society in Germany dur- 
ing the Middle Ages and the feudal 
regime, originated at an unknown 
period among the Frankish tribes, 
and first made known through the 
medium of a Low German version m 
the fifteenth century. Written also 
Reynard.] 

49* This remarkable poem contsini a 
humorous account of the adTentures of 
. Benard the Fox at the court of King 
Nodal (the lion); and it exhibits tha 
cunning of the former, the means which 
he adopted to rebut the charges made 
against him, and the hypocrisy and lies 
by which he contrived to gain the &Tor 
of his sovereign, who lofCded him with 
honors. The plot turns chiefly on the 
long struggle between Renard and his 
uncle Isengrin, the wolf, who typifies the 
feudal baron, as Renud»do«B the Church. 
Renard is swayed by a constant impulse 
to deceive and victimize every body, 
whether friend or fbe, but especially Isen- 
grin; and, though the latter frequently 
reduces him to the greatest straits, he 
generally gets the better of it in the end. 

Benatdt (re-no' ). An a|?ed, sangui- 
nary, and lustful conspirator in Ot- 
way's " Venice Preserved." 
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Each mMi ladnlcM In hU peenlltr nropen* 
riUet. •* Shed MoSl enough," cries old Ite- 
Mwtt. ** Be juit, IM hunume, be mereiAU," 
uyt Bnahe. ^Aed. 

BenA (r^-nft^, 81). The title of a ro- 
mance by rran^ois Ken^, Vixcount 
de ChAteaubriand (176ft-1848), and 
the name of its hero, a man in whom 
social inaction, blended with a proud 
ncom resulting from a consciousness 
of superior senius. has produced a 
peculiar and morbid bitterness of 
spirit. 

Ben'tow-el, ICr. Jabaah. A "pre- 
cious'* covenanting preacher men- 
tioned in Sir Walter Scott's novel of 
** Waveriey." See Gowkthbapple, 
Haistek. 

Bepublio, Heir of the. See Heir 
OF THE Republic. 

Bepublioan Queen. An appellation 

fiven to Sophie Charlotte, wife of 
rederick I., king of Prussia, "a 
fiuned queen and lady in her day." 

Bepublioana, Black. A nickname 
given by the pro-slavery or " conserv- 
ative " party in the United States to 
the members of the ** Republican " 
party, which was oiganized to pre- 
vent the introduction of slavery mto 
the national Territories, and to con- 
fine it to the States, where it had* an 
acknowledged legal existence. 

Bepublioans, Bed. A sobriquet 
given by the French to those who are 
bent upon maintaining extreme re- 
publican doctrines, even at the ex- 
pense of blood. 

Besolute, Tbe. A surname assumed 
b^ John Florio (d. 1625), the philolo- 
gist and lexicographer. Shakespeare 
ridiculed him in the character of 
Holofemes, the pedantic schoolmaster 
in " Love's Labor 's Lost," and in the 
character of Don Adriano de Armado, 
the vaporing and ridiculous Spaniard, 
in the same play. See iwfra^ 1. 

Besolute l^ootor. 1. An appellation 
given to Durand, or Durandus, a 
scholastic philosopher of the Middle 
Ages. " Resolute " is here used in 
the sense of resolving, explaining, or 
interpreting. See Most Resolute 
Doctor. 
2. A title bestowed upon John 



Bacontfaorp, Bacondorp, or Bacon 
(d. 1346), a distinguished medias^al 
schoolman, on account of the readi- 
ness and skill with which he decided 
controverted questions. 

Beatitution, Bdict o£ See Edict 
Of Restitution. 

Bestorer of Famaaans. [Sp. i2es- 
tauradov del Partuuo,] A title given 
by his admiring countrymen to Don 
Juan Melendez Yaldes (1754-1817), 
a veiy distinguished Spanish poet, 
who has had great influence on the 
literature of h» countrv. 

BeTiew, Breeohea. See Brkbghes 
Review. 

Beview, Hy Grandmother's. See 
Grandmother's Review, Mt. 

Bej^-nal'do. A servant to PoloniuSy 
in Shakespeare's " Hamlet" 

Bdyn'ard. See Rekard. 

Bliad'i-man'thuaCrad'-). [Gr.'Fatm^ 
liav9o9.'\ {Or. ^ Rom. Myth.) A 
son of Jupiter and Europa, brother 
of Minos, and king of Lvcia. He 
was so renowned for his justice and 
equity, that, after death, he was made 
one of the three judges in the under- 
worid. 

Bhe'l (re'i). [Gr. '?«'«, Tea.] ( Gr. 
4" kom. Mffth.) Another name for 
Cyffele, See Cybele. 

Bhe'sua (reM- [Gr. 'P)r<roc.] (Gr. 4- 
Bom. Myth.) A warlike king of 
Thrace, who marched to the assist- 
ance of Priam when the Trojan war 
broke out, but was robbed of his 
horses and killed, on the night of his 
arrival, by Diomed and Ulysses, who 
wished to prevent the fulfillment of a 
prophecy that Troy should never be 
taken, if the horses of Rhesus drank 
the waters of Xanthus and grazed 
on the Trojan plains. 

Bbo'dy, liittle (ro'dl). A popular 
designation of Rhode Island, the 
smallest of the United States. 

• 

Biociardetto(rit'^haf-det'to, 102). A 
son of A^rmon, and brother of Brada- 
mante, m Ariosto's " Orlando Fuii- 
oso." 

Bag'dmn Fun^-doa. 1. A char- 
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. acter in Heniy Carey*s play entitled 
** Chrononhotonthologos." 

2. A nickname given by Sir 
Walter Scott to John Ballantyne 
(1776-1821), his friend and partner 
in the publishing house of **John 
Ballantyue & Company." Lockhart 
says of him: ^*Ue Vad a quick, 
active, intrepid little fellow; and in 

. Bociety so very lively and amusing, 
80 full of fun and mierriment, such a 
thoroughly light-hearted droll, all 
over quaintness and humorous mim- 
icry, and moreover sudi a keen and 
skillful devotee to all manner of field- 
sports, from fox-hunting to badger- 
baiting inclusive, that it was no 

. wonder he should have made a fa- 
vorable impression on Scott." See 
Aldibobontephoscophornio. 

'Biffolette (re'go'lef). The name of 
a female character in Eugene Sue^s 
"Mysteries of Paris." It has ac- 
quired a proverbial currency, and is 
used as a synonym of grisette, 

Bim'tndn. (Myth.) A god of the 
Syrians, generally thought to have 
been the same as Baal, See Baal. 

Him followed Rimmon, whose delis^htftil seat 
WoB tiir Damascud, on the fertile bonks 
Of Abbana and Fhaiphar, lucid streamii. 

MiltOH. 

Banaldo (re-nftl'do). TFr. Benaud, 
Lat. Rinaldus^ Reginatdus.'] 1. A 
famous warrior, violent, headstrong, 
and unscrupulous, but of great gal- 
lantry, ingenuity, and generosity, in 
Tapso's ** Gerusalemme Liberata," 
Pulci's " Morgan te Maggiore," Bo- 
jardo*8 " Orlando Innamorato," Ari- 
osto's " Orlando Furioso," and other 
romantic tales of Italy and France. 
He was a son of the great Duke 
Aymon, and cousin to Orlando, and 
one of the most renowned of Charle- 
magne's paladins. Having, in a trans- 
port of rage, killed Charlema^e's 
nephew Berthelot by a blow with a 
chess-board, he was, with all his 
family except his father, banished 
and outlawed. After various adven- 
tures and disasters, he went to the 
Holy Land, and, on his return, suc- 
ceeded in making peace with the 
emperor. Angelica, the lovelv infidel 
princess, fell madly in love with him; 



but he could not endure her, and, 

while kings and nations were warring 

only for her, he turned a deaf ear to 

her prayers, and left her to dcpldre 

her unrequited love. See Akoeuca, 

Armida. 

We Btare at a dra|;o<m who has killed fhre* 
French cuirasBien as a prodigy; yet we read, 
without the least disguat, how Godfrey slew 
his thoiuanda, and BiiuUdo his ten thousands. 

Macauiay. 

2. Steward to the Countess of 
Rousillon, in Shakespeare's " All *s 
WeU that Ends WeU." 

RingiTig Island. A name given to 
England, on account of the music of 
its many bells. 

49-* " From very early ages, England 
has been famoas for its bells ; so much 
so, that Britain was known even in Saxon 
times as *The Ranging Island.' " Lower. 

Blppach, Hans von. See Hans von 
Rippach. 

Bip Van Winkle. See Winkle, 
Rip Van. 

Biquet with the Tuft (re'ki). [Fr. 
Hiquet a la HonppeA A prince of 
surpassing ugliness, out of great wit 
ana good sense, upon whom a fairy 
bestowed the power of communicat- 
ing these gifts to the person he should 
love best. Becoming enamored of a 
very beautiful but excessively stupid 
princess of a neighboring country, he 
makes her, by the exercise oi his 

. power, altogether clever and charm- 
ing; while she, in return, and by the 
exercise of a like power bestowed 
upon her by the same fairy, makes 
him become the handsomest man in 
the world. 

Bobber Synod. [Gr. 2vvodo« kriirrpi- 
ici;.] {Ecclegiasiical Bigt.) A name 
given by the Greeks to a council 
convokecl at Ephesus, by the em- 
peror Theodosius, in the year 449. 
The name was intended to signify 
that every thing was carried in it by 
fraud ana violence ; but, as has been 
justly said, it would be equally appli- 
cable to many councils of subsequent 
times. 

Bobert the Devil. [Vr.JUcbeHlelHa- 
hie.] 1. The hero of an old French 
metrical romance of the thirteenth 
century, the same as Robert, first Duke 
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of Nomumdj, wbo beeune an cariy 
object of legeDdaiy scandal. Having 
been given over to the Devil before 
birth, he ran a career of cmelties and 
. crimes unparalleled, till he was mi- 
raculously reclaimed, whereupon he 
did penance by livinsr among the 
dogs, became an exemplary Christian, 
and married the emperor's daugh- 
ter. It is thought in Normandy 
that his wandering ghost is doomed 
to eziuate his cnmes until the day 
of juc(gment. In the fonrteeath cen- 
tttiy, me romance above mentioned 
was turned into prose, and of the 
prose story two translations were 
made into English. There was also 
a miracle play on the same subject 
The opera of '' Kobert le Diable " was 
competed by Meyerbeer, in 1826. 

2. The same name was populariy 
given to Robert Fran9ois Damiens 
(1714r^l757), noted for his attempt to 
assassinate Louis XV. 

Hobin Bluestaring. A nickname 
given to Sir Robert Walpole (1676- 
1745), by contemporary political op- 
ponents, in allusion to his blue ribbon 
as a knight of the Garter. 

Bobin dea Boia (ro^baB^ dft bw5, 62). 
[Fr.] In Germany, a mysterious 
hunter of the forest (See Frei- 
SCHUTZ.) Robin des Bois occurs in 
one of Eugene Sue's novels " as a 
well-known mythical character whose 
name is employed bv French mothers 
to frighten their children." 

Bobin Goodfellow. See Goodfbi/- 

LOW, ROBIK. 

Bobin Ghray. See Grat, Auld 
Robin. 

Bobin Hood. A famous English out- 
law, whose exploits are the subject 
of many old ballads and tradition- 
aiy stories, but of whose actual exist- 
ence little or no evidence can be dis- 
covered. Various periods, ranging 
from the time of Richard I. to near 
the end of the reign of Edward II., 
have been assigned as the age in 
which he lived. He is usually de- 
cribed as a j'eoman, and his chief 
residence is said to have been the 
forest of Sherwood, in Kottingham- 
shire. Of his followers, the most 



noted an LitHe John; his chaplain, 
Friar Tuck ; and his paramour, named 
Marian. Ail the popular legends ex- 
tol his personal courage, his gener- 
osity, his humanity, and his skill in 
archeiy. His conduct in many re- 
spects resembled that of a feudal i<mi. 
He robbed the rich only, and ga^e 
freely to the poor, prote<^ng the 
needy, and also the lair sex, whose 
wrongs he undertook to aven^. He 
was particulariy fond of pillaging' 
prelates. 

49* The principal fakcidents of his his- 
tory are to be found In Stow, and in Bit- 
son's " Robin Hood, a CoUection of all 
the Ancient Poems, Sonpt, and Ballada 
now extant, relatiog to that cekbrafed 
SngUflh Ontlaw," 8to, London, 1795. 
Pr^bEod to this collection.are '^ Historical 
Anecdotes " of the lift of Kobin Hood, am. 
accnmnlationof all the notices respectiiig 
the outlaw that the compiler's reading 
had discovered in manoscripts or printed 
books. Yarioas and widely different hy- 
potlteses have been advanced cmiceming 
Robin Hoodf and his claim to be conrid- 
ered a real historical personage. These 
are well stated, and are investigated with 
entire candor and much acuteness of 
critidsm, in the elaborate Introduction 
to the fifth volume of the *' Ifinglish and 
Scottish Ballads," edited by Pzolessor 
Francis J. Child (Boston, 1857). 

BDt chief, beside the bntts, there stand 
Bold Jiobm Hood and all his band. — 
Friar Tuck, with quartei^staffand cowl. 
Old SeathelookCL with his snrly scowl. 
Maid Marian, mr as ivoiy bone. 
Scarlet, and Mutch, and little John. 

^W. Seott. 

The Duke of Mariborough, tiie Duke of 
Cumbertand, the Marquis of Granby, hare 
ftourished upon sign-posts, and liave fiided 
there; so have their compel:*. Prince Eueena 
and Prince Ferdinand. Bodney and MeiBon 
are fltding, and the time is not fiur distrnt 
when WMlington also will have had his day. 
But while England shall be England, Robok 
Mood will be a popular name. So/uthty, 

Bob'in-aon, Jack (-sn). A name used 
in the phrase, '* Before one could say 
Jack Kobinson," — a saying to ex- 
press a very short time ; said by Grose 
to have originated from a very vol- 
atile gentleman of that appellation 
who would call on his neighbors and 
be gone before his name could be an- 
nounced. The following lines " from 
an old play *' are elsewhere given aa 
the origmal phrase : — 

*'A warke it ys as easie to be doone, 
A> tys to saye, Jsdbe / rdbiga en.*' 
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The expresBion has be^ erroneoosly 
connected with one John Robinson 
(1727-1802), of Appleby, Westmore- 
land, who, in a surprisingly short 
time, rose from obscurity to wealth 
and power, becoming an influential 
memoer of parliament, secretary to 
the treasurj', surveyor -general of 
His Majesty's woods and forests, &c. 

An' operation In comparison to fho celerity 
of which a pig's whisper is an age, and the 

Sronunciation of the mystic worda **Jack 
'.obinton " a lifl^-Iong tadc Saia. 

Bobinson, Prosperity. See Pbos- 
PERiTT Robinson. 

Bobinson Orusoe. See Crusoe, 
Robinson. 

Bobin the Devil. [Fr. Robert le 
Diablc] Robert, the first Duke of 
Normandy ; — so sumamed " for his 
monstrous birth and behavior.*' See 
Robert the Devil. 

Bob Boy. [That is, Robert the Red.] 
A nickname popularly given to a cel- 
ebrated Highland freebooter, whose 
true name was Robert Macgregor, 
but who assumed that of Campbell, 
on account of the outlawry of the 
clan Macgregor by the Scottish par- 
liament, in 1662. He is the hero of 
Sir Walter Scott's novel entitled 
"Rob Roy." 

A fiimous man Is Robin Hood, 
The £ng1ish ballad-singer's joy 1 
And Scotland has a thief as rood. 
An outiaw of as daring mood; 
She has her brave £oo Boy I 

WordnDorth. 

Brilliant and handsome though Peschiera 
be. Lord L'Estrange, like Rob Roy Macsregur, 
1b ** on his native heath," and has the decided 
-advantage over the forngner. 

Sir B. Bulwer Lytton. 

Bod'f r-i'so. A Venetian gentleman, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of )^ Othel- 
lo;" represented as the dupe of lago. 

BodL'o-mdnt, or Bodomonte (r^d-o- 
m^n'tft)* [That is, one who rolls 
away mountains, from Prov. It. roda- 
re, to roll away or forward, from Lat 
rotn^ a wheel, and It wuw/e, Lat. 
mons^ a mountain.! A famous Moor- 
ish hero in Bojarao*s " Orlando In- 
namorato " and Ariosto's " Orlando 
Furioso;" represented as a king of 
Algiers, and the bravest, fiercest, 
and wildest of all warriors. His 
name is generally used to stigmatize 



a boaster, and from it we derive the 
word rodonwntade. 

He vapored; but, being pretty Bbarply adl- 

monisheu, he quickly became mild and calm, 
—a posture ill becoming such a Hodomont. 

Sir T. UerberU 

Boe, Bl chard. A . merely nominal 
defendant in actions of ejectment; 
usually coupled with the name of 
John Doe, See Doe, John. 

We need hardly say, therefore, that, in Am 
present instance, M. Perier is merely a Rich- 
ard Roe, — that his name Is used for the sole 
purpose of brinj^ing MacchiaveUi into coisrt» 
— and tlut he will not be mentioned in any 
subsequent stage of the proceedings. 

Jfoeotdoy. 

Bo-ge'ro (9). 1. See Rugoiero. 
2. A gentleman of Sicilia, in Shake- 
speare's " Winter's Tale.'* 

Bois Faineants, lies. See Fai- 

NiANTS, LeS RoIS. 

Bolster Doister, Balph. The sub- 
ject and the title of the earliest 
English comedy, the production of 
Nicholas Udall,* in the sixteenth cea- 
tury. 

Boiand. One of the Twelve Peers 
of Charlemagne, and his supposed 
nephew, warden of the marches of 
Bnttany, and the hero of many a 
romantic tale. He is said to have 
been killed in 778, at Roncesvalles^ 
or Roncesveaux, where the rear or 
Charlemagne's army was cut off by 
some revolted Gascons on its return 
from a successful expedition into 
Spain, — a circumstance which has 
been magnified by poets and roman- 
cers into a " dolorous rout " of Charle- 
magne '''• with all his peerage." See 
Orlando and Rowland. [Written 
also Rowland and Orlando.] 

9^ According to Pulci, Charlemagne's 
warriors were decoyed into the pass of 
RoDoesyalles, where they were set upon 
by three armieB of the Saracens, while 
Charlemagne himself remained at St. 
Jean Pied de Port, a few miles distant, . 
whither he had come to receive prom- 
ised tribute from Marsiglio, or Marsilias, 
the Saracen king. The French knights 
performed prodigies of valor, but the bat- 
tle went against them. Roland was acci- 
dentally, but fatally, wounded by his 
friend Olirer, who had himself reoeired a 
death-blow, and was blinded with his own 
blood. Roland now sounded his marvel- 
ous horn, which was to give Charle- 
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noUc* of hU prril, tod wllh taeh 
», thiit, mt Um tiiinl blo^t, it brok« in 
two. OT«r all Um uuum ol Uie batUtt, tbe 
bora «M h«ttrd m* If It bad bMO a roice 
from th« otber world. Bird* Ml doad at 
tb« wand, and ib« whole Saracen arm/ 
4rew back in terror, while CharlemafDO 
board It at St. %lean Pied de Port, and 
ttnderotood at ooee that bo wan the victim 
of troacborjr. It it aJM rocorded that 
BoUod, wiiibing to prvvent hto wonder- 
Ail •wurd Durandal (nee Dueamdal) from 
fklllng Into the baiid« of the cnomy, 
■Dioto It upon a rocli near him, making 
a monntrout flMuro therrin (the cel^ 
bratml '' Brftcho de Roland," a dc«p do- 
fllo in tbe rrvHt of the PyrencM from 200 
to 300 (eot in width, between prccipitoua 
roclu rising to a height of firom 900 to 
600 feet), while the i>word romained on- 
itOuntd. Boo Marsiouo. 

Oh fbr one Mwt of that dread horn. 
On Kontanblan echoen borne, 

Which to King Charlm did come, 
When Roland hrnvc, and Olivier, 
And evrry paladin and peer, 

On RLBcesvaUes died I Sir W. SeoU. 

Tben would I lefk the ^renean breach 
Which Rokmd clora wim huge two-handed 

•way. 
And to the enormoua labor left his name. 
Where unremitting froata the rocky creacent 
bleach. Wordsworth. 

Bolftnd of the Army. [Fr. Roland 
(TArnieeA A sobriquet of Loais 
Vincent Joseph Le Blond, Comte de 
Saint Ililaire (1766-1809), a French 
general distinguished for his valiant 
And chivalrous conduct. 

Bomaxi j$.-gtail1d9. A surname of 
SiciniuB Dentatus (405 b. c), be- 
stowed upon him on account of his 
braver}'. 

Bo'zne-o. In Shakespeare^s tragedy 
of " Romeo and Juliet,'* a son of 
Montague, in love with Juliet, the 
daughter of Capulet. Between the 
two nouses of Montague and Capulet 
there existed a dead^ feud. 

Boxn'a-lu8. In the legendary history 
of Rome, the son of Mars and a vestal 
named Silvia. He was thrown into 
the Tiber, together with his twin 
brother Remus, by his uncle, but was 
washed ashore, suckled by a she- 
wolf, found and adopted by a shep- 
herd, and 6nallv became the founder 
and first king of Rome. After a reign 
of thirt^-«even years, he was sudden- 
ly earned off to' heaven by his father 



Han, At he was reviewiiig the peo- 
ple near tbe marsh of Capra, and 
was tbencelbith worshiped under the 
pame of Quirintu. Another form of 
tbe tradition represents Romulus as 
a tyrant, and relates that the senators, 
discontented with his oppressive rule, 
murdered him during the darkness of 
a tempest, cut up his body, and car- 
ried home the mangled pieces under 
their robes. 

Bon. The name of Arthur*s lance, 
which was " hard, broad, and fit for 
slaughter." See Picidwik. [Writ- 
ten also Rone.] 

Bonoesrallei, Battle of (ron'se-val'- 
less, or rdn-thes-vil'yes). See Bo- 
land, Marsiglio. 

Bondibilia (ron-dib^-lis; Fr. pron, 
r^n^de^be'le', 62). A physician con- 
sulted by Panurge, in Rabelais' ro- 
mance of " Pantagruel." See Pa- 
nurge. 

Bopemaker, The BeautiAil. [Fr. 
La BelU Cordiere.] A sobriquet 

fiven to Louise Lab^ (1526-1566), a 
rench poetess who wrote in three 
different languages, and who was 
distinguished for her extraordinary 
courage at the siege of Perpignan. 
She married £nneniond Perrin, a rich 
merchant, and a rope manufacturer. 

Bop'fr, Mistress. A cant name 
oven in the British navy to the 
" Roval Marines." 

Boque Gxiinart (ro^kft ge-naftO' A 
famous freebooter introduced hj Cer- 
vantes into " Don Quixote." His true 
name was Pedro Rocha Guinarda, and 
he was one of the principal leaders 
of a great band of roobers who levied 
shameful contributions all over the 
mountainous districts of Catalonia, 
about the time when " Don Quixote " 
was written. 

Bo§'&-IInd. 1. The poetic name of 
a youthful mistress of Spenser. She 
is described by him as of great beauty, 
and as occupying a position of honor 
and dignitv, though her parentage 
was humble. In the *^ Shepherd's 
Calendar," he bewails her ill usage, 
and, in the sixth book of the " Faery 
Queen," — where she is undoubtedly 
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intended bv Mirabel, — he retaliates 
it. Her real name was long unknown ; 
but within a few years it has been 
proved that she was Rose Daniel, 
sister of Samuel Daniel, the poet, and 
that she married John Florlo (see Don 
• Adriano de Armado, and Holo- 
FBRNES, 3) in preference to Spenser. 
Rosalinde reads, anagrammatically. 
Rose D^id ; for, according to Cam- 
den, " a letter may be doubled, re- 
jected, or contrariwise, if the sense 
fall aptly;" we thus get rid of the 
redundant e, and have a perfect ana- 
gram. 

2. A daughter of the exiled duke, 
in Shakespeare's " As You Like It." 

4^ '' Rosalind . . . has vivacity and 
wit enough to captivate those who like a 
woman of spirit ; and yet with this there 
Is interwoven so much womanly tender- 
ness and delicacy, she is, in her gayest 
moods, so truly, sometimes so touchingly, 
feminine, that she wins more admirers 
ttian she dazzles." R. G. White. 

Bos'$-lXne, or Bog^line. 1. A lady 
attending on the princess of France, 
in Shakespeare's " Love's Labor 's 
Lost" 

2. A scornful lady, for whom Romeo 
entertained a dreamy and fanciful 
passion before he fell in love with 
J uliet, who was in every respect her 
opposite. See Romeo. 

Bosamond, Fair. See Fair Rosa- 
mond. 

Bo'sen-crantz (ro'zn-krants). The 
name of a courtier, in Shakespeare's 
tragedy of " Hamlet.' ' 

Bosl-olear. A character in the 
" Mirror of Knighthood." See Don- 

ZEL DEL PHEBO. 

Bosl-phele. Princess of Armenia, a 
ladv of surpassing beauty, but insen- 
sible to the power of love, represented 
by Gower, m his " Confessio Aman- 
tis,"as reduced to obedience to Cupid 
by a vision which befell her on a 
May-day ramble. 

Boss, Man of. See Man of Ross. 

Boubign^* Julie de (zhU^e' da 
roo'ben'yft', 34). The title of a novel 
by Henry Mackenzie, and the name 
of its heroine. 

BoTi^h. and Beady. A sobriquet 



given to General Zachanr Taylor 
(1790-1850), twelfth president of the 
United States, as expressive of prom- 
inent traits in his character. 

Bound Table. 1. A huge circular 
marble table, at which, according to 
the old romancers, King Arthur and 
his knights were accustomed to sit. 
It was originally the property of 
Uther Pendragon, for whom it w^as 
made by the sorcerer Merlin ; it 
afterward belonged to Leodegrance, 
king of Camelard, and came to 
Arthur as the portion of his wife 
Guinever, the daughter of that mon- 
arch. It was said to have been mod- 
eled afler one established by Joseph 
of Arlmathea in imitation of that 
which Jesus had used at the Last 
Supper. Ever^ knight had his seat, 
with his name inscribed on it in let- 
ters of gold. Some say there were 
only thirteen seats around it, in mem- 
ory of the thirteen apostles. Twelve 
only were occupied, and by knights 
of the highest fame. The thirteenth 
represented the seat of the traitor Ju- 
das. According to others, there were 
seats for fifty, sixty, a hundred, or a 
hundred and fifty; and an empty 
place — called " the perilous siege *' 
or seat — was left for the sangreal. 

49* '' King Arthur stablished aU hlfl 
knights, and gave them lands that were 
not rich of land, and charged them never 
to do outrage nor murder, and alway to 
flee treason. Also, by no means to be 
cruel, but to give mercy unto him that 
asked mercy, upon pain of forfeiture of 
their worship, and lordship of King Ar- 
thur, for evermore, and alway to do ladies, 
damoeels, and gentlewomen succor upon 
pain of death. Also, that no man take 
no battaales in a wrong quarrel for no 
. law, nor for worldly goods. Unto this 
were all the knights sworn of the Round 
T{kble, both old and young." 

Idorte d* Arthur. 



The more celebrated members of 
this order were, Meliadus, Ban^ Bohort, 
Caradoe, Ryence, Pharamond, Lancelot 
du Lac, Gawain, Tristram, Hector de 
Harys, Bliomberis, Gaheris, Kay, Sagra- 
mour le Desirus, Morhault, Agravaine, 
Mordred, Dodynas le Sauvage, Dynadam, 
Perceval, Galahad, Driam, Palamedes, 
Amoral of Wales, Yvain, Ozanna, Per* 
saunt of Inde(called " of Inde," notes be- 
ing an Indian, but from the color he wore, 
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aaiMlf , dttrtc blw). Torrcc IatsIim, <te- 

r«th, PeUeatf, Biuudil«3«, Ucdirerv, Colgr*- 
T4noe, La4yDM| iroouitde, Uoo«l, Lucim. 

yy This »iiei«nt ord«r of knighthood 
WM ravlTei by Edward III. at Wiudsor, 
vpoa N«w-Y»ir'« d«y, 1^44, ia order to 
dn« fch0 butt aoldien of Europn Into hM 
latttras^ with a ?lew to the ^ecorery of 
FrAiiee, which deaoended to him lu right 
of hU mother. A huge round table is 
•till praMrred In Winchester castle as 
the Identical one around which King Ar- 
thur and his knights were accustomed to 
•It. The tradition that it U such dates 
back to the beginning of the twelfth c«n- 
ioiy. 

**For his own part," he iidd, **and in the 
land where he was bred, men would at soon 
take for their mark KinK Arthur'a Jiovnrl Ta- 
W«, which held BlxtyknighUaronndlt." 

oif rf • SCOttm 

2. A Mmilar table said by French 
and Italian romancers to have been 
constructed or instituted by Charle- 
magne in imitation of that of King 
Arthur. 

Boustem (roos'tem). A famous half- 
m3rthical Persian hero, another Her- 
cules, who is said to have lived in 
the sixteenth centuri', and to have 
been a descendant of the celebrated 
Djamshid. Marvelous exploits arc 
ascribed to him, such as the killing 
of a thousand Tartars at one blow, 
the vanquishment of dragons and 
devils, the capture of whole cities, and 
the like. [Written also Rustara, 
Boustam, Rostam.] 

B6w-e'nft. A Saxon princess, ward of 
Cedric of Rotherwood, in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel of *^ Ivanhoe," of which 
she is the nominal heroine. See 
Rebecca the Jewess. 

Bdwl^nd. Another orthography of 
Roland^ one of the most famous of 
Charlemagne's Twelve Peers. To 
give one " a Rowland for an Oliver " 
18 an old and proverbial expression 
used to signif}' the matching of one 
incredible lie with another. Oliver 
was also one of Charlemagne's pal- 
adins; and the exploits of these re- 
nowned heroes are rendered ridicu- 
lously and equally extravagant by 
the old romancers. See Roland and 
Oklando. 

I promiBe yon that he gave my termasant 
kinsman a " ^uid pro quo,"— a Rowland for 



hie (Woer, •• (he Tulgv ley, allnding to th* 
two celebrated p«ladui« oi' Cbarlemap ue. 

air ^,6eoU. 

BowO^d, Ohilde. The hero of an 
old bcottish ballad, of which only a 
fragment has been preserved; the 
youngest brother of the fair Burd 
Helen, and the same as Jioiand, or . 
Orlando^ the famous paladin. Guided 
by Merlin, he undertakes the perilous 
task of bringing back his sister from 
Klfland, whither she had been carried 
by the fairies. See Bukd Helen 
and Roland. 

CAtZcte Bovolaatd to the dark tower came- 

iQwiied by SItakO 

B6i^le7, Thomas. The name of a 
fictitious priest of Brbtol, pretended 
by Chatterton to have lived in the 
reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV., 
ana to have written several remark- 
able poems, of which Chatterton him- 
self was really the author. 

Boyalist Butcher. [Fr. Le Boucher 
Hoyiliste.] A sobriquet given to 
Blaise de Montluc (1502-1527), a 
French captain distinguished for his 
cruelties to the Protestants in the 
time of Charles IX. 

fioyal Martyr. Charles I. of l^n^- 
land, who was beheaded Jan. 30, 
1649, in pursuance of the sentence of 
death pronounced against him by the 
High Court of Justice, on the 27th 
of the same month. 

liVe are at a loss to conceive how the same 
persons, who, on the 6tli of November, thank 
God for wonderfullv conducting hia Bervant 
Kins William, and for making ^1 opposition 



fdl before him until he became our king and 

f:ovemor, can, on the SOtli of January, con- 
rive to be ofiwid that the blood of the Jtopal 
Martyr may be visited on themselves and 
their children I Macaulaif. 

"Royal 'Prentioe in the Art of Poe- 
try. A name given to himself by 
James I. of England, who wrote a 
great many miserable roundels, bal- 
lads, sonnets, and other pieces of 
verse. His first publication was a 
collection of poems, under the title 
of " The Essays of a Prentice in the 
Divine Art of Poesy " (4to, 1584). 

Boyal Psalmist. A designation oft- 
en applied to King David, the reputed 
author of most of the compositions 
known as " The Psalms." 

Boz^'I-iuui'te. [Sp. Jtodnante^ from 
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rocin, a small, jaded horse, a cart- 
horse, and ante J before, formerly.] 
The name given by Don Quixote to 
his celebrated steed. {See Von 
Quixote. 



.^^ ** He next visited his hone, which, 
though he had more corners tbau a real 

- (being as lean as GooneUa's, that tantum 
pellis et ossa fuit), ueyertUeless, in his 
eye appQ^red iufinicely preferable to Alex- 
ander's Bucephalus, or the Cid's Bavieca. 
Four days he consumed in inventing a 
name for this remarkable steed. . . . 
After having chosen, rejected, amended, 
tortured, and revolved a world of names 
in his imagination, he fixed upon Rozi- 
nanUy — an appellation, in his opinion, 
lofty, sonorous, and expressive not only 
of his former, but likewise of his pres- 

' ent, situation, which entitled him to the 
preference overall other horseS under the 
sun. Cervantis^ D^ans. 

In short, bid Bozmante cKange with Pegar 
BUS, and you do no more than Mr. Vane's 
letter held out to Triplet C. Beadt. 

Biibezahl (ru'bi-tsM, 51, 70). The 
name of a* famous spirit of the Eie- 
sengebirge in Germany, correspond- 
ing to the Puck of England. He is 
celebrated in innumerable sagas, bal- 
lads, and tales, and represented under 
the various forms of a miner, hunter, 
monk, dwarf, giant, &c. He is said 
to aid the poor and oppressed, and 
shows benighted wanderers their 
road, but wages incessant war with 
the proud and wicked. The origin 
of the name is obscure. See Num- 
ber Nip. 

Hood abounding in gloomy valleys, intri- 
cate rock-labyrinOis, haunts of spnte Riibe- 
xahly Bomrces of the Elbe, and I know not 
what. Carlyle. 

R{L'bi-c5zi. The ancient name of a 
small stream — thought to be the 
modem Fisatello — which formed the 
boundary between Italy and Cisal- 
pine Gaul. It is celebrated from 
Caesar's having hesitated about cross- 
ing it with his army, and initiat- 
ing civil war, in the year 49 b. c. 
Hence, " to pass the Rubicon " has 
become a proverbial phrase to denote 
the taking of the first step in an un- 
dertaking from which one cannot or 
will not recede. 

B{L'ohi-el. [Heb. rtic^, air, and e/, 
god,^ or mighty one.] In the old 
Jewish angelology, the name of the 



angel who ruled the air and the 
winds. 

Budge, Bamaby. The title of a 
novel by Charles Dickens, and the 
name of ite hero, a half-witted lad 
whose companion is a knowing but 
evil-looking raven. 

There comes Pee, with his raven, like Bar- 

naoy Rudge, 
Three fifths of him genius and two fifths sheer 

fudge. Xowea. 

Budiger (ru'de-gef, 51, 58, 64). The 
faithful squire of Chriemhild in the 
great epic poem of Germany, the 
^ Nibelungen Lied." 

BxLg^f, A servant to Dr. Caius, in 
Shakespeare's " Merrj-- Wives of 
Windsor." 

Buggiero (rood-ja'ro, 102). A young 
Saracen knight, born of Christian par- 
ents, who figures in Bojardo's " Or- 
lando Innamorato," and in Ariosto's 
" Orlando Furioso." In the latter 
poem, he faUs in love with Biad- 
amante, a Christian Amazon, and 
sister to Rinaldo. After numerous 
adventures, crosses, and narrow es- 
capes, the poet, in the last canto of 
the poem, makes tliem many; and 
from their union he derives the'gen- 
ealogv of the house of Este. Rug- 
giero is noted for the possession of a 
hippogriflf, or winged horse, and dso 
of a veiled shield, the dazzling splen- 
dor of which, when suddenly dis- 
closed, struck with blindness and as- 
tonishment all' eyes that beheld it. 
This he threw into a hidden well, in 
a nameless forest, in an undiscovered 
land, after having won too cheap a 
victory by its accidental exposure. 
rWrittenalsoRuggieri, Roger o, 
Ruggero, Ruggeri.] 

Bump, The. {Enff. Hist.)' See 
Pbide's Purge; see also infra, 

Btimpelstilzchen (r6om^pel-stilts'- 
ken, 71). A character in a German 
nurseiy tale, which has been trans- 
lated into English, and is composed, 
according to Grimm, of several 
mutually complementary narratives, 
originating in Uesse. 



, RumpelstUaehen is a dwarf who 

spins straw into gold for a certain miller's 
daughter, — a task ei^oined upon her, 
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who, in toe seqoel, mariies her. In hor 
distreiB, tlie girl had engaged to give the 
UtUM man her fint child as a rei^rd tar 
the aenrioe lie bad renderod her; but 
when the fnlAUBient at the promise was 
claimed, she mrieTed so bitterly and 
pleaded so bara| that he gaye her three 
dajs in which to find out his name, 
telling her, that, if she snoceeded, she 
should keep the child. On the first and 
second days, when he presented himself 
before her, she repeated all the names 
•he knew ; but at each one he said, " Ttiat 
Is not my name.-' Early on the third 
day, a messenger of the queen aoeident- 
ally saw him in an out-of-the-way place, 
where be lired, and oyexheard him ex- 
elaim, ^>How glad I am that nobody 
knows my name is lUinpelrtilaehen ! " 
The queen, being told of ttils, was ready 
tar him at his next appearance ; and his 
was so chagrined at finding his secret 
known as to destroy »*ttw»if on the spot. 

Bmnp FarliAment. {Eng, Bist.) A 
derisive epithet applied to a remnant 
of the famous Long Parliament of 
England, which re-assembled on the 
6th of May, 1659, after the dissola- 
tion of the parliament summoned hy 
Bichard Cromwell on the 27th of 
Januanr, and dissolved by him on 
the 22a of April, of the same year. 
[Called also, sunply, The Jtunqt.1 

BCl'pf rt, Knifirht. Formerly, and 
still in some of the villages of north- 
ern Germany, a personage clad in 
high buskins, white robe, mask, and 
oiormous flaxen wig, who, at Cnrist- 
mas time, receives ftx>m parents the 
presents designed for their children, 
goes about from house to house, 
every where received with great 
pomp and welcome, and, calling the 
chilaren. distributes to each a pres- 
ent. Like St. Nicholas, he is sup- 
podied to exercise a secret supervision 
over children ; but more especiallv he 
keeps watch over naughty chilaren, 
and thus answers to the En^sh 
Bobin Good/eliow, or ffobgMin, The 



bonemiB in tlw Hay pageant is in 
some parts of Germany called Bxl" 
precht, or Bupot. 

Bush, Friar. See Friar Rush. 

BnaiiaTi Byron. A name given by 
his countrvnien to Alexander Sei^ei- 
vitch Pushkin (17.9-1837), the most 
distinguished poet of Kussia in the 
present century. He is said to have 
not a little of the bold and brilliant 

genius of his prototype, and, like 
im, to excel in vigor of imageiy 
and impassioned sentiment. 

^"■"ft'i Mu-rftt' (or mii^rft'). A 
name given by the French to Michael 
Miloiadowitch (1770-1820), distin- 
guished in the wars against Napo- 
leon, and accounted one of the boldest 
and most enterprising and active of 
the Bossian generals of his time. 

Bye-honae Plot. {Eng, HhL) The 
name given to an allegtsd conspiracy 
to assassinate Charles* II. and his 
brother^ the Duke of York (after- 
ward James IL); At a place called 
Rye-house, between LcMidon and 
Newmarket, as they returned from 
Newmarket races. The execution 
of the plot is said to have been fims- 
trated oy the king's leaving New- 
market somewhat sooner than was 
expected. 

By'enoe, Kins. A knight of the 
Round Table, king of Ireland, North 
Wales, and many isles. He sent to 
King Arthur for his beard, to en- 
able nim, with those of eleven other 
kings, whom he had already discom- 
fited, to purfle his mantle. Meeting 
with an angry refusal, he enterecL 
Britain with a large army, to en- 
force his demand, but was captured, 
and sent as a prisoner to Arthur, 
who, according to some accounts, 
married his daughter Gninever. 
[Written also Ryon.] 
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Babreur, lie Beau (1^ bo s&'brof', 
'*43). See Handsome Swordsmak. 

B$-bri'i4- The virein daughter of 
Locrine' and Estrildas, thrown into 
the Severn (Lat. Sabrina) by Guen- 
dolen, a divorced wife of Locrine. 
In Milton'8 ** Comus " and Fletcher's 
" Faithful Shepherdess," she is fabled 
to have been transformed into a riv- 
er-nymph, that her honor might be 
preserved inviolate. See Locrine. 

To fluihion'i light tempters, her veiy 

thought was as doMd as, 

** Under the gUssy, cool, trsnslncent waTe," 

was the ear of jSn&rma to the eomrades of 

Comus. Sir E. Buhoer Lytton, 

8a$li'&-ri8'8$. [From Gr. <raxxAp» 

vojcxapov, sugar, like Melissa fVom 

lAc'Ai, honey.] A poetical name given 

by Waller (1606-1687) to the eldest 

daughter of the Earl of Leicester, 

Lady Dorothea Sidney, for whose 

hand he was an unsuccessful suitor. 

Fancy Sachearitaa beckoning and smiling 
firom the upper window. ITiackeray. 

Baored Island. An old name of 
Ireland; the same as Holy Island, 
See HoiiY Ist^nd, 1. 

Bacred "War. {Gr. Hist.) 1. A 
war undertaken by the Amphicty- 
onic league — a council estaollshed 
at a very early period for the man- 
agement of all affairs relative to 
Greece — for the defense of Delphi' 
against the Cirrhaeans. It began b. 
c. 595, and ended b. c. 587. 

2. A war instituted by the Athe- 
nians for the purpose of restoring 
Delphi to the Phocians, from whom 
it had been taken by the Lacede- 
monians. B. c. 448-447. 

3. A war in which the Phocians, 
who had seized Delphi, b. c. 357, 
were attacked and conquered by 
Philip of Mac«don, as chief of the 
Amphictyonic league. This is the 
most celebrated orthe Sacred Wars. 

Sao'rI-pftnt, TTing. 1. King of Cir- 
cassia, and a lover of Angelica, in 
the poems of Bojardo and Ariosto. 
This is no new thing, said Dob Quixote, 



nor is it diAenIt to be done. With tiie moim 
stratagem, Sacripant had his steed stolen from 
under him by that notorious tliief Brunello at 
thesi^eof Albracca. Osrrontes, IVtms. 

2. A personage introduced by Ales- 
sandro Tassoni (1565-1635), the Ital- 
ian poet, in his mock-heroic poem 
entitled '' Secchia Kapita," or '' The 
Rape of the Bucket;" represented 
as false, brave, noisy, and hectoring. 
The name is quoted as a synonym 
with vanity and braggart courage. 

Let US hunt up tlus Saer^KuU, let ns beat 
Urn as we would the Devil. Onmval, 2Vtni«. 

SaDhrimnir (szft-Tim'n^f). {Scand. 
Myth.) A boar whose flesh furnishes 
fooicL for the banquets of Valhalla. 
Every day it is served up at table, 
and evexy day it is entirely renewed 
again. 

Baga (szi'gft). [From the same root 
as the £ng. iay.] (Scand. Myth.) 
The goddess of history. 

Sage of Mon^tit-cello. An appel- 
lation often given, in America, to 
Thomas Jefferson 11743-1826), third 
president of the United States, from 
the name of his country-seat, and in 
allusion to his wise statesmanship 
and great political sagacity. 

As fVom the grave where Henry sleeps. 

From Vernon's weepinpf-wlllow. 
And from the grassy pall which hidw 

The Sciae ofMonticello^ 
8o from tne leaf-strewn burial-stone 

Of Randolph's lowly dwelling, 
Virginia, o'er th^ land of slaves 

A warning votce is swelling. Whittier, 

Sage of Samoi^ See Samian Saob. 

Sag'it-t&-rj^. A famous imaginary 
monster introduced into the armies 
of the Trojans by the fabling writer, 
Guido da Colonna, whose work was 
translated by Lyd^ate. He is de- 
scribed as '*a temble archer, half 
man and half beast, who neighs like 
a horse, whose eyes sparkle like fire, 
and strike dead like lightning.** He 
is evidently the same as the archer- 
oenuur, th^e sign SagiUariu. in th, 
zodiac. 

The dreadflil Sagtitary 
Appallf our numbers t haste we, Diomed, 
To reinforcement, or we perish alL Shiik. 
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4^ Th« mm% nsDM to givvn In ** Othtl- 
lo " (a. i., ac. 1 and 8) to the residence of 
the military officers at the arsenal in Yen- 
ice, from the figure of an archer over the 
door. 

Sasramour le Besinu (sag'ri-moor 
1^ da^z«-rooa')* A kni^nt of the 
Hound Table, who figures in " Lance- 
lot du Lac," " Morte d' Arthur," and 
other old romances of chivahy . 

Bailor King. A title popularly con- 
ferred upon William Iv. of England, 
who entered the navy in 1779, at 
fourteen rears of age, and continued 
in the service till 1827, having passed 
firom the nuik of midshipman to that 
of captain, by regular prombtion, and 
thence by a'merely formal ascent to 
that of admiral of the fleet in 1801, 
and that of lord high admiral in 1827. 

Bt. Befkoa. See Befana, La. * 

Bt. Brandan, lalaad of. See IsLAifD 
OF St. Brandan. 

Bt. Christopher. A saint of the 
Roman Catholic and Greek churches. 
Legendar}'' writers place him in the 
third century, but critical historians 
reject him as imaginary, and regard 
his history as wholly fabulous. Ac- 
cording to the common account, he 
was a native of Lycia; but the 
" Legenda Aurea " (cap. 100) savs 
that he was a Canaanite, and adds, 
that he was very tall and fearful to 
look at. So proud was he of his bulk 
and strength, that he would serve 
only the mightiest princes, and was 
ever in search of a stronger master. 
At length he entered the service of 
the Devil ; but, finding that his new 
master was thrown into great trepida- 
tion and alarm bv the sight of an 
image of Christ, he lost ^1 respect 
for him, and resolved to seek out and 
follow the Saviour. For a long time 
his quest was vain; but he finally 
found him in a little child, whom he 
undertook to carry across a deep 
river, which had no bridge, — or, 
according to a late Latin hymn, the 
£ed Sea, — and whose weight kept 
growing greater and greater, until 
Christopher began to sink under 
the burden, when the child declared 
himself to be Christ, and wrought a 



miracle to prove it. Christopiier was 
convinced, embraced ChnstiaBity, 
performed miracles himself, was 
martyred, canonized, and became an 
object of the most eager veneration. 
The sight of his image was thought 
to be a protection trom sickneiis, 
earthquakes, fire, or flood, for the 
rest of the day, and it was therefore 
carved and painted in huge propor- 
tions on the outside of churches and 
houses, especially in Italy, Spain, and 
Germany. His body is'said to be at 
Valencia, in Spain ; be has an arm at 
Compostella, a jaw-bone at Astor]ga, 
a shoulder at St. Peter's in Rome, a 
tooth and a rib at Venice, and many 
other relics, all enormous, at other 
places. The Greek church celebrates 
nis festival on the 9th of May; the 
Roman Catholic, on the 25th of July. 

like the rreat giant Christopher it stands 
Upon tne brink of the tempestuous wa-re. 

Wading fiir out among the rocks and eanda. 
The night-o'ertaken nuuriner to sare. 

LtmafelloWf The LigilU-homn. 

St. Distaff. An imaginary saint to 
whom the 7th of January — the day 
after the Epiphany, or Twelfth-day — 
is consecrated in some localities. The 
Christmas holidavs being ended, the 
distaff and other industrious employ- 
ments are now resumed. The name 
occurs in an old ballad, entitled *^ Wit 
a-sporting in a pleasant Grove of new 
Fancies," Lond., 1657. 

*' Partly worke and partly play 
Tou must on St. Ijutttuff'i day; 
Give St. jDMa^all the right. 
Then give ChrUtmas-aport good nig;ht." 

St. Fil'o-me'nl. The name of a 
pseudo-saint of the Roman Catholic 
church, whose worship conunenced 
in the present centuiy. Longfellow 
has applied the name to Florence 
Nightmgale, probably from its re- 
semblance to the Greek and Latin 
philomelaj a nightingale, and also 
because, m a picture by Sabatelli, St. 
Filomena is repre'sented as hovering 
over a group of the sick and maimed, 
who are healed by her intercession. 

4^ In the jear 1802, a grave was 
found in the cemetery of St. Piiscilla, by 
which were the remains of a glass VBJse 
that had held blood, the indication of the 
burial-place of a nuuetyx. The gxave waa 
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dosed by three tiles, on which were the 
foUowing words, painted in red letters : 
LYMENA PAXTE CYMFl. There were 
also rudely painted on the tiles two an- 
chors, three darts, a torch, and a palm- 
branch. The inscription was read by 
placing the first tile after the two oth- 
ers, thus, — " Pax tecum Filumena," 
Peace be with thee, Filamena ; and ITilu- 
mena was adopted as a new saint in the 
long list of those to whom the Roman 
church has given this title. It was sup- 
posed, that« in the haste of closing the 
grave, the tiles had been thus misplaced. 
Thereupon a devout artisan, a priest, and 
a nun, were all severally visited by vis- 
ions of a virgin martyr, who told them 
the story of Diocletian's love for her, of 
her refusal, and subsequent martyrdom ; 
and explained, that, having been once 
called Lumena, she was baptized Fllu- 
mena, which she explained as ti daughter 
of light ! Some human remains near the 
stone being dignified as relics of St. FUo- 
mena, she was presented to Mugnano, 
and, on the way, not only worked many 
miracles on her adorers, but actually re- 
paired her own skeleton, and made her 
hair grow. So many wonders are said 
to have been worked by this phantom 
saint, that a book printed at Paris in the 
year 1847 calls her "'La Thaumaturge 
du I9me Siede;" and she is by far the 
most fashionable patroness in the Romish 
church. Norton. Yonge. 

St. George, Chevalier de. A name 
assumed by James Francis Edward 
Stuart, the elder Pretender. See 
Pketenders, The. 

St. Oraal, <yr Safi'greftl. [Old Fr., 
holy gi-ail ; graal^ great, grasal, Pr. 
grazal, from Middle Lat. gradcdis, 
gradaley as if from a Latin word 
crataUsj from cratery cratera, a cup.] 
A vessel made of a single precious 
stone (usually said to be an emerald), 
from which our Saviour was supposed 
to have drunk at the last supper, and 
which was afterward filled with the 
blood which flowed from the wounds 
with which he was pierced at the 
crucifixion; or, according to some 
accounts, it was the platter on which 
the paschal lamb was served at the 
last Passover which Jesus celebrated 
with his disciples. It is fabled to 
have been preserved and carried to 
England by Joseph of Arimathea. 
It remained there many years, an 
object of pilgrimage ai^d devotion; 



but at length it diMippeand, one of 
its keepers having violated the condi- 
tion of strict virtue in thought, word, 
and deed, which was imposed upon 
those who had charge of it. Thence- 
forth many knights - errant, particu- 
larly those* of the Kound Table, spent 
their lives in searching for it, and Sir 
Galahad was at last successful in 
finding it. Various miraculous prop- 
erties are attributed to this dish, by 
the old romancers, such as the power 
of prolonging life, preserving chas- 
tity, and the like. In some legends, 
it IS said to have been brought down 
from heaven by angels, and given in 
charge to a body of knights, who 
guarded it in a temple - like castle 
on top of the inaccessible mountain 
Montsalvage, whence it would be 
borne a)vay and vanish from their 
sight, if approached by any but a per- 
fectly pure and holy person. [Called 
also Uoiy Grail] See Galahad, 
Sir, and King Pecheur. 

A Bin All man , and un confessed, 
Be took the SangreaVs holy queet. 
And, slnmberinK, saw the vision high, 
He might not view with wakin^ye. 
• 6tr IV, Scott, 

St. Hilaire, Marco de (maFko' du 
sont e'ler', 62, 64). A pseudonym of 
femile Marc HUaire, a French writer 
of the present day (b. 1790). 

Sainttne (s&i^'t^n', 62). A pseudonym 
adopted by Joseph Xavier Bonifiace 
(b. 1797), a popular French writer, 
author of '* Picciola "and other well- 
known works. 

St. Le'fin. The title of a novel by 
William Goodwin (1756-1836), and 
the name of its hero, a man who be- 
comes possessed of the elixir of life 
(by which he has the power of re- 
newing his youth), and the secret 
of the transmutation of metals into 

fold, — acquisitions which only bring 
im misfortunes and much protracted 
misery. 

St. JSTioholas. The patron saint of 
boys. He is said to have been bishop 
of Myra, in Lycia, and to have died 
in ihe year 326. Of his personal his- 
torj' little or nothing is Known with 
certainty. The young were univer- 
sally taught to revere him, and Ihe 
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popular fiction wfaiefa i«prMent8 him 
AS the bearer of presents to children 
on GhriBtmas eve is well-known. He 
is the Santa Ctttng and the Kriu 
KringU of the Dutch. [Written also 
Nicolas.] See Kriss Krikgle. 



_ '* St. Nieholaa is said to bare sup- 
plied three destitute maidens with mar- 
rkige portions by secretly lesTing money 
at their window, and as his day oceorred 
Just before Christmas, be thus was made 
the purveyor of the gifts of the season to 
all children in Flanders and UoUand, who 
put out their shoe or stocking in the 
eonfldenee that Santa Klaus, or Kneeht 
Clobes, as they call him, will put la a 
prise for good conduct belbre morning. 
Another legend described the saint as 
haHng brought three murdered children 
to life again \ and this rendered him the 
patron of boys, especially school-boys." 

Yonge. 

St. Patrick's, Dean o£ See Dean 
OF St. Patrick's. 

Bt. FatriOk'a Purgatory. The sub- 
ject and locality of a legend long 
£unoa8 throughout Europe. The 
scene is laid in Ireland, upon an islet 
in Lough Derg. Here St Patrick 
was supposed to have made a cave, 
throngn which was a descent into 
Purgatory for the living sinner who 
was desirous of expiating his evil 
deeds whil6 yet in the flesh. The 
punishments undergone were analo- 

fous to those described bv Dante in 
is "Divina Commedia." The in- 
terest in this legend and locality 
tended, perhaps, as much as any 
thing, to flx the popular notion of an 
intermediate state of existence. The 
story was made the subject of a ro- 
mance in the fourteenth century ; and, 
in Spain, in the seventeenth century, 
it was dramatized by Calderon. See. 
OwAiN, Sir. 

49" " Who has not heard of St. Pat- 
rick's Purgatory, of its mysterious won- 
ders, and of the crowds of derotees who 
have for ages been attracted by its re- 
puted sanctity ? There it stands, with its 
chapels and its toll-houses ; and thither 
repair yearly crowds of pious pilgrims, 
who would wash away at once, by a yisit 
to these holy shcMres, the accumulated 
sins of their lives." Wright. 

St. Swith'in. Bishop of Winchester, 
and tutor to King Alfred, canonized 



by llie Roman Catholic chnrdi. He 
is said to have wrought many 
miracles, the most celebrated being 
a rain of forty davs* continuance, by 
which he testified! his displeasure at 
an attempt of the monks to bury him 
in the chancel of the minster, instead 
of the open church-yard, as he had 
directed. Hence the popular super- 
stition, that, if it rain on St. Swithm's 
day (July 15), it will rain for forty 
days thereafter. 

St. Tam'm^nj^. An Indian chief, 
who, in the United States, has been 
popularly canonized as a saint, and 
adopted as the tutelaiy genius of 
one branch of the Democratic party. 
Tammany, or Tammenund (the name 
is varioi^ly written), was of the 
Delaware nation, and lived probably 
in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy. He resided in the country 
which is now Delaware until he was 
of age, when he moved beyond the 
Alleghanies, and settled on the banks 
of the Ohio. He became a chief 
sachem of his tribe, and, being always 
a friend of the whites, often restrained 
his warriors from deeds of violence. 
His rule was always discreet, and he 
endeavored to induce his followers to 
cultivate agriculture and the arts 
of peace, rather than those of war. 
When he became old, he called a 
council to have a successor appointed ; 
after which the residue of hi^ life was 
spent in retirement ; and tradition 
relates that " young and old repaired 
to his wigwam to hear him disoourse 
wisdom." His great motto was, 
" Unite in peace for happiness, in 
war for defense." When and by 
whom he was first styled Saint^ or 
by what whim he was' chosen to be 
the patron of the Democracy, does 
not appear. 

4^ " The Americans sometimes eall 
their tutelar saint ^ Tameody,' a corrup- 
tion of the name [Tammenund] of the re- 
nowned chief here introduced. There are 
many traditions which speak of the char- 
acter and power of Tamenund.*^ Cooper, 

This is the first of May; our shepherds and 
nymphs are celebrating our glorious St. Tam- 
tncmy** day. We '11 hear the son^ out, and 
then join in the frolic, and chorus it o'er and 
o'erusin. This day shall be devoted to Joy 
andi&tivity. OUiAmerO JPUty- 
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Bftkhrat (sftl^'rit). (Mohammedan 
Myth.) A sacred stone of which a 
single grain gives miraculous powers 
to me possessor. This stone is of an 
emerald color, and its reflected light 
is the cause of the tints of the sky. 
Upon it rests Mount Caf. See Mount 
Cap. 

Balamanoa, Bachelor of. See Don 

Cherubim. 

8$-lS'ni-o. A friend to Antonio and 
BassaniOf in Shakespeare's *^ Mer- 
chant of Venice." 

8&'l$-ri'no. A friend to Antonio and 
Bassanio, in Shakespeare's "Mer- 
chant of Venice.'* 

8al-mo'ne1!Ls. [Gr. SaAfUDvei^c^l ( Gr, 
4" Rom. Myth.) A king of Elis, son 
of i£oIus, and brother of Sisyphus; 
celebrated for his arrogance and im- 
piety. He ordered sacrifices to be 
offered to himself, as if he were a 
god, and even imitated the thunder 
and lightning of Jupiter, for which 
he was struck bv a thunderbolt, and 
punished in the infernal regions. 

It was to be the literaiy Sdbnonetu of the 
poliUcad Jupiter. Sir E. Buiwer Lytton. 

Salt Biver. An imaginary river, up 
which defeated political parties are 
supposed to be sent to oblivion. 
[Cant, U. S.'\ 

9^ " The phrase, * To row up Salt Biv- 
er,' has its origin in the fact that there is a 
small Biream of that name in Kentucky, 
the paamge of which' is made diflElcalt and 
laborious as well by its tortuous course as 
by the abundance of shallows and bars. 
The real application of the phrase is to 
the unhappy wight who has the task of 
propelling the boat up the stream ) but, 
in political or slang usage, it is to those 
who are rowed up.*^ J. Jnman. 

Bam. A popular synonym in the Unit- 
ed States for the Know-nothing, or 
Native-American, party. The name 
involves an allusion to Uncle Sam, 
the common personification of the 
government of the United States. 

Sam, Dicky. See Dickt Sam. 

Bam, Unole. See Ukcle Sam. 

Bamael (si'mft-el). In the old Jewish 
demonology, the prince of demons, 
who in the guise or a serpent tempted 
Eve. Many Rabbins, however, say 



that he is the angel of death, who is 
armed with a sword, or with a bow 
and arrows. By some, he is identified 
with Asmodeus. 

Sam'bo. A cant designation of the 
negro race. 

No race has erer ihown meh eapaMlities of 
adaptation to ▼arying toil and circumstancee 
as tne negro. Alilce to them the snows of 
Canacbtf the hard, rocky land of New Eng- 
land, or the gorgeous proAision of the South- 
ern States. Scmbo and Cufiey expand under 
them alL Hcuriet Beeeher Stowe, 

Samian Sage. An appellation be- 
stowed upon Pythagoras (about 584- 
506 B. c), one of the most celebrated 
philosophers of antiquity, who, ac- 
cording to the received opinion, was 
a native of Samos. 

Sampson. A servant to Capulet^ in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of ** Romeo 
and Juuet.*' 

Sampson, Dominie. See Dominib 

SA3IPSON. 

Sam'son (-sn). A judge of Israel in 
the twelfth century before Christ; fa- 
mous for his wonderful strength, — 
which was dependent on the length 
of his hair, — and for his unfortunate 
marriage with the artful Delilah, a 
Philistine, who betrayed him to his 
enemies. Milton's magnificent clas- 
sical tragedy of '^ Samson Agonistes " 
— that is, Samson the Champion, or 
Combatant — is founded upon and 
embodies the Scriptural account of 
Samson. 

Sancho. See Panza, Sancho. 

Sanction, Pragmatic. See Pbag- 

MATIC SANCmON. ' 

Sand, George (jorj sand, or zhofzh 
soil, 62). A pseudonym of Madame 
Dudevant, a distinguished French 
authoress of the present day (b. 1804). 
The name Sand was assumed in con- 
sequence of Mme. Dudevant^s friend- 
ship for Jules Sandeau, a young stu- 
dent, conjointlv with whom she wrote 
her first novel, " Rose et Blanche," 
which was published (1832) with 
*^ Jules Sand" on the title-page as 
the author's name. 

San-dal'ph$n. In the Rabbinical sys- 
tem of angelology, one of three angels 
who receive the prayers of the Israel- 
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Itet and weAve crowns ftom tbem. 
Longfellow has made this Bupergtitioii 
the subject of a beaatitul poem. 

Band'fftrd, Harry. One of the lead- 
ing cliaracters in Thomas Day*8 pop- 
• ular juvenile work entitled " The 
Histoiy of Sandford and Merton.*' 

Now the poor cottager has . . . something 
of the pleasure which Sandford and Merton 
ftlt when they had buUt and thatched their 
house, and then sat within it, grav^f RT^"^ 
and happy. -^^ ^ -a. £oya, 

Sflfi'gl^mdre. The sword of Brag- 
|»dochio, in Spenser's " Faery 
Queen." 

Bangrado, Doctor (sifcn-^'dio, 56). 
The name of a physician m Le Sa^'s 
novel of " Gil Bias," who practices 
blood-letting as a remedy for all sorts 
of ailments. By Le Sage's contem- 
poraries, this character was generally 
thought to be intended for the cele- 
brated Helvetius. 

If this will not be snlBcfent, may we hare 
plen^ of Sangrado* to pour in plenty of cold 
water till this terrible flMrmentation is over! 

Sterne. 

I was obliged to send for a physician, who 
teemed to lutve been a disciple of Sangrado ; 
for ha scarce left a drop of blood in my body. 

SmoT&U. 

The results were **bad nights and much 
ftreriah agitation t " and the remedies were of 
^e usual desperate Scmgrado order. — bleed- 
ing two days in succession, leaving him " al- 
most dead.'^ Percy FUxgeraid. 

Bangreal. See St. Graal. 

Banta Cl^ua, or Klius {Dutch pron. 
sin'tft klowss). The Dutch name of 
St. Nicholas, See St. Nicholas. 

Saippho of Toulouse (saffo, too'- 
looz'). A title given to Clemence 
Isaure (b. 1664), on account of a 
beautiful ode to Spring which she 
composed. 

Sar'fts-wft'tl. {Hindu Myth.) The wife 
of Brahma, and the goddess of poetry, 
painting, sculpture, eloquence, and 
music. [Written also Seriswat- 
tee.] 

Bar-ma'ti-( (sar-ma^shl-ft). The 
country of the Sarmatse,* a great 
Slavic people of ancient times, dwell- 
ing between the Vistula and the 
Don. It is often used in modem 
poetry as synonymous with Poland. 

Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of Time! 
Sarmatia fbU unwept, without a crime; 



FMud not a goiczvm ftimd, a pH^Iag fbe. 
Strength in her arma, nor mercy in her woe. 

OampbeO. 

Bar-pe'd5xi. [Gr. So^i^Swi'.] {Gr. f 
Bom. Myth.) A son of Jupiter, and 
kin^ of Lycia, who went into the 
Trojan war to assist Priam, and was 
slain by Patroclus. 

Ba'tln. [Heb., an adversary; Lat. 
Sat^a-fuu.] One of the names of 
the Devil, and that by which in the 
Bible, in poetr}', and in popular 
legends, he is often designated. Ac- 
cording to the Talmud, he was orig«>- 
in ally an archangel, but revolted 
fix)m' God, together with one third 
of the host of heaven, on being re- 
quired to bow down and do reverence 
to Adam. He was thereupon ex- 
pelled from heaven, vanquished in 
Dattle by Michael and the other 
angels "'who kept their first estate," 
and cast with all his crew into the 
abyss of bell. Satan is the most con- 
spicuous figure in Milton^s sublime 
epic, the "Paradise Lost," and he 
figures also in the "Paradise Re- 
gained " of the same author. Those 
mediaeval writers who reckoned nine 
kinds of demons, placed Satan at the 
head of the fiftli rank, which con- 
sisted of cozeners, as magicians and 
witches. Wierus makes nim leader 
of the opposition in the infernal em- 
pire, of which Beelzebub was con- 
sidered the sovereign. See Devil, 
The, 



" The legendary Satan is a being 
wtaoUy distinct from the theological La- 
eifer. He is never ennobled by the sullen 
dignity of the fallen angel. No traces of 
celestial origin are to be discovered on his 
brow. He Is not a rebellious aeon who 
was once clothed In radiance ; but he is 
the fiend, the enemy, evil from all time 
past in his very essence, foul and de- 
graded, cowardly and impure : his rage 
is oftenest impotent, unless his cunning 
can assist his power. Equally dramatic 
and poetical is the part allotted to Satan 
in those ancient romances of religion, 
' The Lives of the Saints.' But in the 
conception of the legendary Satan, the 
belief in his might melts into the ideal 
of his character. Amidst clouds of infer- 
nal vapor he develops his form, half in 
allegory, and half with spiritual reality ; 
and his horns, his tail, his saucer-eyes, 
his elaws, his taunts, his wiles, his mal- 
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le«, all beir witstM to ih« «ianilteiMOtu 
yet contradictory impreBsioiui to which 
the hagioiogist is compelled to yield." 

FcUgrave, 



" miton has careftilly marked in 
his Satan the intense selfishness, the 
alcohol of egotism, which woald rather 
reign in hell than serve in heayen. To 
place this lust of self in opposition to 
denial of self or duty, and to show what 
exertions it would make, and what pains 
endure, to accomplish its end, is Milton's 
particular object in the character of Sa- 
tan. But around this character he has 
thrown a sini^nlarity of daring, a gran- 
deur of siiCGsrance, and a ruined splen- 
dor, which constitute the Tery height of 
poetic sublimity." Coleridge. 

Satanic School. A name often given 
to a class of writers whose produc- 
tions are thought to be characterized 
by an impatience of all restraint, 
a disgust at the whole constitution 
of society, an impassioned and ex- 
travagant strain of sentimentality, 
and a presnmptuous scom of au 
moral rules, as well as of the holiest 
truths of religion. Southey, in the 
preface to his " Vision of Judgment," 
was the first to nse this degrading 
appellation. Of the writers who 
have been included imder it, Byron, 
Shelley, Moore, Bulwer, BooE^eau, 
Yictor Hugo, I*aul de Kock, and 
Ckorge Sand are the most prominent. 



"Immoral writers, . . . men of 
diseased hearto and depraved imagina- 
tions, who, forming a system of opinions 
to suit their own unhappy course of con- 
duet, have rebelled against the holiest 
ordinances of human society, and, hat- 
ing that revealed religion which, with all 
their efforis and bravadoes, they are un- 
able entirely to disbelieve, labor to make 
others as miserable as themselves by in- 
Acting them with a moral virus that eate 
into the soul. The school which they 
have set up may properly be called the 
SatanU School; for, though their pro- 
ductions breathe the spirit of Belial in 
their lascivious parts, and Uie spirit of 
Moloch in their loathsome images of 
atrocities and horrors, which they de- 
light to represent, they are more espe- 
cially characterised by a Satanic spirit 
of pride and audacious impiety wliich 
stiU betrays the wretehed feeling of hope- 
wherewith it is allied." SoiUfCgy. 



This {"WerthCTl and "Ooeta von Beiv 
lichingen ** . . . have produced inealcnlable 
effects, — which now, indeed, however lome 



departlBg ebho af iiiem may Bnger fai the 

wrecks <^ our own MoMtrooper [imitatiosi of 
Sir W.tlttr Scott's •'Lay of the Laal Min- 
Btrcl"] and Satanic Schools^ do at length all 
happily lie behind us. Oarlyle. 

Sat'um. [Lat Satunnu, cognate 
with severe^ to sow, sator^ a planter.] 
(GV. ^ Rom, Myth.) The first king 
of Latium, who came to Italy in the 
reign of James. He was afterward 
worshiped* as the god of agriculture, 
and of civilization and social order. 
At a vet}' early period he was identi- 
fied with the Cronot of the Greeks, 
and hence was said to be the son of 
Ooelus and Terra, and the hnsband 
of Ops, or Cybele. He was de- 
throned and imprisoned by his brother 
Titan, but was set at liberty and re- 
instated in his rights by his son 
Jupiter, who, however, afterward de- 
posed him and divided his kingdom 
with Neptune and Pluto. Saturn 
fled to Italy, where his reign was so 
mild that men called it '^ &e golden 
age.'* 

Sat'j^-rftne, Sir. A knight^ in Spen- 
ser's " Faeiy Queen," who helps 
Una escape from the satyrs who 
rescued her from the lust of Archi- 
mago. 

And jMBBion, ent nnlmowB, eonld gidn 
The breast of blunt jSir Sat^rttne. 

Sir W. SootL 

Safyrs, or Sa'tyrg. [Gr. Sorvpot, 
Lat. oaiyri^ {Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.)' 
Woodland deities with homs^pointed 
ears, tailp, and goat's feet. Tney are 
described as fond of wine and every 
kind of sensual pleasure. 

Sftmi'dfrs, Clerk. The hero of a 
well-b^own Scottish ballad. 

S&un'dfrf , Biohard. A feigned name 
under* which Dr. Franklin, in 1732, 
commenced the publication of an 
Almanac, commonly called " Poor 
Richard's Almanac," of which tfie 
distinguishing feature was a series of 
maxims of prudence and industry 
in the form or proverbs. 

49* "I endeavored to make it both 
enterteining and useful. . . . And, ob- 
serving that it was generally read, scarce 
any neighborhood in the province being 
without it, I considered it as a proper 
vehicle for conveying instruction among 
the common people, who bought scarcely 
any other books. I therefhre filled all the 
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Htlto tpftMi that aeeamd betwam the 
miurkabto lUjrs In the calendar vith 
proverbial ienteoee«. chieflj such as in- 
culcated industry and frofalitjr ae the 
meant of procuring wealth, and thereby 
■ecnrinf Tirtue ; It being more diflkcult 
for a man In want to act always honeetly, 
at, to nee here one of thoce proverb*, ' It 
It hard for an empty each to stand up- 
right.' Thete proverbs, which contained 
the wisdom of many agies and nations, I 
astembled and formed into a conoected 
discourse prefixed to the Almanac of 
1767, as the harangpie of a wise old man 
to the people attending an auction. The 
bringing all thcM soattensd counsels thus 
Into a focus, enabled them to make great- 
er impression. The piece, being univer- 
sally approved, was copied in all the 
newspapers of the American continent: 
reprinted in Britain^ on a large sheet of 
imper, to be stuck up in houses; two 
translations were made of it in France, 
and great numbers bought by the clergy 
and gentry, to distribute gratis among 
their poor paritfaioners and tenants. In 
Pennsylvania, as it dlteouraged uselets 
expense in foreign superfluities, tome 
thought it had Its share of influence in 
producing that growing plenty of money 
which was observable for several years 
after its pubUcatiOD." 

Franklin^s Autobiography. 

Baw'ney. A sportive designation ap- 

filied by the English to the Scotca. 
t is a corruption of Sanding the Scot- 
tish abbreviation of Alexander. 

I muse how any man can say that the 
Scotch, aa a people, are deficient in humor! 
, Why, Savmett has a humor of his own lo 
strong and irrepressible that it broke out aU 
the stronger in spite of worldly thrift, kirk- 
scssion, cutty-stool, sad lectures. 

Hcwtley Coleridge. 

Bazon Switzerland. A name com- 
monly given to the mountainous re- 
gion of the kingdom of Saxon v south- 
east of Dresden. Although the scen- 
erjr is highly picturesque, its moun- 
tams are of no great elevation, the 
highest not exceeding 2000 feet. 



" To readers of a touring habit, 
this Saxon country is perhaps well known. 
For the lost half-century, it has been 
growing more and more fhmouB, under 
the name of ' Saxon Switserland ' ( Sanh- 
st'sehe Schweitz). instead of ' Mimian 
Hiorhlandfl' {Maissru'seke Hochland). 
which it used to be called. A beantiful 
enoufi^h and extremely rugged country ; 
interesting to the picturesque mind. Be- 
gins rising, in soft hilis, on both sides of 
the Elbe, a few miles east of Dresden, as 



you aaoMid the river; till it rises intohillf 
of wild chaiaeter, getting ever wilder, and 
riven into wondrous chasms and preci- 

Etoes; . . . torn aod tumbled into stone 
kbyrinths, chasms, and winding rock 
waUs, as few regions are. Grows pine- 
wood, to the topmost height ; pine-trees 
far aloft look quietly down upon you, 
over sheer precipices, on your intricate 
path." Carla/U. 

BottT'o-lft. [Lat., diminutive of tca- 
va. the left-handed.] A surname or 
sooriquet of Caius Mucius, a ^'oung 
Roman patrician, who made his way 
into the camp of King Porsena to 
kill him, and, on his intention being 
discovered, burned oif his own right 
hand, to show that he did not &ar 
torture or death. 

Soan'dX-na'vi-^ The claHsic name 
of the great peninsula of northern 
Europe, consisting of Sweden and 
Norway ; often used in modem poe- 
tiy. 

Soapino (ski-pe'no), or Sca'pin (Fr. 
pron. ski'pan', 62). [From It, seap- 
pino^ a sock, or short stocking.] 

1. A mask on the Italian stage; 
represented as a cunning and knavish 
servant of Gratiano, the loquacious 
and pedantic Bolognese doctor. 

2. A valet in Moliere's comedy, 
** Les Fourberies de Scapin." 

Both were angry, and a warbegan.in whkh 
Frederick stooped to the port of Horpagon, 
and Voltaire to that of iScoptn. Maeamau, 

8o&r'$-m6ttoh^ [Originally the name 
of a celebrated Italian comedian.] 
A military personage in the old Ital- 
ian comedy, derived from Spain, and 
dressed in the Spanish or Hispano- 
NeapoHtan costume. His character 
is that of a great boaster and poltroon, 
and in the end he always receives a 
beating from Harlequin. The term 
is used in a general way to stigmatize 
a buffoon or braggadochio. 

Scaramouch is to have the lionor of the day, 
and now marches to the engagement on the 
shoulder of the philosopher. Drjfdetu 

Scarlet, "Will. One of the companions 

of Kobin Hood, as appears from an 

old ballad. 

**I have heard talk of F/>Mn Hood, 

Deny, deny, derry downi 
And of hrnvf. Little John, 
Of FriflT Tuck, nnd Will Searlet^ 
Btokesby, and Mnid Marian. 
Hey down." 
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Scarlet Woznan. In the controver- 
sial writings of the Protestants, a 
common designation of the cbaixih 
of Rome, intended to symbolize its 
vices and corrui>tion8. I'he allusion 
is to the description contained in 
Hevtlaiion^ xvii., where it is said, 
that *^ the woman ... is that great 
city which reigneth over the kings 
of the earth." 

8oa^e1d6ke. The name of one of 
Bobin Hood^B followers. See Robin 
Hood. 

Bchelierezade, Queen (she-he're- 
zad'; /v. pron, shft'hJ'rJ'zSd'). 
The fictitious relater of the stories 
in the " Arabian Nights* Entertain- 
ments." . The sultan of the Indies, 
exasperated by the infidelity of his 
wife, resolves to espouse a new sultana 
every evening, and to strangle her in 
the morning, to prevent the accidents 
of the day. At length, Scheherezade, 
the daughter of the vizier, solicits the 
hand of this indulgent bridegroom, 
interrupts the progress of these fre- 
quent and sanguinary nuptials, and 

' saves her own life, by the relation of 
tales in which she awakens and sus- 
pends the sultan's curiosity night af- 
ter night, till he at length repents 

.. of his vow, and recalls it 

Fray consider, even the memory of the re- 
nowned Scheherezttde, that empress of tale- 
feUeis, could not preserve every circumstance, 

SirW. Scott, 

■If we may borrow another Illustration ftt>m 
Queen Schekerezcule, we would compare the 
writers of this school to the jewelers who were 
employed to complete the unfinished window 
of the palace of Aladdin. MacaiUay. 

Sohlemihl, Peter (shl&'meel, 61). 

. The title of a little work bv Chamis- 
eo (1781-1838), and the name of its 
hero, a man who sells his shadow to 
an old man in gray (the Devil) who 
meets him just after he has been dis- 
appointed in an application for assist- 

' anoe to a nobleman. The name has 
become a by-word for any poor, silly, 
and unfortunate fellow. 

. Scholastic Doctor. An honorary 
title given by his admirers to An- 
selm of Laon (b. 1117), a celebrated 
French theologian. 

Sco'g&n, John. A favorite buffoon 
. of the court, of Edward IV. A col- 



lection of his icsts was published by 
the notorious Dr. Andrew Borde. 

8co'ti-$ (sko'shl-S). A modern Latin 
name of Scotland, often used by the 

{>oets. It was formerly, and for a 
ong time (some say fro'm the second 
to the tenth century), applied to Irc- 
landj which was sometimes called 
Scolta Magna, or Majcr^ to distin- 
guish it from Scotia Minor ^ or Scot- 
land. Old historians derive the name 
from that of Scota, wife of a legend- 
ary king of Ireland. Venerable Bede 
says that Scotland bore the name of 
Caledonia until a. d. 268, when it 
was invaded by a tribe from Ireland, 
and called Scotia. 

Scottish Ho'garth. A title givto io 
David Allan (1744-1796), whose skill 
as an artist lay in depicting the famil- 
iar and the humorous. 

Scottish Homer. A title given hy 
his literary Mends to William Wilkie 
(1721-1772), author of " The Epigo- 
niad." 

Scottish Solomon. James VI. of 
Scotland and I. of England. See 
Solomon of Enoi«and, 2. 

Scottish Ten'i-^rQ. A name given 

to Sir David WHkie (1785-1841), a 

Scottish painter who ranks among 

the most celebrated masters of the 

Dutch school. 

The scales fell flrom his eyes on yiewing 
the sketches of a contemporary, tiie Scoitiui 
Temer»t as Wilkie hu been, deservedly styled. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Scottish The-oc'rl-tos. A name 
often given to Allan Ramsay (1685- 
1758), a popular and eminentlv 
national Scottish poet. His " Gentle 
Shepherd" is, perhaps, the finest 
dramatic pastoral in the language. 

Scourers. See Titybe Tus. 

Scourge of God. [Gothic GodegesU^ 
Lat. Fktgelfum Dei.^ A title often 
given to Attila, king of the Huns, 
and the most formidable of the in- 
vsiders of the Roman empire. It is 
first found in the legend of St. Loup, 
written in the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury by a priest of Troyes. 

4^ "He was the son of Mundzuk, 
and, with his brother Bleda, ... at- 
tained, in A. s. 484, to the soTereignty of 
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•U Um B<MrtlMni titbM b8hPB«n Hm fton- 

ttttr of GauI aad the frondur of China, 
and to the command of an annj of 600,000 
iMrbaurUns. In thU podUon, partly from 
the real terror it inapired, parUjr from his 
own enieaTors to inTeit liimwlt in the 
•jes of Christendom, with the dreadfoi 
eharaeterof the predicted Antlclirist, and 
in the ejes of his own oonntrymen with 
the ioTineible attributes attendant on tlm 

Kflsuesor of the miracnioas sword of the 
ythiaa god of war, he gradoaUj concen- 
trated on himself the awe and fear of the 
whole ancient world, which oltimatclj 
expressed itself bj aflUiog to his name 
the well-known epithet of * The Scourge 
of Ood.* The word seems to have hem. 
used generally at the time to denote the 
barbuian inTaders ; bnt it is not directly 
applied to Attila in any author prior to 
the Hnagaxlan Chronicles, wUch first re- 
late the story of his reoeiring the name 
from a hermit in Giaul. The earliest 
•ontemporary approaidMS to it are in a 
passage in Isidore's Chronicle speaking 
of the Huns as * Virea Dei,^ and in an 
Inscriptioa at Aquilela, written a short 
time Dalbre the siege in 451, in which 
they are described as * imntinentia 
peeeatorum Jiagella^ [the threatening 
scourges of sinners]." A. P. Stanley. 
Ihre (" Glosaarium Suiogothicnm," sub 
voce '^Olsl") sagjests that Godegesil — 
usually defiTsd from Goth;, God, andg-esil, 
rod, whip, scourge — may probably come 
from the Gothic words Goth, God, and 
gestdy ^ven, corresponding to the Gr. 

0t6BoT(Kj Lat. DeodatuSy a common title 
of the kings and emperors who were At- 
tila's contemporaries. Theepithet would 
then couTey no injurious meaning. 

Boourge of Frinoes, An appellatbn 
giv^nto PietTO Aretino (U92-1556), 
an Italian author^ who distinguished 
himself as a satirist. 

fiorambllng Committee. A name 
l^ven to the ** patriots " of Ireland, 
m the Irish parliament, who were 
received into favor by the Duke of 
Devonshire, viceroy in 1755, and who 
signalized themselves for their rapac- 
ity in regard to the division of the 
surplus revenue. 

Berl-ble'ros, Oomeliiu (9). The 
name of the father of Martinus Scrl- 
blerus; noted for his pedantry and 
his oddities and absurdities about the 
education of his son. See Scrible- 
BUS, Martinus. 

Bcii-ble'ruSa Mar-H'^as (9). A cel- 



ebmfted persoBage whose imagmuy 
history is related in the satirical 
^ Memoirs of ttie KxtraoidinAiy Lite, 
Works, and Discoveries of Martiiuts 
Scribierus/* usually published in 
Pope's woi^ but cnietiy, if not 
wholly, written by ArbuthLot. The 
design of this worlt, as stated by Pope, 
is to ridicule all the fiedse tastes ia 
learning, under the character of i 
man of capacity that had dipped into 
every art ana science, but injudi- 
ciously in each. 

Bdng a world-aelioolmBsfcer (and, indeed, t 
Maafmm SerMer m, as we here nnd, moi* 
ways than one)t tUs was not stmnce in him. 

Boros'Sen. A poor hack author cele- 
brated by Goldsmith in his ** Descrip- 
tion of an Author*s Bed-<^aniber.*^ 

Otwav could still die of hunger, not to 
qieak orinnumeraMe Seroggbues CScroggau\ 
whom **ths Huae found itietchcd. beneath • 
mg." Carl^ 

Bomb. An amunng valet In Fsr- 
quhar's comedy, ^ The Beaox* Strat- 
agem." 

Bcyia$. [Gr. Sm^AAa.] ( Gr. 4- Bm. 
Myth.) 1. A daughter of NisoF, 
who, for love of Minos, cut from her 
father^s head a purple lock, on the 
preservation of which his life depend- 
ed, and was changed in consequence 
into a lark. 

2. A daughter of I^orcus, chanjged 
by Circe, who was jealous of her, into 
a frightful sea-monster, and placed oa 
a rock on the Italian coast opposite 
Charybdis on the coast of Sicily. 

Searoh* Sdward. A pseudonym 
under which Abraham Tucker (1705- 
1774), an English metaphysician, 
published his " Light of Nature Par- 
sued." 

Searober, The. A surname or sobri- 

Juet given to Dr. Robert Fludd (1574- 
637), on account of his investiga- 
tions in medicine, mathematics, phi- 
losophy, &c. 

Searle, January. A pseudonym 

. adopted by Greoige Searle Phillips, a 

popular writer of the present day, 

author of " The Gypsies of the Dan^* 

Dike." 

Se-bast'i^. 1. A character in Shake- 
speare's" Tempest." 
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2. A diameter in Shakespeare's 
»* Twelfth Night." 

8e-ce3'Bi-$ (se-sesh^-^). A popular 
collective name applied to the btates 
which attempted to secede from the 
American Lnion, in 1860-61. The 
inhabitants received the cant name 
of " The Secesh." 

Beoond Au-gils'tXiie. A title given 
to St. Thomas Aquinas by his admir- 
ing scholars. See Ai^gelic Doctor. 

Sedley, Amelia. A marked figure in 
. Thackeray's " Vanity Fair; " an im- 
personation of virtue without intellect. 
. She is contrasted with Beckjr Sharp, 
who is an impersonation of intellect 
without virtue. The one has no 
head, the other no heart. 

fleekers. A name originallv given to 
the Quakers, or Friends, nrom their 
seeking the truth. 

Self- denying Ordinanoe. (Eng. 
Hist,) The name given to an act or 
resolution of the Long Parliament^ 
passed Dec. 9, 1644, whereby tibe 
• members bound themselves not to 
accept certain executive offices, par- 
ticularly commands in the army. The 
efiect of this ordinance was the trans- 
ference of power, first in the army 
and then in the State, from the Prea- 
byterian to the Independent party. 

BeOim. 1. The hero of Byron's " Bride 
of Abydos;" brought up as a son, 
hut treated with great cruelty, by his 
uncle, the pasha Giaffer, wno has 
secretly destroj'ed his own brother, 
Abdaluih, Selim's father, by poison. 
The discovery of the fondness of his 
beautiful daughter, Zuleika, for her 
supposed brother, fills Giimer with 
rage and jealousy. He informs 
Zuleika, in the presence of Selim, of 
his intention to marry her immedi- 
atelv to Osmyn Bey ; but she volun- 
tarily gives a promise to Selim, in 
private, never to many against his 
wishes. At his urgent request, she 
meets him at night in a fiivorite 
grotto in the harem gardens. He 
appears, not as a pasha's son, but as 
the'chief of a bana of pirates, informs 
her that he is not her brother, declares 

. his love, and proposes that she sbonld 
fly with him, and become tha con- 



panion of his adventures and toils, 
the sharer of his joys and triumphs, 
when distant voices and flashing 
torches announce betrayal and pur- 
suit. Selim is shot while endeavor- 
ing to join his followers on the beach ( 
but he dies not unrevenged, for Zu- 
leika cannot survive her lover, and 
Giafier is left in childless desolation. 

2. The hero of Moore's *'LaIla 
Rookh." See LaUjA Rookh* 

Bem'e-le. [Gr. 2e^Ai|.] ( Gr, ^ Bom. 
Myth.) A daughter of Cadmus and 
Thebe, and mother of Bacchus by 
Jupiter. 

Se'mlr'^mis. [Gr. 2e^»'pa^i(.} A 
celebrated queen of Assyria, wife and 
successor of Ninus. She built the 
walls of Babylon, was slain by her 
own son, Ninyas, and was turned, ac- 
cording to the popular belief, into a 
pigeon. 

Se-mXr'^mis of th& Korth. 1. A 
name often given to Margaret (1353- 
1412), daughter of Waldemar IH., 
king of Denmark, and a most politic 
and able ruler. By the death of her 
father and of her son, his successor, 
she became queen of Denmark ; and, 
by the death of her husband, Haco 
VlII., king of Norway, she succeeded 
to the throne of that kingdom also. 
She then turned her arms against 
Albert, kin^ of Sweden, who was un- 
popular with hi» subjects, defeated 
nim, and made him prisoner, upon 
which she was acknowledged queen 
of Sweden. She is said to have pos- 
sessed considerable beauty of person, 
and unusual powers of fascination. 

From Scotland it [the name Margaret] went 
to Norway with the daughter of Alexander 
in., whoae bridal cost the lift of Sir Patrick 
Spens{ and It . . . remained in Scandinavia 
to be the dreaded name of the Semiramis of 
the Ifdrth^ and was taken as the equivalent of 
Astrid and Ggotgard. Yonoe. 

2. A title given to Catharine 11., 
empress of Kussia (1729-1796), a 
powerful and ambitious sovereign, 
who administered with great energy 
the internal affairs of the empire, 
while carrying on extensive and im- 
portant wars with other nations. Her 
sensuality was extreme, and she 
lived a life of open and unrestrained 
vice. 
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B«iitr7» Otptoin One of the mem- 
bers of the fictitious dub under 
whose auspices and superintendence 
the **SpecuUor*' was professedly is- 
sued. 
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Beptember MMwaore. (Fr. Hia.) 
An indiscriminate slaughter of loyal- 
ists confined in the AbMiye and other 
prisons, which took place in Paris, 
September 2-6, 1792, on receipt of the 
news of the capture of Verdun. The 
number of victims was not less than 
1200, and by some is placed as high 
as 4000. 

Beraphio Doctor. [Lat. Doctor St- 
raphiau.\ An appellation given to 
St. Bonaventura (1221-1274), an 
Italian scholastic theologian of the 
order of Franciscans, and one of the 
most eminent of Roman Catholic di- 
vines. ' He was so called on account 
of the religious fervor of his style. 
Dante places him among the eamts 
in his '^Paradlso," and, in 1587, he 
was ranked by Sixtus V. as the sixth 
of the great doctors of the Church. 
His own order is as proud of him as 
the Dominicans are of Thomas Aqui- 
nas. 

What do I care for the Doctor SertmhiCf 
With all hb wordy ctudfer and traffic? 

LongfeUow. 

Berspliio Saint. An appellation be- 
stowed upon St. Francis d'Asslsi 
(1182-1226), founder of the order of 
the Franciscan?. "Of all the saints," 
says Dean Milman, " SL Francis was 
the most blameless and gentle." 

J 881*^4 pi* [Gr. Sopairif, 2epairif.] 

{jiyth.) An Egyptian deity, after- 
ward worshiped also in Greece and 
Rome ; at first a 83rmbol of the Nile, 
and so of fertility; later, an infernal 
god. 

8f r-ges'tua. One of the companions 
of JCneas ; the reputed progenitor of 
the Seigian family at Rome. He 
took part in the naval games at Drep- 
anum, in Sicily, on the occasion of 
the anniversary of Anchises's death, 
and commanded the ** Centaur," but 
ran upon the rocks, and with diffi- 
culty preserved the vessel and crew. 

Servant of the Servants of G-od. 

[Lat. Servtu Servorum Dei."] A style 



or appellation assumed by Pope Greg- 
ory I. (644-604) in his letters, and 
retained by his successors. By "• the 
servants ot* God," the bishops are in- 
tended. 

Set'e-tMM. A deity mentioned in 
Shakespeare^s "Tempest" as wor- 
shiped by Sycoraz, the mother of 
Catiban. 

Wb art U of each power. 
It would control my dam'i god Sekboa.^ 



Shakespeare did not invent this 
Iklse god; he had found him in the 
trsTels of his time, in which he is men- 
tioned as a deity of the Patagonians, — 
an evidence, in addition to othos, tiiat 
Shakespeare had been reading books of 
American discoyery before he wrote *^ Tha 
Tempest." 

The cianti, when fhey foand fhemsebrea 
fttteredT ro«red like bulb, and ciied upoa 
Setdtot to help thenu 

BdaCa BibL qf TVoroyZe. 

Seven against ThetMs. {Gr. ^ 
Horn. Myth.) The leaders of an ex- 
pedition designed to place Polynices 
on the throne of Thebes, from which 
he had been driven by his brother 
Eteocles. (See Fteocles.) Their 
names were Adrastus, Amphiaraus, 
Capaneus,' Hippomedon (Argives); 
Farthenopseus (an Arcadian); Poly- 
nices (a rheban); Tydeus (an Po- 
llen). The expedition was a failure, 
as the chiefs were arrogant ana 
boastful, and despised signs sent by 
the gods; but a second expedition, 
conducted by their more pious sons, 
— the Epigoni, — who acted in obe- 
dience to the will of heaven, was 
crowned with success. One of the 
noblest dramas of ^schylus is enti- 
tled '' The Seven against Thebes." 

SoTen Champions of Christen- 
dom. St. George, the patron saint 
of England; St. Denis, of France; 
St. James, of Spain; St. Anthonv, 
of Italy; St. Andrew, of Scotland; 
St. Patrick, of Ireland ; and St. Da- 
vid, of Wales. They are often al- 
luded to by old writers. ." The Fa- 
mous History of the Seven Champi- 
ons of Christendom " is the work of 
Bichard Johnson, a ballad-maker of 
some note at the end of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries. 
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shown there in St. Victor's chnrch. 
The church has canonized the ScTea 
Sleepers, and has consecrated the 
27th of June to their memory;. The 
Koran relates the tale of the Seven 
Sleepers, — deriving it probably from 
the same source as the Christian le- 
gend, — and declares that out of re- 
spect for them the sun altered his 
course twice a day that he might 
shine into the cavern. 

Jt9- « By the Seven Sleepers are com' 
mealy understood seven Christians of 
the third century of our era who werp 
put to death for the faith of Jesus Christ 
The event happened at Epheeus, in Asia 
Minor, in the reign of the emperor De- 
cius. . . . More than two centuries alt«r, 
. . . thdr bodiett having been found in a 
cavern where they had been inclosed, 
they were taken out, and exposed to the 
veneration of the faithful. The legend, 
in speaking of their death,- said, foltow- 
ing the usual form, that they had fallea 
asloep in the Lord. The vulgar took oo- 
caaion thence to say that these holy mar^ 
tyrs were not dead ; that they had been 
hid in the cavern, where they liad &llen 
asleep ; and that they at last awoke, to 
the great astonishment of the spectators. 
Such is the origin of the legend of the 
Seven Sleepers. At Ephesus, the spot is 
still shown where this pretended miracle 
took place. As a dog bad accompanied 
these seven martyrs into their retr^t, 
be has been made to share the celebrity 
of his masters, and is &bled to have re- 
maned standing all the time they slept, 
without eattng or drinking, being whol- 
ly occupied with guarding their persons. 
The Persians celebrate annually the feast 
of the Seven Sleepert*, and their names 
are regarded as powerful talismans 
against the decrees of fitte. Their dog 
has not been forgotten; and, to recom- 
pense him for his zeal, he has been in- 
trusted with the care of letters missive 
and correspondences, and admitted to 
Paradise with the ram which Abraham 
sacrificed in place of his son, with the 
ass of Balaam, with the ass upon which 
our Lord entered Jerusalem upon the 
Day of Palms, and with the mare upon 
which Mohammed mounted miraculously 
to heaven.*' Reinaud* 

Tremillan*! fellow hath ever arerped. fliat 
to wake the earl were death, and MMaton 
would wake the Seven Sleepers themselves. If 
he thonsfht they slept not hy regulur ordiMiice 
of medicine. Sir W. Scott. 

Here, however, we riadly recall to mind 
that once we saw him laugh; once only; pei^- 
haps it was the first and lost tfane in hia Iifei 

■_^ , ^ ' ■ 
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SeTen Cities, Island ot See Isl- 
and OF THE Seven Cities. 

Seven -hilled City. One of the 
names by which Kome has for man^' 
ages been designated. It was origi- 
nally built upon seven hills, several of 
which have, in course of time, so far 
disappeared that they are now hardly 
recognizable. 

Seven Bases. 1. See Seven Wise 
Men of Greece. 

a. Characters in an ancient English 
metrical romance having this appel- 
lation for its title. 

J83p- A young Roman prince having re- 
jected improper advances made by his 
step -mother, the latter falsely accuses 
him of having attempted to offer her 
violence, and persuades her husband to 
order his deith ; but the prince's in- 
structors, the Seven Sages, preserve his 
life by each telling the emperor, his fa- 
ther, on successive days, a story whioh as 
often induces him to delay the execu- 
tion, though each night the queen coun- 
teracts the effect they have produced by 
telling a story which changes her hus- 
band's mind. At the end of seven days, 
the prince, who has all the while ab- 
stained from speaking, in obedience to 
information obtained by consulting the 
stars, tells a story which leads his father 
to have the queen brought to Judgment 
and put to death. The romance of the 
Seven Sages is of great antiquity, and 
probably of Indian origin. Versions 
exist in Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
French, German, and other langui^s. 
In English there are two metrical ver- 
sions, and also one in the humble form 
of a chap-book, under the title of ''The 
Seven Wise Masters." 

Seven Sleepers. According to a 
very widely diffused legend of early 
Christianity, seven noble youths of 
Ephesusj in the time of the Decian 
persecution, who, having fled to a 
certain cavern for refuge, and having 
been pursued, discovered, and walled 
in for a cruel death, were made to 
fall asleep, and in that state were mi- 
raculously kept for almost two centu- 
ries. Their names are traditionally 
said to have been Maximian, Malchus, 
Martinian, Denis. John, Serapion, and 
Constantine. Their relics are said to 
have been conveyed to Marseilles in 
a large stone coffin, which is still 
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M tbearacliap«aloflni|dittt',— flBOQgfato 
hiKre Awakened the Severn shepert/ OtHf/U. 

** Whoerer it (a. hae knoeked lliree timee, 
andeeeh one loud enooffh to wake tbe** — he 
had tuck a repognanee to the idea of waking 
tlie dead, that ne stopped even then, with the 
wonia upon hie tongue, a&d eaid, instead — 
^'tXui Severn SleepenT JJicketu. 

Seven Wise IfMtenu See Sevjen 
Saobb, 2. 

I think he (Don QnlxoCe] la one of the 
5e«eii Wiee MoMtert. I tlM>ught he knew noth- 
ing but hh knight-errant^, but now I lee the 
deril a thing can eaoape hunt he liaa an oar in 
erei7 maa'a boat, and a finger in ereiy man's 
pia. OervoMtee, Drtum, 

Seven Wise Men of Qreeoe. Fa- 
mous Greeks of the sixth centuiy b. 
c.f distinguished for their practical 
sa^pacitv and their wise muT ima or 
principles of life. Their names are 
Tariously ^ven; but those most gen- 
erally admitted to the honor are So- 
lon, Chilo, Pittacus, Bias, Periander 
(in place of whom some give £p- 
imenidee), Cleobulus, and Thales. 
They were the authors of the cele- 
brated mottoes inscribed in later days 
in the Delphian temple : " Know thy- 
self" (Solon); "Consider the end" 
{ChUo); "Know thy opportunity" 
(Pittacut); "Most men are bad" 
(Bia$); "Nothing is impossible to 
industry" (Periander); "Avoid ex- 
cess " ( Cleobulus) ; " Suretyship is the 
precursor of ruin " ( Thales). 

Seven Wonders of the World. A 
name given to seven very remark- 
able objects of the ancient world, 
which have been variously enumer- 
ated. The following classification is 
the one most generally received : 1. 
The Pyramids of ifeypt; 2. The 
Pharos of Alexandria; 3. The walls 
and hanging gardens of Babylon; 4. 
The temple of Diana at Ephcsus; 5. 
The statue of Jupiter by Phidias, at 
Olympia; 6. The Mausoleum erected 
bjjr Artemisia, at Halicamassus; 7. 
The Colossus of Rhodes. 

Seven Tears' War. (Ger, Bist.) A 
war carried on by two alliances, 
headed respectively by Austria and 
Prussia, which commenced in 1756, 
and was brought to a close — with- 
out material advantages gained by 
any party — by the peace of Hu- 
bertsburg, Nov. 15, 1763. It is re- 
markable for the extraordinary cam- 
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paigns of Frederick the GreaL tiie 
Prussian king. 

A fierce and revengeful padia 
in Byron's poem of " The Corsair." 
See GuLNASB, 1. 

Bnt a acene enaoed like Oat in fbe hail of 
^=r*. Sir W. Scott. 

BiTtan. (-tn). An officer attending 
Macbeth, in Shakespeare's tragedy 
of this name. 

Sganarelle (sgft'nii'rel'). 1. The hero 
of Moliere's comedy, "Le Manage 
Fore^." He is represented as a hu- 
morist of fifty -three or Ibinr, who, 
having a mind to many & fashionable 
youn^ woman, but feeling some in- 
stinctive doubts and scruples, con- 
sults several of his friends upon this 
momentous question. Receiving no 
satisfactory counsel, and not much 
pleased with the proceedings of his 
bride elect, he at last determines to 
give up his engagement, but is cud- 
geled into compliance by the brother 
of his intendea. 



_ _ The plot of this play is Ibanded 
on an adventore of the Count de Giam- 
mont, who, when leaving England, was 
foUowed bj the brothers of la belle Ham- 
ilton, who. with their hands on ^e pom- 
mels of their swords, asked him if he 
had not left something behind. '* True," 
said the count, " I forgot to marry your 
sister ; " and instantily went back to re- 
pair his lapse of memory by making her 
Countess de Orammont. 

3. A simple-minded valet in Mo- 
li^re's "Festin de Pierre" who is 
ever halting between the fear of be- 
ing drubbed by his master, Don Juan, 
and the far deeper horror of abetting 
or witnessing his crimes. See Don 
Juan. 

3. The same name occurs in sev- 
eral of Moli^re's other plays ("Le 
Cocu Imaginaire," " L'Ecole des 
Maris." &c.), and is usually assigned 
to a bluff, willful, and domineering 
character. 

I>e Pradt answered by saying that ... the 
cotmtry waa in the situation of the wife of 
SganareUe in the fiuice, who quarreled with a 
stranger for Interfering wi& her hnaband 
when he was beating her. Sir W, Scott. 

Shac'^bao. See Barmecide, The. 

ShATton, SipPi6P'cle(2). Aiantas- 
tical character in Sir Walter Scott*8 
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"Monastery;" drawn in imitation 
of the pedantic courtiers of Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, and made to talk 
in the unnatural and high-flown style 
which Lyly rendered fashionable "by 
his " Euphues." He turns out to be 
grandson of one Overstitch, a tailor. 

His [Johnson's] speech, like Sir Piercie 
j8%affon*9euphuisnc eloqaence, bewrayed him 
under eveiy disguise. Macaulay. 

ShaJcespeare of DiTines. An epi- 
thet sometimes applied to Jeremy 
Taylor (1613-1667), one of the great- 
est ornaments of the English pulpit. 
His devotional writings are charac- 

• terized by a fervid eloquence and an 

affluence and aptness of illustration 

that entitle them to ih^ praise of 

belonging to the loftiest and most 

Bacred description of poetrj'. " of 

which," as Heber remarks, "they 

only want what they cannot be said 

to need, the name and the metrical 

arrangement." 

Old Chiysostom, best Augustine, 
And he who blent both in his line. 
The younger Golden Lips or mines, 
Taylor, the SuMketpeare qfDivmu. 

Emenon. 

Shallow. A countiy justice, in Shake- 
speare's " Merry Wives of Windsor," 
and in the Second Part of "-King 
Henry IV.;" a braggart, a liar, a 
rogue, and a blockhead. It is sup- 
posed that this character was in- 
tended as a satirical portrait of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, near 
Stratford-upon-Avon, who is said to 
have prosecuted Shakespeare for a 
youthful misdemeanor. 

A nurse of this century is as wise as a justice 
of the quorum and cusl-alorum in Shallow'' » 
ttme. Macauiag. 

Shan'dj^, Captain. The uncle of 
Tristram Shandy, in Sterne's novel 
of this name; the same as Uncle 
Toby, See UiycLE Toby. 

When Mr. Southey takes up his pen, he 
changes his nature as much as Captain Shandy 
when he girt on his sword. Macceuiay. 

Sluui'dj^, Dinah. See Dinah, Aunt. 

Shan'dj^, Mrs. EUzabeth. The 
mother of Tristram Shandy, in 
Sterne's novel of this name. She is 
the ideal of nonentity, a character 
profoundly individual from its very 
absence of individuality. 



Shan'dj^, Tris'tp^m. The nominal 
hero of Sterne's novel, "The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandv. 
Gent." ^' 

The author proceeds, with the most un- 
fbeling prolixity, to give a minute detail of 
the clviTand common law, of the feudal insti- 
tutions, of the architecture of churches and 
castles, of sculpture and painting, of minstrels, 
of players, of parish clerks, &c., ftc.i whUe 
poor Chaucer, like Tristram Shandy, can 
hardly be said to be fairly born, although his 
life has attained the size of half a volume. 

Sir W. Scott, 

Shan'dj^, "Walter. The name of 
Tristram Shandy's father, in Steme^B 
novel entitled " The Life and Opin- 
ions of Tristram Shandv, Gent." By 
reading antiquated boo'ks he has got 
his head filled with absurd or idle 
fancies and theories ; but all his no- 
tions are thwarted, and the exact 
opposite of what he wishes takes 
place. He believes in the virtue of 
a substantial nose, and his son's ia 
crushed by the accoucheur who at- 
tends upon his wife. A leading arti- 
cle of his creed is that the characters 
of mankind are greatly influenced by 
their Christian names. Trismegistus 
he thinks the most propitious name 
in the world, and Tristram the veiy 
worst ; yet hia son accidentally gets 
christened Tristram. 



"He [Sterne] . . . supposed in 
Mr. Shandy a man of an active and met- 
aphysical, but at the same time a whim- 
sical, cast of mind, whom too much and 
too miscellaneous learning had bronght 
within a step or two of madness, and who 
acted, in the ordinary affairs of life, upon 
the absurd theories adopted by the ped- 
ants of past ages. He is most admirably 
contrasted with his wife, well described 
as a good lady of the poeo-eurante school, 
who neither obstructed the progpress of 
her husband's hobby-horse, — to use a 
phrase which Sterne has rendered clas- 
sical, — nor could be prevailed upon to 
spare him the least admiration for tho 
grace and dexterity with which he man- 
aged it." Sir W, Seott, 

The project of mending a bad world, by 
teaching people to give new names to old 
things, reminds us of Walter iSAoiu/y's scheme 
for compensatingthe loss of his son^s nose bj 
christenmg him trismegistus. Macaulay, 

Foolish enough, too, was the college tutor's 
surprise at Watter Shandu, how, though un- 
read in Aristotle, he could nevertheless argue, 
and, not knowing the name of any dialectic 
tool, handled them all to perfection. Vearlyle, 
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SbsrPt BMfky* A ftnudc fOAfpcri 
who is a prominent chanurter in 
Thackerar*8 *' Vanity Fair; " distin- 
ffuiftbed by ber intrif^uing dispotvition, 
her aelfiAhness, guod-humorf energy, 
peneverance, cleverness, and utter 
want of heart and moral principle. 
See Sedlky, Amelia. 

With Beefy Sharp, w« Ihiak w« coold be 
food. If we had flre tboumnd a yeer. Bayne. 

Sh^berd Kings. [Called also Hffk- 
Mho$^ or Hyktos.] A name often given 
to a tribe of Arabian or Phoenician 
shepherds who are said to have in- 
vaded Lower Egypt about two thou- 
sand years b. c, and to have over- 
thrown the reifying dynasty. They 
maintained their authority, according 
to some accounts, about two hundred 
and sixty years, when they were ex- 
pelled by the Egyptian rulers of Up- 
per Egypt. Some writers, however, 
wholly deny the existence of any 
such race of kings ; others hold that 
the captive Jews, the descendants of 
Jacob, are intended by this designa- 
tion ; and various other theories have 
been advanced in explanation of this 
vexed question. 

Bbepbord Iiord. Lord Henry Clif- 
ford (d. 1543), of the English house 
of Lancaster, and the hero of much 
legendaiy narration. To save him 
from the vengeance of the victorious 
York party, his mother put him in 
charge of a shepherd, to oe hrousht 
up. as one of his own children. Af- 
terward, on the accession of Henry 
YII. (being then at the age of thirty- 
one years), he was restored to ms 
birthright and possessions. In the 
** White Doe of Rylstone," Words- 
worth speaks of 

" The grmcioixs hXry 
Who lored the Shepherd Lord to meet 
In hU wanderings aolitary.** 

Shepherd of Banbury. The osten- 
sible author of a work entitled " The 
Shepherd of Banbury's Rules to j udge 
of tne Changes of Weather, ground- 
ed on Forty Years' Experience, &c. 
By John Claridge, Shepherd," first 

Published in 1744, and reprinted in 
827. It is a work of great popular- 
ity among the English poor, and is 
attributed to Dr. John Campbell, au- 



thor of ** A Political Sonrey of Bij^ 
ain." It is mostly a compilation 
Arom "A Rational Survey of the 
Weather," by John Pointer, rector 
of Slapton in 'Northamptonshire. 

Shepherd of SaliabiuT Plain (solz^- 
biir-I). The hero of a very popular 
tract having this name for its title, 
and written by Mrs. Hannah More; 
distinguished for his homely wisdwn 
and simple Christian piety. The orig- 
inal of tnis character was one David 
Saunders, who, with his father, had 
kept sheep upon Salisbury Plain for 
a hundred years. 

Shepherd of the Ooean. A name 

given by Spenser, in his poem, ** Co- 
lin Clout *s come Home a^in,** to 
his friend Sir Walter Raleigh, cele- 
brated for his maritime expeditiona 
and discoveries. 

Shipton* Mother. See Motheb 
Shipton. 

Short-liTed Administration. {Eng, 
Hist.) A name populariy given to 
an administration formed by the 
Hon. William Pulteney, which ex- 
pired on the 12th of February, 1746, 
two davs after ite partial formation. 
[Called also, in derision, Long^ived 
AdminUtration.'] 

Shufflebottom, Abel. A pseudonym 
of Robert Southey (1774-1843), un- 
der which he wrote several amatory 
sonnets and elegies. 

Shy^ock. A sordid, avaricious, re- 
vengeful Jew, in Shakespeare's " Mer- 
chaut of Venice." See Portia. 

Of conne, not Lonis XVI. alone, bat all 
monarchs, might be juatly put to death in 
Carnot's estimation ; becauBe they are natural- 
ly the objects of fear to their Butgeets; beeaoaf 
we hate those we fear; and becaujte, according 
to the kindred authority of ShvJodc^ no man 
hates tiie tiling he would not kill. 

SirW. SeotL 

Sicilian Veapera. (Hist,) A name 
given to a memorable massacre of 
the French which began at Paler- 
mo, in Sicily, March 30, 1282, at the 
hour of vespers on Easter Monday, 
and extended throughout the island. 
Sicily was at this time subject to 
Charles of Anjou, whose soldiers had 
made themselves hateful to the Sicil- 
ians. The result of the insurrection 
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wAbj that fh6 authoritnir of Charles 
was completely overthrown, and the 
islanders placed themselves under the 
protection of the king of Aragon. 

Sick Man of the Sast. A name 
popularljr given to the Turkish em- 
pire, which, under Soliman the Mag- 
nificent (1495-1566), reached the 
aammit of its prosperity, and has 
ever since steadily declined. At the 

S resent day, Turkey is mainly in- 
ebted for its existence to the sup- 
port of foreign powers. 

49" The expression, '' Sick Man,*' as 
applied to Turkey, originated with the 
emperor Nicholas of Russia. He is rep- 
resented to have said to Sir George Sey- 
mour, the British chargd d'affaires^ in a 
conversation at St. Petersburg, on the 
11th of January, 1844, '^ We have on our 
bands a sick man, a very sick man. It 
would be a great misfortune, I tell you 
frankly, if, one of these days, he should 
happen to die before the necessary ar- 
rangements were all made. But this is 
not the time to speak to you of that." 
The conversation then broke off, but was 
renewed on the 14th of the same month, 
when the emperor observed, " Turkey, in 
the condition which I have described, has 
by degrees fallen into such a state of de- 
crepitude, that, as I told you the other 
night, eager as we all are for the pro- 
longed existence of the man (and that I 
am as desirous as you can be for the con- 
tinuance of his life, I beg you to believe), 
he may suddenly die upon our hands." 
And again, at another interview, on the 
2l8t inst. : " I think your government 
does not well understand my object. I 
am not so eager to determine what shall 
be done when the sick man dies, as I am 
to determine with England what shall not 
be done upon that event taking place. 
... I repeat to you that the sick man is 
dying; and we can never allow such an 
event to take us by surprise. We must 
Come to some understanding." {Annual 
Register for 1853, p. 248, et seq.) The 
minutes of Sir Qeorge Seymour's conver- 
sations with the emperor having been laid 
before parliament by the English ministry 
in the course of the debates that imme- 
diately preceded the declaration of war 
against Russia, the expressive appella- 
tion, *'Slck Man of the East," was 
caught up and circulated by the press, 
till it has become an established national 
sobriquet. 

Sid'ro-phel. A poetical name given 
by Butler, in his *' Hudibras," to Wil- 
liam Lilly, a distinguished astrologer 



of thd seTenteenth centofr. S^iie, 
however, have supposed that under 
this name Butler mtended to refer to 
Sir Paul Neal, a conceited virtuoso, 
and a member of the Royal Society, 
who constantly affirmed that Butler 
was not the author of ^^ Hudibras." 

The last inroad of theBo pretended Mends 
to cleanliness was almost as fiital to my col- 
lection as Hndlbras* visit to that of Sidrmthel 

Sir W. Scott. 

How I becune a prophet, it is not very im- 

fOTtant to the reader to know. Nevertheless, 
fieel all the anxiety which, under similar cir- 
Sumstances, troubled the aenaitive Sidrophel. 

Maoaulay. 

Siesfiried (szeek^freet, 58, 65). The 
hero of various Scandinavian and 
Teutonic legends, particularly of the 
old German epic poem, the "Nibe- 
lungen Lied; " a young warrior of 
peerless physical strength and beauty, 
and in valor superior to all men or 
his time. He cannot easily be iden- 
tified with any historical personage. 
In an old saga, he is represented as 
havjfig slain a dreadful dragon, and 
bathed in its blood, whereby his skin 
became as hard as horn, except in 
one spot, where a leaf intervened. 
But he is most celebrated for having 
vanquished the ancient fabulous royal 
race of the Nibelungen, and ta^en 
away their immense treasures of gold 
and gems. He wooes, and finally 
wins, the beautiful Chriemhild, but is 
treacherously killed by the fierce and 
covetous Hf^en, who seeks the treas- 
ures of the Nibelungen, and who 
skillfully draws from Chriemhild the 
secret of the spot where alone Sieg- 
fried is mortal, and fatally plunges 
a lance between his shoulders in a 
royal chase. Siegfried is noted for a 
cape which rendered its wearer in- 
visible, and for a wonderful sword 
named Balmung. The former he 
obtained from the dwarf Alberich; 
the latter he is said to have forged, 
while yet a boy, at a traitorous 
smith's in the depths of a primeval 
forest. See Balmung, Brunehild, 
Chriemhild, and Ha<s£N. 



'* In this colossal figure are com- 
bined what Greece divided, — heroic 
Strength and the passion for travel, 
AchiUes and Ulysses." Miehelet^ Trans, 

Sif. {Seand, Myth,) Wife of Thor, 
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iuBont for tlM bourtj of her hair, 
which Loki cut off while she wm 
•sleep. Thor compelled him to get 
her a new head of hair made of ffold, 
that should grow like nalural hair. 
This be obtained from the dwarfs. 

ai«'ia-mim'd$. [It. GMigimmda.] 1. 
The heroine of one of the tales in 
Boccaccio's *' Decamerone,'* which 
relates her love for a page named 
Guiscardo, and the secret, accidental 
discovery of their guilt by her father, 
Taucred, prince of Salerno, who af- 
terward upbraids her with her con- 
duct, and, finding her insensible to 
ahame and reproof, sends her Guis- 
cardo's heart in a golden cup, where- 
upon the princess drains a poisonous 
draught, after having poured it on 
her lover's heart. 



No tale of Boc4»edo has been so 
often translated and imitated as this. In 
Ingllsh it is bent known through the 
*' SigisiDunda and Guincanlo " of Dr}'den. 

The pale widow whom Captaia Richard, in 
hb poetic raptarr, compared to a Mobe in 
tcan, to a Sigimmnula, to a weepiiiK Belvide- 
M, waa an ol^ect the mn«t lovely and pathetic 
which his eyes luul ever beheld. Thackeray. 

2. The heroine of Thomson's trag- 
edy of ** Tancffd and Sigismunda," 
the groundwork of which is the tale 
— founded on fact — of **The Bale- 
ful Marriage " ('*Le Maiiage de Ven- 
geance'' ) m '' Gil Bias:' 
B^amtk (sze-goo^ni), or Sigyn (sze^- 
^n ). ( Scand. Mtfth. ) The wife of Loki, 
celebrated for her constancy to him. 
She sits by him in the subterranean 
' cavern where he is chained, and holds 
out a vase to catch the venom dropped 
by the serpents which hang over him. 
When she goes out to empty the ves- 
sel, the poison falls on his limbs, and 
his writhings cause earthquakes. 

Sisord (sze'goofd). The hero of an 
old Scandinavian saga or legend, the 
foundation of the celebrated German 
epic, the "Nibelungen Lied." He 
discovered Brvnhild, a beautiful val- 
kyria, encased in complete armor, 
and l}nng in a death-like sleep, to 
which, for some offense, she had oeen 
condemned by Odin. Sigurd awoke 
her by ripping up her corselet, fell in 
love with her, engaged on oath to 
marry her, and took his departure. 



He eabaeqiieiitly met with Gudrmif 
whom her mother caused him to 
many by giving him a charmed po- 
tion which made him forget Bryn- 
hild. This ill-Atarred union was the 
cause of unnumbered woes. Sigurd 
is the Icelandic or Old Norse form of 
Siegfried. See Siegfbied. 

Bikes. A mffimn in Dickens's " Oli- 
ver Twist." 

BJlenoe. A conntty justice, in the 
Second Part of ShaJEespeaie's " King 
HeniylY.;" a man of untamable 
mirth when he is tipsy, and of asi- 
nine dullness when he is abstinent. 

• 

Like Maater SUenee, he had been menry 
twice and onee in liit tune. Sir W. ScoiL 

Silent Sister. A name given to 
Trinity College, Dublin, on account 
of the little influence it exerts in pro- 
portion to its resources. 

Trinity Collc^ itself lield Its ground and 
crew wealthy onlv to deserve the name of the 
Stffeat aiMter^ while Its great endowments 
served dTectuallv to indemnify it a^lnst the 
necessity of conforming to the condition« un- 
der which alone its example could be useftil 
to the whole nation. Ooldunn Smith. 

Neither Oxford nor Cambridge. I am cer* 
tain, would blush to own my Tabors in this 
department [classical criticism and exegesis]; 
and yet I was an alumnus of her whom they 
used to style the StUnt Sister. KeighOey. 

St-le'nas. [Or. SciAi^Mk.] {Gr. f 
Rom. Mtfth.) The foster-father, in- 
structor, and companion of Bacchus; 
represented as a jovial old man, with 
a oald head, pug nose, and rubicund 
visage, and generally as intoxicated, 
and therefore ridingx>n an ass or sup- 
ported by satyrs. His fondness for 
sleep and music, and his lascivious- 
ness, are prominent traits in his char- 
acter. He is further described as a 
prophetic deity. 

The tile-beard of Jourdan is shaven off ; his 
Ikt visage has vot coppered, and studded with 
black carbuncles; the iStVenus-trunk is swollen 
with drink and liigh living. Carlyie. 

Sil'tl-rist, The. Henry Vaughan 
(1621-1695), a British poet of some 
note ; — so called because bom among 
the Silures, or people of South Wales. 

Sil-va'niis. {Rom. Myth.) A deity 

presiding over woods, forests, and 

fields. [Written also S y 1 v a n u s.] 

In shadier bower 
M(nre sacred and sequestered, though but 



feigned. 
Pan or SylvanuB never slept. 



Maton. 
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BHver Age. [Lat. Argentea atas.'] 
( Gr. f Bom. Myth, ) Oae of the four 
ages into which the history of man- 
kind was divided by the ancient po- 
ets. It was ruled over by Jupiter, 
and was marked by the change of 
the seasons, and the division and cul- 
tivation of lands. See Bbazen Age 
and Golden Age. 

Silveivfopk School. A name which 
has been given to novelists of the 
Theodore Hook class; that is, those 
who attach great and undue impor- 
tance to the etiquette of the drawmg- 
room, and the piere externals of so- 
cial intercourse. Among the more 
distinguished writers of tMs blass are 
reckoned Mrs. TroUope, Lady Bless- 
ington, and Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton. 

Silirerpen. A nom de plume adopted 
by Eliza Meteyard (b. 1824), an Eng- 
lish authoress. It was originally be- 
stowed upon her by Douglas Jerrold. 

Silver-tonsrued, The. 1. An epithet 
applied to Joshua Sylvester (1563- 
1618), the translator of Du Bartas's 
" Divine Weeks and Works." 

2. The same epithet has been ap- 
plied to William Bates (1625-1699), 
an eminent Puritan divine, reckoned 
the most polished writer, if not the 
best scholar, of the whole body of 
ministers who retired from the church 
in 1662, on the passage of the Act of 
Uniformity, and formed what is some- 
times called the "Dissenting Inter- 
est." 

Bil'vi-ft. The name of a lady beloved 
by Valentine, in Shakespeare's " Two 
Gentlemen of Verona." 



Slender, in 
Wives of 



Simple. A servant to 
Shakespeare's " Merry 
Windsor." 

Simple Simon. The subject of a 
well-known popular tale of early and 
unknown authorship. 

4^ *' Simple Simon^s misfortunes are 
such as are incident to all the human race, 
since they arose * firom his wife Margery's 
cruelty, which began the very morning 
after their marriage ; ' and we therefore 
do not know whether it is necessary to 
f>eek for a Teutonic or Northern original 
for this once populu book." Qu. Rev. 



Sind^bad the BaQor. A noted chaiv 

acter in the " Arabian Nights* Enter- 
tainments," in which is related the 
story of his seven strange voyages and 
his wonderful adventures. [Written 
also, less correctly, S i n b a d.] 



On his first voyage, he disembarked 
on what was supposed to be a small greea 
island, but was in reality only a huge 
sea-monster, which, when a fire was Ida- 
died on his back, in order to dress some 
food,4ived under water, and lefb Sindbad 
and his companions struggling for life in 
the midst of the ocean. Sindbad tdm- 
self escaped, but most of the others were 
drowned. On the second voyage, he 
landed on an island to procure water, 
strayed from his companions, fell asleep, 
wag given up as lost, and left to perish. 
Discoyering a monstrous bird, called a 
roc, or rukh, sitting on its egg, he tied 
himself to one of its legs, and was carried 
the next day to the main land, and de- 
posited in a valley strewn with diamonds, 
but unluckily shut in on every side by 
lofty and precipitons mountains. From 
this awkward situation be extricated 
himself by a stratagem similar to that 
by which he had escaped from the island. 
On the third voyage^ he fell among gigaa- 
tio hairy sarages, with whom he had aa 
adventure precisely like that of Ulysses in 
the land of the Cyclops. (See Poltphk- 
icns.) On his fourth voyage, he suffered 
shipwreck on the coast of a country of 
which the king took him into &vor, but 
compelled him, though he had a wife 
living in Bagdad, to marry a lady of the 
court. Upon the death of this lady, he 
was buried alive with her in a deep pit, 
according to an irreversible custom of the 
country, but was fortunate enough to 
discover a long passage which led to an 
opening on the sea-shore, whence he es- 
caped to his own land. On his fifth voy- 
age, he fell into the power of the Old llaa 
of the Sea. (See Old Man of thk Ska..) 
On the sixth voyage, his ship got into a 
rapid current, which, aided by a strong 
wind blowing ever directly toward the 
shore, carried her to the foot of an in- 
accessible mountain, where she went to 
pieces. Sindbad, having survived his 
comrades, made a raft, committed him- 
self to a river of fresh water running out 
of the sea into a great cavern at the base 
of the mountain, floated for some days 
in perfect darkness, and when he at lut 
came out into the light, found himself 
in the island of Ceylon. Undismayed by 
so many misfortunes, he made a seventh 
voyage, was attack^ by corsairs, sold 
into slavery, and employed in shooting 
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8i4igiiig Tree. See Pabizadb. 

81ll^»«|>aeali Hamll-t^m. A by- 
name (;jven to ^'illiam Gerard Ham- 
ilton (1723-1700), an Engtieh Blales- 
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aad DiD0t people dropped bla b q ^nl 
■DCe." Di Qmnay 

BinKuIav Dootor. [I.at. Dc-dor Stn- 
qulnris.] A title givpn to William 
Occam [in- Ockham),anE]i)di°linom 
inalislic philosopher of llie latter part 
orthethineculhaiid bei^inninguftliB 
founeentb eenturies-diatiuguialieil for 
faialrenchintloglc. He was the tcreal- 
ert of the later Bebooimen. His phi- 
lognphj rested to a considerable de- 
gree upon a fkmous principle called 
mm him " Occam's razor ; " uamelf, 

■^ For thi "Kc; to th* Sclieiut eT fi 



" Enlia nan nml makiplkarida," Enti- 
ties— that is, real exiatencea repre- 
Eenling eeiicral idea;, or the teriaa 

or things — lire Dot U be unnecessa- 
jHy muttJ plied. 
Bl-n^ [Gr. z;>w.] IGr. f Bom. 
HyUi.) A craftr Greek, who induced 
the Tr^ans to Uke into their citv the 
fktal Wnoden Horse, which was tilled 
with armed enemies. See Wooden 

Sln'tr^m. The hero of a German ro- 
mance written by Baron La Motla 
Fouqui?, entitled "Sintram and his 
Companions," —a (ale of the old life 
of iiiediaiTal Europe, sujigesfed to tha 
author bj- Albert Diirer's cntcnving 
or the Knight, Death, ejid ^atan. 

Si'r»D| (9). [Lai. Sirtaet, Gr. Z«- 
p^>n.] ( Or. 4 Rom. M^.) Three 
Hster BeB-n;mph9, who (uuallj re- 
sided on a small island near Cape 
PcloruB, in Sicily, and, by their me- 
lodious singing, enticed ashtne those 
who werij sailing by, and (hen killed 
them. Later writers represent them 

E^hcrea. Their names are usually 

Eiven as Parthenope, Ligeia, and 
eucotliea. 
Sir Ontolo. See Okacls, Sin. 
Blst«F *""" A sisicr of Fstima, 
the seventh and Ian of the wives of 
lilae-beard. This unfortunate lady 
Laving been londemned to death by 

brief delay; and her eieler Anne as- 
cended the hiihest towe^ of the caslla 
to walch for her brothers, who were 
e-ipecled about thai lime to make 
them a visit, and who, happily arriv- 
ing at the Inat moment, rescued their 
Bi'ler, and put Blue-beard (o death. 
See Blue-geakd. 

i"'.«"'r ^-.T.Iki."!!! «e nottin. but ■ 
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husband of Merope, famous for his 
fraud and a^rice. He was pun- 
ished in the lower world for his 
wickedness by having to roll up-hill 
a large stone, which, as soon as he 
had reached the top, always rolled 
down again. 

With many a weary step, and many a groftn 

Up the high hill he neaves a huge round stone ; 

I Tne huge round stone, returning with a 

bound, 

Thunderfi impetuous down, and smokes 

along the ground. Pope's Homer. 

Siva (se^v&). [Sansk. Civa. happiness, 
final bliss.]. {Hindu Myth.) The 
supreme being, in the character of 
the avenger or^estroyer; the third 
person in the Trimurttj or trinity, of 
me Vedas. 

Biward (seaward). Earl of Northum- 
berland, and general of the English 
forces, in Shakespeare's tragedy of 
"Macbeth." 

Sixteen-string Jack. A nickname 
popularly given to John Rann, a 
noted English highwayman, who, 
after having been several times tried 
and acquitted, was at last hanged 
at Tyburn on the 30th of November, 
1774. He was remarkable for foppery 
in his dress, and particularly for 
wearing breeches with eight strings 
at each knee. 

BosufelL ** Does not OraVs poetry, sir, 
tower above the common mark?" 

Johnson. ** Yes, sir; but we must attend to 
the difference between what men in general 
cannot do if they would, and what every man 
may do if he would. Sixteen- string Jack 
towered above the common mark.** 

BoswelVs Life qfJohnaon. 

Skeges, Miss Carolina "Wilhel- 
znina Amelia. A character in Gold- 
smith's " Vicar of Wakefield; " a false 
pretender to gentility, who boasts of 
' ner aristocratic connections and ac- 
quaintance, and prides herself upon 
her taste for Shakespeare and love of 
. musical glasses, but who turns out to 
be no better than she should be. 

Skidbladxur (skid'blid'nef). [Old 
Korse tihid^ a thin plank, and Uad, a 
leaf.j {Scand. Myfn.) The name of 
a ship, made by the dwarfs and given 
to Frey. It wf^s so capacious that it 
would hold all the gods, with their 
weapons and armor, and, when the 
sails were set, it always had a &ir 
wind. When not required for naviga- 



tion, it ootdd be folded up liko a jnece 
of cloth. 

Skim'ming-t^n. A word of unknown 
origin, but supposed to be the name 
of some notorious scold of the olden 
.time. [Written also Skimmerton 
and Skimitry.] 



The word is used only in fhe 
phrase, *' To ride Skimmington," or " To 
ride the Skimmington," employed to de- 
scribe a species of mock triumphal pro- 
cesaion in honor of a man who had been 
beaten by his wife. It consisted of a cav- 
alcade in which the man (or, according 
to old authorities cited by Nares, the 
man's next neighbor) rode behind a 
woman, with his &ce to the horse's tell, 
holding a distaff in his hand, at which he 
seemed to work, the woman all the while 
beating him with a ladle, and those who 
accompanied them making hideous noises 
with frying-pans, buirs-horas, marrow- 
bones, cleavers, and the like. " As the 
procession passed on," says Sir Walter 
Scott, '* those who attended it in an 
oflBicial capacity were wont to sweep the 
threshold of the houses in which ftme 
afl&rmed the mistresses to exercise para- 
mount authority, which was given and 
received as a hint that their inmates 
might, in their turn, be made tiie sub- 
ject of a similar ovation." 

Bkim'pole, Hftr'61d. A character in 
Dickens's " Bleak House; " a plausi- 
ble, mild-mannered sponger upon his 
iriends; said to have been suggested 
by some of the more prominent traits 
in the character of Leigh Hunt, 
though not intended as a portrait of 
him. 

From Paris, he wrote to his ** dear Lydia** 
one of those warm, affectionate letters which 
are delightftil to read, and which, it is ap- 

Ssrent, no one with a particle of the Harold 
kimpole leaven in His fitune could have 
written. Percy PUzgerald, 

Slaw/ken-bSr'gi-us, Ea'fen. The 
name of an imaginary author, f— dis- 
tinguished by the length of his nose, 
— who is quoted and referred to in 
Sterne's " Life and Opiniops of Tris- 
tram Shandy. Gent.," as a great au- 
thority on all learning connected with 
the subject of noses. A quaint and 
singular tale — professedly extracted 
from his writings — about a nian 
with an enormously long nose is in- 
troduced into the work by way of 
episode. 
No nose can be justly amputated hy flie 
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MMto, BOl tfim Hm bom of J lB « > >f »i»c f y f i i» 
blmMlf. CarlifU. 

Slay-good, Oiant. See Giant Slat- 

GOOD. 

Sleek, Aminadab. A character in 
the comedy of "" The Serious Family," 
by Morris'Bamett. 

Sleeping Beauty in the "Wood. 
[Fr. La Belle au Bou dormnni, Ger. 
•jOomrd$cken.'\ The heroine of a 
celebrated nurwry tale, written in 
French by Charles Perraiilt, which 
relates how a princess was shut up 
by fairy enchantment, to sleep a 
hundred years in a castle, around 
which sprang up a dense, impenetra- 
ble wood, and now, at the expiration 
of the appointed time, she was deliv- 
ered from her imprisonment and her 
trance by a eallant young prince, be- 
fore whom (he forest opened itself to 
ndSford him passage. 

jK^Orfmm deriTM this popniar and 
widely diffuied tale from the old North- 
ern mytholf^y, and finds its prototype in 
the sleeping Brynhild, and her awaken- 
ing and deliveraDce by Siguiil. Dunlop 
thinks It was soggented by the story of 
Bplmenideff, the Cretan poet, who, when 
a boy, Is said to have been sent out by 
his tkther to fetch a sheef{, and, seeking 
shelter from the mid-day sun, went Into 
a cave. He there fell into a sieep in 
which he remained fbr flfty-seTen years. 
On waking, he sought for the sheep, not 
knowing how long he had been sleeping, 
and was astonished to find every thing 
around him altered. When he returned 
home, be found to his great amaaement, 
that his younger brother had in the 
mean time grown an old man. Tennymn 
has £^Ten an exquisite metrical version 
of the story of the Sleeping Beauty. See 
ICpacBiriDBa and Sigurd. 

Like the prince In the nursery tale, he 
(Alfleri] Bougnt and found the Sleeping Jieautif 
within the recesses which had so 1on<; con- 
cealed her from mankind. Maeaulatf. 

These ptecints of Klein-Sehnellendorf . . . 
are silent, vacant, yet comfortably famished, 
like Sleeping Beauty's castle. Carlyle. 

Bleipnir (szlTp'nef). (Scand. Myth.) 
The name of Odin's horse, the noblest 
of his race, who carries his master over 
land and sea. He is of a pfray color, 
has eight legs, and typifies the wind, 
which blows from eight principal 
points. [Written also S 1 e i p n e r.] 

Slender. A character in Shakespeare^ s 
" Many Wives of Windsor." 



" In thk play tiie Ifii^Ikh ^^mtX^- 
man, in age and youth, is brought upon 
the f tage, slightly caricatnred in Studiow, 
and &r more so in Slender. The latter, 
indeed, is a perfect satire, and, I tiiink, 
was so intended, on the brilliant 3-outh 
of the provinces, such as we may believe 
it to have been before the introduction of 
newspapers and turnpike roada ; awkward 
and boobyish among civil people, but at 
home in rude sports, and proud of ex- 
ploits at which the town would lang^, 
yet, perhaps, with more courage and 
good-nature than the laughers." Hal' 
Jam. ** Slender and Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek are fools, troubled with an uneasy 
consciousness of their folly, which, in the 
latter, produces a nMMt edifying mcek- 
nesfl and docility, and, in the former, 
awkwardness, obstinacy, and confuaion." 

MacatUay. 

By my faith. Dick, ttiou hast fiillen into 
poor Slender't blunder : missed Anne Page, 
and brought us a great lubberly postmaster's 

Sliok, Sam. The title and hero of va- 
rious humorous narratives, illustrat- 
ing and exaggerating the peculiarities 
of the New-England character and 
dialect, written by Judge Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton (d. 1865), a na- 
tive of Nova idcotia. Sam Slick is 
represented as a Yankee clock-maker 
and peddler, full of quaint drollery, 
unsophisticated wit, knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and aptitude in the use 
of what he calls " soft sawder." 

Slipslop, Mrs. One of the leading 
female characters in Fielding^s novel 
of ** Joseph Andrews;" awomaii of 
frail morals. 

Slop, Doctor. See Doctor Slop. 

SlouKh of Despond. In Bunyan's 
" Pilgrim's Progress," a deep b<^ 
into which Christian falls, and from 
which Help extricates him. 

Jt^ " The name of the slough was De- 
spond. Here, therefore, they wallowed 
for a time ; and Christian, beoanse of the 
burden that was on his back, began to 
sink into the mire. This miry slongh is 
such a place as cannot he mended ; it is 
the descent whither the scum and filth 
that attends conviction for sin doth con- 
tinually run, nnd therefore it is called 
the Sloufrh of De^ipofid ; for still, as the 
pinner U awakened about his lost condi- 
tion, there arise in his sonl many (bars, 
and doubts and discouraging apprehen- 
sions, which all of them get together, and 
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tettid In this plaee, And thfft is tlie nason 
of the badDess of this ground." Bunyan. 

Every thing retrograded with him towards 
the verge oi the miry Slouah of Despondf 
which yawns for insolvent debtors. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Blj, Chiiatopher. A tinker, in the 
*' Induction " to Shakespeare's '* Tam- 
ing of the Shrew." 

It was a good commonty, as Christopher 
Sly uiys ; nor were we sorry when it was 
done. Thackeray. 

Enough, his poor Eminence [Cardinal 
Ix)ai8 oe Rohan] sits in the fittest place, in 
the fittest mood: a newlv awakened Christo- 
pher Sly; and with his '^^ small ale" too be- 
side them. Carlyie. 

Bmall-baok. A cant name in Scot- 
land for Death, usually delineated as 
a skeleton. 

Men have queer fkncies when old Small- 
back is gripping them; but Smali-back must 
lead down the diuioe with us all in our time. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Bmall-beer Poet. A nickname given 
by Cobbett to William Thomas Fitz- 
gerald (1759-1829), a poetaster, satir- 
ized by Lord Byron in bis *' English 
Banls and Scotch Reviewers," and 
parodied by Horace Smith in the 
** Rejected Addresses." 

Bmall-endians. See Big-endiams, 
The. 

Smeo-tym'nu-UB. The title of a 
celebrated pamphlet containing an 
attack upon episcopacy, published in 
1641. This work was written by five 
Presbyterian divines, and the title 
was formed from the initial letters of 
their names, — Stephen J/arshall, 
-ft'dmund Calamy, Tliomas Fbung, 
J/atthew JNTewcomen, and TFilliam 
jSpurstow. . [Written also, but im- 
properly, Smectymnus.] 

Smel-fun'gus. A name given by 
Sterne to Smollett, who, in 1766, pub- 
lished a volume of " Travels through 
France and Italy," filled with illib- 
eral and splenetic observations upon 
the institutions and customs of the 
countries he visited. "The chroni- 
cle of his journey," says Fitzgerald, 
"from the first day to the last, is 
literally one prolonged snarl." The 
nickname — the composition of which 
is obvious — became exceedingly pop- 
ular in England, much to the annoy- 
ance of Smollett. It is sometimes, 
though rarely, used in a general way 



to designate an ill-tempered AntiqnAr- 

ry, or a mousing and inappreciative 

historian. 

' The lamented SmeU^pvB traveled from 
Boulogne to Paris, from Paris to Rome, atad 
so on; but he set out with the spleen and 
jaundice, and every object he passed by was 
discolored or distorted. He wrote an account 
of them J but 't was nothing but the account 
of Ills miserable fieelings. 

Sterne, Sentimental Jbumey. 

Sme^fimgtu. denouncing the torpid vacuity 
of Voltaire's biographers, says he never met 
with one Frenchman, even of the literary 
classeit, who could tell nim whence this name 
Voltaire originated. Oarlyle. 

Smike. A broken-spirited protege of 
Nicholas Nickleby, m Dickens^s novel 
of that name. 

Smith, Wayland. See Waylakd 
Smith. 

Smoky Oitj» A name • sometimes 
given to Pittsburg, an important 
manufacturing city of Pennsylvania. 
The use of bituminous coal occasions 
dense volumes of smoke to fill the air 
in and around the place, soiling the 
garments of passengers, and giving 
the buildings a. dark and sooty ap- 
pearance. 

SmollEin, or SmulHun. The name 
of a fiend or evil spirit mentioned in 
Shakespeare's " King Lear," a. iii., 
8c. 4. See Flibbertigibbet, 1. 

Snare. A sheriff's officer, in the 
Second Part of Shakespeare's " King 
Henry IV." 

Sneak, Jerry. The name of a hen- 
pecked pin-maker, a noted character 
m Foote's farce, "The Mavor of 
Garratt" • 

From Lnelftr to Jerry Sneak there Is not an 
aspect of evil, imperfection, and littleness 
which can elude the light of humor or the 
lightning of wit. E.P. WhippU. 

If, in the logic of character, lago or .hrnt 
Sneak be the premiseft, it Is impossible to Una 
Bacon in the conclusion. Atlantic MmUhly. 

Sneer. A carping character in Sheri- 
dan's " Critic," with just wit enough 
to make him mischievous. 

Sneerwell, Iiady. A character in 
Sheridan's "School for Sc*ndal,»» 
given to gossip and slander. 

Snod'erritss, Augustas (2). One of 
the Pickwick Club, in Dickens's nov- 
el, "The Pickwick Papers;" a sort 
of poetic nonentity. 
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•BOQt. A tinkn-, in 8bak«ipean*t 

** Midsummer-Nigbt's Dream. 

8nQK. A joiner, in Shakeftpearr^s 
** Midsummer- NightV Dream," who 
take* part in the *' Interlude." 

Tht |f«l U — iai and dull m that of Amy 
lk«i«ltt«r, whmn 1m acta tba Uon barafhctd. 

SirW. Sco». 

Softtmi* (Mwftt>'ne-ft). A young 
Christian of Jerusalem, who is the 
heroine of one of the moot touching 
epinodes in Taaeo's ^* Jerusalem De- 
livered.** 



** The Mabonmiedatt king of Jam- 
■akm [Aladin], aft the instigation of Ii- 
n«n«, a maglclao, deprives a Christian 
church of its iniige of the TIrgin, and 
sets it up In a mosque, under a spell of 
enchantment, as a palladium against the 
Crusaders. The image is stolen In the 
night ; and the Icing, unable to discover 
who has taken It. orders a massarre of 
the Christian portion of his subjects, 
which is prevented by Sofronia's ac- 
cusing herself of the olfense. Her lover, 
Olindo, finding her sentenced to the 
stake In consequence, disputes with her 
the right of martyrdom. He is con- 
demned to suffer with her. The Amason 
Clorinda, who has come to fight on the 
ride of Aladin, obtains their pardon in 
acknowledgment of her services; and 
SofronIa, who had not loved Olindo be- 
fore, now returns his passion, and goes 
with him from the stake to the marriage- 
altar.'* Leigh Hunt. 

8oL [Lat., the sun.] (Rom. MyOi.) 
A surname of Apollo. See Apollo. 

Solar City. See City of the Sun. 

Soldiera' Friend. A surname popu- 
larly given in England to Frederick, 
Duke of York ( 1763-1827), the second 
son of George III., and commander 
of the British troops in the Low 
Countries at the period of the French 
Revolution. It was through his exer- 
tions that the system of favoritism 
was abolished, and political opinions 
were no longer made a ground of 
preferment. In 1814, he was publicly 
thanked by parliament for his excel- 
lent administration of the army. 

Solemn Dootor. [Lat. Dtycior Solem- 
ms.] An honorary appellation given 
bv the Sorbonne to Henry Goethals 
(1227-1293), a eminent schoolman 
who was a member of that famous 
theological faculty. 



8al0iim Iiaagoe and Coveaaat. 

(A'fi^. 4 Set4. Hist.) A bond of 
union adopted by the Scottish parlia- 
ment in 1638, and by the Eiiglish 
parliament in 1643. Its main object 
and specific obligation was supjxirt 
of the Church of Scotland, and extir- 

Ktion of popery and prelacy. Charles 
, subscribed to the covenant on his 
coronation, in 1661 ; but, at the Resto- 
ration, it was declared null by act of 
parliament, and was burned' by the 
common hangman. 

Solid Dootor. A tHle conferred upon 
Richard Middleton (d. 1304), an Eng- 
lish theologian of the order of the 
Cordeliers; — so called from his ex- 
tensive learning. See Profound 
Doctor, 2. 

So-li'nii8. Duke of Ephesus, in 
Shakespeare's ^ Comedy of Errors." 

Solomon of England. 1. An ap- 
pellation bestowed upon Henrv Vll. 
(1457-1509), first of the Tudor kings 
of England, whose reign, conducted 
npon pacific principles, was, upon the 
whole, beneficial to his country, and 
gave an opportunity for the nation to 
flourish by the development of its in- 
ternal resources. 

2. The same title has been satir- 
ically awarded to James I. (1566- 
1625), on account of his pedantry and 
puerilit3% Buchanan, his instructor, 
said that he **made him a pedant 
because he could make nothing else 
of him." Sully aptly termed him 
'*the wisest fool in Christendom." 
*^ He was, indeed," 8a3's Macaulav, 
" made up of two men; a witty, wefl- 
read scholar, who wrote, disputed, and 
harangued, and a nervous, driveling 
idiot, who acted." 

Solomon of France. 1. An ap- 
pellation conferred upon Charles V. 
(1336-1380), king of France. He 
was also called "The Wise." 

2. A title bestowed upon Louis 
IX., or St. Louis (1215-1270), who 
summoned to his council the most 
able and virtuous men of his king- 
dom, put an end to many ecclesias- 
tical abuses, and was always intent 
upon promoting the happiness of his 
subjects. 
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Som'ntis. [Lat.] (Gr.^ Rom, My^.) 
A deified personification of sleep; de- 
scribed as the * son of Nox and Ere- 
bus. 

Bon of Gtod. A title in common use 
among the Jews in the time of our 
Saviour as a designation of the ex- 
pected Messiah. It was assumed by 
Jesus, as expressing, the peculiar and 
intimate relationship between himself 
and the Father. See MaU. iiii 17. 

Son of Man. A designation of him- 
self made use of by our Lord, who 
was, "according to the flesh," the 
son of the Virgm Mary, and the re- 
puted son of Joseph, her husband, 
and through them Doth " of the seed 
of David." But commentators are 
far from being agreed as to the pre- 
cise import of the term. 

Son of the Ijast Man. A name 
commonly given, in the time of the 
English Commonwealth, to Charles 
II., whose father, Charles I., was 
popularly called the "Last Man." 
The designation is applied to Charles 
IL in a parliamentary ofier of reward 
for his apprehension. See Last 
Man. 

Bona of Thunder. See Boanerges. 

Bordello (sof-deMo, 102). A celebrat- 
ed ProvenQal poet whom Dante and 
Virgil meet in Purgatorv, sitting 
alone, with a noble hauglitiness of 
aspect, and eying them like a lion on 
the watch. On finding that Virgil 
is his countryman, he springs forward 
to embrace him with the utmost joy, 
and accompanies him part -way on 
his journey. Browning has usea the 
name as the title of a poem contain- 
ing an account of Sordello's progress 
in experience and education till he 
reaches the stature, name, and fame 
of poet. He chooses him as in some 
sort an ideal man, who is identified 
with the cause of liberty and hu- 
man progress, and exemplifies the 
highest and best results of human 
culture. See Farinata. 

So'si-ft (so'shl-ft, 23). A servant of 
Amphitryon, or Amphitruo, in Plau- 
tus's play of this name. Mercury, 
availing himself of his power to as- 



4sttme disguises at pleasure, fignres 
in the play as the double of Sosia, 
who is, m consequence, led to doubt 
his own identity. Hence, by an ex- 
tension of the term, the name is given 
to any person who closely resembles 
another. .Moli^re and L)r^den have 
both adapted the "Amphitruo" of 
Plautus to the modem stage. 

My right honorable fkther, sending for this 
other Soma . . . firom France, inustM, in the 
Ikce of propriety, that he should reside in his 
houne, and share, in all respef^ts, in the op- 
portunities of education by which the real 
Sogia . . . hath profited in such uncommon 
degree. Sir W. Scott, 

Again the book is brought, and in the line 

^t above that in which ne is about to print 
second name (his rescript), his first name 
^carce dry) looks out upon him like another 
Sosia^ or as if a man should sudden hr en- 
counter his own duplicate. Charles Lamb, 

So'si-t (so'sbl-!, 23). The name of two 
brothers, famous booksellers at Rome 
in the time of Horace. 

Sotenville, M. de (mos'e-o' du so'- 
t6"'vgl', 43, 62). [That is. Fool m the 
city.] A pompous, stolid, provincial 
French noble of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who figures in Moli^re's comedy 
of " George Dandin," and who ag- 
gravates his intrinsic insignificance 
and vacuity by aping the manners 
of the court noblesse. See Dandin, 
George. 

South, Ssguire. A name given to 
the Archduke Charles of Austria, in 
Arbuthnot's humorous "History of 
John Bull." 

South Britain. A popular designa- 
tion of England and Wales, or all that 
part of the island of Great Britain 
lying south of Scotland, which is 
often called North Britain. 

South Sea. The name originally given, 
and still sometimes applied, to the 
Pacific Ocean, which was discovered 
in 1513 by Vasco Nuiiez de Balboa, 
the Spanish governor of Darien. 
Crossing the isthmus on an exploring 
expedition, he arrived, on the 29th of 
September, at a mountain, from the 
summit of which, looking souths he 
beheld the boundless expanse of the 

. ocean stretched out before bim, while 
the northern portion was shut out 
from his view. He named it, there- 
fore, Mar del 8i*r, or the South Sea. 
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8oath-8eft Bubble. A name popa- 
larlv applied to a stupendous stock- 
jobbing itcheme, in England, in 1720, 
ciiaracterized as ^* the most enormous 
fabric of national delusion ever raised 
amongst an industrious and prudent 
people." The South-Sea Company, 
a trading corporation, having ex- 
clusive privileges, offered to buy up 
the government annuities, wiUi a 
view to the reduction of the public 
debt. The proposal was accepted; 
great numbers of people hastened to 
invest in the stock of the compa- 
ny, which rose to an extraordinary 
premium, when, on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, this greatest of bubbles burst. 
Merchants, lawyers, clei^men, phy- 
sicians, passed Irom their dreams of 
fabulous wealth, and from their wont- 
ed comforts, into penury. **Some 
died of broken hearts; others re- 
moved to remote parts of the world, 
and never returned." 

BiMmiBh BrfiL'toa. An epithet con- 
ferred upon Alphonso Perez de Guz- 
man (1258-1320), a distinguished 
general of Spain. It is related, that, 
on one occasion, while besieged with- 
in the walls of a town, he was threat- 
ened by the enemy with the death 
of his son, who hau been taken pris- 
oner, unless he would surrender the 
place ; to which he replied by throw- 
ing a dagger over the walls, and re- 
fusing to surrender. This incident has 
been dramatized by Lope de Vega. 

Spanish En'ni-as. A title given to 
Juan de Mena (1412-1456), who owes 
his chief fame to his having been the 
first who introduced into Castilian 
verse some of the refinements of 
Italian taste. 

Spanish Fury. (Hist) Ahamegiven 
to the attack upon Antwerp by the 
Spaniards, Nov. 4, 1576, which re- 
sulted in the pillage and burning of 
the place, and a great massacre of 
the inhabitants. 

Spanish Jack. A noted felon exe- 
cuted at Maidstone (Eng.), April 18, 
1756, for stealing. He was born at 
Alicant in Spain, and his real name 
was Bli Gonzales. He afterwards 
went to England, where he had con- 



nections, wlio induced him to change 

his name to John Symmonds. 

l^Mknish Main. A name popularly 
given, by the early English voyagers 
'and the English colonists of the West 
India Islands, to the coast alon^ the 
north patt of South America, from 
the Moiaquito territory to the Le«ward 
Islands. The. term is often errone- 
ously thought to apply to the Carib- 
bean Sea^ — a double mistake, for the 
word nuun is not used, in this phrase, 
as seems to have been supposed, in 
the sense of mcnn ocean, but of main 
land; and besides, the Ckribbean Sea, 
though commonly regarded as a por- 
tion of the Atlantic, is not, properly 
speaking, a part of the main ocean, 
having almost the character of an 
Inland sea. 

A parrot, from the SpamA Main, 
Fall young and eaiiy owed came o'er. 

With bmht wings, to tiie bleak domain 
Of Mufla'B shore. Ccanpbett. 



In the following citatioiis, the 
name is incorrectly used : — 

Then up and spake an oM sailor. 

Had sailed the Spamtk Mam, 
** Iprar thee put into yonder port. 

For I ftar the hurricane." Zomgf^i&m. 

Under which diabolical ensign he was car- 
rying me and little Emiy to the i^aamisk Main 
to be drowned. Didtau. 

Spanish Molidre (mo'IeQp)- A name 
given to Leandro Fernandez Moratin 
(1760-1828), a Spanish dramatic poet, 
who took Moli^re for his modeL 

Spasmodic School. A name which 
has been given in ridicule to certain 
popular authors of the present day, 
whose productions are, m a greater 
or less degree, distinguished by an 
overstrained and unnatural style, and 
abound, more or less, in extravagant 
and forced conceits. In this school 
are commonly included Carlyle, Gil- 
fillan, Tennyson, Bailey (the author 
of " Festus " ), and Alexander Smith ; 
and these writers have been cleverly 
satirized in " Firmilian, a Spasmodic 
Tragedy," by Professor William Ed- 
monstoune Aytoun. 

Specter, of the Brock'en. [Ger. 
Brockengespenst] A singular colos- 
sal apparition seen in the clouds, at 
certain times of the day, bv those 
who ascend the Brocken, or iBlocks- 
berg, the highest mountain of the 
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Hartz range, in Prussian Saxony. 
This remarkable optical phenomenon 
— which was formerly regarded with 
superstitious admiration and awe — 
is merely a gigantic projection of the 
observer's shadow upon misty clouds 
opposite to the rising or the* setting 
Bun. 

Speed. A clownish servant of Valen- 
tine, and an inveterate punster, in 
Shakespeare's " Two Gentlemen of 
Verona." 

Bpens, Sir Patrick (spenss). The 
hero of a famous old Scottish ballad, 
represented as having been sent in 
the winter time, by the king of Scot- 
land, on a mission to Norway, and 
as having been lost, with his whole 
crew, in mid-ocean, on the homeward 
Toyage. 

J^GS" " The name of Sir Patrick Spens 
is not mentioned in history; but I am 
able to state that tradition has preserved 
it. In the little island of Papa Stronsay, 
one of the Orcadian group, lying over 
against Norway, there is a large grave, or 
tumulus^ which has been known to the 
inhabitants, from time immemorial, as 
* the grave of Sir Patrick Spens.' . . . The 
people know notbing beyond the tradi- 
tional appellation of the spot, and they 
have no legend to tell. Spens is a Scot- 
tish, not a Scandinavian, name. Is it, 
then, a forced conjecture, that the ship- 
wreck took place ofif the iron-bound coast 
of the Dorthern , islands, which did not 
then belong to the crown of Scotland ? '* 

Aytoim. 

flphinz. [Gr. 2(^iyf.] (Gr. ^ Rom, 
Myth.) A monster described as hav- 
ing a human head and the body of a 
lion, and sometimes as having wings 
also. It used to propose the follow- 
ing riddle to travelers, and tear in 
pieces those who could not solve it: 
" What is that which has one voice, 
and at first four feet, then two feet, 
and at last three feet, and when it 
has most is weakest? " CEdipus ex- 
plained the enigma by saying that it 
was man, who, when an infant, creeps 
on all fours, when a man, goes on 
two feet, and, when old, uses a staff, 
a third foot; and the Sphinx there- 
upon destroyed herself. 

Spid^i-reen'. An .imaginary ship 
sometimes mentioned by sailors. 



Spo'rua (9). A name under which 
Pope satirizes John, Lord Hervey, in 
the " Prologue to the Satires." See 
Lord Fanny. 

Let Sporua trumble. — What I that thins of 

silk? * 

Sponu, that mere white curd of asses' milk? 
Sutire or sense, alasl can Sporus feel? 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel? Pope. 

Squab, Poet. See Poet Squab. 

Square, Mr. The name of a "phi- 
losopher " in Fielding's novel " The 
History of Tom Jones, a Foundling.'* 

Squeers. An ignorant, brutal, avari- 
cious Yorkshire pedagogue, in Dick- 
ens's novel of *' Nicholas Nickleby.'* 
See DoTHEBOYS Hall. 

Squintuxn, Doctor. See Doctor 
Squintum. 

Squire of Dames. A personage in- 
troduced by Spenser in the " Faery 
Queen " (Bk. HL, canto vii., stanza 
51, et seq.)^ and whose curious adven- 
tures are there recorded. The tenn 
is often used to express a person de- 
voted to the fair sex. 

My honest Squire of Domett^ I see 
Thou art of her privy council. Maninger, 

And he, the wandering Souire ofDamu^ 
Forgot his Columbella^s claims. 

Sir W. Scott. 

Squire 'Western. See Western, 
Squire. 

Squob, Poet. See Poet Squab. 

Stagl-rlte. [Gr. 'o STayeipiTrjy, Lat 
Stagirites.'] A surname given to 
Aristotle (b. c. 384-332), from Sta- 
gira in Macedonia, the place of his 
birth. [Often- improperly written 
Stagy rite.] 

Be.e physic heg the ^tagirtte's defl^nse; 

See metaphysic call for aid on sense. Pope 

Plato's lore sublime, 
And all the wisdom of the Stagirite 
Enriched and beautified his studious mind. 

WordsKOrth. 

Btap]i'j^-1$. One of the dramatis per- 
sonoe in Plautus's " Aulularia." 

Starvation Dun-d&s'. Henry Dun- 
das, the first Lord Melville; — so 
called from having first introduced 
the word starvation into the English 
language, in a speech in parliament, 
in 1775, on an American aebate. 

Starveling. A tailor in Shakespeare's 
** Midsummer-Night's Dream." 
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8l4-ti['^ (d). The heroine of La Cal- | 
pren^de*8 romance of ** Cassandra.'* 
She was the daughter of Darius, and 
the most perfect workmanship of the 
gods. Oroondates became enamored 
of her, and, after many adventures, 
succeeded in obtaining her hand. 

B. T. O. The initials of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge (1772-1834), the celebrated 
English poet and philosopher. He 
is sometimes designated by them in- 
stead of his name. 

Btee'nle. A nickname for Stqohen, 

given by James 1. to Geoige Yifliers, 
^uke of Buckingham, in allusion to 
his line face. " And it was,*' says 
Heame, " a very singular compli- 
ment to the splendor of his beauty, 
having reference to Acts vi. 15, where 
it is said of St. Stephen, * All that 
sat in the council, looking steadfastly 
on him, saw his face as it had been 
the face of an angel.* *' 

Btellft. [Lat, the star.] 1. A name 
given bjjr Sir Philip Sidney, in a 
series of exquisitely beautiful ama- 
tory poems entitled " Astrophel and 
Stella," to Penelope Devereux, — 
afterward Lady Rich, — at one time 
the loadstar of his affections, and 
generally admitted to have been the 
finest woman of her age. She was 
a sister of Lord Essex. See Ajstbo- 

PHEL.* 

2. A poetical name given by Swift 
to Miss Esther Johnson, whose tutor 
he was, and whom, in 1716, he pri- 
vately married. The name Esther 
(related to the Greek aimjp, Lat. 
aster) signifies a star. 

Bten'tftp. [Gr. STeVrwp.] {Gr. ^ Bom. 
Myth.) A Grecian herald in the 
Trojan war, whom Homer describes 
as " great-hearted, brazen - voiced 
Stentor, accustomed to shout as loud 
as fifty other men." 

With this desisrn, he raised up his cudgel 
tor the defense ofhis head, and, betakine him- 
self to his heels, began to roar for help with the 
lungs of a Stentor. ^ . SmoUett. 

Bteph'^-no. 1. A drunken butler, in 
Shakespeare's " Tempest." 

2. A servant to Portia, in Shake- 
speare's " Merchant of Venice." 

Stem> Daniel (4). A nom de plume 



of Marie de Flavigny, Coimtess of 
Agoult, a popular French authoress 
of the present centory. 

8t6r'o-p69. [Gr. IrtpAmrs.^ (Gr. <f 
Rom. Mftk.) One of the Cyclops. 
See Cycix>p8. " 

Stewart, VITalkins. See WAX&rsro 
Stewabt. 

B^e'no. [Gr. Z^»w.] ( Gr. ^ Bom. 
Myth.) One of the three Cror^ons. 
See GoBGOss. 

BUoh, Tom. The subject of an old 
tract, or " meny history," composed 
in the seventeenth century. It con- 
sists of a collection of anecdotes re- 
specting a young tailor who -was s 
favorite with the ladies. 

Btilea. John. See Styles, Tom. 

Btink'o-mi-lee'. A cant name for 
London fjniversity ; originated by 
Theodore Hook. He gave it this 
appellation for the double reason that 
some question about Trincomalee (in 
Ceylon) was agitated at the time, and 
that the institution was in ill odor 
with the members of other Univer- 
sities because it admitted students 
firom all denominations. 

Only look at Stinhnnalee and King's Col- 
lege I Activity, union, craft, indomitable per- 
■everanoe on the one aide; ind<dcnce, inde- 
cision, internal distrust and jealousies, calf- 
like Bimplicity, and twwardice intolerable on 
the other. Ifbctas AmbroHeoue. 

Stook'well Ghost. A name given to 
a supposed supernatural agent who 
produced a train of extraordinary 
disturbances in the ^'illage of Stoc^- 
well, near London, in the year 1772, 
by which the inhabitants were thrown 
into the utmosV consternation. The 
author of the imposture, a servant- 
girl by the name of Anne Robinson, 
was at len<]:th detected, and the magic 
she employed found to be only an 
unusual dexterity aided by the sim- 
plicity and credulity of the specta- 
tors. 

Stonewall Jackson. A sobriquet 
given, during the great American 
Kebellion, to Thomas Jonathan Jack- 
son (1824-1863), a general in the 
service of the insurgents. The ap- 
pellation had its origin in an expres- 
sion used by the rebel General Bee, 
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on trying to rally his men at thd 
battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861,— 
*^ There is Jackson, standing like a 
stone wall.^'' From that day he was 
known as " Stonewall Jackson,*' and 
his command as the *'' Stonewall Bri- 
gade." 

Btorm-and-Stress Period. [Ger. 
Sturmr-und-Drang Zeit.] In the lit- 
erary history of Germany, the name 
given to a period of great intellectual 
convulsion, during the last quarter 
of the last century, when the nation 
began to assert its freedom from the 
fetters of an artificial literar}' spirit. 
Goethe's •* Goetz von Berlichingen " 
gave a powerful impulse to this move- 
ment, which was increased bv the 
appearance of Schiller's "Robters." 
The period derives its name from a 
drama of Klinger (1753-1831), whose 
high-wrought tragedies and novels 
reflect the excitement of the time. 



" The wisdom and extravagance 
of the age united in one stream. The 
masterly criticisms of Lessing, the enthu- 
siasm for Shakespeare, the mania for Os- 
sian and the Northern mythology, the re- 
vival of ballad literature and parodies of 
Roussean, all worked in one rebellious 
current against established authority. 
There was one universal shout for ^ na- 
ture.' With the young, nature seemed 
' a compound of volcanoes and moonlight. 
To be insurgent and sentimental, explo- 
sive and lachrymose. Were the true signs 
of genius." Lewes, 

49* '^Oreat indeed was the woe and 
fury of these Power-men [Kraflmdnner]. 
Beauty to their mind seemed synonymous 
with strength. All passion were poetical, 
80 it were but fierce enough. Their head 
moral virtue was Pride ; their beau ideal of 
Manhood was some transcript of Milton's 
Devil. Often they inverted Bolingbroke's 
plan, and, instead of * patrotiizing Provi- 
dence,' did directly the opposite, raging 
with extreme animation against Fate in 
general, because it enthralled free vir- 
tue, and, with clenched hands or sound- 
ing shields, burling defiance towards the 
vault of heaven." Carlyle. 

Stormy Cape, or Cape of Storms. 
[Port, Cdbo Tormentoso.'] The name 
originally given to the C'ape of Good 
Hope, in 1486, by Bartholomew Diaz, 
the celebrated Portuguese navigator. 
Its present name, for better augury, 
was substituted by King John II. 



Jew Hlrsch, run into for low smnsftltng 

Surpose*, had been a Oij>e of Storms, dimcuR 
) Weather; but the continual lee-shbre were 
those French,— with a heavy gale on, and 
one of the ruhest pilots I Carlyle. 

Strap, Hugh. A simple, generous, 
and faithful friend and adherent or 
Roderick Random, in Smollett's ac- 
count of the adventures of that 
notorious personage. See Random, 

RoDERICiC. 



" We believe there are few readers 
who are not disgusted with the miserabltf 
reward assigned to Strap in the closing 
chapter of the novel. Five hundred 
pounds (scarce the value of the goods h6 
had presented to his master) and the 
hand of a reclaimed street-walker, even 
when added to a Highland &rm, seem 
but a poor recompense for his fiuthful 
and disinterested attachment." 

Sir W. Scott. 

Stre'ph5n. The name of a shepherd 

in Sir t*hilip Sidney's "Arcadia," in 

love with the beautiful shepherdess 

Urania; used by the'poets of a later 

day as the name of any lover. 

Strephon and Chloe languish apart; join hi 
a rapture ; and presently you hear that Chloe 
is crying, and StrephonbaM broken his crook 

Thackeray. 



across her back. 



Struld'brugg. The name of certain 
wretched inhabitants of Luggnagg, 
described in Swift's imaginary "Trav- 
els " of Lemuel Gulliver i& persons 
who never die. 

Now it came to pass, that, about this time, 
the renowned Wouter Van Twiller, fUll of 
years and honors, and council-dinnen*. had 
reached that period of life and faculty which, 
according^ to the great Oulliver, entitles a man 
to admission into the ancient order of Struld- 
brugs. W. Irving. 

Sturm - und - Draas Zeit (stoofm- 
dont-dring tsit). See Storm-and- 
Stress Period. 

Styles, Tom^ alias John a-Styles. 
A fictitious character formerly made 
use of in actions of ejectment, and 
commonly connected with John oi' 
Noakes. See Noakes, John o', also 
Doe, John. [Written also Tom a 
Styles, Tom o' Styles, John. 
Styles, and John Stiles.] 



Tn the Middle Ages, the phrase 
John at Style was in common use to de- 
note a plebeian ; and it. still survives in a 
slightly altered form in the saying, ' Jack 
Noakes and Tom Styles.' 

Peter Stuyvesant read over this fHendly 
epistle with some such harmony of aspect as 
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iBvlaflKlw ntMim jMm, wmralag him of an 
•cikm of 5i«cUocnl. IK ZrvMHr. 

I luiT* no conncrtieB with the compuiT 
ftirthvr than firing them, for » eeitein fee and 
i«««nl. my puur opinion M a medical man, 

Sn ria«ljr m I majr fire It anjr divf to Jack 
i«Mk«« or Tom Sijflea. Dietau. 

He (Doctor Barton, the •'Doctor Slop" of 
•ternc't "Trirtnun Shandj**] . . . waa often 
n along the Torkahire brldle-roadi, thua 



inted, hunrlnf awaj to aniat 
the ladies of Tarn o' St^lu, or John Noakea, 



In their lU 



' I*ereif Fitzgerald. 



8tjm-9b&ll-|a Birds. 

CVL£8. 



See Heb- 



[Gr. JrHi.] ( Gr, ^ Rom. MifOi.) 
One of the rivers of hell, around 
which it flowed nine times. The 
leods held it in such veneration that 
they were accnstomed to swear bj 
it, and such an oath was inviolable. 

Subtle Doctor. [Lat. Doctor SubUli$,} 
A name given to Duns Scotus, a fa- 
mous schoolman of . the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, celebrated 
for his " keenness and versatility in 
detecting invisible distinctions, in 
multiplymg hypotheses which dif- 
fered from each other only in some 
verbal incidents, in untwisting every 
thought and pro^sition as by an in- 
telle^wd prism, m speculating upon 
themes above the reach of ^urnan 
knowled^, and in the multiplication 
of ingenious theories without proof 
to sustain them or utility to recom- 
mend them." 

Backer State. A cant name given, 
in America, to the State of Illinois, 
the inhabitants of which are very 

generally called Suckers^ throughout 
le West The origin of this term 
is said to be as follows : — 

MS^ "The Western prairies are, In 
many places, foil of the holes made by 
the * craw-flBh ' (a fresh-water shell-flsh, 
similar in form to the lobstei), which de- 
scends to the water beneath. In early 
times, when trayelers wended their way 
over these immense plains, they very 
prudently provided themselves with a 
long, hollow reed, and, when thirsty, 
thrust it into these natural artesians, 
. and thus easily supplied their longings. 
The craw-fish well generally contains pure 
water; and the manner in which the 
trayeler drew forth the refreshing ele- 
ment gave him the name of * Sucker.' " 

Providence Journal. 



Snllfln, Squire. Abmtal hnsbond in 
Faiquhar's " Country Blockhead." 

Fanon Baraabaa, Faraon TruUiber, Sir 
WillAil Witwould, Sir Francia Wronffhead, 
Squire Weatem, Squire AiUen, — auch were 
tile people who compoaed the main strength 
of the T017 partgr for aixtjjr yean after the 
Bevolntion. Jfacauloy. 

Super Ghnumnftticain. A name 
sometimes given to Sigismund(1367-^ 
1437), emperor of Germany. 

M9^ '* At the opening of the GoiincU 
[of Constance, 1414], he * officiated as 
deacon,' actually doing s<Mne litanying 
* with a surplice over him,' though Kaisor 
and Ung of tlie Romans. But this pas- 
sage of his opening f peech is what I rec^ 
ollect best of him thece : * Ri^ht reverend 
Fathers, date operam^ ut tUa nefanda 
Mtkisma eradieetur^^ exclaims Sigiamund, 
Intent on having the Bohemian Schism 
well dealt with, which he reckons to be 
of the feminine gender. To which a 
Cardinal mildly remarking, * Dovnine^ 
sehisma est generis neutrius ' ( Schisma is 
neuter, vour Majesty), Sigismnnd loftily 
replies, 'Ego sum Rix Romanusj et super 
grammaticam ! ' (T am King of the Ro- 
mans, and aboye grammar ! ) — for which 
reason I call him in my Note-books Sigia- 
mund Super Grammatieam, to distin- 
guish him in the imbroglio of the Kai- 
sers.'' CarlyU. 

Surface, Oharles. A character in 
Sheridan's comedy, ^^ The School for 
Scandal ; '* represented as an extrava- 
gant rake, but generous, warm-heart- 
ed, and fascinating. 

Surface, Joseph. A mean h3rpocrite. 
in Sheridalh's comedy, " The School 
for Scandal," who affects gjeat se- 
riousness, gravity, and sentimental- 
ity. 

Burtur (soof'toof). (Scand. Myth.) A 
formidable giant, who, with flames 
collected fR>m Mospelheim, is to set 
fire to the universe at Bagnarok. 
See Ragnarok. 

Surya (80o^re-&). {Hindu Myth,) The 
god of the sun. 

Swan, The Mantuan. See Mantu- 
AN Swan. 

Swan of Avon, Sweet. An epithet 
confen*ed upon Shakespeare by Ben 
Jonson, in some well-known com> 
mendatory verses originally prefixed 
to the second folio edition of Shake- 
speare's works, printed in 1632. 
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Swaa of CSm-brai' {or kda4>rft^ 62). 
An epithet bestowed, on account of 
the graces of his style, upon F^nelon 
(1651-1715), Archbishop of Cambrai, 
and a writer of fervid eloquence. 

Swan of Ijiohfleld. A title given to 
Miss Anna Seward (1747-1809), an 
English poetess of some distinction. 

SwBJi of Fad'u-^. A name given to 
Count Francesco Al^arotti (1712- 
1764), a native of Venice, a man of 
much information and taste, and, in 
his day, an esteemed writer. 

49" " His respectable books on the op- 
era and other topics are now all forgotten, 
and cntTe not to be mentioned." Ccarlyle. 

Swan of the Me-an'dSr. An epithet 
applied to Homer, on account of the 
harmony of his verse, and on the 
supposition that he was a native of 
Asia Minor, of which the Meander is 
one of the chief rivers. 

Swedish Nightingale. A name pop- 
ularly given to Jenny Lind (Madame 
Goldschmidt, b. 1821), a native of 
Stockholm, and one of the most cele- 
brated of female vocalists. 

Sweet Singer of Israel. A title ap- 
plied to King David. See Royal 
Psalmist. 

Sweet Singer of the Temple. An 
epithet often applied to Greorge Her- 
bert (1593-1633), author of " The 
Temple : Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations," and one of the most 
charming and gifted, though quaint, 
poets of England. 

Bwer'g&. ( Hindu Myth.) A terrestrial 

Sradise situated on the summit of 
ount Meru {q. v.); the delightful 
abode of Indra, and a place of fre- 
quent resort for the other gods. 

Swing. A fictitious and much-dread- 
ed name signed to incendiary threats 
in the rural districts of England, 
about fifty years ago. 

Bwiv'el-l$r, Dick. A careless, light- 
headed fellow in Dickens's novel of 
the "Old Curiosity Shop," whose 
fiowery orations and absurdities of 
quotation provoke laughter, but 
whose real Kindness of heart enlists 
sympathy. 



Sword of Gk>d. A surname of Eha^ 
led, the conqueror of Syria between 
the years 632 and 638. He was so 
called by Mohammed. 

Swordsman, The Handsome. See 

Handsome Swordsman. 

Syo'o-rftx. A foul witch mentioned, 
in Shakespeare's " Tempest," as the 
dam of Prosperous slave, Caliban. 

Joining^owever, the various merits of these 
authors [Wycheriey, Vanbrueh, Farquhar, 
Congreye], as belonging to this period, they 
form a galaxy of comic taient- scarcely to be 
matchea in any other age or country, and 
which is only ooacured by those foul and im- 
pure mists which their pens, like the raven 
wings of Sycorax, had brushed from fern and 
bog. Sir W. SeotL 

If yon had told Svcorax that her son Cali- 
ban was as handsome as Apollo, «he would 
have been pleased, witch as she was. 

Thaeharo^, 

Sylvanus. See Silvanus. 

Synunes's Hole. An enormous open- 
ing imagined by Captain John Cleve 
Symmes (d. 1829), a visionanr Amer- 
ican theorizer, to exist in the crust 
of the earth at 82° north latitude. 
Through this opening, he thought a 
descent might be made into the inte- 
rior of the globe, which he supposed 
to be peopled with plants and ani- 
mab, and to be lighted by two small 
subterranean planets, — named Pluto 
and Proserpine, — which diffused a 
mild radiance. According to Hum- 
boldt, Captain Symmes publicly and 
repeatedly invited Sir Humphry Davy 
and himself to explore tliis under- 
world. 



It is stated by the same authority, 
that shnilar fiintastic notions were eater* 
tallied by the celebrated astronomer Hal- 
ley, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and by the learned Norwegian 
satirist and dramatist Holbeig, in the 
eighteenth century. 

87in-pleg^dd§. [Gr. Sv/uiirXi|ya£e«, 
the iustling rocks.] {Gr. 4" ^o»». 
Myth.) Two huge floating rocks in 
the Euxine Sea, which at times were 
driven together by the winds, and 
crushed all that came between them. 
The " Argo," however, succeeded in 
passing through in safety, losing only 
a portion of her stem; and the isl- 
ands thenceforth became fixed. See 
Argo. 
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Sy^haz. One of the dramalu per- 

iuna in Addison's tragedy of ^* Cato.** 

Vfmrtt^ej . . . emild not htlp bnmtbur Mift 
s-Uurhiiii(, M he «heck«d the propan^f to 
•xcUlm, with Suplkax,'- 



Al0T( 



Sir ir.See^ 

ByWuc (9). [Gr. SOpcy^.] ( Gr. i 
JScim. Myth.) A nymph b^oved br 
Pan, aiKi changed at -her own iv- 
qaest into a reed, of which Pan th«E 
made his flate. 
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TftTiy. A sobriquet for a Welshman, 
or for the Welsh collectively. The 
word is a Welsh mispronunciation of 

- Davy, a diminutive of David, one of 
the most common of Welsh names. 

Tailors of Tooley Street, The 
Three. See Thbee Tailors of 
TooLET Street. 

T&l'b^t, Ijying Diok. A nickname 
pven to the celebrated Irish Jaco- 
)ite, Tj'rconnel, who filled the high- 
est offices in Ireland during the last 
period of the rule of James II. and 
the early period of William III. 

Talking Bird, Sinsinc Tree, and 
Tellow Water. See Parizadb. 

Friedrich is loyally glad over hU Toltdre; 
eager in all ways to oontent him, make him 
happy, and keep him here, as the Talking 
Bird, the Singing 7V%e,and the Oolden Water 
of intelligent mankind; the glory of one's own 
court, and the envy of the world. Carlyle. 

Talus. [Gr. TaAw$.] A brazen man 
made by Vulcan for Minos, to ^uard 
the island of Crete. Spenser, in the 
*' Faery Queen," represents him as an 
attendant upon Artegal, and as run- 
ning continually round the island of 
Crete, administering warning and cor- 
rection to offenders by flooring them 
with an iron flail. His invulnerable 
irame, resistless strength, and passion- 
less nature, typify the power which 
executes the decrees of justice and the 
mandates of magistrates. 

They [the Puritans] went through the 
world like Sir Artcgal's Iron man, TaJm, with 
his flail, crushing and tramping down op- 

Eressors, mingling with human oeinn, hut 
aving neither put nor lot in human inflrm- 
ities t insensible to fiitigue, to pleasure, and 
to pain; not to be pierced by any weapon, not 
to be withstood by any bamer. MacoMay. 

Talvi (tlkl'vee). A nom de plnme as- 
sumed by Mrs. Robinson, — ¥rife of 
Dr. Edward Robinson, — a well- 
known authoress of the present day, 
bom in Germany; formed from the 
initials of her maiden name, Tlierese 
libertine Z4>uise von Jakob. 

Tammany, St. See St. Tammant. 

Tain of the Oowgate. A sobriquet 
given to Sir Thomas Hamilton (d. 



1563), one of the ablest and most 
learned of Scotch lawyers. 

TAm'o-r$. Queen of the Goths, in 
Shakespeare's " Titus Andronicus." 

Tannhauser, Sir (tan^hoi-zSf, 38). 

IGer. RiUer TannhauserJ] A famous 
legendary hero of Germany, and the 
subject of an ancient ballad of tiie 
same name. The noble Tannhauser 
is a knight devoted to valorous ad- 
ventures and to beautiful women. 
In Mantua, he wins the affection of 
a lovely lady, Lisaura, and of a 
learned philosopher, Hilario, with 
whom he converses frequently upon 
supernatural subjects. Enchanted 
by the marvelous tales related to him 
by his preceptor, he wishes for noth- 
ing less than to participate in tiie 
love of some beauteous elementary 
spirit, who shall, for his sake, assume 
tlie form of mortal woman. Hilario 
promises him that he shall kiss even 
Venus herself, the queen of love and 
of lovers, if he will have courage to 
venture upon the Venusberg. The 
infatuated Tannhauser sets forth and 
ascends the mountain, upon hearing 
of which Lisaura plunges a dagger 
into her heart. Long does Tannhau- 
ser tarry among the delicious en- 
chantments of the Venusberg; but, 
at last, moved to repentance, he asks 
and obtains permission to depart. 
He hastens to Mantua, weepe over 
the grave of his gentle Lisaura, and 
thence proceeds to Rome, where he 
makes public confession of his sins to 
Pope Urban. The pope refuses him 
absolution, saying he can no more be 
pardoned thiui the dry wand which 
he holds can bud forth and bear 
green leaves. Tannhauser, driven to 
despair, flees from Rome, and vainly 
seeks his former preceptor, Hilario. 
At this juncture, Venus appears be- 
fore him, and. with seductive smiles, 
lures him back to the mountain, there 
to remain until the day of judgment. 
Meanwhile, at Rome the dry wand 
has sprouted and borne green leaves. 
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TTriNoi, aUuined at this miracle, sends 
memengen in search of the unhappy 
knight ; bat he is nowhere to be found. 

4^ This TumltilaMr legeiKl Is Teiy 
popular in Q«niuaiy. and Is often allud- 
ed to by Oenn&n writers. Tleck, in his 
** Phantasus/' has made It the sulQect 
of a narratiTe, and Wagner of a very 
celebrated opera. The name of the 
trusty Eckhardt Is frequently joined 
with that of Taonhauserf as a eompan- 
Son, and by some they are eonsidered to 
be identioaL See Kgululdt, Tbi f axth- 

WVL. 

Tan^lui. [Gr. TirroAev.] ((7r. ^. 
Jiom. Mffh.) A son of Jupiter^ and 
kin^ of Lydia, Phiy^a, or Paohla- 
gonia; punished in the infenuu re- 
gions with insatiable hunger and 
thirst, and placed up to his cliin.in 
water, under an overhanging fruits 
tree; but whenever he attempted to 
drink or eat, the water or fruit re- 
treated horn his lips. His crime is 
differently stated : the common ac- 
count is, that, to test the omniscience 
of the gods, he served up the limbs 
of his son Pelops (see Felops) at a 
banquet to which he had invited 
them ; some, however, say that he 
divulged secrets which Jove had 
confidentially communicated to him ; 
others allege that he stole nectar and 
ambrosia m>m the table of the gods, 
and gave them to his friends; while 
others again attribute to him inordi- 
nate pride, and the possession of too 
ffreat wesith. The punishment of 
Tantalus has passed mto a proverb, 
and from it we have derived the 
word tantaUzey that is, to hold out 
prospects or hopes which cannot be 
realized. 

Tapley, Mark. The body-servant 
of Martin Chuzzlewit, in Dickens^s 
novel of this name; noted for his irre- 
pressible jollity, which always showed 
itself most when his affairs were at 
the worst. 

CiMrles rVII. of Fnmoel, who was the JfoHb 
Tapley of kinn, bore himself with his osual 
Joluty under uis aiBictiiig news. 

Bev.John White. 

Tsp'p8r-tit, Siznon. An ambitions 
and conceited apprentice in Dickens's 
novel of " Bamaoy Rudge.*' 

Tar^tl-nia. [Gr. Taprapo?.] {Gr, 4" 



Bom, IfyCk.) The infernal regiots, 
or, according to some, that part of 
them where the impious and guillj 
were punished for their crimes. 

Tartoife (tar-tiif'; Fr. pron, taf^tiif, 
34). A common nickname for a b^-p- 
ocritical impostor, or knave, wbo uses 
the garb of religion to cover his de- 
ceit. It is derived from a celebrated 
oomedj of the same name by 31o- 
Uere, m which the hero, a hypocrit- 
ical priest, is so called. Some say 
that the character of TartufTe depicts 
the confessor of Louis XIV., P^re 
La Chaise, whom Moli^re once saw 
eating truffles (^Fr. tartuffes^ It. tar- 
tufi) with great relish. Great oppo- 
sition was made to the appearance 
of the play; but at length, in 1667, 
Moli^re succeeded in bringing it oo 
the stage ; and for three months 
**Tartune** was performed uninter- 
ruptedly, and with great applause. 
A comedy under the title of^ ^ Lady 
Tartuffe " has been brought out in 
Paris with success by Mme. Delphine 
de Girardin. 

AU types of sH eharscten niKreh fliroti^ 
aIlfiU>les: tremblers end boasters { victims and 
buUies ; dupes and knaves ; . . . Tarti^fes 
wearinir Tiixnons clothing ; lorera and their 
trials, liieir blindness, tteir folly and con- 
stancy. Ukacterag. 

Swiss Fuhe, on the oflier hand, nts sleek- 
headed, fIrnBai; the wonder of his own alky, 
and even of neighboring ones, for humilitf 
of mind, and a thoui^ht deeper than most 
men's { sU there, Toat^ff^e, till wanted! 

Gzr2^2e. 

Tattle. A character in Congreve's 
comedy, "Love for Love;" repre- 
sented as a half-witted beau, vain of 
his amours, yet valuing himself for 
his secrecy. 

Teaoher of Germany. An epithet 
' often applied to Philip Melancntbon 
(1497-1560), the celebrated reformer, 
who was so greatly admired as an 
instructor that students flocked to 
him from all parts of Germany, and, 
indeed, from almost every portion of 
Europe. 

Tearless Battle. See Battle, The 

Tearless. 

Tear-sheet, Doll. A strumpet, in the 
Second Part of Shakespeare's " King 
Henry IV.'* 



»» 
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Seigneur Mid 8hoe-blaclC| dnchcM and DoU 
Tear-«heety flung pell-mell into a heap, ranked 
themselves according to method. Carlyle. 

Tea'ssle, iLady (te^zl). The heroine 
of Sheridan's comedy, " The School 
for Scandal," and the wife of Sir 
Peter Teazle, an old gentleman who 
marries late in life. She is repre- 
sented as being " a lively and inno- 
cent, though imprudent, coimtiygirl, 
transplanted into the midst of all that 
can bewilder and endanger her, but 
■with still enough of the purity of 
rural life about her heart to keep the 
blight of the world from settling upon 
it permanently." 

Tea'zle, Bir Peter. A character in 
Sheridan's plav, " The School for 
Scandal; " husband of Lady Teazle. 

Spite and enmity thinly dl^uised by senti- 
ments as benevolent and noble as those which 
Sir Peter Teazle admired in Mr. Joseph 8ur- 
fkee. Mdcaulaif. 

Tel'$-m5n. [Gr. Tekniuov,] {Gr, f 
Rom. jkyik.) An Argonaut, son of 
^acus, brother of Peleus, father of 
Ajax and Teucer, and king of Sal- 
ainis. He was the first to scale the 
walls of Troy when Hercules took 
that city in the reign of Laomedon. 
He also took part in the famous Caly- 
donian hunt, for a notice of which see 
Meleageb. 

Te-lem'^-shus. [Gr. Ti^x^/Aaxov.] ( Gr, 
& Rom, Myth.) The only son of 
U lyases and Penelope. After the fall 
of Troy, he went in quest of his father, 
accompanied by Minerva in the form 
of Mentor. 

Tel'fer, Jamie. The hero of a Scot- 
tish* ballad which contains a spirited 
account of one of the forays so com- 
mon on the border during the reigns 
of Mary and James V I. 

Tellus. {Rom. Myth.) A personifica- 
tion of the earth, viewed in relation 
to its productiveness. [Called also 
Terra,} 

Tem^e. [Gr. Te>iny.] A romantic 
valley between Mount Olympus and 
Mount Ossa, in Greece, through which 
tiie Peneus escapes into the sea. 

They would have thought, who heard the 
strain, 
They saw, in Tempe's vale, her natiTe 



Amidst the ftstal-soundlag shades. 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing. 

CbStM. 

Tempest, The. [Fr. Im Tempete.'\ 
A sobriquet conferred, on account of 
his braveiA'- and martial impetuosi^, 
upon Andoche Junot (1771-1813), 
one of Napoleon's generals, who was 
educated for thd law, but in 1792 
enlisted in the army as a volunteer. 

Tem.ple, Ij&un'ce-l^t. A pseudonym 
of John Armstrong (1709-1779), the 
English poet. 

Templeton, Ijaurence. A pseudo- 
nym under which Sir Walter Scott 
Eublished his " Ivanhoe," the work 
eing dedicated by Laurence Tem- 
pleton to the Rev. Dr. Dryasdust. 

4^ " There was no desire or wish to 
pass off the supposed Mr. Templeton as 
a real person. But a kind of continua- 
tion of * The Tales of my Landlord ' had 
been reeentlj attempted by a stranger ; 
and it was supposed this Dedicatory 
Epistle might pass for some imitation of 
the same Und, and thus putting inquir- 
ers upon a fftlse scent, induce them to 
believe they had before them the work 
of some new candidate for their favor." 

Sir W. Scott, 

Te'refUi. [Gr. Tijpevf J ( Gr, ^ Rom, 
Myth.) A king of Thrace, husband 
of Progne. whose sister Philomela he 
violated, tor which he was changed 
into a hoopoe. 

Termagant. [It TervagafUe, Trivi- 
gante; Old Fr. T&roagant, Ritson 
suggests its derivation from the Lat. 
ter, thrice, and vagare (p. pr. vagans), 
meaning, in the lower age of Latinity, 
to go or turn round, — a very ancient 
ceremony in magical incantations; 
and he supposes Termagant to be a 
corruption of Tervagantj just as cor- 
morant is a corruption ofcorvorant ( ? ), 
and malmtey of malvesie, Ugo Foscolo 
says : " Trivagante, whom the prede- 
cessors of Ariosto always couple with 
ApoUino, is really Diana Trtvia^ the 
sister of the classical Apollo, whose 
worship, and the lunar sacrifices 
which It demanded, had been always 
preserved amongst the Scythians." 
According to Panizzi, TrivagarUe^ or 
Tervagante, is the Moon, or Diana, 
or Hecate, " wandering under three 
names."] An imaginary being, sup- 
posed by the cnuaders, who con- 
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founded MahomeUns with pafj^ns, to 
be a Mahometan deity. This iniagi- 
naiT personage was introduced into 
early English plays and moralities, 
and' was represented as of a most 
Tiolent character, so that a ranting 
actor mi^ht alwa3's appear to ad- 
vantage m it. Hence, Hamlet says 
of one too extravagant, " I would 
have such a fellow whipped for over- 
doing Termagant." 

Tdr'xnI-nusCi). {Roni. Mifth.) Adeit^ 
who presided over bomidaries. His 
worship is said to have been instituted 
by Numa. 

Tdxp-aish'o-re. [Gr. Tcp^ix^pi;.] {Gr, 
'4" Rom. Myth.) One of &e Muses; 
the one who presided over dancing. 

Tdr'x^ {Rom, Myth.) A personifica- 
tion of the earth ; the same as TeUus. 

Terror of the "World. [Lat Metua 
Grins*] An epithet given to Attila, 
the famous king of the Huns, by his 
contemporaries. See Scoubgb of 
God. 

T^r'Tf Alts. A lawless body in Clare, 
Ireland, who sprang up after the Un- 
ion, and committed various outrages. 
Similar societies were *^ The Thrash- 
ers," inConnaught, "The Carders" 
(so called from Saving their victims 
with a wool -card), &c. See Cap- 
tain Right and Captaik Rock.. 

Te'thya. [Gr. TijW«.] (Gr. ^ Rom, 
Myf^-) A daughter of Ccelus and 
Terra, and the wife of Oceanus, to 
whom she bore the Oceanids and 
the river-gods. 

Teu'cer. [Gr. TevKpof.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) 1. A son of the river-god 
Scamander, and the first king of 
Troy. 

2. A son of Telamon of Salamis, 
and brother of Ajax. He was the 
best archer among the Greeks at the 
siege of Troy. 

But, thoti^ht he, I may, Wu a leeond Teu- 
eer, discharge my shafts from behind the 
shield of my ally. Sir W. Scott. 

Teufelsdpockh, Herr (h6f toi'fels- 
drok, 43, 46). [Ger., Devil's dung.l 
An eccentric Genhan professor and 
philosopher, whose imaginary "life 
and opmions " are given in Carlyle's 



" Sartor Resartus." " The Philosoj^hy 
of Clothes" is represented as forming 
the subject of his speculations. " To 
look through the Shows of things into 
Things themselves he is led and com- 
pelled." The design of the work is 
the exposure of ue illusions and 
shams which hold swa^ so exten- 
sively over the human mteUect and 
the social life of man. 

Thaisa. A daughter of Simonides, in 
Shakespeare's " Pericles." 

Thal'4-b$. The hero of Souther's 
poem entitled "Thalaba, the De- 
stroyer." 

Thi^-lestriB. [Gr. eoAifcrrpi?.] (Gr, 

4 Rom. Myth.) A queen of the 

Amazons. 

**A perfect Thalestria!" said fhe emperan 
** I shall take care what offense I give her." 

Sir W. ScotU 

Th&-li'4* [Gr. eoActa.] ( Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) 1. One of the Muses ; the 
Muse of comedy. 
2. One of the Graces. See Graces. 

Thal'i-^rd. A lord of Antioch, in 

Shakespeare's " Pericles." 

Tham'muz. (3fyth.) The name under 
which the Phoenicians and Syrians 
worshiped Adonis. He was killed 
by a wild boar on Mount Libanus, 
and was said to revive and be slain 
agun every year. His death hap- 
pened on the oanks of a river named 
after him Adonis, which at a certain 
season of the ^ear acquired a reddish 
tinge. By this circumstance his feast 
was regulated. 

namnna eame next behind. 
Whose unual wound In Lebanon alluzcd 
The 8ymn damsels to lament hu flite 
In amorons ditties ail a, summer's dayt 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran nnrple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thanumuz yearly wounded. MOtim. 

7ham'j^-ri8. [Gr. ea^vpcf .] ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A Thracian poet of 
such overweening conceit that he 
boasted he could surpass the Muses 
themselves in song; m consequence 
of which he was deprived of his sight 
and of the power or singing. He was 
therefore represented with a broken 
lyre in his hand. See M jsonides. 

Thaumaste (topmast', 30, 40, 94). 
The name of a great English scholar 
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In BaJbeUiis* celebrated Mtirical ro- 
mance. He went to France to argae 
by signs with Pantagruel, and was 
overcome by Fanurge. 

Thiu^m^-tur'ffiui. A surname given 
to Gregory, a native, and afterward 
bishop, of Neo-Ceesarea, in Oappado- 
cia, in the third century, on account 
of the numerous mfracles ascribed to 
him by his early and his medikvid 
biographers. 

TMa'm^-tur'gus 6f the "West. An 

appellation given to St. Bernard 
(1091-1153) by his admiring disci- 
ples. His ascetic ]if%, solitary studies, 
and stirring eloquence, made him, 
during his lifetime, the oracle of 
Christendom. He became widely 
known in connection with the disas- 
trous crusade of 1146, which was 
mrged on by his fervid zeal. In- 
numerable legions, fired by his burn- 
ing wordsj hurried to the East, almost 
depopulatmg, in many places, castles, 
towns, and cities. 

Tlieka$ {Ger, pron* tek'lft). The 
daughter of Wallenstein, in Schiller's 
drama of this name, bhe is an in- 
vention of the poet. 

Th^ldme (tft^lftm', 31). A name un- 
der which Voltaire has personified 
the will, in his composition entitled 
'* Th^l^me and Macare." 

Th^dme, Abbey of. The name of an 
imaginary establishment in Rabelais' 
" Gargantua," stored with every thing 
which could contribute to earthly 
happiness, and given by Grangousier 
to Friar John, as a recompense for 
his services in helping to subject the 
people of Lem^. 



"The Abbey of Th^lim^ is the 
very reverse of a Catholic religious house, 
being an edifice consecrated to the high- 
est state of worldly civilisation. As the 
discipline of Oargantna represents Ra- 
belais' notion of a perfect edncation, so 
nay we suppose the manners of the ab- 
bey show what he considered to be the 
Eerfection of polished society. Religious 
ypocrites, pettifogging attorneys, And 
nsurers are excluded ; gallant ladies and 
gentlemen, and &ithfal expounders of 
the Scriptures, are invited by the in- 
scription over the gate. The motto of the 
•stabUshment is, * Facey que vouldrasj^ 



Agidnst ihebe BallliageB, wid 
try Court, exMoerated I%emi» 
tows fkce of batOe. 



nary 
•hows 



[Do what thou wilt] ; and the whole mn- 
lations of the convent are such as to se- 
cure a succession of elegant lecxvations, 
according to the pleasure of the faihab- 
itMtB-" F»r. Qu. Rev, 

Now In this Abbey qf TMhne, 

Which reaUnd the ftirast draun 

That ever dozing bull-fhog had. LoweU. 

He ap^ared less to be ■upplicatinf expect- 
ed mercies, than thankftil for thoM alreadv 
found. u if . . . a^lng the ** gratke^ inla 
refectory of the ibSey qf ThdUme. 

The'mifl. [Gr. ©rf/uii«.] ( (xr. ^ Rom, 
Myth,) The goddess^ of justice, a 
daughter of Coelus and Terra. She 
was also a prophetic divinity. 

against this Pie* 

'—'' everywhere 

Cbrlrfe. 

Theodoras (the'o-do'rus, 9; jFV. 
prm, tS^oMo'rUss,' 102). The nam« 
of a physician, in Rabelais' romance 
of ** Gargantua." At the request of 
Ponocrates, Gargantua's tutor, he un- 
dertook to cure the latter of his vi- 
cious manner of living, and acomrd- 
ingl^ purged him canonically witk 
Anticyrian hellebore, by which medi- 
cine he cleared out all the foulness 
and perverse habit of his brain, so 
that he became a man of great honor, 
sense, courage, and pietj". 

Th^r-si'tdf. [Gr. ««p<n'Ti|?.] {Gr, ^ 
Rom, Myth,) The n^iest and most 
scurrilous of the Greeks before Troy. 
He spared, in his revilings, neither 
prince nor chief, but directed his 
abuse principally against Achilles and 
Ulysses. He was slam by Achilles 
for deriding his grief for Penthesilea. 
The name is often used to denote a 
calumniator. Shakespeare introduces 
him in his pla^ or "Troilus and 
Cressida," exhibiting him as a sar- 
castic humorist who lays o^n the 
foibles of those about hun with con- 
summate address. 

In the midst of this ehnekle of self-gratttla- 
tlon, some fiffure goes by, which Thenitea too 
can love ana admire. Xmerton, 

The'sefis (28). [Gr. et|<rcw'«J 1. (^. 
d Rom Myth,) A son of .£geus, and 
king of Athens, who, next to Hercu- 
les, was the most celebrated of the 
heroes of antiquity. He vanquished 
the Centaurs, slew the Minotaur, and 
escaped from the labyrinth of Crete by 
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means of » clefw of thread given him 
by Ariadne. He was further distm- 
ffuiahed for his friendship for Pirith- 
ous. See Ariadne, Hippolytus, 
and PiRiTHous. 

2. Duke of Athens; a character m 
Shakespeare's " Midsmnmer-Night's 
Dream." 
Thea'tj^-lia- [Gr. e^trrvAts.] A female 
slave mentioned in one of the Idyls 
of Theocritus; hence, any rustic 
maiden. 

And tk«ii !a liMto her bower she leaves 
"With That^Ut to Und the iheaycs. j^^^^^ 

ThAOIa. [Gr. ©<n«.] (Gr. # Bom, 
Myth.) A sea-nymph, daughter of 
Nereus and Doris, wife of Peleus, and 
mother of Achilles. 
Theuerdank (toi'SM&nk). [Ger., 
dear thanks.] A sobriquet of Maxi- 
milian I., emperor of Germany (1459- 
1519) ; also the title of a German 
poem first printed at Niimberg in 
1517. 
Third Founder of Borne. A title 
given to the Roman general Caius 
Slarius, on account of his repeated 
triumphs over the public enemies of 
his country, particularly for his suc- 
cessful conduct of the Jugurthine war, 
and for his decisive victories over the 
combined forces of the Ambrones and 
Teutones, near Aqua Sextis (Aix), 
in 102 B. c, and over the Cimbri, on 
the plain of Yercelln (Vercelli), in 
101. 
Tliirty Tynmts, The. {Bom. Hist.) 
A fanciful designation given to a 
number of adventurers, who, after the 
defeat and captivity or Valerian, and 
during ttie reign of his weak succes- 
sor, (SilUenus (A. D. 260-267), aspired 
to the throne, and by their contests 
threatened to produce a complete 
dissolution of the empire. The name 
was first applied to them by Trebel- 
Uus Pollio, one of the writers of the 
Augustan Chronicle, who has given 
the biographies of the different usurp- 
ers, l^e analogy between these ad- 
venturers, who sprang up suddenly, 
without concert or sympathy, in di- 
verse quarters of me world, each 
struggling to obtain supreme domin- 
ion for himself, and the Thirty Ty- 



THI 

nmts of Athens, who, on the termi- 
nation of the Peloponnesian war, re- 
ceived the sway over that city fipm 
the Spartan Lysander, is purely im- 
aginary. Even the numbere do not 
correspond; and the Latin historian is 
foroed to include the names of wom- 
en and children, and many doubtfid 
names, to complete the parallel. 

j^f The foUowiog list comprises all 
who have been meatioDed by different 
aattion : — • 

Ceciops. Macrianna, fttber and 

Antonmna. ^ .»on; "ad • 

Cyriades. ^ Qmetua. another aon. 

rgatomuSffaflierand B*^*^^ 

son. Odenathna. 

LsUanna. or Lrflia- Herodea, hla aon. 

nua. H?»»^»*^»°^» pother 

Mariua. , 3>?®K?."' Caona. 

and son. Mseonlua. 

Ylctoria, or Victori- Zcnobuu 

na. Pwo- 

Tetricoa, flither and Yalana, 

son. ^milianna. 

Ingenuua. Saturninua. 

HegaUanua. Celana. 

AureoluB. Firmua. 

TrebellianiiB. 

Thirty Years' "War. (Ger. Bisi.) A 
collective name given to a series of 
wars between the Protestants and 
the Catholics in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. It began with 
an insurrection of the Bohemians, in 
1618, and ended with the peace of 
Westphalia, in 1648, spreading from 
one end of Germany to the other, and 
leaving the country one wide scene 
of desolation and disorder. The house 
of Austria was at the head of the 
Catholic partv, while the chief sup- 
port of the Protestants was Gustayus 
Adolphus. 

Thig'be. [Gr. eiV^ij.] (Gr. ^ Bom. 
Myth,) A beautiful maiden of Bab- 
ylon, belpved by Pyramus. They 
lived in adjoining houses, and, as 
their parents would not let them mar- 
iT, they contrived to communicate 
through an opening in a wall. Once 
thev agreed to meet at the tomb of 
Ninus. Thisbe was first on the spot, 
but, seeing a lioness, she became 
frightened, and ran ofl\ dropping in 
her haste a garment^ which the lioness 
found and soiled with blood. When 
Pyramus arrived and saw it, he imag- 
ined that Thisbe was killed, and so 
made away with himself; while she. 
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gaining courage, after a time returned, 
aud, iinding ms dead body, likewise 
killed herself. Shakespeare has bur- 
lesqued the 8tor>' of Pvramus and 
Tbisbe in the Interlude In his ** Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream." 

The vail he sets *twizt Flame and Air 
(Like that which barred young 27im6«'« 
bUas), 
Through whose small holes this dangerous 
pair 
Blay see each, other, but not kiss. 

Z*. Moore (fln Davy's Safetu-Loanp). 

Thomas the Bhymer. The name 
under which Thomas Learmont, of 
Ercildoune, a Scotchman, — bom dur- 
ing the reign of Alexander III., and 
living' in the days of Wallace, — is 
generally and best known. 

4^^^ This personage, the Merlin of 
Scotland, and to whom some of the ad- 
Tentures which the British bards as- 
Bigned to Merlin Oaledonius, or The Wild, 
haye been transferred by tradition, was, 
as is well known, a magician, as well as a 
poet and prophet. He is allied still to 
UTe in the land of Faery, and is expected 
to return at some great convulsion of 
society, in which he is to act a distin- 
guished part, — a tradition common to all 
nations, as the beliefof theMahommedans 
respecting their twelfth Imaum demon- 
strates." Sir W. Scott. 

Tho'plkS, Sir.- The hero of the "Rime 
of Sir Thopas," one of Chaucer's 
*'Cauterburv Tales," containing an 
account of the adventures of a knight- 
errant, and his wanderings in search 
of the queen of Faery. [Written 
also, erroneously. Topaz.] 

Bad as iS!tr Tothxz, or Squire Quarlea, — 

Matthew did for the nonce reply, — 



At emblem or device am L 



Prior, 



Thor. [Old Norse Thdrr, contracted 
from Tkonnr, Old Saxon Thunnr, 
A.-S. Thufurr, Old High Ger. Do- 
nor ; all from the same root as thun- 
der.] (Scnnd. Mytk.) A son of Odin 
and Frigga; the god of war, and 
in that capacity the defender of the 
gods against the frequent attacks of 
the Giants. He drives a golden char- 
iot drawn by two white he -goats, 
and, when it rolls along the heavens, 
it causes thunder and lightning. 
His principal weapon, and that on 
which much of his power depends, is 
a mace or hammer called Mjolnir. I 
He has also a famous belt, which, 



when on him, doubles his strength, 
and a pair of steel gauntlets, which 
are of great use to him, as Miolnir is 
almost always red - hot. The fifth 
day was sacred to this god, and hence 
it was called Thor's day, our ThurS' 
day. See Mjolnir. 

ThomOilll, Sir 'William, or Squire. 
See BuKCHBLL, Mb. 

This worthy citizen abused the aristocracj 
much on the same principle as the fkir Oliv- 
ia depreciated /Sgutre Thonihill; — he had a 
sneaking affection for what he abused. 

Sir E. BuLwer Lytton, 

Thoiiough. An expressive name given 
bv the Earl of Strafford (Thomas 
Wentworth), one of the privy coun- 
cilors of King Charles L, to a vast 
and celebrated scheme projected by 
himself, and designed to make the 
government of England an absolute 
or despotic monarchy. 

Thorough Doctor. [Lat., Doctor 
Fundatus."] An honorary appellation 
conferred upon William VaiTO, an 
English Minorite and scholastic phi- 
losopher of the last half of the tnir- 
teenth century. 

Thoth. {Egypt. Myth,) The pd of 
eloquence, and the supposed mvent- 
or of writing and philosophy; rep- 
resented as having the body of a 
man, and the head of a lamb or ibis. 
He corresponds to the Mercury of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Thoughtless, Miss Betsey. The 

heroine of a novel of the same name 
by Mrs. Heywood (1696-1768), sup- 
posed to have suggested the plan of 
Miss Bumey's "Evelina.^' She is 
represented as a virtuous, sensible, 
and amiable young lady, but heed- 
less of ceremony, ignorant of eti- 
quette, and without experience of the 
manners of the world. She is con- 
sequently led into many awkward 
situations, most mortifying to her 
vanity, by which the delicacy of an 
amiable and devoted lover is at length 
alarmed, and his affections almost for 
ever alienated. 

Thra'so. [Lat.; Gr. OpSmnav^ a brag- 
gart, from Bpwrk, bold, over-bold.] 
The name of a swaggering captain 

. in Terence's *^ Eunuch.'' From this 
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Tbree Calendars. Three sons of 
kings, disguised as begging denrises, 
who are the subject of tales in the 
** Arabian Nights* Entertamments.*' 

Jamie went on opening doma, like ttte 



itingaa eye, in thecaatte 

of the handled cbOane dADucU, nntO, Bice 



the Mid 



«■£>& 



toaatable. 
SirW.ScotL 



Three-flncnvd Jack. The nick- 
name poDularlj given to a famous 
negro robber, who was the terror of 
Jamaica in 1780. He was himted 
down and killed in 1781. 

Three Kings of Cologne. See Co- 
LOOHE, Thk Thiuee Kings of. 

Three Tailors of Tooley Street. 
Three characters said by Canning 
to have held a meeting for redress 
of popular grievances, and to have 
adaressed a petition to the house of 
commons, beginning, " We, the peo- 
ple of England." Tooley Street is 
m London, in the parliamentary bor- 
ough of South wark. 



What a queer itah Mr. TaTlor must hare 
beaal Where la he now ? Whj. he (ypnr 
eerrant) is Taylor — Jeremy Taylor— Tom 



Taylor — Taylor the Water-Poet — Billy Tay- 
lor—the Tftree TaOonqfTooleg Street^ . . . ; 
and— heiaaaleep! Saku 

Thresher, Captain. The feigned 
leader of a body of lawless persons 
meeting as confederates, who attack- 
ed the collectors of tithes and their 
underlings in Ireland about the ^'ear 
1806, in consequence of the exactions 
of the latter in the counties of Mayo, 
Sligo, Leitrim, and part of Koscom- 
mon. Their threats and warnings 
were signed Captain Thresher. 

Thrsrm. (Scand. Mjith.) A giant 
who fell in love with Freyja,and stole 
Thor*s hammer, hoping to receive her 
hand as a reward for returning it. 
See Mj()lnir. 

Thumb, Tom. [Fr. Le Petit Poucei, 
Ger. DaumKng.] The name of a di- 
minutive personage celebrated in the 
legendary literature of England. He 
is said to have been buried at Lin- 
coln, where a little blue flag-stone was 
long shown as his monument, which, 
however, has been displaced and lost. 



Intbe Bedkiui libnsT there is a 
vorkfaaunng the foUowing title : '' Tom 
Thumb his life and death : wheria is de- 
clared many maroailoas acts of man- 
hood, fdU of wonder and strange merri- 
BientB. Whieh little knight lived in 
King Arthur's time, and famoiis in the 
Court of Great Bxittaine. London: 
printed tor John Wright, 1630." It be- 
gins thus: — 

"In Arthni'B eonit Tbm T^hon&e did Hue, 
A man of miekle might. 
The best ofaU the TaNe Boirad, 
And eke a doughy knight 

**Hi8 stature but an inch m height. 
Or o uarter of a ^mu ; 
Then thinke you not tiib ttttle fcni^ 
Was prou'd a TaUant man ? " 

49* *^ As to Tom Thumb, he owes his 
Christian name, most probably, to the 
spirit of reduplication. Some Teuton, or, 
It may be, some still remoter fitney, had 
imagined the manikin, called, ^txn his 
proportion s , Danmling, the diminutive 
of Dcncm, the same word as onr thumb ; 
while the Scots got him as TamIane,ajBd, 
thou^ forgetting his iaixy proportions. 
Bent him to Slfiand, and rescued him 
thence jnst in time to avoid being made 
the ^Teind to hell.' As Baumling, he 
rode in the horse^s ear, aod^redupUcated 
into Tom Thumb, came to England, and 
was placed at Arthur's court, as the true 
land of Romance ; then in France, where 
little Gauls sucked their Latin poUex as 
their pouce^ he got called * Le Petit Pou- 
eet,' and was sent to the cave of an ogre, 
or arto^ — a monster (most likely a cuttle- 
fish), — straight from the Mediterranean, 
and there performed his treacherous, but 
justifiable, substitution of his brother's 
night-caps for the infiint o g r c os c s' crowns, 
and so came to Bngland as Hop-o'-my- 
Thumb, too often confounded with tiie 
true Tom Thumb." , Yonge, 

49* "On ballad authority we learn 
that * Tom a lyn was a Scocttsman born.' 
Now . . . Tom-A-lin, otherwise Tamkne, 
is no other than Tom Thumb himself, who 
was originally a dwarf, or dwergar, of 
ScandinaTian descent, being the Tbaum- 
lin, i. e. Little Thumb, of the Northmen. 
Drayton, who introduces both these he- 
roes in his 'Nymphidia,' seems to have 
suspected their identity. . . . The prose 
history of Tom Thumb is manu&ctured 
from the ballad ; and by the introduction 
of the Ikiry queen at his birth, and cer- 
tain poeti(»l touches which it yet exhib- 
its, we are led to suppose that it is a r(/ae- 
eiamento of an earlier and better origi- 
nal." Q"»- ^^• 

Tlmnderbolt of Italy. A sobriquet 
or epithet given to Gaston de Foix 
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(1489-1512), nephew of Louis XH. 
of France, and commander of the 
French armies in Italy, where he 
gained a series of hrilliant victories, 
and distinguished himself by the ce- 
lerity of his movements. 

Thunderer, The. A popular appel- 
lation of the London "Times;" — 
originally given to it on account of 
the powerful articles contributed to 
its columns by the editor, Edward 
Sterling. 

Thundering Legion. [Lat. Legio 
FiUminatrix.] A name given to a 
Roman legion, A. d. 179, from the 
prayers of some Christians in it hav- 
nig been followed, it is said, by a 
storm of thunder, lightning, and rain, 
which not only enabled them to re- 
lieve their thirst, which had been ex- 
cessive, but tended greatly to dis- 
comfit the Marcomanni, the invading 
enemy. 

49* This legend has been the subject 
ofcoDsiderablecontroTeny ; and, though 
there would appear to hare been some 
fouiidation for the story, it is certain 
that the name "Thuuderiug Legion'' 
existed long before the date when it is 
said to have originated. 

Thu'ri-o (9). A foolish rival to Val- 
entine, in Shakespeare's " Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona.'* 

Thwa(dnim. A famous character in 
Fielding's novel, "The History of 
Tom Jones, a Foundling." 

While the world was resounding with the 
noiseofadispatatiouB philosophv, the Baco- 
nian school, likfl Allworthy, seated between 
8<iuare and nuMxekwn. preserved a calm 
nentrality. half seomfUl, half ben«v<rfent, and. 
content with addins to the sam of practical 
good, left the war of words to those who liked 
it. Jfocenrfay. 

Th^-es'tdf. [Gr. eve<rn|«.] {Gr, 4" 
Rom. Myth,) A son of relops and 
Hippodamia, and brother of Atrens, 
with whose wife he committed adul- 
tery. In requital of this act, Atreus 
invited his brother to a feast, at which 
he made him ignorantly eat the flesh 
of his own son. Thyestes consulted 
an oracle, to learn how he might 
avenge himself; and having been told 
that his offspring bv his own daugh- 
ter should avenge Thim, he begot by 
her iEgiathofl, who afterward slew 
Atreus. 



A nstaral repast) in ordinaiy timet, a 
harmless one : now, fittal as that of Thf/ettes. 

CarfyU, 

Thyr'slB (4). [Gr. evptrtv.] The name 
of a herdsman in Theocritus ; also, a 
shepherd mentioned in Virgil's sev- 
enth Eclogue, who has a poetical con- 
test with Corvdon ; hence, in modem 
poetry, any shepherd or rustic. 



Hard by, a cottage chimney smokea 
From betwixt two Med oaks. 
Where Coiydon and Hiffnis, met, 



From betwixt two Med oai 

Where Coiydon and Hiffn . 

Are at their savory dinner set. MOton. 

Tibbs, Beau. See Beau Tibbs. 

Tib'ert, Sir. A name given to the 
cat^ in the old romance of " Benard 
the Fox." See Rekard. 

Tickler, Timothy. One of the inter- 
locutors in Wilson's "Noctes Am- 
brosianse;" an idealized portrait of 
an Edinburgh lawyer named Robert 
Sym (1760-1844). 

Tiddler, Tom. A personage well 
known among children from the 
came of " Tom Tiddler's ground.'* 
One of Dickens's minor tales is enti- 
tled "Tom Tiddler's Ground." 

Tiddy-doU. A nickname given to 
Richard Grenville, Lord Temple 
(1711-1770), in the pasquinades of 
his time. 

Til^bu-ri'n^ [Latinized from the 
£ng. Tilbury.'] A character in Sher- 
idan's play, " The Critic," whose 
love-lorn ravings constitute the acme 
of burlesque tragedy. She is the 
daughter of the governor of Tilbury 
Fort. 

An oyster may Im crossed in love, says the 

gntle TUhurina^ — and a drover may Im 
nehod on a point of honor, says the Chron- 
icler of the Canong^ Sir W. Scott. 

Lilce TUburiMa in the play, they [Mrs. Bad- 
clifRs's herolnesl are **inconsolable to the 
minuet in Ariadne.** DunZop. 

TilTbu-ry Fort, Governor of. A 
character in Mr. PufTs tragedy of 
** The Spanish Armada," in Sheri- 
dan's dramatic piece entitled "The 
Critic;" "a plain matter-of-fact 
man; that 's his character." 

Thon{;h the parliamentaiy mqor stood 
firm, the father, as in the case of the Ooremor 
of Tilhury, was softened, and he agreed thai 
his friends should accept a compromiM. 

Sir W. ScoU, 

Tim'i-fts. The name of a character in 
^Spenser's " Faery Queen," intended 
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to represent the spirit of chivalroiiB 
honor and generosity. 

4^ '* The afftictioii of Tfmias ft»r 6el« 
phoebe b allowed, on all hands, to allude 
to Sir Walter Raleigh'R pretended admi- 
ration of Queen Eliabeth ; and his dis- 
grace, on account of a less platonic in- 
trigue with the dau^ter of Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, together with his restora- 
tion to &Tor, are plainly pointed out in 
the subsequent events. But no commen- 
tator has noticed the beautiful insinua- 
tion by which the poet points out the er- 
ror of his friend, and of his friend's wife. 
Timias finds Amoret in the arms of Cor-, 
fiambo, or sensual passion : he combats 
the monster unsuec^iessfhlJiy, and wounds 
the lady in his arms." Sir W. Scott. 

Ti'mon. [Gr. TCttftvJ] An Athenian 
who lived in the time of the Petopon- 
nesian war, noted as an ^ enemy to 
mankind.*' He b mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, Lucian, Aristophanes, and other 
Greek writers, but is best known to 
English readers as the misanthropical 
hero of Shakespeare's " Timon of 
Athens." 

4^ "The story [in Shakespeare] is 
treated in a yery simple manner . . . : — 
in the first act, the joyous life of Timon, 
Us noble and hospitable eztnvagance, and 
the throng of eyeiy description of suitors 
to him ; in the second and third acta, his 
embarrassment, and the trial which he is 
thereby reduced to make of Us supposed 
friends, who all desert him in the hour 
of need ; in the fourth and fifth acts, 
Timon's flight to the woods, his misan- 
thropical melancholy, and his death." 

Schlegelj TVans. 

When he [Horace Walpple] tdked misan- 
thropy, he out-Timoned Tinum. MacenUctff, 

Tin-cla'ri-ftn Boctor, The Great 
(9). A title assumed by William 
Mitchell, a white-iron smith, or tin- 

f)late worker, of Edinburgh, who pub- 
ished many indescribable books and 
broadsides there and in Glasgow at 
the beginning of the last century. 
" The reason why I call myself Tin- 
clarian Doctor,''* quoth he, "is be- 
cause I am a Tinklar, and cures old 
Pans and Lantruns." His great work, 
the " Tinkler's Testament," was dedi- 
cated to Queen Anne. 

Tin-tag'el. A strong and magnifi- 
cent castle situated on the coast of 
Cornwall; said to have been in part 
the work of giants. It is renowne^ 



in romance as the birthplace of King 
Arthur, and the residence of King 
Mark and Queen Isolde. Its walls 
were washed by the sea, and imme- 
diately below it were extensive and 
beautiful meadows, forests abounding 
with game, and rivers iilied with fish. 
According to Dunlop, some vestiges 
of this castle still remain. . [Written 
also Tintaggel and Tintadiel.] 

Tin'to, Dick. 1. The name of a poor 
artist in Scott's novels, " The Bride 
of Lammermoor" and *' St. Ronan's 
WeU." 

2. A psendonym adopted by Frank 
Boott Goodrich (b. 18^), a popular 
American author. 

Tip'pe-o$-nde'. A sobriquet con- 
ferred upon General William Henry 
Harrison, afterward president of the 
United States, during the political 
canvass which preceded his election, 
on account of the victory gained by 
him over the Indians in tlie battie 
which took place on the 6th of No- 
vember, 1811, at the junction of the 
Tippecanoe and Wabash Rivers. 

fn-rSnte' the "White. The hero of a 
fine old romance of chivalry, com- 
posed and published in the fifteenth 
century. His name is derived partly 
from his father, and partly from his 
mother, the former being " lord of 
the seigniory of Tirania, on the bor- 
ders of England/^ the latter, Blanca, 
daughter of the Duke of Brittany. 

Tl-re'8i-|8 (23). [Gr. T«;wHrtas.] (Gr. 
4" Bom. Myth.) A celebrated blind 
soothsayer of Thebes who lived to a 
great age. He plays a prominent 
part in the mythical history of Greece. 
His blindness is said to have been 
sent upon him for some offense which 
he unintentionally gave to Minerva 
or to Juno, or because he imprudent- 
ly revealed to men things wnich the 
gods did not wish them to know. 

Thee, Sion, and the iloweiy brooks be* 

neath . . . 
Nightly I visit; nor ranietinies foreet 
Thofle other two equaled with me in fkte, 
8o were I equaled with them in renown,— 
Blind Thamyrifi and blind Maeonides; 
And Tiretitu and Fhinena, prophets old. 

JfiZftm. 

Tino de Molina (tSf'so d& mo-le^nit). 
A pseudonym of Gabriel Tellez 
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(1570~1648), a Spanish monk and 
dramatist. His chef-d'cBuvre^ a com- 
edy founded on me legend of the 
world-famous Don Juan de Tenorio, 
is one of the most remarkable plays 
in the dramatic literature of Spain. 

Tisbina (tez-be^ni). See Pbasildo. 

Tt-siph'o-ne. [Gr. Tio-u^io).] {Gr. 
4' Rom. Myth.) One of the three Fu- 
ries; a minister of the vengeance of 
the gods, who punished the wicked 
in Tartarus. See Furies. 

Ti't^. [Gr. TtrivJ {Gr, ^ Bom, 
Myth,) A son of Coelus and Terra, 
elder brother of Saturn, and father 
of the Titans, giant deities who at- 

. tempted to deprive Saturn of the 
sovereignty of neaven, and were, by 
the thunderbolts of Jupiter, the son 
of Saturn, hurled into Tartarus. Bv 
some poets, Titan is identified with 
Hyperion, Helios, or Sol; but this 
point is involved in obscurity. 

m-ta'nl-ft. {Fairy Myth.) Wife of 
Oberon, and queen of the fairies. 

tSf '*The Shakespearian commenta- 
tors have not thought fit to iaform ns 
why the poet designates the fairy queen 
* Titania.' It, however, presents no dif- 
ficulty. It was the belief of those days 
that the fairies were the same as the clas- 
sic nymphs, the attendants of Diana. . . . 
The fairy qneen was, therefore, the same 
as Diana, whom Ovid ( ' Met.' iii. 178) styles 
Titania.'* KtightUy. 

Her flgure. hands, and feet, were formed 
upon a model of exquisite symmetry with the 
size and lifirhtness of her person, so that Tir 
tania herself could scarce nave found a more 
fitting representattve. &r W. Scott. 

Tit'cdmb, Timothy (tit'kum). A 
nom deplume adopted by Josiah Gil- 
bert Holland (b. 1819), a popular 
American author and journalist. 

Tt-tho'nus. [Gr. Tiftoi^.] {Gr. ^ 
Bom. Myth.) A son of Laomedon, 
king of Troy. He was so beautiful 
that Aurora became enamored of 
him, and persuaded the gods to make 
him immortal ; but, as she forgot to 
ask for eternal youth, he became de- 
crepit and ugly, and was therefore 
changed by her into a cicada. 

Tit'marsh, Mi'cli&-el An'ge-lo. A 
pseudonym under which Thackeray, 
for a series of years, contributed 



tales, essays^ and sketches to ^ Fra- 
ser's Magazme,'* all ** distinguished 
by shrewd observation, exauisite 
sfyle, and the plav of keen wit and 
delicate irony over a hard and phil- 
osophic meaning.*' He afterward 
published several volumes under the 
same name. He is said to have been 
called *^ Michael Angelo " by a inend 
who admired his broad shoulders and 
massive head, and to have added 
" Titmarsh *' by way of contrast and 
depreciation. 

Let whosoever Ik qnalifed tell forth fh« 
culiar experiences of those classes [the 
hionable classes] in any serious form that 



may be possible; and let what is ridiculous or 
despicable among V " 
of Jiichatl Angc5> Titmar^. 



desjpicabie among ^em Uto ondar the teiror 

Jfosson. 



Titmouse, Mr. Tittlebat. The hero 
of Warren's " Ten Thousand a 
"^ear; " a vulgar, ignorant coxcomb 
of the lowest order, a linen-draper's 
shopman suddenly exalted, through 
the instrumentality of certain rascal- 
ly attorneys, who discover a defect in 
a pedigrecj to the third heaven <^ 
English ainstocracy. 

We who have not had the advanti^ce of 
personal observation, supposed "gent." to be 
fitly given up to the use of those execrable 
animals who are the triumphs of John Leech's 
pencil, and the butts of his gentlemen, — in 
short, the TUtlebat Titmice of Qxe English part 
of the British nation. £. O. White. 

TiVf'Te T^. Under this name, and 
nnder those of Muns, Hectors, Scour- 
ers, and afterwards Nickers, Hawka- 
bites, and Mohawks, dissolute young 
men, often of the better classes, 
swaggered by night about London, 
towaMs the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century, breaking windows, 
upsetting sedans, beating quiet cit- 
izens, and rudely caressing pretty 
women. Several dynasties of these 
tyrants, after the Restoration, accord- 
ing to Macaulay, domineered over the 
streets. The Tityre Tus took their 
name from tiie first line of the first 
Eclogue of Virgil, — 
** Tityre tu patnlsB reculMas tub tegmine 
fogi." 

Tit'j^-ruB, [Gr. Ttrvpo*, a Doric form 
of o-arvpof, a satyr.] A character in 
VirgiPs first Eclogue, borrowed from 
the Greeks, among whom this was a 
common shepherd's name. He ia 
thought to represent Virgil himself. 
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Chftooer is affectionately eommemo- 

mtod under this name in Spenser's 

*" Shepherd*s Calendar." 

Heroes and their feate 
Vfttifnad om, nev«ur%eai7 of the pipt 
Qt Tttynu, ueembUnc aa he sanff, 
Thie rustic throng beneath his fkTorite beech. 

Cowper. 

Wrjr-na. [Gt. Ttrwfc.] (Gr.^Bom. 
Myth.) A fitmons giant, son of Jupi- 
ter and Terra. Hb body was so vast, 
that it covered nine acres of ground. 
For attempting tke chastity of Lato- 
na, or, as some say, of Diana, be was 
punished in the mfemal regions by 
having two vultures or serpents kept 
feeding upon his liver, which was 
made to grow again continually. 

Tiaona (te-tho^nik, 70). The name of 
a sword of the Old. See CiD, The, 
and CoLADA. 

To'bj^. The name of a dog in the 
common English puppet-show of 
** Punch and Judy." See Punch. 

46^ ** In some venions of the great 
drama of * Punch,' there is a small dog, — 
a modem innovation, — supposed to be 
the private property of that gentleman, 
whose name Is always TOby. This Toby 
has been stolen in youth from another 
gentleman, and fraudulently sold to the 
confiding hero, who, having no guile him- 
self, has oo suspicion that it lurks in 
others ; but Toby, entertaining a grate- 
tel reooUectlon of his old master, and 
scorning to attach himself to Miy new 
patrons, not only refuses to smoke a pipe 
at the bidding of Punch, but, to mark 
his old fidelity more strouely, seises him 
bv the nose and wrings the same with 
▼loleiioe ; at which instance of canine at- 
tachmmt the speotators am deeply aChct- 
ed." JOiekens. 

Toby, ITnole. See Uncle Toby. 

Todd, Ij4u'rle. A poor Scottish nail- 
maker, — the hero of Gait's novel of 
the same name, founded on the auto- 
biography of Grant Thorbum, — who 
emigrates to America, and, after some 
reverses of fortune, begins the world 
again as a backwoodsman, and ouce 
more becomes prosperous. 

Tod'&erf , Ifljra. M. A character m 
Dickens's novel of ^^ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit; " the proprietor of a " Commer- 
cial Boarding-House" in London. 

Tom-|-Iin. The same aa Tom TTiumb, 
See THUMB, Tom. 



Tke name is sometfaaes written, fn 
ignorance of its etymology, Totn'€t'Lin>- 
coin. An old book, formerly very popu- 
lar, relates ** The most pleasant History 
of Tom-a-Iincoln, that ever renowned 
soldier, the Red Rose Knight, sumnmed 
the Boast of England, showing his hon- 
orable victories in foreign countries, 
with his strange fortunes in Faery Land, 
and how he married the fiiir Ang^Utena, 
daughter to Preeter John, that renowned 
monarch of ti&e world." It was written 
by Kichard Johnson, and was entered on 
the books of the Stationers' Company, 
December 24, 1699. 

Tom, Pick, and Harry. An appel- 
lation very commonly employed to 
designate a crowd or rabble. 

Toxnda, M. (raos'c^ to'mft'). A char- 
acter in Moliere's *' L' Amour M^de- 



»i 



cm. 

If. Tomi$ liked conectness in medical prae- 
tlce. Jfocoidcqr. 

Tom Iiong* See Long, Tom. 

Tom Noddy. A name given to a 
fool, in various parts of England. 

Tom o' Bedlam. A name given to 
wandering medicants discharged from 
Bethlem Hospital on account of in- 
curable lunacy, or because their cure 
was doubtful. 

Tooley Street, The Three Tailors 
of. See Three Tailors of Toolet 
Street. 

Toots, Mr. An innocent, honest, and 
warm-hearted creature in Dickens^s 
** Dombey and Son," " than whom 
there were few better fellows in the 
world." His favorite saying is, ** It's 
of no consequence." 

Topaz, Sir. See Tbopas, Sir. 

Top'aj^. A youn^ slave-girl in Mrs. 
Stowe's novel, " Uncle Tom's Cabin," 
who is made to illustrate the igno- 
rance, low moral development, and 
wild humor of the African character, 
as well as its capacity for education. 

The book was not deliberately mnde: but, 
like Topay, it **giowed." R. G. Whiu. 

Tormes, Iiazarillo de (Ift-th^-reePyo 
da toFmes, 70, 82). The hero of a 
Spanish novel of the same name, by 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza (d. 1575), 
a novel of low life, the first of a class 
well known in Spanish literature un- 
der the name of the gusto picarttco^ 
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or the style of the roguea, and made 

famous all over the world in the 

brilliant imitation of it, Le Sage's 

" Gil Blas.'» 

FaithAillv executed, \W wonld exhibit . . . 
the type of the low-minded, meny-making. 
Tulgar, and shallow ** Yankee," tlie idou 
Yankee in whom Eiiropean pr^udices find, 
gracefiilly combined, the attractive traits of a 
Oines de Passamonte and a Joseph Surftce. a 
LazatUlo de Tormes and a Scapin, a Thersites 
and an Autotycua. W. H. HurUmt. 

Tot'ten-h&m in Boots (tot'tn-&m). 
A popular toast in Ireland in the year 
1731, during the administration of the 
Duke of Dorset. The government, 
being anxious to free tibemselves 
from the control of the Irish parlia- 
ment, attempted to obtain a grant of 
the supplies for twenty -one years; 
but they were out-voted by a majority 
of one. The casting vote was given 
by Mr. C. Tottenham, of New Koss, 
who had come up from the country 
without having had time to change 
his dress, which was considered a 
remarkable breach of etiquette. 

Touchstone. A clown, in Shake- 
speare's " As You Like It." 

Arlecchino ist . . . In his original concep- 
tion, ... a buffoon or clown, whose mouth, 
far n-om being eternally closed, as amongst 
us, is filled, like that of Tbuchstone^ with quips, 
and cranks, and witty devices, very often de- 
livered extempore. Str W. Scott. 

Touchwood, Iiady. A character in 
" The Belle's Stratagem," a comedy 
by Mrs. Crowley. 

The Dorimants and the Ladu Tbuchwooda, 
in their own sphere, do not ofrend my moral 
sense; in &cty they do hot appeal to it at all. 

C^cwles Lamb. 

Touchwood, P6r'e-gr!ne. A touchy 

old East Indian, who figures in Scott's 

novel of " St. Konan's Well." 

That BoBwell was a hunter after spiHtual 
notabilities, that he loved such and longed to 
be near them, that he first (in old Touchwood 
Auchinleck's phraseology) "took on with 
Paoli," and then took on with a schoolmaster, 
that he did all this, and rould not help doing 
it, we count a very singular merit. Varlyle. 

Tox, Miss. A grotesque character in 
Dickens's " Dombey and Son;" a 
little, lean old maid, of limited inde- 
pendence, and " the very pink of gen- 
eral propitiation and politeness." 

Tram, Tom. The hero of an old work 
entitled '' The Mad Pranks of Tom 
Tram, Son-in-law to Mother Winter; 
whereunto is added his Merry Jests, 



Odd Conceits, and Pleasant Tales; 
very delightfiil to read." This work 
was probably written in the seven- 
teenth century. It was for a long 
time very popular, and continued to 
be republisned until within thirty or 
forty years. 

All your wits, that fleer and diaiii* ~t 
Down from Don Quixote to Tom Tram. 

I*rior. 

Tranohera (trftn-ka^r&). Qt., from 
the Fr. trancherj to cut] The name 
of a sword of Agricane, which after- 
ward came into the possession of 
Brandimart. 

Tra'ni-o. A servant to Lncentio, 
in Shakespeare's ^* Taming of the 
Shrew." 

Translator General. A title borne 
by Philemon Holland (d. 1636), the 
translator of Livy, Pliny, Plutarch, 
Suetonius, . Xenophon, and other 
Greek and Latin authors. It was 
^ven to him by Dr. Thomas FuUen 
m his " History of the Worthies of 
England." 

Trap'bois. A superannuated usnrer 
in Sir Walter Scott's novel of " The 
Fortunes of Nigel," "who was be- 
lieved, even at liis extreme a^e, to 
understand the plucking of a pigeon 
as well [as], or better tlum, any man 
of Alsatia." 

It was as dangerous to have any poliiieal 
connection vrith Mewcasfle as to buy and sell 
with old Drapboia. Macaulay, 

TrapHbois, Martha. A cold, decisive, 
masculine woman in Scott's " For- 
tunes of Nigel.'* 

Trav'erf. A retainer of the Earl of 
Northumberland, in the Second Part 
of Shakespeare's " Kmg Henry IV." 

Tre-mont'. The original name of 
Boston, Massachusetts ; — given to it 
on account of the three hills on which 
the city was built. [Called also Tri- 
mountf or Trimountatn.'] 

9^ By many persons erroneoiuly pro- 
nounced trem'Snt, or tre/m5nt. 

Trim, Corporal. Uncle Toby's at- 
tendant, in Sterne's novel, " The Life 
and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
C^ent ; *' distinguished for his fidelity 
and affection, his respectfulness, and 
his volubility. 
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rito, to, !• hto MtloBf, ihm duplieato of 
VoetoTo^. B««r7 flrath w«Mi*ioD of tlM 
«aptein*t alUtery fcwr lofecteU tliv eor- 
poiftl In a like dacTM; »iMi, lnd««l, thij 
BMP up a mottul «xclt«neiitf which reo- 
4Mt th«in both nor* mmer io th« panait 
thfto €ith«r would have been without tho 
oUmt. YoI, with ao Identity of dispo- 
•Itloa, Iho eharaelor of tho comaoo tol* 
dlor li qImIj dlaerlmloated fitnii that of 
tiM 4rftar. Hit whole oaniafe bean 
tneee t£ the drUl-jard, which are want* 
tag in the niperlor. Under the name of 
a terrant, he la in reality a companion ; 
■ad he if a deUghtfol mixture of flunil- 
iarity la the inncinnn mad the moet defer- 
aaitolwepeetln to r w . Of his aimpUdty 
and humanity, it !■ enough to lay that 
be wae worthy to walk behind hie mat- 
Ibt.** Sunn. 

SelkbtaUre. Oiouili M wOb ttw enttwr 
gheriC bee not, nke tt« Ungdom of Bohemia, 
la Cbiperai IHw'i rtory. a •*^9ort]nli»dx^ 
0gj|. iftr Pr . neoUt 

^riaxm^m, A memorable set of jx>li- 
ticiana contemptuously so called by 
the two great parties in the time of 
William III. The chief of this junto 
was Halifax, who assumed the nick- 
name as a title of honor, and warmly 
rindicated its dignity, because, as he 
remarked, every thing good * trims ' 
between extremes. 

Trij&o^x-lo. A jester, in Shakespeare's 

" Tempest'* 

OoMdouB that a mlieaniafB in the matter 
would, like the Iom of THncido'x botUe In the 
bone -pool, be attended not only with dis- 
honor, t>ut with infinite Iom, she determined 
to proeecd on her high emprfoe with m much 
caation aa waa conaiatent with the attempt 

Sir W. SeoU. 

Trinity Jones. A sobriquet of Wil- 
liam Jones, of Nayland (172fr-1800), 
distinguished for his treatises in de- 
fense of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and also for having originated ^^ The 
British Cridc." 

Trin'o-y^t, or Trin'o-Tan'tum. 
An old name of London, corrupted 
from Trcja Nova (New Trov), the 
name given to it by Brutus, a legend- 
aiy or mythical king of England, who 
is said to have been the founder of 
the city, and the great-grandson of 
^neas. [Written also T r i n o b a n t 
and Troynovant.] 

For noble Britons sprong from.TwdanB bold. 
And Trounovant was built of old Troy's ashes 
old. Spetuer. 
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TUptoAlUMO*. iBuL) 1. AtMly 
altered into in 1688, by Great Britaiin, 
Sweden, and the United Provinces, 
for the purpose of checking the am- 
bition or Louis XIV. of Fnmce. 

8. A treaty between George I. of 
Encland, the United Provinces, and 
Philip, I>uke of Orleans, regent <^ 
France, designed to counterapt the 
plana <k Alberoni, the Spanish minia- 
ter. It was signed in 1717. 

TMp-tol'e-nilU. [Or. TptirrdXeitov.1 
(Gr. ^ Bam, MytL) A favorite of 
Ceres, who taught him husbandry. 
He was a great hero in the £leiu<iman 
mysteries. Plato makea him one of 
the judges in the lower world. 

Trlaaotin (tres'so't&P', 62). [That 
is, Thrice fool, or Fool cubed, from 
iri, thrice (used in composition), and 
tot, fool, blockhead.] The name of 
a poet and coxcomb in Moli^re's 
comedy, " Les Femmes Savantes," 

4^ Under tbia character, Moliere sat- 
irized tbe AbM CotiD, a personage who 
aflbcted to unite in bimaelf tbe rather in- 
conaiatent charactera of a writer of ponns 
of gallantly and of a powerful and excel- 
lent preacher. His dramatic name was 
originally Tncotin^ which, aa too plainly 
pointing out the individual, was softened 
into THssotin. 

We hardly know any instance of the strength 
and weakness of human nature so strikmjs 
and so grotesque as the character of thta 
houghty, vigilant, resolute, sagacious blue- 
stocking [Frederick the Great], half Mithii- 
dates and half THawti », bearing up against a 
world in arms, with an ounce ofpoison in one 
pocket, and a quire of bad verses in the oth- 
er. Macmtlay. 

Tria'tr^mt Sir. One of the most 
celebrated heroea of mediaeval ro- 
mance. His adventures form an 
episode in the history of Arthur's 
court, and are related by Thomas the 
Rhymer, as well as bv many roman- 
cists. He is noted for having been the 
seducer of his uncle's "wife. Tradi- 
tion long ascribed to him the laws reg- 
ulating the practice of veneiy. or the 
chase, which were deemed or much 
consequence during the Middle Age^. 
See Isolde. [Written also Tris- 
tan, Tristrem.] 

HGf '^ The original meaning of the name 
is said to have been noise^ tumiUt ; but, 
from the influence of Latin upon Welah, 
it came to mean sad. In Europe, it i^- 
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nlarly entered the rankf of the names of 
sorrow, and it was, no doubt, in allusion 
to it, that Don Quixote accepted the so- 
briquet of *• The Knight of the Rueful 
Couutenauce.' " Yongt. In *' Morte 
d' Arthur," the name is explained as sig- 
nifying sorrowful birth^ and is said to 
have been given to Tristram by his moth- 
er, who died almost sts soon as she had 
brought him into the world. 

" Thou canst well of wood-eraft," sidd the 
Icing after a pause ; " and ha«t started thy 
me and brouKht him to bay as ably •• xt 



am himadf had taught thee." 

Sir W. Scott. 

Triton. [Gr. Tpinav.^ ( Gr. tf Rom. 
Myth. ) A powerful sea-deity, son of 
Neptune and Amphitrite; a green- 
haired being, with the upper part of 
the body human, and the lower part 
that of a fish. At the bidding of his 
fhther, he blows through a shell to 
rouse or calm the sea. Later writers 
speak of a plurality of Tritons. 

Great Ood! I'd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn t 

So miicht I, standing on this pleasant lea. 
Have glimpses that would make me less vsf' 
lorn; 
Have sight of Proteus coming fitnn the sea, 
Or hear oul IHton blow his wreathed horn. 

Wordsworth. 

Triv'ft-g&nt. The same as Termftgantf 
a supposed deity of the Mohamme- 
dans, whom our early writers seem to 
have confounded with pagans. See 
Termagant. 

Triv'i-^ [Lat., from ter (in composi- 
tion <W), three, and via, wav.] {Ram. 
Myth. ) A name given to Diana, be- 
cause her temples were often erected 
where three roads met. 

Troil, Brenda. See Brenda. 

TroJl, Magnus. A character in Sir 
Walter Scott's novel of *' The Pi- 
rate;" a Zetlander of wealth and 
rank, but of neglected education, 
brought up among inferiors and de- 
pendents, and having, in consequence, 
Doth the vices and the virtues natu- 
rally produced by such limited social 
intercourse. 

Troil, Minna. See Minna. 

Trol-lils. [Gr. TpwtAo?.] ( Gr. <f Ram. 
Myth.) A son of Priam and Hecuba, 
slain by Achilles. He is the hero 
of Chaucer*s poem of " Troilus and 
Cresseide,*' and Shakespeare's play 
of '* Troilus and Cressida." There 



is no trace of the story of Cressida 
among the ancients. 

jQ^ '^ This [the vehement pasrion of 
Cressida] Shakespeare has contrasted 
with tile profoand aflfeetion iei»esented 
in Troilus, and alone worthy the name 
of love; affection, panionate indeed,^ 
swollen with the confluence of youthflil 
instincts and youthful &ncy, and grow- 
ing in the radiance of hope newly risen, 
in short, enlarged by the eoUective sym- 
pathies of nature, — but still having a 
depth of calmer element in a will stronger 
than desire, more entire than chotoe, 
and which gives pennanence to its owa 
act by converting it into fiiith and duty. 
Hence, with excellent judgment, and with 
an excellence higher than mere judgment 
can give, at the cloee of the play, when 
Cressida has snnk into infamy below re- 
trieval and beneath hope, the same will 
which had been the substance and the 
basis of his love, while the xestless pleas- 
ures and passionate longings, like sea 
waves, had tossed but on its surface, — 
this same moral energy is represented as 
snatching him aloof from all neighbor- 
hood with her dishonor, from all lin- 
gering ibndness and lang^uishing regrets, 
while it rushes with him into other and 
nobler duties, and deepens the channel 
which his heroic brother's death had left 
empty for its collected flood." Coleridge. 

Tpo-pho'ni-us. [Gr. Tpoifnavtoi.'] ( Gr. 
4' Rom, Mifth.) A celebrated archi- 
tect who, with bis brother Agamedes. 
is said to have built the temple or 
Apollo at Delphi. After death, he 
was worshiped as a hero, and had a 
famous oracle in a cave near Lebadia, 
in BoBOtia, which was entered only 
in the night. 

Trotwood, Mrs. Betsy. A kind- 
hearted but ogreish-mannered aunt, 
in Dickens's novel of " David Cop- 
perfield." 

TriSllI-bSr,; Parson. A fat clergy- 
man in Fielding's "Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews ; " noted for his ig- 
norance, selfishness, and sloth. 

Trun'nion, Commodore Hawser 
(trun'yun). The name of an eccentric 
naval veteran in Smollett's novel, 
** The Adventures of Peregrine* Pick- 
le." He is represented as having 
retired from service in consequence 
of injuries received in engagements; 
^et be retains his nautical and mil- 
itary habits, keeps garrison in hia 
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house, ivfaicb is defended by a ditch 
and entered through a draw-bridge, 
obliees his servants to sleep in ham- 
mocks and to take turns on watch 
all the ^ear round, and indulges his 
humor m various other odd ways. 

Tij'p'mdva^, Sir. The hero of an old 
metrical romance, and a model of all 
knightly virtues and good qualities. 

Tu'bfL A Jew, friend to Shylock, in 
Shiucespeare's ** Merchant of Venice.'* 

Taok, Friar. See Friar Tuck. 

Tulk'ing-hom, Mr. A lawyer in 

Dickens's novel of " Bleak douse,'* 

in possession of family secrets which 

are of no importance to any body, 

and which he never divulges. 

FlnftllT, it is Mdd to the phonotype, in the 
words or Tklkinghom^ " I tell you, I do not 
like tlie company yen keep." ThomoM HUL 

Tapxnan, Tracy. A character in 
Dickens's " Pickwick Papers;" rep- 
resented as a member of the PIck- 
wick Club, and as a person of so 
jtusceptible a disposition that he fell 
in love with evei^" pretty girl he met 

Turoaret (tiif'ki'r&', 34). A charac- 
ter in a comedy of the same name by 
Le Sage; a coarse and illiterate man 
who has grown rich by stock opera- 
tions. The name is proverbially ap- 
plied to any one who grows suddenly 
rich by means more or less dishonest, 
and who, having nothing else to show, 
makes a display of his wealth. 

Turk Ghregory. The name given by 
Falstaif, in Shakespeare's historical 
play, " 1 Henry IV." a. v., sc. 3, to 
rope Gregory VII. (the belligerent 
Hildebrand), who became a by-word 
with the early reformers for vice and 
enormity of every description. 

Tumip-hoer. A nickname given to 
George I., because, it is said, when 
be first went to England, he talked 
of turning St. James's Park into a 
turnip ground. 

Tur'nus. A king of the Rutuli in 
Italy, slain in single combat by 
^neas, who was his rival for the 
hand of Lavinia, daughter of King 
Latinus. See Lavinia, 1. 

Turpentine State. A popular name 
for the State of North Carolina, which 



(irodaces and exports immense quan- 
tities of turpentine. 

Tur^in, Biok. A noted English felon, 
executed at York, for horse-stealing, 
April 10, 1739. His celebrated ri^ 
to York, on his steed Black Bess, is 
graphically described in Ainsworth'a 
^ Rook wood,*' but a great portion of 
the description is said to have been 
written by Maginn. 

Tur'vey-drop, Mr. A character in 

Dickens's novel of ^ Bleak House ; " 
represented as living upon the earn- 
ings of his son, who lias a most slav- 
ish reverence for him as a perfect 
** master of deportment.'* 

Tu^tit-villua. An old name for a 
celebrated demon, who is said to have 
collected all the fragments of words 
which the priests had skipped over 
or mutilated in the performance of 
the service, and to liave carried them 
to hell. 

Twelve Apoatlea of Ireland. A 
name given to twelve Irish prelates 
of the sixth century, who appear to 
have formed a sort of corporation, 
and to have exercised a kind of juris- 
diction or superintendence over the 
other ecclesiastics or ** saints " of the 
time. They were disciples of St. 
Finnian of Clonard. 



Their names were as foUown : 1. 
Claran, or Kieran, Bishop and Abbot of 
Saighir (now Seir-Keiran, King's Coun- 
ty) ; 2. Ciaran, orKeiran, Abbot of Clom- 
Darnois ; 8. Colum-ciile (or St. Colam- 
ba) of Hy (now lona) ; 4. Brendan, Bish- 
op and Abbot of Clonfert ; 5. Brendan, 
Bishop and Abbot of Birr (now Paraons- 
town, King's County) ; 6. Columba, Ab- 
bot of Tirdaglas ; 7. Molaise, or Laisre, 
Abbot of Damhiris ( now Deyenish Island, 
in Lough Erne) ; 8. Cainnech, Abbot of 
Alchadhbo, Queen's County ; 9. Ruadan, 
or Rodan, Abbot of Lorrha, Tipperary 
County ; 10. Mobi Clairenech, or the 
Flat-faced, Abbot of Olasnocidiian (now 
Glasnevin, near Dublin); 11. Senell, Ab- 
bot of Cluain-inis, in Lough Erne ; 12. 
Nannath, or Nennith, Abbot and Bishop 
of Inismuige-Samh (now Inismac-Saint^ 
in Lough Erne. 

Twelve Peers. Famons warriors 
of Charlemagne*s court ; — so called 
from the equality which reigned 
among them. They were also termed 
** paladins,*' a term originally signi- 
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fying offieer$ of the palace. Their 
names are not always given alike by 
the romancers. The most famous of 
them were Orlando, Kinaldo, Astol- 
fo, Oliver, Ogier le Danois, Ganelon, 
Florismart, Namo, Otuel, Ferumbras, 
Malagigi. See these names.' 

Twickenham, Bard of. See Bard 
OP Twickenham. 

Twist, Oliver. The hero of Dickens's 
novel of the same name ; a poor boy 
bom and brought up in the work- 
house of an English village, starved, 
beaten, and abused by every body, 
but always preserving a samt-like 
purity and lovableness, even under 
circumstances of the deepest misery, 
and when surrounded by the very 
worst of evil influences. 

Twitoher, Harry. A sobriquet 
popularly given to Lord (Henry) 
Brougham (b. 1778), on account of 

■ a partial chorea, or tic, in the muscles 

of his face. 

Don't yon recollect, North, some vean ago, 
that Murrav's name was on our title-paee; 
and that, being: alarmed for Subscription 
. Jamie [Sir James . Mackintosh] and Harrff 
Ttoitcher, he took up his pen, and scratched 
his name out^ as if he had been emperor of 
the West signing an order for our execution? 

Noctes Ambrosiance. 

l^iritcher. Jemmy. 1. The name of a 

character in Gay's " Beggar's Opera." 

2. A nickname given to John, 

Lord Sandwich (171 8-1792), by his 

contemporaries. 

When sly Jemmy Tioiteher had smugged up 

his fkce 
With a^ lick of court whitewash and pious 

grimace, 
A-wooine he went where three sisters of old, 
In harmless society, guttle and scold. Orcty. 

'jlVo Eyes of Qreece, The. A name 
given by the ancients to Athens and 
Sparta, the most celebrated of all the 
Grecian cities. 

Behold, 
Where on the ^gean shore a city stands, 
Built nobly; pure tlie air, and light the soil} 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits 
Or hospitable. MiUon. 

Two Kingrs of Brentford, The. See 
Brentford, The Two Kings of. 

Two-shoes, Gtoody. See Goody 
Two-shoes. 

Tyb'^t. A nephew to Lady Capulet, 
. in Shakespeare's tragedy of *^ Eomeo 
. and Juliet." 



Were we to judge of their strength in o&er 
respects from the efforts of their writers, we 
should esteem them very unworthy of Dry- 
den's satire, and exclaim, as Tifixut does to 
Benvolio, — 

**What! art thou drawn among these heart- 
less hinds ? " Sia- W. Scott. 

T^-bur'ni-ft. [A Latinized form of 
Tyburn.] A cant Or popular name 
given to the Portman ana Grosvenor 
Square districts in London. 

Ty'detls. [Gr. Tvfiev?.] ( Gr. ^ R<m. 
Myth.) A son of CEneus, king of 
Calydon, and father of Diomedes. 
He was one of the seven chiefs who 
besieged Thebes, where he greatly 
distinguished himself. See Seven 
AGAINST Thebes. 

Ti^-di'd6g. [Gr. Tv««5i,s.] (Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A patronymic of Dio- 
medes, the son or Tydeus. See Di- 

OMED. 

Tyn-da're-u8 (9). [Gr. TwSapeo?.] 
(Gr. 4' Horn. Myth.) A king of 
Sparta, husband of Leda, and the 
reputed father of Castor and Pollux. 
See Castor. 

Tyn-dirl-d®. [Gr. Ot TwSapiBai.'] 
(Gr. 4 Rom. Myth.) A patronymic 
of Castor and Pollux, the sons of 
Tyndareus. See Castor. 

Tyne'mftn. [That is, losing man.] 
A surname- given to Archibald IV., 
Earl of Douglas, from his many mis- 
fortunes in battle. 

Ty'ph^n. [Gr. Tv<^i'.] 1. ( Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) A famous fire-breath- 
ing giant, struck by Jupiter with a 
thunderbolt, and buried under Mount 
^tna. [Written also Typhoeus 
(ti-fo'us).] 
2. See Osiris. 

Tyr (ter, or tef). (Scand. Myth.) A 
son of Odin, and younger brother of 
Thor. He was a warrior deity, and 
the protector of champions and brave 
men ; he was also noted for his sagac- 
ity. When the gods wished to bind 
the wolf Fenrir, Tyr put his hand 
into the demon's mouth as a pledge 
that the bonds should be removed 
again. But Fenrir found that the 
gods had no intention of keeping 
their word, and revenged himself in 
some degree by biting the hand off. 
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XTffgoaro (ood-j&'ro). See Ooikb lb 
Dakois. 

UsoUno (o<HCo-le^Bo). [It UpoStto 
dt' Gherardemihi.'] A Pisan noble of 
the thirteenth century, and leader of 
the Guelphs. Having been defeated 
in an encounter with Archbishop 
Kuggieri, a leader of the Ghibelline 
faction, he is said to have been im- 
prisoned, together with his sons, in 
the tower of the Gualandi (since 
called the Tower of Hunger), where 
they were left to starve, the keys 
having been thrown into the Amo. 
Dante has immortalized the name 
and sufferings of Ugolino. He is 
represented as voraciously devouring 
the head of Ruggieri, in hell, where 
they are both frozen up together in a 
hole in a lake of ice. 

Nothins in history or fiction — not even the 
•tory which Vffolino told in the sea of ever- 
butmg ice— approaches the horron which 
were recounted by the few survivors of that 
sight [spent in the Black Hole of Calcuttal. 

Jfaecuuajf- 
Woe to Urn who has found 
The meal enough: if Ugolino *s full, 
Hi« teeth have crunched some fouL wimatimJ 

thing. 
For here satiety proves penary 
Mora utteily Lrremediaole. 

Mrs. E. B. Srownino. 

Xnen-Spieeel (oo'len-spe'gel). See 

OWLE-GLASS, TYLL. 

tJlivieri (oo-fe-ve-a'ree). See Oli- 
ver, 1. 

OlIvLT (or doMoor). (Scand. Mt/ih.) 
A warlike deity who presided over 
single combats, archer^', and the 
chase. He was accustomed to run 
so rapidly on snow-shoes^hat no one 
was a match for him. [Written also 
Uller and Ullr.] 

ni-ri'o$. A hideous old sibyl in Sir 
Walter Scott's " Ivanhoe.'* 

n-l78'sd$. [Gr. 'OSuo-o-eu?.] {Gr, 4" 
Bom* Myth.) A son of Laertes, king 
of Ithaca; husband of Penelope, and 
father of Telemachus; distinguished 
above all the Greeks at the siege of 
Troy for his craft and eloquence. Qn 
his way back to Ithaca, after the fall 



of Troy, he was exposed to incredible 
dangers and misfortunes, and at last 
reached home without a single com- 
panion, after an absence of twenty 
^ears. His adventures form the sub- 
ject <rf Homer*s "Odyssev." See 
CiBOB, PsNEix^B, and Poltpue- 

MUik 

ITnft. A loTely lady in Spenser's 
** Faeiy Queen," intended as a per- 
sonification of Truth. The name 
Una signifies one^ and refers either to 
the singleness of purpose chwucteris- 
tic of truth, or to the singular and 
uniqne excellence of the lady*s char- 
acter. See Red-cross Knight. 

The eenfle lady married to the Moor, 
And neavealy Una with her milk-white kmb. 

WortiMWOrth. 

Mindfhl oft 
Of thee^ whoee genins walketh mild and soft 
As ir»a*8 lion, chainleas though subdued. 
Beside thy puri^ of wcunanhood. 

J&a. E. B. Brovmbtg, 

Unole Sam. A jocular or vulgar name 
of the United States government 

4^ '' Immediately after the bwtdaeli^ 
ration of war with England, Elbert An- 
derson, of New York, dien a contractor, 
visited Troy, on the Hudson, where was 
eoDoenferated, and where he purchased, 
a large quantity of ptrovisiimB, — beef, 
pozfc, &o. The inspectora of these arti- 
cles, at that place, were Messrs. Ebenezer 
and Samuel Wilson. The latter gentle- 
man (invariably known as *■ Uncle Sam ') 
gcvierally superintended in person a large 
number of worlcmen, who, on this ooca* 
sion, were employed in overhauling the 
provisions purchased by the contractor 
Ibr the army. The cades were marked 
' E. A. — U. S.' This work fell to the lot 
of a fiicetions fellow in the employ of the 
Messrs. Wilson, who, on being asked by 
some of his fellow-workmen the meaning 
of the mark (for the letters U. S., for 
United States, were then almost entirely 
new to them), said ^ he did not know, un- 
less it meant Elbert Anderson and Uncle 
Sam,' — alluding exclusively, then, to the 
said '• Uncle Sam ' Wilson. The joke took 
among the workmen, and passed cur- 
rently ; and * Uncle Sam ^ himself, being 
prejient, was occasionally rallied by them 
on tile increasing extent of his posses- 
sions. . . . Many of these workmen, be* 
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iog of ft ebafseter denominated * fbod for 
powder,' were found, shortly after, fol- 
lowing the recruiting drum, and pushing 
toward the fttmtier lines, for the doable 
purpose of meeting the enemy and of eat- 
iiig the provisions they had lately labored 
to put in good order. Their old jokes ac- 
companied them, and before the first cam- 
paign ended, this identical one first ap- 
peexed in print ; it gained &Tor rapidly, 
till it penetrated, and was recognised, in 
every part of the country, and will, no 
doubt, continue so while the Umted 
States remiUn a nation.'* Frost. 

Unole ToTij^. The hero of Sterne's 
novel, *^The Life and Opinions of 
Tristram Shandy, Gent. ;*' represented 
as a captain who had been wounded 
at the siege of Namur, and forced to 
retire from the service. He is cele- 
brated for his kindess and benevo- 
lence, his courage, gallantly, and sim- 
plicity, no less than for his extreme 
modesty, his love-passages with the 
Widow Wadman, and his military 
tastes, habits, and discussions. It is 
thought that he was intended as a 
portrait of Sterne's father, who was a 
lieutenant in the army, and whose 
character, as sketched hy his son, is 
the counterpart of Uncle Toby's. 

MGf '' But what shall I say to thee, 
thou quintessence of the milk of human 
klndnees, thou reconciler of war (as fkr 
as it was once necessary to reconcile it), 
thou returner to childhood during peace, 
thou lover of widows, thou master of 
the best of corporals, thou whistler at 
excommunications, thou high and only 
final Christian gentleman, thon pitler of 
the Devil himself, divine Uncle Toby ! 
Why, this I will say, made bold by thy 
example, and caring nothing for what 
any body may think of it who does not, in 
some measure, partake of thy nature, 
that he who created thee was the wisest 
man since the days of Shakespeare ; and 
that Shakespeare himself, mighty reflect- 
or of things as they were, but no antici- 
pator, never arrived at a character like 
thine." Leigh Hunt. 



.^^ "My Uncle Toby is one of the 
finest compliments ever paid to human 
nature. He is the most unoffending of 
God's creatures; or, as the French ex- 
press it, un tel petit bonhomme ! Of his 
bowling-green, his sieges, and his amours, 
who would say or tliink any thing amiss ? " 

HazHtt. 

Undle Tom. The hero of Mrs. Har- 
ziet Beecher Stowe's novel entitled 



** Uncle Tom*8 Cabin ; ** a negro slave, 
distinguished for unaffected piety and 
the faithfiil discbarge of all ms duties. 
His master, a humane man, becomes 
embarrassed in his afifairs, and sells 
him to a slave-dealer. After passing 
thi-ough various hands, and suffer- 
ing ^reat cruelties, he finds relief in 
death. 

Underground Bailroad. A popular 
embodiment of the various ways in 
which fugitive slaves from the South- 
ern States of the American Union 
were assisted m escaping to the 
North, or to Canada, beiore the abo- 
lition of slavery took place; often 
humorously abbreviated U. G. R. R. 

Undertaker, The G^eneraL See 
General Undertaker, The. 

Undertakers. Parties in the Irish 
parliament, in the last century, who 
bargained with the government to 
carry its measures, and who received 
in return places, pensions, and profit- 
able jobs. 

Un-dlne' or Un'dine ( Ger.pron. oon- 
de'nft). The name of a water-nymph 
who is the heroine of La Motte Fou- 
qu^'s romance of the same name, one 
of the most delightful creations of 
^ennan fiction. Like the other wa- 
ter-nymphs, she was created without 
a soul, which she could gain only by 
marriage with a mortaL By such 
marriage, however, she became sub- 
ject to all the pains and miseries of 
mortal men. 

Unfortunate Fesoe. (Hist.) The 
peace of Cateau - Cambresis (April 
2, 1559), negotiated by England, 
France, and Spain. By' this treaty, 
Henry IL of France renounced all 
claim to Genoa, Corsica, and Naples, 
agreed to restore Calais to the Eng- 
lish within eight years, and to give 
security for five hundred thousand 
crowns in case of failure. 

U^nl-gen1-tu8. {Ecclegiasticai Htit.) 
The name given to a famous bull 
issued by Pope Clement XL, in 1713, 
against the French translation of the 
New Testament, with notes by Pas- 
quier Queanel, priest of the Oratory, 
and a celebrated Jansenist. The 
bull began with the words, " Umgtni- 
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fw Dei FtBtu," and bcnce the same 

gnren to it. 
UnioiM, The. See On.T, Ths. 
XTnivenal Doeftar. [Lat. Dodnr 

Vnirtr$aUs.J 1. Ad nononuy title 

flveo bv hui admiren to Alain de 
ille (1114-1203), one of the greatest 
divines of his age. 

2. A desifnuition applied, in alla- 
rnoii to his extensive and fnofound 
]«iniing, to Thomas Aquinas (1227- 
1274). See Angelic Doctor and 1 
Dumb Ox. 
Unlearned Pariiament. See Pab^ 

LIAMEXT OF DlKCES. 

U-rs'ni-$. [Gr. Ovpovuul (Gr. ^ 
Rom. Myth.) One of the Muses; the 
one who presided over astronomj. 

U'r^nid9(9). [Gr. Ovpoi^i&u,] (Gr. 
4 Rom. MyUi.) The descendants of 
l7ranus ; bv some identified with the 
Titans, ^ee Titait. 

U'7|-naa (9). [Gr. Ovpa»^.] {Gr. 
Myth.) One of the roost ancient of 
the gods, husband of Telhis or Terra, 
and father of Saturn; the same as 
the Qziu* of the Romans. 

Urban, Sylvanna, Gent. The ficti- 
tious name under which the "■ Gen- 
tleman's Magazine '* is edited, and by 
which is expressed its universiuitj 
of to?m and country intelligence. 

Tme histories of last ycai's shost. 

Lines to a ringlet or a turban. 
And trifles for the ** Morning Post," 

And nothing for Svlvaxtu Urban. 

Praed. 

Here, thiDiuh ^Ivanm Urban himself, are 
two direct glfinpscs, a tweWemonth nearer 
hand, which show us how the matter has been 
proceeding since. Carlglc. 

Urgsnda (oof-ginMi). The name of 
a potent fairy in the romance of 
**Amadi8 de Gaul," and in the ro- 
mances of the Carlovingian cycle and 
the poems founded upon them. In 
the Spanish romances relating to the 
descendants of Amadis, she is in- 
vested with all the more serious ter- 
rors of a Medea. 

This Urganda seemed to be aware of her 
own importance, and perfectly acquainted 
with the numnn appetite. Smollett. 

This ancient Urganda fiercelved my dis- 
order, and, approaching with a languishing 
air, seized my hand, asking in a squeaking 
toneifl wasindisposied. SmolleU. 

We win heat about together, In search of 
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Urian, Sir (yoo'ff-aa, 9 ; Ger. pron. 
oo'n-in). ' [Cier. Berr UriofL] 
Among the Germans, a sporthre des- 
ignation of a man who is very little 
thought of, or who is sure to turn up 
unexpectedly and inopportunely. In 
Low G«inaii, the name is iq)iHied to 
theDeviL 

U'ri-el(9). [Heb., fire of God.l An 
angel mentioned in the second book 
of Etdnu. Milton makes him **re- 
g^ent of the sun,** and calls him " the 
sharpest-sighted spirit of all in heav- 
en." 

Ur'a^Ma^r. A nickname given by 
Boswell, the father (Lord Auchin- 
lech), to Dr. Johnson. 

" My &ther^8 opinion <^I>r. J(rim- 



ion," says his iMognpher, ** may be eon- 
jectored from the name he afterwards 
gave him, which was * Ursa Bfqjor.' Bat 
it is not true, as has been reported, that 
It was in cooaeqoenee of my saying that 
he was a tonttellation of genius and lit- 
erature." Oddsmith remarks : " J<rfin- 
ibo, to be sore, has a roughness in bis 
manner ; but no man aliye has a mora 
tender heart. He has nothing of the 
bear bat his skin." 

Ur'au-li. A gentlewoman attending 
on Hero, in Shakespeare's "Mudi 
Ado about Nothing." 

Uaeleaa Parliament. [Lat. ParUor 
tnentum Vanum.'] (Eng. Hist.) A 
name given to the first parliament 
held in the reign of Charles I. It 
met June, 18, 1625, adjourned to Ox- 
ford, Augost 1, on account of the 
plague, and, having offended the 
king, was di^lvedonthe 12th of the 
same month. 

Utgard (d&t'gafd). [Old Norse, outer 
ward or inclosure.] (Scand. Myth.) 
A circle of rocks surrounding the 
vast ocean suppojied to encompass 
the earth, which was regarded as a 
flat circular plane or disk ; the abode 
of the Giants; the same as Joturh 
heim. 

Utgard - Iioki (obt'gafd-Io'kee). 

{Scand. Mylh.) The king of Utgard, 
and chief of the Giants. See Lokl 

U'thSr. Son of Constans, one of the 
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faboloufi or legendary kings of Brit- 
ain, and the father of Ar&ur. See 

lOERNA. 

And what resounds 
In fcble or romance of Other's son, 
Be^ witb BiitUtx and Armoric kni^ts. 

Mythic Uther'i deeply wounded son. 
In some fidr space of doping greens, 

L«y, dozing in the Tale of Avalon, 
And watched by weeping queens. 

TT-to'pi-^. [From 6r. ov, not, and 
roiro?, a' place.] A term invented by 
Sir Thomas More (1480-1535), and 
applied b^ him to an imaginary 
island which he represents to have 
been discovered by a companion of 
Amerigo Vespucci, and as enjoying 
the atmost perfection in laws, poli- 
tics, &c., in contradistinction to the 
defects of those which then existed 
elsewhere. The name has now passed 
into all the languages of Europe to 
signify a state of ideal perfection. 



"The second book 



gives a 



g«ographical descriptioii of the island: 
the relations of the inhabitants in Bocial 
life, their magistrateei, their arts, their 
systems of war and religion. On the lat- 
ter subject, — which could hardly be ex- 
pected Item the practice of the author, 
— the most unbounded toleration is 
granted. The greater part of the inhab- 
itants believed in one Spirit, all-powerflil 
and all'pervading ; but others practiced 
the worship of heroes and tlic adoration 
of stars. A community of wealth is a 
ftindamental principle of this republic, 
and the structure [is] what might be ex- 
pected from such a basis." Ihmlop. 



" That he [Sir T. More] meant this 
imaginazy republic seriously to embody 
his notions of a sound system of govern- 
ment, can scarcely be believed by any 
one who reads it and remembers that the 
entirely fiinciful and abstract existence 
there depicted was the dream of one ^ho 
thoroughly knew man in all bis compli- 
cated relations, and was deeply conversant 
in practical government." 

J. H. Burton. 
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Vadins (ri'de-uB', 102). The name 
of A grave and heavy pedant in 
Moli^re's comedy, " Les Femmes Sa- 
vantes." 

4^ The ehancter of Yadins is sup- 
posed to be a sativB on Manage, an eocelesi- 
•stie celebrated for his learning and wit. 
It is said, however, that Manage bore the 
attack upon his pedantry with each per^ 
feet good humor and good sense that Mo- 
liire always refused to acknowledge that 
he had taken him for his model in con- 
structing the character of Vadins. 

Val'en-tlne. 1. One of the heroes in 
the old romance of "Valentine and 
Orson/* which is of uncertain age 
and authorship, though it probably 
belongs to the fifteenth centuiy. See 
Orson. 

Do not thlnkyon will meet a gallant Valen- 
tbte In every iTngliBh zider, or an Onon in 
eveiy Highland dioTer. Sir W. Scott. 

2. One of the ^ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,'' in Shakespeare's play of 
that name. 

3. A gentleman attending on the 
Duke in Shakespeare's " TwelAii 
Night" 

4. One of the characters in 
Goethe's " Faust." He is a brother 
of Margaret, whom Faust has seduced. 
Maddened oy his sister's shame, he 
interrupts a serenade of Faust's, at- 
tacks him, is stabbed by Mephistoph- 
eles, falls, and expires uttering vene- 
ment reproaches against Margaret. 

Val-hSia&. [Icel. vathdU, hall of the 
slain, from valr^ slaughter, and hdll^ a 
royal hall. Old Saxon and Old High 
Ger. halla.] {Scand. Myth.) The 
palace of immortality, inhabited by 
the souls of heroes slain in battle. 
[Written also Valhall and Wal- 
halla.] 

Val-kyr'i-9P, or VallcShr?. [Old 
Norse wnlkwja^ from raZc, crowds of 
slain, and iciora^ kera^ to select ; A.- 
S. vdlcyrie^ Ger. Warlkiiren^ Walky- 
rcn, or Walkyrien.l (Scand. Mt^i.) 
Beautiful and awful maidens, messen- 
gers of Odin, who visit fields of bat- 



tle to carry off to Valhalla the souls 
of heroes who fall. At the banquets 
of Valhalla, they hand round to the 

fuests mead and ale. [Written also 
' a 1 k y r i a s.] 

Valley of Humiliation. In Bun- 
yan's " Pilgrim's Progress," a valley 
m which Christian was attacked by 
Apollyon, who nearly overpowered 
him, but was at length wounded and 
put to flight. 

Valley of the Shadow of I>eath. In 

the ^* Pilgrim's Progress" of John 
Banyan, the valley through which 
Christian, after his encounter with 
Apollyon, was obli^e.d to pass on his 
way to the Celestial City. "Now 
this valley is a very solitary place; 
the prophet Jeremiah thus describes 
it : 'A wilderness, a land of deserts 
and pits, a land of drought, and of 
the Shadow of Death, a land that 
no man* (but a christian) 'passeth 
throi^h, and where no man dwelt' '* 
See Ptabn xxiii. 4. 

One wonid hare thought Jnrtnxj had 
been the VaUegqfihe Shadow of Deaths Hm 
inferior chieft showed sach leluctance to ap- 
proach, it Sir W. Scott. 

Van-dyck' of Scolpture. A desig- 
nation conferred upon Antoine Coy- 
sevox (1640-1720), a French sculptor, 
on account of the beauty and anima- 
tion of his figures. 

V]$-nes'8^ [Compounded of Van, 
the first syllable of Vankomriffhj and 
Etsa, diminutive of Esther.'] A po- 
etical name given by Swift to Miss 
Esther Vanhomrich, a voung lady 
who had fallen in love with him and 
proposed marriage. How her decla- 
ration of affection was received is re- 
lated in Swift's poem of " (jadenas 
and Vanessa." See Cadenus. 

Vanity. 1. An established character 
in the old moralities and puppet- 
shows. 

2. A town in Bunyan's " Pilgrim's 
Progress," oa the road to the Celes- 
tial City. 
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Vanity Fair. In Bunyan's spiritual 
allegory, " The Pilgrim's Progress," 
the name of a fair which was held 
all the year round in tlie town of 

. Vanity. " It beareth the name be- 
cause the town where it is kept is 
lighter than vanity {Ps. Ixii. 9), and 
also because all that is there sold, 
or that Cometh thither, is vanity." 
Thackeray has made use of this name 
as the title of a satirical novel. 



The origin and history of this &ir 
are thus described : ** Ahnost^ five thou- 
sand years ago there were pilgrims walk- 
ing to the Celestial City, and Beelzebub, 
ApoUyon, and Legion, with their com- 
panions, perceiying by the path that the 
pilgrims made that their way to the city 
lay through this town of Vanity, they 
contrived here to set up a fair, — a &ir 
wherein should be sold all sorts of van- 
ity, and that it should last all the year 
long. Therefore, at this fair are all such 
merchandise sold as houses, lands, trades, 
places, honors, preferment-s, title$i, coun- 
tries, kingdoms, lusts, pleasures ; and 
delights of all sorts, as harlots, wives, hus- 
bands, children, lives, blood, bodies, souls, 
silver, gold, pearls, precious stones, and 
what not. An(\, moreover, at this fiur 
there is, at all times, to be seen jugglings, 
cheats, games, fools, knaves, rogues, and 
that of every kind. And, as in other 
fairs of less moment, there are several 
rows and streets, under their proper 
names, where such and such wares are 
Tended, so here, likewise, you have the 
proper places, rows, streets, (namely, 
countries and kingdoms,) where the 
wares of this fair are soonest to be found. 
. . . Now, as I said, the way to the Celes- 
tial City lies just through this town 
where this lusty fiur is kept; and he 
that would go to the city and yet not go 
through this town, must needs go out of 
the world." 

I char^ you to withdraw your ffeet fi-om 
the delueion of that Vanity Fair in whilk ye 
are a sqjounier, and not to go to their worship, 
whilk fs an ill-mumbled mass, as was weel 
termed by James the Sext. Sir W. Scott. 

Va'pi-^lnf. A name — probably a 
feigned one — occurring in Shake- 
speare's " Twelfth Night," a. ii., so. 

3. See PiGROGROMITUS. 

V$-ri'na. A poetical name given by 
Swift to Miss Jane Wan^^ng, for 
whom, in earlv life, he professed an 
attachment. It is a Latinized form 
of Waryng. 

Vft-rft'n$. {Hindu Myth.) The ruler 



of the ocean ; represented as a white 
man riding on a sea-monster, with a 
club in one hand and a rope in the 
other. 

Vath'ek. The hero of William Beck- 
lord's celebrated novel of the same 
name ; a haughty and effeminate mon- 
arch, led on by the temptations of a 
malignant genie, and the sophistries 
of a cruel and ambitious mother, to 
commit all sorts of crimes, to abjure 
his faith, and to offer allegiance to 
Eblis, the Mohammedan Satan, in 
the hope of seating himself on the 
throne of the pre-Adamite sultans. 




themselves some day with fires, unquenchable 
and agonizing, in the place of those hearte 
they had silenced, perverted, and destroyed. 

Fvtnanfs Mag. 

Ve (vee, or va). (Scand. Myth.\ One 
of the three deities who took part in 
the creation of the world ; a brother 
of Odin and Vili. 

Veal, Mrs. An imaginary person 
whom De Foe feigned to have ap- 
peared, "the next day after her 
death, to one Mrs. Bargrave, at Can- 
terbuiy, on the 8th of Sept., 1705," 
— one of the boldest and most adroit 
experiments upon human credulity 
that ever was made. 

Vegliantmo (vftl-yftn-te'no, 77). The 
name of Orlando's horse. 

Venerable Bede. See Bede, The 
Venerable. 

Venerable Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
Venerabilis.'l A title given to Wil- 
liam de Cnampeaux, a celebrated 
philosopher and theologian of the 
twelfth century, regarded as the first 
public professor of scholastic divinity, 
and the founder of scientific realism. 

Venerable Initiator. [Lat. Venerab- 
ills Tnceptor.] An honorarv appel- 
lation conferred upon William of 
Occam (d. 1347), a famous English 
scholastic philosopher. 

Venice of the "West. A name some- 
times given, rather inappropriately, 
to Glasgow, the chief city of Scot- 
land. 

A bird proper, on the shield arpent of the 
city of Glasgow, has been identified with the 
resuscitated pet of the patron saint The 
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tiM ott vhieh It b tfier* Mrehed h a eom- 

incmormtion of another or the Mint's mirs'- 
clcs. . . . Another element in the bUzon of 
the Vemiee ^f'tAe Wert to a ftoh, laid acroM the 
■tern of the tree, " in base," a« the heraldt «ay. 

J. H. BwrUm. 

Ve'nas. {Gr. ^ Rom, Myth.) The 

foddess of love and beauty, Baid to 
ave sprung from the foam of the 
sea. She was the wife of the de- 
formed blacksmith Vulcan, but was 
not remarkable for her ndeli^ to 
him. Her amour with Adonis is par- 
ticularly celebrated. Bv the Trojan 
Anchises, she became tLe mother of 
i£neas, and hence was regarded b^ 
the Romans as the progenitor of then: 
nation. See ^mkas. 

Ve'nua-b^. See Eckhabdt, The 
Faithful. 

ITSr'&df (4). A watchman and night- 
oonstable, in Shakespeare's "Much 
Ado about Nothing/' noted for hia 
blundering simplicity. 

Vermilion dea. A name formerly 
given to the Gulf of California, on 
account of the red oolor of the infu- 
Roria it contains. 

VSr'non, Die (or Dl-an'l). The he- 
roine of Sir Walter Scott's novel of 
**Rob Roy; " a young girl of great 
beauty, talents, and excellence of 
disposition, to which are superadded 
pride of high birth, and the enthusi- 
asm of an adherent to a persecuted 
leligioB and an exiled king. She ia 
excluded from the ordinary wishes 
and schemes of other young ladies 
by being predestined to a hateful 
husband or a cloister, and by receiv- 
ing a masculine education, imder the 
superintendence of two men of talent 
and learning. 

V^-tam'niui. [Lat, from veriere, to 
turn, to change, to transform.] {Rom. 
Myth.) The ^od of the seasons, and 
of their manifold productions in the 
vegetable world. He fell in love 
with Pomona, and, after vainly en- 
deavoring to ^et access to her under 
a thousand different forms, at last 
succeeded by assuming the appear- 
ance of an old woman. In this 
guise, he recounted to her lament- 
able stories of women who had de- 
spised Uie power of love ; and, when 



he found tiiat her heart was touched, 
he suddenly metamorphosed himself 
into a beautiful youth, and persuaded 
her to marry him. 

Very Christiaii Doctor. See Most . 
Christian Doctob. 

Very Methodical Doctor. See 
Most Methodical Doctob. 

Very Besolute Doctor. See Most 
Resolutb Doctob. 

Ves'tl. [Gr. *E<ma.] (Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) . A daughter of Rhea and 
Saturn, and sister of Ceres and Juno. 
She was the goddess of fire, and she 
also presided over flocks and herds. 
Her mysteries were celebrated by 
maidens, called vestal vii^ns, who 
kept a fire constantly burning on her 
hearth or altar, and who were re- 
quired to lead lives of perfect purity. 

V6to, M. et Mme. (mos^e^' t mX*' 
dim' vft'to'). Injurious names often 

given hy the anarchists of the French 
;evolution to Louis XYI. and his 
queen, Marie Antoinette. The ex- 
pression originated in the indignation 
of the people at the veto allowed the 
king on the resolves of the National 
Assembly. The name occurs in the 
celebrated song, "La Carmagnole," 
which, with the accompanying danos, 
was performed at popular festivals, 
executions, and outbreaks of popnlar 
discontent during the Reign of Terror. 

That ia the pM«ye hare hron^t na to. And 
now ye will breafc the prisons and set Capet 
Veto oa horaeba«k to lUw over us. CarlyU. 

Ve'tos. A fiom dt plume of Edward 
Sterling (1773-1847), an English 
writer. 



" B» [SterHng] now furthermore 
opened a correspondenee with the * Times > 
Newspaper ; wrote to it, in 1812, a series 
of Letters under the signature of Vetus : 
voluntary Letters I suppose, without pay- 
ment or pre-enga^ment, one successfol 
Letter calling out another ; till Tetus and 
his doctrines came to be a disttngulith- 
able entity, aad the bunness amounted 
to something. Out of my own earliest 
Newspaper reading, I can romembiv the 
name Vetnsas a kind of editorial hacklog 
on which able editors were wont to chop 
straw now and then. Nay, the Letters 
were collected and reprinted ; both this 
first series, of 1812, and then a second of 
next year." Carlyle. 
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Vi'J Bd^o-ro's^. [Lat., way of pain-l 
A name popularly given, since the 
Christian era, to tne road at Jerusa- 
lem leading from the Mount of Ol- 
ives to Golgotha, which Jesus passed 
over on his way to the place of cruci- 
fixion. Upon this road are situated 
the house where the Virgin Mary was 
bom; the church erected upon the 
spot where she fell when she beheld 
Jesus sink under the weight of the 
cross ; the house of St. Veronica, upon 
Whose veil, employed to wipe away 
his blood and sweat, the imi^e of his 
face was miraculously impressed; and 
many other objects consecrated by 
Christian traditions. The road, which 
is about a mile in length, terminates 
at the Gate of Judgment. 

Vioar of Bray. A name originally 
given to an English clergyman who 
was twice a Papist and twice a Prot- 
estant in four successive reigns. It is 
now commonly applied to one who 
deserts his party when it is no longer 
for his safety or his interest to remain 
in it. 

j09~ Braj is a village i^ Berkshire. 
" The yivacious vicar hereof," says Ful- 
ler, "• living under Henry VIII., Edward 
TI., Queen Mary, and Queen Elisabeth, 
WM first a Papist, then a Protestant, 
thoD a Papist, tlien a Protestant again. 
He had seen some martyrs burned (two 
miles off ) at Windsor, and found this fire 
too hot for his tender temper. This vic- 
ar, being taxed by one for being a tum- 
eoat and inconstant changeling, * Not so 
n^ther,^ said he ; * for, if I changed my 
religion, I am sure I kept true to my prin- 
ciple, which is to live and die the Yicar 
of Bray.' '* According to Haydn, the 
name of this consistent personage was Sy- 
mon Symonds ; according to a Mr. Broma 
("Letters from the Bodleian," vol. ii., 
part i , p. 100), it was Simon Alleyn, or 
Allen. The former is said to have held 
the vicarage from 1533 to 1568 ; the latter 
from 1540 to 1588. Another statement 
gives the name as Pendleton ; and it is re- 
bted, tliat, in the reign of Edward YI., 
Lawrence Sanders, the martyr, an honest 
but mild and timorous man, having ex- 
pressed a fear that his own strength of 
mind was not sufficient to endun the 
persecution of the times, Pendleton an- 
swered, that, for himself, he would see 
everv drop of his fot and the last morsel 
of his flesh consumed to ashes ere he 
would swerve from the Ihith then estab- 



lished. He, however, changed with the 
times, saved his-fkt and his flesh, and be- 
came rector of St. Stephen's, whilst the 
mild and diffident Sanders was burnt 
at Smithfield. Townsend ('^Manual of 
Dates") says that the story in regard 
to the Vicar of Bray is not borne out 
by the church records, the living not 
having been held by the same person for 
so long a period as that required to prOve 
the truth of the anecdote. The celebrat- 
ed song of the ** Vicar of Bray," though 
founded on the historical fact, makes the 
vicar a subject successively of Charles 
II., James II., WiUiam III., Anne, and 
George I., and a political as well as re- 
ligious renegade. It is said (Nichols' 
" Select Poems," 1782, vol. viii., p. 234) to 
have been written by an officer in Colonel 
Fuller's regiment, in the reign of George I. 

He [Soolt] obeyed, he aayt, not as in anr 
respect an enemy of the kin^ [Louii XVIII.J. 
but u a citizen and a soldier, whose duty it 
was to obey whomsoever was at the head of 
the goTemment, as that of the Viear cfBraa 
Buhjected him in ghostly subraisaion to each 
head of the church jpro tempore. 

iSSr W. Seott, 

Vioar of Christ. A title assumed by 
the pope of Rome, who claims to ex- 
ercise a delegated authority as the 
representative or vicegerent of Christ. 

Vicar of "Wakefield. The hero of 
Goldsmith's novel of the same name. 
See Primrose, The Rev. DocxoJt. 

Thus an era took place in my life, almost 
eoual to the important one mentioned by the 
Ftcar ^ WaJc^ld, when he removed Atom 
the Blue room to the Brown. Sir W. Scott. 

Vice, The. A grotesque allegorical 
character who invariably figures in 
the old English mysteries, and moral- 
ities which preceded the rise of the 
regular modem drama. He. was fan- 
tastically accoutered in a long jerkin, 
a cap with ass^s ears, and a dagger 
of lath. His chief employment was 
to make sport for the multitude by 
leaping on the back of the Devil, — 
another personage always introduced 
into these plays, — and belaboring 
him with his dagger till he roared. 
The Devil, however, always carried 
him off in the end. He bore the 
name sometimes of one particular 
vice, and sometimes of another; but 
was generally called "The Vice," 
simply. He was succeeded in his 
office by the fool and the clown, and 
is now best remembered by the allu- 
sions which occur in the plaj's of 
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Shakespeare to his character and of- 
fice. 
Vidar(ve'daf). (SccauL Myth.) The 

dof wisdom and of silence. His 
L J8 BO penetrating that he reads 
the most secret thoughts of men. 
He wears very thick shoes, and 
hence is sometimes called ^' the god 
with the thick shoes." 

Vfl. (Scand. MytJi.) The hrother of 
Odin and Ve, who, with him, were 
the progenitors of the Aslr race. 

Vin-oen'ti-o (vin-een'shl-o). 1. The 
Duke of Vienna in Shakespeare's 
** Measure for Measmre.** He com> 
mits bis scepter to Angelo (with 
whom Escalus is associated in a sub- 
ordinate capacity), under the pre- 
text of being called to take an ur- 
gent and distant journey; and, by 
exchanging the royal purple for a 
monk's hoiod. observes mcogniio the 
condition of his people, and especial- 
ly the manner and effect of his vice- 
gerent's administration. 

2. An old gentleman of Pisa, 
in Shakespeare's *^ Taming of the 
Shrew." 

Vinegar Bible. A name given to 
an edition of the Bible published in 
1717 at the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
By a ludicrous misprint, the title of 
4he twentieth chapter of Luke was 
made to read, " Parable of the Vine- 
gar" instead of, "Parable of the 
Tineyard; " hence the name. 

VinOflnd. A name given, according 
to Snorro Sturleson, by Scandina- 
vian voyagers, to a portion of the 
coast of North America discovered 
by them toward the close of the 
tenth century, well wooded, and pro- 
ducing agreeable fruits, particularly 
grapes. It is thought to have been 
some part of the coast of Massachu- 
setts or Rhode Island. 

Vi'o-lft. A lady in love with Duke 
Orsino, in Shakespeare's "Twelfth 
Night." 

49- '* As for ber situation in the drama 
(of which she is properly the heroine), it 
is, shortly, this: She is shipwrecked on 
the coast of lllyria; she is alone, and 
without protection, in a strange country. 
She wishes to enter into the serrioe of the 



Ooantess OHTla; but she is asmued that 
this is impossible, '• for the lady, having 
recently iost an only and beloved brother, 
has abjured the sight of men, has shni 
herself, up in her palace, and wfU admit 
no kind of suit.' In this perplexity, Tiola 
remembers to have beard her £ither speak 
with praise and admiration of Orsino, the 
duke of the country ; uid, haying ascer- 
tained that he is not married, and tbat, 
therefore, his court is not a proper asy- 
lum for her in her feminine character, 
she attires herself in the dijiguise of a 
page, as ttte best protection against un- 
civil comments, taU she can gun some 
tidings of her brother. ... To pursue 
the thread of Viola's destiny : she is en- 
gaged in tifte service of the duke, whom 
she finds *&ncy-sick' for the love of 
Olivia. We are left to infer (for so it ia 
hinted in the first scene) that this duke 
. . . had already made some impression 
on Viola's ima^nation ; and when she 
comes to play Uie confidante, and to be 
loaded with fiivors and kindness in her 
assumed character, tha,t she should be 
touched by a pasnon made up of pity, 
admiration, gratitude, and tendemesn, 
does not, I think, in any way detract 
from the genuine sweetness and delicacy 
of her character ; for * she never told her 
love.'' . . . Viola, then, is the chosen ftr 
▼orite of 4he enamored duke, and be- 
comes his messei^er to Olivia, and the 
interpreter of his sufferings to that inac- 
cessible beauty. In her character of a 
.vouthful page, she attracts the favor of 
Olivia, and excites the jealousy of her 
lord. The situation is critical and deli- 
cate ; but how exquisitely is the charac- 
ter of Viola fitted to her part, carrying 
her through the ordeal with all the in- 
ward and spiritual grace of modesty." 

Mrs. Jameson. 

Vi'o-Ien't$. A character in Shake- 
speare's " All 's WeU that Ends 
Well." 

Violet, Corporal, or Daddy. [Fr. 
Caporal la Violette, or Papa la FJo- 
lette.] A name given to the em- 
peror Napoleon Bonaparte, by his 
partisans m France, after his banish- 
ment to Elba, and designed to be ex- 
pressive of their hope that he would 
return in the spring (of 1815). The 
flower and the color "^ere publicly 
worn by them as a party distmction. 

Virginie (vef'zhe'ne', 64). The 
heroine of Bernardin de St Pierre's 
romance entitled " Paul et Virginie," 
— "a tropical Areadian romance 
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which [Ibr a time] reigned sapreme 
over French, English, and German 
imaginations of a certain caliber, and 
rendered the name Virginie trium- 
phant in France." 

Virgin Modesty. A surname given 
by Charles II. to the Earl of Rochester 
(John Wilmot), because he blushed 
so easily. 

Virgin Queen. An appellation pop- 
ularly given to Queen Elizaoeth 
(1533-1603). She majr, in fact, be 
said to have assumed it; for, on the 
10th of February, 1559, less than 
tiiree months after her accession to 
the throne, in a speech which she 
made to the privy council and a 
deputation from the house of com- 
mons, who had requested her, in the 
name of the nation, to be pleased to 
take to herself a husband, she said 
that for herself it would be enough 
" that a marble stone should declare 
that a queen, having reigned such a 
time, lived and died a virgin." His- 
torians, however, agree that her risht 
to the title is at least questionable, 
even if it be not demonstrably ill- 
founded. See Maiden Queen. 

Virgins, The Meven Thousand. 
See STEVEN Thousand Virgins, 
The. 

Vish'ntt (6). [Sansk., from vish, to 

fervade, to extend through nature.] 
Hindu Muth.) One of the chief 
deities of the later religion, and the 
second person of the holy TrimurUf 
or triad; regarded as the preserver, 
while Brahma is the creator, and 
Siva the destrover. He accomplishes 
the objects of fils providence by suc- 
cessive avatars or incarnations, in 
which he appears and acts on earth. 
Nine of these have already taken 
place ; in the tenth, which is yet to 
occur, he will appear on a white 
horse, with a flammg sword, for the 
everlasting punishment of the wicked. 
Buddha and Juggernaut are both 
regarded as avatars of Vishnu. 

Vitalis (ve-titiis). A name assumed 
bj Erik Sjoberg (1794-1828), a dis- 
tinguished Swedish lyric poet. By 



. this pseudonym he intended to eon* 
vey tne notion of ** Vita Ha" Life is a 
struggle. 

Viv'i-^. Mistress of the enchanter 
Merlin. She forms the subject of 
one of the poems in' Tennyson's 
** Idylls of the King." See Lady op 
the Lake, 1, Merlin, and Lance- 
lot DU Lac. [Written idso Viv- 
ien, Viviana, and Viviane.] 

Voland, Squire (fo'lint. 56, 67). 
[per. Junker Voland.] Among the 
Germans, a fiimiliar name for the 
Devil. 

Vol-po'ne. [It, an old fox.] The 
title of a play by Ben Jonson, and 
the name of its chief character. 



Volsoios, Prince. See Pbincx 

VOLSCIUS. 

Voltaire, The (German. See Ger- 
man Voltaire. 

Voltaire, The Polish. See Polish 
Voltaire. 

Voi'tX-m^nd. The name of a courtier, 
in Shakespeare's tragedy of ^ Ham- 
let." 

Vaiund (vo'loont). (Scand, Myih,) 
A renowned smith, corresponding to 
the Vulcan or Dsedalus of classical 
mythology. Like Vulcan, he was 
lame, was alwavs busy at the forge, 
and executed ak\ kinds of smith-work, 
from the finest ornaments in ^old 
to the heaviest armor. See Wat- 
land Smith. 

Vor'tI-§$r. Seneschal of Constans (a 
fabulous king of Britain), and usurper 
of the throne after Constans had been 
killed by his subjects. 

Vul'oftn. [Lat. Vidcanw."] ( Gr. 4" Rom. 
Myth. ) A son of Jupiter and Juno, — 
according to some accounts, of Juno 
alone, — and the husband of Venus. 
He was the god of fire, and the 
patron of blacksmiths and all workers 
m metal. His workshop was sup- 
posed to be under Mount Mtn&; and 
there, assisted by the Cyclops, he 
forged the thunderbolts of Jupiter, 
and ^rms for the gods and for cele- 
brated heroes. See Mulciber. 
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Wtd^mli^ Widow. The name of a 
ladj, in Sterae's ncnrel of ** Tristnun 
Shandy/* who tries to aecnre Uncle 
Toby for a husband. 



(^I'nH, 5S, 6S). The name 
of a chancier in Qoethe^s ''FauL*' 
This name is not <Hnsnnal wUh Goethe, 
bat was borrowed or|r him finom old 
legends, in which it occors under 
the form of Cristoph Wagner, who 
is represented to have been the at- 
tendant, or /amtdus, of Faost 

jQ9- '' Wagoer is a tjpe of the philis- 
Ur and pedsot ; he surilleeB himaalf to 
books, aa Faost does to knowledge. He 
adores the letter. The dust of folios is 
his element, parehment the souree of his 
faispiration. . . . Heisoiieoftliosewfao,iD 
the pwscnc e of Niagara, would yex you 
with questions abont arrow-headed in- 
scriptions ; who, in the presence of a tU- 
Isge festiraJ. would discuss the octatn of 
the Pelaigi." Ltwe*. 

Wagoner Boy. A popnlar sobri- 

3 net of Thomas Corwmjb. 1794), an 
American statesman. While yet a 
lad, General Harrison and his army 
were on the northern frontier, almost 
destitute of provisions, and a demand 
was made on the patriotism of the 
p«ople to furnish the necessary sub- 
sistence. The elder Corwin loaded a 
wagon with supplies, which were de- 
livered by his son, who remained with 
the army during the rest of the cam- 

Eaign, and who is said to have proved 
imself *^ a good whip and an excel- 
lent reinsHnan." 

Wakefield, FIndar ofl SeeGsoBOK 
a-Grkex. 

WaUdnff Stewart. The sobriquet 
of John Stewart, an English traveler, 
bom in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, died in 1822. This cele- 
brated peripatetic traveled on foot 
through Hmdostan, Persia, Nubia, 
Abyssinia, the Arabian Desert, Eu- 
rope, and the United States. , 

4^ '' A most interestiog man, whom 
personally I knew ; eloqaent in conversa- 
tion ; contemplatiye, if that is possible, 



bore (three AntieynB would not have 
cured liim), yet sublime and divinely 
benignant in bis risioBariness ; the man 
who, as a pedestrian traveler, had seen 
SMve of the earths snifiMe, and eommu- 
nieated more extensively with the ^ul- 
dren of the esurth, than any man before 
or since ; the writer, abo, who published 
more books (all inteDigjble by fits and 
starts) than any Englishman, except, 
perhaps, Bieliard Baxter, who is said to 
Bav» pnbljsiied three hundred and mXy- 
flve, jnJM one, the extra one being, prou*- 
bly, meant for kap-year.*' Dt Quincey. 

'Wa]iniZ8iB(9al-poof'^s,58,68). The 
name of the female saint who oan- 
verted Uie Saxons to Christianity. 
May -day night is dedicated to her, 
and is populariy thought to be the 
occasion of a great witch festival on 
Uie summit o€ the Brocken, in the 
Harta mountains, — a superstition 
supposed ta have originated in the 
secret celebration of heathen rites, in 
remote places, by those who adhered 
to the ancient faith when their nation 
was forcibly converted to Christianity. 

^¥10104. The"sonofWiUess,"atad 
the clown or jester of Cedric of Roth- 
erwood, in Sir Walter Scott^s " Ivan- 
hoe." 



Jew. See Jsw, Tbs 
Wandebing. 

'Wantlejr, Draeoii <A, See Draqon 
OF Wahtlet. 

'Wai'd, Artemna. A pseudonym 
adopted by Mr. CHiarles E. Browne, 
an American humorist of the present 
day, author of a series of popular 
comic productions purporting to be 
written by an itinerant showman, 
and remarkable for their perverse 
orthography. 

War of 1812. {Am€r,Bigt.) A name 
commonly given to the war. between 
the United States and Great Britain, 
which began on the 18th of June, 
1812, and ended, Feb. 17, 1815, on 
the ratification by congress of the 
treaty of peace concluded at Ghent 
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on llie S4tih of the preceding Decem- 
ber. 

l^ar of Iiiberation. {Ger, Hist) 
The name commonly given to the 
-war undertaken by the Germans, in 
1813, to throw off the French j'oke, 
in consequence of the destruction or 
Bonaparte's grand army in the Rus- 
sian campaign of 1812. 

'War of the Barons. {Eng, Hist.) An 
insurrection against the authority of 
Henry III., which broke out in 1262, 
and was excited by his faithlessness 
and the oppressions of his favorites. 
The barons were headed by Simon de 
Montfort, whose death, in 1265, at the 
battle of Evesham, occasioned their 
submission. 

War of the Seven Captains. See 
Seven against Thebes. 

War of the Succession. {Hist.) A 
celebrated struggle between Eng- 
land, France, Austria, and the Unit- 
ed Provinces, to determine whether 
Philip, Duke of Anjou (grandson of 
Louis XIV. of France), or the Arch- 
duke Charles (son of the Emperor 
Leopold I.), should succeed to the 
throne of Spain, left vacant by the 
death of Charles II. It commenced 
May 4, 1702, and ended with the 
peace of Utrecht, March 13, 1713, by 
which Philip was acknowledged and 
confirmed as king. The contest was 
signalized by the splendid achieve- 
ments of the Duke of Marlborough. 

War of the Three Henries. {Fr, 
Hist.) A war between Henry III. 
king of France, Henry de Bourbon, 
king of Navarre, and Henn% duke 
of Guise, growing out of a 'project 
of the last to exclude the kmg of 
Navarre irom his right of succession 
to the French throne. 

Wars of the Boses. {Eng. Hist.) A 
name given to the intestine wars 
which rafred in England from the 
reign of Henry VI. to that of Henry 
VII. (145a-1486). It refers to, the 
badges or emblems of the parties to 
the strife, — that of the house of York 
being a white rose, and that of the 
house of Lancaster a red rose. 

Washington of Colombia. A name 
given to Simon Bolivar (1785-1831), 



who established the independenoe of 
the Spanish provinces of Venezuela 
and New Granada, which were there- 
upon united into a republic, called 
Colombia, of which he was chosen 
the first president. 

WJks'tle, "William (wos'l). A pseu- 
donym of John Gibson Lockhart 
(1794-1854), under which he contrib- 
uted to " Blackwood's Magazine." 

Water -poet. A' title assumed by 
John Taylor, an English poet (1580- 
1654), who for a long time followed 
the occupation of a waterman on the 
Thames. 

witling Street. A name veiy gen- 
erally given in England, during tiie 
Middle Ages, to the Via Ladea, or 
" Milky Way." It occurs in Chau- 
cer's " House of Fame," Book II.: — 

*' S« yondir, lo, the galszie. 
The wiche men clepe the milkj way. 
For it is white; and some, pattky, 
T-calUn it han Watlinae-^eU.^ ' 

In " The Compleynt of Scotland " 

the comet, it is said, " aperis oft m 

the quhyt circle, the quhilt tlie mari- 

nalis callis VatianstreitJ'^ The name 

occurs again, in thcr translation of the 

"uEneid" by Gawain Douglas: — 

** Of every steme the twinlcling notis he, 
' That in the still hevin move cours we se, 
Arthuris house, and Hyades, betaikningi 

rane, 
Waainf^ttrt.tet the Home, and the Charl*- 

wane. 
The fehrs Orion with his golden glare." 

This, however, was only an applica- 
tion of the word, not its pr<mer and 
original meaning. The real W atling 
Street was a road extending across 
South Britain in a general direction 
from east to west. Beginning at 
. Richborough or Dover, it ran through 
Canterbury to London, and thence 
across the island to Chester. It is 
vet, in some parts, an important 
highway, and the |>ortion which ran 
through London still preserves the 
old name. Under the Britons, Wat- 
ling Street existed as a simple forest- 
lane or track-way ; the Romans made 
a great military road of it ; and the 
Anglo-Saxons adopted it, as they did 
all the Romnn roads and bridges in 
every part of the island. 

jQ9~ The origin of the name is niieer> 
tain. By some the street is supposed to 
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Iwtts b««ft mIM. Ib honor «r VittfllHM, tbe 
Via (or Strata) VUelima, of which the 
modern nuDO is an Anglo-Saxon cor- 
ruption. According to Camden, it was 
named after TtttUicuiu*^ who directed the 
work, and whom the Britons, in their 
langoage, called Ouetalin. Florence of 
Worcester (Chron. tub. an. 1013) deriTes 
the name from the WtztiingSy or sons of 
King Vr»tU, who, Wright says, " was, no 
doabt, a personage of the Anglo-Saxon 
mythology." Orlmm offers no expla- 
nation, but meielj lemariu, " Who the 
WsBtlings were, and how they came to give 
their name both to an earthly and a heav- 
enly street, we do not know." This glit- 
tering pathway in the sky has, in other 
eonntries, been called after roads on 
earth. By the Italians, it was denomi- 
nated the " Santa Strada di Loretto."^ 
Aventin, a Qerman writer in the sixteenth 
century, calls it *^ Euringstrasse^^^ and 
makes it belong to a mytUcal King Bn- 
ling on the Danube. 

WSyll^nd Smith, or 'W^ylf nd the 
Smith. A m>'thical and invisible 
farrier — the Poland or Widand of 
Northern fable — whose name has 
been handed down to the present 
time by Enelish traditions. He 
haanted the Vale of White-Horse, in 
Berkshire, where three squarish flat 
stones supporting a fourth are still 
pointed out as his stithy. His fee 
was sixpence, and, unlike other work- 
men, he was offended if more was 
offered him. Sir Walter Scott, by a 
strange anachronism, introduces him 
into the romance of ** Kenilworth ** 
as a living person of the reign of 
Elizabeth, bee Voluiid and Wis- 

LAND. 

Weeping Philosopher. An epithet 

given to Heraclitns, a native of 
phesufl, who flourished about 600 
years b. o. He was of a gloomy and 
melancholy disposition, and is said 
to have been perpetuallv shedding 
tears on account of^the vices of man- 
kind. 

4^ The name of Democ/rltns, the 
laughing philosopher, being often coupled 
with that of ueracli/tus, the weeping 
philosopher, many speakers are apt to 
accent the latter, incorrectly, on the sec- 
ond syllable. 

"Weird Bisters. Three witches, in 
Shakespeare's tragedy of ** Mac- 
beth." 



"Tbe Weird Sisters an as true a 
creation of Shakespeare^s as his Arid and 
Caliban, — fiites, furies, and materialising 
witches being the dements. They are 
wholly different from any representation 
of witches in the contemporary writers, 
and yet preeent a suflftcieot external re- 
semblance to ttie creatures of vulgar pr«;{- 
ndice to act immediately on the audience. 
Their character consists in the imagina* 
tive, disconnected from the good. They 
are the shadowy obscure and fbaifuliy 
anomalous of physical nature, the law- 
less of human nature, — elemental a^ng- 
ers without sex or kin." Coleridge. 

'Weissnichtwo (^s'nikt-to^ 68, 71). 
[Ger., I-^now-not-wh'ere. Compare 
Scot. Kennaquhair.'] A name given, 
in Carlyle's " Sartor Resartns,'' to a 
place (probably meant for London) 
spoken of as containing a universi^ 
in which Herr Tenfelsdrockh is pro- 
fessor. See Teufelsdrockh, Herb. 

WellSr, SamueL Mr. Pickwick's 
man,' in Dickens^s celebrated '* Pick- 
wick Papers ; " designed as an epit- 
ome of London low life in its most 
agreeable and entertaining form. He 
is an inimitable compounaof wit, sim- 
plicity, quaint humor, and fidelity. 



" The fiur-ikmed Sam Weller corre- 
sponds to no reality. The liondoner bom 
and bred is apt to be the driest and most 
uninteresting of beings. Ail things lost 
for him the gloss of novelty when he was 
fifteen years old. He, would suit the mu- 
seum of a nil admirari philosopher, as a 
specimen, shriveled and adust, of the ul- 
thnate result of his principle. But Dick- 
ens collected more jokes than all the cab- 
men in London would utter in a year, 
and bestowed the whole treasure upon 
Sam." Bayne. 

W^a$r, Tony. The father of Sam 
Weller, m Dickens's "Pickwick Pa- 
pers;" a representative of the old 
broad-brimmed, great-coated, many- 
waistcoated, red-faced race of £ng- 
lish stage-coachmen. 

Well-founded Doctor. [Lat. Doc- 
tor Fundatissimus.] An honoraiy 

- appellation conferred, on account of 
his profound learning, upon .£gidias 
Romanus (d. 1316), of the family of 
Coionna, Arehbishop of Bourges, and 
general of the Augustinians. 

Well-languaged Daniel. SeeDAN- 

lEL, The \y'ELLi-LAlI6UAOED. 
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Werther (wfir'tfr, 4; Ger.pron, ^Sf'- 
tef, 64, 68). The hero of Goethe's 
sentimental romance, " The Sorrows 
of Werther," in which he portrays 
the character of a young and highly 
endowed spirit who has become dis- 
gusted with life. 



" ' Werther,' infusing itselfinto the 
core and whole spirit of literature, gave 
birth to a raee of sentimentalists who have 
raged and wailed in every part of the 
world till better light dawned on them, or, 
at least, exhausted nature laid itself to 
sleep, and it was discoyered that lament- 
ing was an unproductive labor." Ceuiyle. 

The practical, not the sentiniental, is Fried- 
rich's interest, not to say that Werther and the 
aentimental were not yet bom into our afflict- 
ed earth. Carlyle. 

Western, Miss Sophia. The sweet- 
• heart of Tom Jones, in Fielding's 

"History of Tom Jones, a Found- 

Kng." 

Western, Squire. A jollv country 
gentleman in Fielding's " History oif 
Tom Jones, a Foundling/' 



" Amongst these {the characters of 
Che story], Squire Western stands alone ; 
imitated from no prototype, and in him- 
self an inimitable picture of ignorance, 
prejudice, irascibility, and rusticity, unit- 
ed with natural shrewdness, constitution- 
al good-humor, and an instinctiTe affec- 
tion for his daughter, — all which qual- 
ities, good and bad, are grounded upon 
that basis of thorough selfishness natudll 
to one bred up from infiuiey where noobe 
dared to contradict his a^uments, or to 
control his conduct." Sir W. Scott. 

There now are no Squire Westerru, as of old, 

And oar Sophias are not so emphatic. 
But fair as them or fairer to behold. Byron. 

Rants which in every thing but dietion re- 
■embled those ai Squire Wettem. Macauloey. 

Conceive a rugged, thick -sided Squire 
Western, of supreme d««ree, — for this <S7«ire 
' Wettem [Frederick William I., of Prussia] is 
a hot HohenzoUem, and wears a crown roy- 
al,— conceive such a hnrly ne pltui ultra of a. 
Squire, with his broad-based rectitudes and 
surly irrefiragabilities. Carlyle. 

Western Besenre. A name popu- 
larly given to a tract of country 
Teser\'ed by the State of Connecticut, 
at the time of the cession of ihe 
North-west Territory to the United 
States. Disputes arose, after the w'ar 
of the Revolution, between several 
of. the States, respecting the right of 
soil in this territory, which were only 
allayed by the cession of the whole 



to the United States, Connecticat 
reserving a tract of 3,666,921 acres 
near Lake Erie. In 1800, jurisdiction 
over this tract was relinquished to 
the federal government, the State re- 
serving the right to the soil, and dis- 
posing of it in small lots to settlers 
(from which sales she obtained her 
ma^ficent school-fund), while the 
Indian titles to the rest of the soil 
were bought up by ^e general gov- 
ernment. 

"Westminster, Long Meg of. See 
Long IVIeg of Westminster. 

Westminster's Glory. See Eng- 
land's Pride and Westminster's 
Glory. 

"WetE'er-ell, Elizabeth. A pseudo- 
nym adopted by Miss Susan War- 
ner, an American writer of the pres- 
ent day, author of " The Wide Wide 
World " and other works. 

"WTidr'ton, Miza (-tn). The heroine 
of a novel of the same name, founded 
on fact, by Mrs. Hannah Foster, an 
American authoress. 

Whar'ton, Ghrace (-tn). A pseado- 
nvm adopted by Mrs. Anthony Todd 
I'homson {nee Katharine Byeriey), a 
popular and voluminous author of 
the present day. 

"Whar'ton, Philip (-tn). A pseu- 
donym adopted by J. P. Thomson, 
a popular English author. 

"Whirling Books. See Stmpleo- 
. ades. 

Whls^er-fin'dos, Don Fe-rdlo. 
The lover of Tilburina, in Sheridan's 
farce of " The Critic." 

I dare say I blushed; for I . . . had ehiis- 
' tened him I)on Ferolo Whisherandos. 

ITiaekerajf, 

"Whiskey Insurrection. (Amer, 
Hist.) A name given to an outbreak 
in Western Penns3'lvania, in 1794, 
resulting from an attempt to enforce 
an excise law passed in 1791, which 
imposed duties on domestic distilled 
liquors. The insurrection spread into 
the border counties of Virginia, and 
called forth two proclamations from 
President Washington, which had no 
effect. It was finally suppressed by 
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General Hcniy Lee, governor of Vir- 
gioift, with an armed force. 

Whistleoraft, William and Bobert. 
A num de piume of John Hookham 
Frere (1769-1846), an English author 
and stateavian. 

White Devil ofWallaohia. A so- 
briquet given by the Turks, to whom 
he was a great terror, to George Cas- 
triota (1404-1467), a celebrated Al- 
banian chief, commonly called Scan- 
derbeg, that is, Bey, or Prince, Alex- 
ander. 

White House. In the United States, 
a name popularly given to the ex- 
ecutive, or presidential, mansion, at 
Washington, which is a large build- 
ing of freestone, painted white. 

White Iiady of A^'e-neL A kind 
of tutelary spirit protecting the for- 
tunes of a noble family in Sir Walter 
Scott*s novel, " The Monastery." 

Noon gleuna on the lake. 

Noon glows on the fell; 
Woke thee, oh, wake. 

White Maid otAvatel. 

Sir W. Scott. 

White Boae. A common designation 
of the house of York, from its emblem, 
which was a white rose. See Wabs 
OF THE Roses. 

White Boae of Ba^bt* Cecily, wife 
of Richard, Duke of York, and mother 
of Edward lY. and Richard III. ; — so 
called in allusion to her private char- 
acter, as well as to the distinguishing 
color of the Yorkists in the Wars or 
the Roses. She was the youngest 
of twenty-one children. A* novel of 
some popularity entitled " The White 
Rose of Raby" was published in 
1794. 

Whit'tinff-t5n, Dick. The hero of 
a famous old legend, in which he is 
represented as a poor orphan boy 
from the countr}', who went to Lon- 
don, where, after undergoing many 
hardslu]:>s, he attracted the notice ancl 
compassion of a rich merchant, who 
gave him a situation in his family as 
an assistant to the cook. Here he led 
a miserable life, abused by the cook, 
and sleeping in the garret, which 
was overrun with rats and mice. At 
length, having obtained a penny, he 



purchased a cat His master, shortly 
after, being about to send a ship to 
sea, gave all the servants permission 
to send a venture in her. Dick had 
nothing to risk but his cat, and sent 
her. The ship was driven to the 
coast of Barbary, where the master 
and chief mate were invited to court. 
At an entertainment given to them 
by the king, rats and mice swarmed 
over the tables, and disputed with 
the guests possession of the banquet. 
The captain thereupon sent for Dick^s 
cat, which, being produced, made a 
terrible havoc among the vermin, 
and was gladl^r purchased by the 
king at a very nign price. With the 
money thus acquired, Dick com- 
menced business, and succeeded so 
well that he finally married his former * 
master's daughter, was knighted, and 
became lord mayor of London. This 
tradition has probably no foundation 
in fact, thougti there was a real Sir 
Richard Whittingtoh, who was thrice 
mayor of London in the reign of 
Heiuy V. 



According to Mr. H. T. Rilej (" Be- 
rum Britaxmicaram Medii Mvi Scrip- 
tores, Munimenta Gildhallae Londiaen- 
818^" vol. i., ** Liber Albus^^^ Preface, p. 
ZYiii.), in the fourteenth century and 
the besbming of the fifteenth, trading, 
or baying and selling at a profit, was 
known to the more educated clasfiea in. 
£n};land under the French name ocAat, 
whkh they wrote, and probably pro- 
nounced, ticat. To acat of this nature, 
Whittington was indebted fbr his wealth ; 
and as, in time, the French became dis- 
placed by the modem English, the mean- 
ing of the word probably was lost, and 
tiiereby opportunity was given to some 
inrentive genius, at a much later period, 
of building a new story npon the double 
meaning of an obsolete word. By Sir 
William Oustiley, the story is said to be 
founded on an Oriental narrative ; and it 
is related in a Persian MS., according to 
Ilalliwell, that, in the tenth century, one 
Keis, the son of a poor widow of SinuT, 
embarked for India with his sole property, 
a cat ; there he fortunately arrived at a 
time when the palace was so infested by 
mice or rats that they invaded the king*s 
food, and persons were employed to dr^ 
them from the royal banquet. This eat 
was useful in the same mumer as Whit- 
tington^s, and its owner was similarly re- 
wanied. In a '^ Description of Guinea," 
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1685, it is reeorded "how AlphonsOf a 
Portuguese, being wrecked od the coast 
of Guinaey, and being presented by the 
king thereof with hia weight in gold for 
a cat to kill their mice and an oyutment 
to kill their flies, which he improved, 
within five years, to jSBOOO-on the place, 
and returning to Portugal, after fifteen 
years trafflolc, became the third man in 
the kingdom." See further in Keight- 
ley's *' Tales and Popular Fictions," pp. 
241-266. 

Wioked Bible. A name given to an 
edition of the Bible published in 1632 
by Barker and Lucas, because the 
word not waa omitted in the seventh 
commandment. The printers were 
called before the High Commission, 
fined heavily, and the whole impres- 
sion destroyed. 

'Wiok'fldldj Agnes. The heroine of 
Dickens's '* David Copperfield,'* one 
of the most charming female charac- 
ters in the whole range of fiction. 

'Wieland (^ee^lint, 56, 68). A famous 
Northern smith ; the same as Volund, 
See VoLUMD and Wayland Smith. 



In a contest with a smith named 
Amilias, as to who would manuficture 
the best sword, he clove Amilias down to 
the waist with a blade of such sharpness 
that it cut through steel helmet and ar- 
mor and body, and yet Amilias did not 
feel It ; but, on attempting to rise from 
his seat, he discovered its effects by Ihll- 
Sng asunder. This sword was called Bal- 
mnng. 

"Wife of B&th (2). One of the pilgrims 

who are represented by Chaucer in 

his " Canterbury Tales " as traveling 

from Southwark to Canterbury, and 

each relating a story on the road for 

the common amusement The " Wife 

of Bath's Tale" seems to have been 

taken from that of Florent, or Floren- 

tius (?.».), in Gower's "Confessio 

Amantis;" or perhaps from an older 

narrative in the ^' Gesta Romanorum,'* 

or some such collection, from which 

the story of Florent was borrowed. 

Oh, she is well attended, madam, replied the 
dame, who, from her jolly and laughter-loving 
demeanor, might have been the very emblem 
of the ^rifeo/Bath, Sir W. ScoU, 

Wife of Keith, Wise. See Wise 
WiFK OF Keith. 

Wild, Jonathan. A notorious Eng- 
lish robber, who was executed m 



1725. He is chiefly known to readers 
of the present day as the liero of 
Fielding's novel, '^^The History of 
Jonathan Wild." 



"In that strange apologne, the 
author takes for a hero the greatest ras> 
cal, coward, traitor, tyrant, hypocrite, 
. that his wit and experience, both large in 
this matter, could enable him to devise 
or depict; he accompanies this villain 
through all the actions of his life, with a 
grinning deference and a wonderful mock 
respect, and does not leave him till he is 
dangling at the gallows, when the satirist 
makes him a low bow, and wiahes the 
scoundrel good-day." Thackeray. •' It 
is not easy to see what Fielding proposed 
to himself by a picture of complete vice, 
unrelieved by any thing of human feel- 
ing, and never, by any accident even, de- 
Tiatiog into virtue ; and the ascribing a 
train of fictitious adventures to a real 
character has in it something clumsy and 
inartificial on the one hand, and, on the 
other, subjects the author to a suspicion 
that he only used the title of ' Jonathan 
Wild ' in order to connect hia book with 
the popular renown of that in&mous 
depredator." Sir W. Scott. "It has 
beei» justly remarked by Mr. Murphy, 
that Fielding wrote * The History of Jon- 
athan Wild' for a noble purpose, and 
one of the highest importance to society. 
A satire like this strips off the spurious 
ornaments of hypocrisy, shows the beau- 
ty of the moral character, and will always 
be worthy the attention of the reader who 
desires to rise wi^r or better firom the 
book he peruses." Roseoe. 

Wndaip, Sip Harry. The hero of 
Farquhar's comedy of the same name, 
and also of his ** Constant Couple." 
He is represented as an airy gentle- 
man, affecting humorous gayety and 
great freedom in his behavior, but 
not altogether profligate or unfeeling. 

Wild Boar of Ardennes (af'den', 
or arMen). [Fr. Le SanaUer des Ar- 
dennes.] A sobriquet given to Wil- 
liam, Count of La Marck (d. 1485), on 
account of his ferocity and the de- 
light he took in haunting the forest 
of Ardennes. According to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, who introduces him into 
" Quentin Durward," he was remark- 
able for an unusual thickness and 
projection of the mouth and upper 
jaw, and for huge protruding side- 
teeth, which gave him a hideous and 
brutal expression of countenance. 
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Wild BOT, The. A sava^ creature 
foand| in November, 17!i5, in the 
forest of Hertswoldf Hanover, and 
supposed to be at that time about 
thirteen years old. He was accus- 
tomed to walk on all fours, and would 
climb trees like a squirrel. His food 
consisted of wild plants, leaves, grassy 
moss, and the bark of trees. Many 
efforts were made to reform his f^av- 
age habits, but with little success, nor 
could he be taught to utter one dis- 
tinct syllable. He commonly went 
by the* name of Peter. His' death 
took place in February, 1785. 

Wildfire, Madge. The sobriouet of 
a prominent character in Sir Walter 
Scott's novel, " The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,*' whose real name is given 
as Margaret Murdockson. Sne is 
described as having been a beautiful, 
but very vain and giddy girl, crazed 
by seduction and the murder of her 
infant, and exhibiting in an exag- 
gerated degree those weaknesses of 
character to which she owed her 
misery. 

Wild Huntsman. [Fr. Le Grand 
Veneur^ Ger. Der Wude JdijerJ] The 
subject of a popular and widely dif- 
fused tradition concerning a strange 
and spectral hunter who appears by 
night, surrounded by dogs, and some- 
times with a train of attendants, driv- 
ing on the chase. The well-known 
cheer of the hunter, the cry of his 
hounds, and the tramp of his horse's 
feet, are distinctlv audible. The su- 
perstition probably has its origin in 
the many and various strange sounds 
which are heard in the depths of a 
forest during the silence of the night. 
In Germany, this tradition has been 
made the subject of a ballad by 
Burger, entitled " Der Wilde Jiiger," 
which has been translated into Eng- 
lish by Sir Walter Scott, under the 
name of " The Wild Huntsman." In 
this poem, the hunter is represented 
not as driving, but as himself driven 
by the Devil, ft-om whom he seeks to 
e>«cape. The French have a similar 
tradition concerning an aerial hunter 
who infests the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. Some account of him may be 
found in Sully's " Memoirs," in which 



he 18 styled Ia, (irtvnd Vmemr, Father 
Matthieu relates, that the shepherds 
of the neighborhood hold it to oe the 
hunt of St. Hubert, which is also 
heard in other places. The super- 
stition would seem to be quite general. 
In a Scottish poem entitled *' Alba- 
nia," there is a poetical de^icription 
of this phantom chase. In England, 
the tradition seems to have estab- 
lished itself under the figure of Heme 
Hit Hunter., as in Shakespeare's 
" Merry Wives of Windsor." 

Wil'kinf, Peter. The hero of a 
work entitled " The Voyage of Peter 
Wilkins," written by Robert Pul- 
tock, about the vear 17&0. He is a 
mariner, who, like Robinson Crusoe, 
is thrown on a distant uninhabited 
shore, after undergoing various ca- 
lamities at sea, and who is fiimished 
with stores, utensils, and provisions, 
from the wreck of tne ship in which 
he sailed. His solitary abode is in a 
beautiful twilight country frequented 
by a race of flying people, or beings 
provided with a sort of elastic natural 
investment which will open and shut 
at pleasure, thus furnishing the pos- 
sessor with wings or a dress, accord- 
ing to the requirement of the moment 

9S^ *' The hero's name was most likely 
suggested by that of a celebrated advo- 
cate of the possibility of flying, — Wil- 
kins, Bishop of Chester." Leisik Hunt. 

I cannot image to myidf whereabont you 
are. When I try to fix it, Peter WilkituT* id- 
and comes acro« me. Otarlen Lamb. 

Willet, John. A burly and obstinate 
English countrj' innkeeper of the last 
century, who figures in Dickens's 
novel of " Bamaby Rudge." 

William of CldtldeflXe. A famous 
North-country archer celebrated in an 
old " popular histoiy," and in a poem 
which has been reprinted by Ritson 
and by Percy. 

Williams, Caleb. The title of a novel 
by William Godwin (17d&-1836), and 
the name of its hero. 

WiU-with-the-Wisp. Another name 
for Jack^tfi-the-Lantem^ q. v. 

Wil'm6t. 1. A character in Lillo's 
"Fatal Curiosity.'.' 
2. (Arabella.) A lady beloved 
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by George Primrose, in Goldsmith's 
" Vicar of VVakelield." 

Wil'mdt Proviso. . ( Amer, Hitt.) 
A name popularly given in America 
to an amendment to a bill placing 
$2,000,000 at the disposition of Pres- 
ident Polk to negotiate a peace with 
Mexico. It was introduced in the 
national house of representatives, on 
the 8th of August, 1846, by the Hon. 
David Wilmot, a Democratic repre- 
sentative from Pennsylvania, and 
was in these words:' "Provided, 
that, as an express and fundamen- 
tal condition to the acquisition of 
any territor}' from the republic of 
Mexico by the United Slates, by 
virtue of any treaty which may be 
negotiated between them, and to the 
use by the executive of the moneys 
herein appropriated, neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude shall ever 
exist in any part of said territoryj 
except for crime, whereof the party 
shall first be duly convicted.'* The 
bill with this amendment attached 
was passed In the house by a vote of 
87 yeas to G4 nays, but failed in the 
senate in conseauence of the arrival 
of the hour for tne final adjournment 
of the session before a vote could be 
reached. At the next session of con- 
gress (1846-47), a bill appropriating 
$3,000,000 for the same purpose as be- 
fore had a similar provision affixed to 
it by the senate, but was rejected in 
the house by a vote of 102 to 97. 
On the termination of the war, the 
practical question involved in the 
Wilmot Proviso, whether the intro- 
duction of slavery should be allowed 
or prohibited in the territories newly 
acquired from Mexico, became the 
source of great agitation throughout 
the country. 

Wimble, Will. The name of a cel- 
ebrated character in the " Spectator," 
distinguished for his deligntful sim- 
plicity and good-hnmored officious- 
ness. He is said to have been in- 
tended for a Mr. Thomas Morecroft, 
who died at Dublin, July 2, 1741. 

Wimbledon, Philosopher of. See 
Philosopher op Wimbledon. 

Winlde, Mr. Nathaniel (winek'l). 
One of the club, in Dickens's "rick- 



wick Papers ; '* represented as a cock- 
ney pretender to sporting skill. 

Win'kle, Sip Van (wingk'l). The 
name of one of the Dutch colonists 
of New York, whose adventures 
are related in Washington Ir^ing's 
"Sketch-book." He is represented 
as having met a strange man with 
a keg of liquor in a ravine of the 
Kaatskill Mountains, and as having 
obligingly assisted him to carry the 
load to a wild retreat among the 
rocks, where he found a company of 
odd-looking personages playing at 
ninepins, with the gravest of faces 
and m the most mysterious silence. 
His awe and apprehension having by 
degrees subsided, he ventured, when 
no eye was fixed on him, to steal a 
taste of the beverage which he had 
helped the strange man bring along. 
He repeated the draught so often that 
at length his senses were overpow- 
ered, and he fell into a deep sleep, 
which, strange to say, lasted for 
twenty years, though they seemed to 
him but as one night. Meanwhile, 
remarkable events had taken place: 
hi$i wife had died, his daughter was 
married, his former cronies were dead, 
or scattered, or much the worse for 
the wear and tear of time ; and, more 
than all, there had been a war of 
revolution, the colonies had thrown 
off the yoke of the mother country, 

■ and were now known as the United 
States of America. See Epimeni- 
])Es; Klaus, Peter; and Sleep- 
ing Beauty in the Wood. 

Winter King. A title derisively 
given to Frederick V., elector palatine 
(1596-1632), who was elected king 
of Bohemia by the Protestants, in 
1619, and was defeated, and his reign 
brought to an end, in 1620. 



'< Wliat kind of a ' King of Bohe- 
mia ' this Friedrich made, . . . and what 
fiea of troubles he and his entered into, 
we know: the * Winter- KUnig "* {Winiex- 
Kin{!^, fkllen in times ot^frosfy or built of 
mere firost, a snowAting altogether soluble 
again) is the name he gets in German 
Histories." CarlyU. 

Winter Queen. A mocking appel- 
lation given to Elizabeth, daughter 
of James I. of England, and wife of 
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Fredeilok, elector palatine. See tu- 
pra. 
Wise Ken of Qotham. See Go- 
tham. 

Wise Hen of Greeoe, The Seven. 
See Seven Wise Men of Greece. 

Wise Men of the Bast See Magi, 
The Three; also, Cologne, The 
Three Kings of. 

Wise Wife of Keith. A popular 
designation given to one A^es Simp- 
son, or Sampson, a Scottish woman 
executed about the latter part of the 
sixteenth century for witencraft, and 
especially for taking part in an al- 
leged conspiracy against the life of 
the king, James Vl. See Scott's 
** Letters on Demonology and Witch- 
craft," Letter IX. 

Wishfort, Iiady. A character in Con- 
ereve's comedy, " The Wav of the 
World; " distinguished for her mix- 
ture of wit and ridiculous vanity. 

Witohflnder (ieneraL A title as- 
sumed by one Matthew Hopkins, an 
impudent and cruel wretch, who, for 
three or four years previous to 1647, 
traveled through me counties of 
Essex, Sussex, Norfolk, and Hunting- 
don (in England), pretending to dis- 
cover witches, superintending their 
examination bv tne most unheard- 
of tortures, and compelling them to 
admit and confess matters equally 

' absurd and impossible, the issue of 
which was the forfeiture of their lives. 



At llrst the eumnt of popular 
feeling was strongly with Hopkins ; but at 
length it set against him with such vio- 
lence, that he was seised and subjected to 
his own &Torite test of swimming, and, 
happening to float, was convicted of 
witchcraft, and put to death. He has 
been pilloried by Butler in '^Hudibras" 
(Part II., canto 8). 

Witoh of Atlas. The heroine of 
Shelley's poem of the same title. 

Witoh of Balwery, The Great. 
See Great Witch of Balwekt. 

Witoh of ]0d'm5n-t$n. The heroine 
of a tragi-comedv of the same name 
by William Rowley, assisted bv Ford 
and Dekker. It was published in 
1658. 



Witoh of Bndor. A divinmg woman 
consulted by King Saul, wnen, hav- 
ing become disheartened and dis- 
couraged by the general defection of 
his subjects, and being conscious of 
his own unworthv and ungrateful dis- 
obedience, he despaired of obtain- 
ing counsel and assistance from the 
oftended Deitv, who had previously 
communicated with him through his 
prophets. At the direction of Saul, 
she called up the spirit of SamueL 
who foretold the defeat and death of 
the king. 

Wit&'ring-t5n, Boger. A gallant 
squire celebrated in the ballad of 
"Chevy Chase.'* His legs having 
been smitten off, he continued to fight 
"upon his stumps." [Written uso 
Widdrington.] 

Some Ktone aunte were bronght on their 
muTow-bonea, lilu old Widdrington at Cbevr 
ChaM. Sir W. SeotL 

Witling of Terror. A nickname 
given to Bertrand Bar^re (or Bar- 
rere), in the time of the first French 
Revolution. See Anacreon of thb 

GUILIX)TINE. 

But thouffh Bartre raceeeded In earainc 
the honorable nicknamea of the WiUing of 
Terror and the Anacreon of the Guillotine, 
there was one place where it waa Ions re- 
membered to hiB disadTantage that he iiad, 
fcr a time, talked the langnage of humanity 
and moderation. Jfoeanioy. 

Wit'woCkld, Sip WillAil (wit^wd&d). 
A character in Congreve's comedy, 
" The Way of the World." 

PBTBon Bamabaa, Faraon Trulliber. Sir 
Wa&ul WitwouU, Sir Francis Wrongfaead, 
Squire Western, Squire Sullen, — such were 
tiie people who composed the main strength 
ot the Tory party for aixty years after the 
Bevoluflon. Macatday. 

Wizard of the North. A name oft- 
en given to Sir Walter Scott (1771- 
1832), in allusion to the extraordinaij 
charm and descriptive power of his 
writini^, which excited unbounded 
enthusiasm on their first appearance, 
and which still retain a large meas- 
ure of their original popularity. 



*' Sir Walter Scott earned the title 
of * WijBird of the North » by the magto 
power which reproduced o!d (^tland, 
refought its battles, remounted its steel- 
harnessed warriors, re-enacted its Border 
feud:*, mpeopled its Highlands, restored 
the dark days of its Coyenanters, reriTed 
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iti by -gone superstitions, raised Clarer- 
house and his troopers from the dead." 

Christ. Examiner. 

IRTo'den. {Myth.) The Gennan and 
Anglo-Saxon form of Odin. See 
Odin. 

"Wolfland. A nickname sometimes 
given to Ireland, in the time of Wil- 
liam III., in consequence of a preva- 
lent belief that wolves abomided there 
to an extraordinary extent. 

"Wolverine State. Tiie State of 
Michigan ; — popularly so called from 
its abounding with wolverines. 

"Wonderfiil Doctor. [Lat. Doctor 
. MirabUis.'] Koger Bacon, a cele- 
brated philosopher and mathemati- 
cian of the thirteenth century; — so 
named on account of his extensive 
knowledge. [Called also Admirable 
Doctor J] See Admirable Doctor. 

'Wonderful Parliament. IFng. 
Hist.) The name given to a parlia- 
ment which met on the 3d of Febru- 
ary, 1388, and which, by playing into 
the hands of the Duke' of Gloucester, 
thwarted an attempt made by the 
king (Richard II.) to assume the 
reins of government in fact as well as 
in seeming. 

"Wood, Babes, or Children, in the. 
See Children in the Wood. 

"Wood, Babes of the. See Babes 
of the Wood. 

"Wooden Horse. (Gr. ^ Rom. Myth.) 
A monstrous image of a horse, made 
of wood and filled with Greeks, 
which the Trojans were induced to 
take into their city by the artful rep- 
resentations of Sinon, a pretended 
deserter from the Grecian army, who 
asserted that it had been constructed 
as an atonement for tlie stealing of 
the Palladium by Uh''sses and Dio- 
med, and that, if the Trojans should 
venture to destroy it, Troy would fall, 
but if, on the contrary, tfiey were to 
draw it with their own hands into the 
city, they would gain the supremacy 
over the Greeks. Though warned, 
by Laocoon, Calchas, and Cassandra, 
ttat he was an impostor, the Trojans 
took the advice of Sinon, and drew 

- the horse within the walls. In the 



Thbu Jiws. 



night, Sinon stole forth and milocked 
a concealed door in the horse, and the 
Greeks, rushing oat, opened the city- 
gates to their .friends waiting without, 
who poured in, and thus gained pos- 
session of Troy. 

Worldly- Wiseman, Mr. One of 
the characters in Bunyan*s "Pil- 
grim's Progress," who converses 
with Christian by the way, and en- 
deavors to deter him from proceed- 
ing on his journey. See Christian. 

Worthies, The IS'ine. Famous per- 
sonages often alluded to, and classed 
togemer, rather in an arbitrary man- 
ner, like the Seven Wonders of the 
World, the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, &c. They have been counted 
up in the following manner: — 

1. Hector, son of 
Priam. 
Thru Qrarius. •{ 2. Alexander fh« 

Great. 

8. Julius GaBiar. 

4. Joshua, eon- 
queror of Ca- 
naan. 

5- David, king of 
Israel. 

6. Judas Haeca- 
bseus. 

' 7. Arthur, king of 
Britain. 

8. Charlemagne. 

9. Godfrey of 
Bouillon. 

In Shakespeare^s *^ Love's Labor 'a 
Lost," a. v., sc. 2, Hercules and Pom- 
pey appear as two of the Nine Wor- 
thies. 

Ay, there were some present that were the 
Mte Worthies to him, V faith. Ben Jonson. 

Wray, Enoch (ra). The "Village 
Patriarch," in Crabbe's poem of l^at 
name. He is represented as having 
numbered a hundred years, and as 
being poor and blind ; l)ut he has be- 
come the chronicle of his neighbor- 
hood, and is reverenced by all for his 
meek resignation, his wisdom, and hia 
elevated piety. 

Wrongh^ad, Sir Francis. A char- 
acter in Collev Cibber's comedy of 
" The Provoke'd Husband." 

Wii-o't&n. (Myth.) The same as 
Odin, or Woden. See Odin. 
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Zftal-dft (adbi'l-doo). The wune of 
a citr mentioned in Colerid^'s poem 
of '' KubU Khan/' It is an altered 
fonn of Xaindu, the residence of the 
Khan Kubiai, as given in Purchases 
^Pilgrimage/* from which book the 
idea of the poem was derived. 

Zan-tlp'p*. [6r. B«i^iinn|.] The 
wife of Socrates, the famous Grecian 
phik>so^er; so notorious a termagant 
that her name has passed into aprov- 



erb. [Written also, less usually, bat 
more correctly, Xanthippe.] 

Xayier (zav1-er; Fr. pron. zi'vei'). 
A nom de plum*, of Joseph Xavier 
Boniface (b. 1797), a popular French 
writer. See Saintine. 

Xu'ry (zu'ry, 9). A Moresco boy, in 

De Foe's romance of " Bobinson'Cru- 

Boe ; " servant to Crusoe. 

Xurjf and Fridaj . . . can never be to Mb 
ttw leelitke they once were. 



Y. 



TUlioo. A nauM given br Swift, in 
his satirical romanoe entitled " Trav- 
els into several Remote Nations of 
the Worid, by Lemuel Gulliver," to 
one of a race of brutes having the 
form and all the vices of man. The 
Yahoos are represented as being sub* 
Ject to the Houyhnhnms, or horses 
endowed with reason. See Hou> 

THNHMMS. 

Art thoa the lint who did the coast explore ? 
Did nerer l^oAoo tread that ground ben>re? 

The filthiest and most splteftal TiiJIoo of the 
Action waa a noble creatine whm compared 
with the Bairere of history. Macaukty. 

Yams (yft'm$). [Sansk., a twin.] 
{Hindn Myth.) A fierce and terrible 
deity, the lord of hell and the tor- 
mentor of the wicked ; originally 
conceived of as one of the first pair 
from whom the human race is de- 
scended, and the beneficent sovereign 
of his descendants in Uie abodes of 
the blest. He is represented as of a 
^reen color, with Inflamed eyes, sit- 
ting on a buffalo, clothed in red gar- 
ments, a crown on his head, and a 
club in his hand. 

Tftr^-oo. See Inklb, Mr. Thomas. 

Yellow Dwarf. [Fr. Le Nain Jawne.l 
A hideous pygmy who figures in a 
faiiy tale originally written in French 



by the Comitess d* Annoy (1650- 
1705). He was so called on account 
of his complexion, and his living in 
an oran^-tree. He abducts a beau- 
tiful pnncess, and stabs her lover, 
whom chance has thrown into his 
power, before her eyes, whereupon 
she expires from excess of grief. 

Yellow Jack. Among sailors, a com- 
mon personification of the yellow fe- 
ver. Although used as a proper name, 
it is probable that the original mean- 
ing of the appellation was nothing 
more than yeuow fiag^ a fi^g being 
termed 9^ jack by seamen, and yelkw 
being the color of that customarily 
displayed from lazarettos, or naval 
hospitals, and firom vessels in quaran- 
tine. 

Yelldw-ley, Trip-tore-xnua. An 

agricultural enthusiast, of mixed 
Scottish and Yorkshire blood, who 
figures in Sir Walter Scott's novel, 
" The Pirate." 
Yellow Water. See Parizadb. 

Yen'dya, Syd'ney. A literaiy name 
adopted bv Sydney Dobell (b. 1824), 
an English poet of the - present day. 
Yendys is merely Sydney reversed.' 

Ygg'drl-slL iScand. Mylh.) An ash- 
tree, called " the tree of the uni- 
verse," under which the gods assem- 
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ble eveij day in council. Its branches 
spread over the whole world, and 
tower up above the heavens. It has 
three roots, one of which reaches to 
the Asir, another to the frost-giants 
where was formerly Ginnun^a-gap, 
and the third stands over Kifiheim. 
See NiDHooo and Norns. 

1f-gueme' (4). Another spelling of 
Igema. See Igerna. 

Xmir (ee'mef). (Scand. Myth.) The 
first of all beings, a giant and the 
progenitor of the giant race. He was 
slain by Odin, Vili, and Ve, and from 
his bouy the world was constructed. 
He is a type of chaos. [Written also 
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Y6p'iok. 1. The king of Denmark's 
jester, mentioned in Shakespeare's 
** Hamlet," a. v., sc. 1. Hamlet, pick- 
ing up his skull in a church-yard, 
apostrophizes it, moralizing upon 
death and the base uses to which we 
may return. 

2. A humorous and careless par- 
son, in Sterne's famous novel of 
"Tristram Shandy;" represented as 
of Danish origin, and a descendant 
of the Yorick celebrated by Shake- 
speare. 

j9^ " Yorick. the lively, witty, sensi- 
tive, and heedle!<s parson, is the well- 
known personiflcxition of Sterne himself, 
and, undoubtedly, — like every portrait 
of himself drawn by a master of the art, — 
bore a strong resemblance to the original. 
Still, however, there are shades of sim- 
plicity thrown into the chafacter of Yor- 
ick which did not exist in that of Sterne. 
We cannot believe that the jests of the 
latter were so void of malice prepense, or 
that his satire flowed entirely out of hon- 
esty of mind and mere jocundity of hu- 
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5^ W. Scott. 

Torke, Oliver. The name assumed 
. by the editor of "Fraser's Maga- 
zine," when it was first started. 

Thou too, miraculous Entitr, that namest 
thyself Yorke and Oliver, and, with thy vi- 
vacities and genialities, with thy ail-too Irish 
mirth and madness, and odor of palled punch, 
makest such straniro work, fiuewell; lonv as 
thou canst, tue-wetl! Cartjfle. 

Toung; Amerioa. A popular collec- 
tive name for American youth, or a 
personification of their supposed char- 
acteristics. 



** Whftt we call * Yousf America ♦ 
Is made up of about equal parts of irrev- 
erence, conceit, and that popular moral 
quality fiimiliarly known as ^ brass.' " 

/. G. Holland. 

Toung Chevalier. A titie^jjuhir- 
ly given to Charles Edward Stuart^ 
grandson of James II., and a claim- 
ant for the crown of England. He 
is otherwise known as the Younger 
Pretender. See Pretenders, The. 

Toung England. A collective des- 
ignation given some thirty years ago 
to a. number of persons of Vank and 
character in England, who attempted 
to give a new tbrm and application 
to Tory principles. One of their 
chief aims was the revival of the man- 
ners of medisBvai times, which they 
held to have been destroyed or great- 
ly changed and injured by the growth 
of a commercial spirit among the 
higher classes. Their cry was, — 

** Let wealth and commerce, laws and learn- 
ing, die, 
But give us back our old nobiUty.** 

Ld. John MemnerM, 



" Young England was gentlemanly 
and cleanly, its leaders being of the patri- 
cian order ; and it looked to the Middle 
Ages for patterns of conduct. Its cfaiefi 
wore white waistcoats, gave red cloaks and 
broken meat to old women, and would 
have lopped off three hundred years 
from Old England's life, by pushing her 
back to the early diiys of Henry VIII. 
. . . Some of the cleverest of the younger 
members of the aristocracy belonged to 
the new organization, and a great genius 
[B. Disraeli] wrote some delightful novels 
to show their purpose, and to illustrate 
their manner of how-not-to-do-it in grap- 
pling with the grand social questions of 
the age. . . . Young England went out 
as soberly and steadily as it had lived. 
The select few who had composed it died 
like gentlemen, and were as polite as 
Lord Chesterfield in the act of death. 
Some of them turned AVhigs, and have 
held office under Ijord Palmerston ; and 
others are Tories, and expect to hold office 
under Lord Derby, when he shall form 
his third mmistry.'* C. C. HazeweU. 

Touxig Xlurope. An association or- 
ganized April 15, 1834, by delegates 
irom the various national leagues, 
" Young Italy," " Young Switzer- 
land," &c., on the basis of the polit- 
ical, social, and religious views ad- 
vanced by Mazzini, and with the 
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avowed derign of exciting the na- 
tions of Europe to rise against their 
despotic rulers. 

Touxig France, Spain, Switaer- 
land, Poland, &c. Social and lit- 
erttry-pSTties which sprang into bein^, 
in noaxjv all the countries of conti- 
nental Europe, in consequence of the 
political a^tations resuhint; from 
the French Revolution of 1830, and 
whose aim was to reconstitute socie- 
tVy literature, the arts, in short, every 
thing, upon a new basis. See Young 
Italy, also, Young Europe. 

Toung Germany. A name assumed 
by a revolutiouarv and literary 
school in Germany which claimed to 
represent the tendencies of modem 
thought, and to embody the political 
sympathies and aspirations conse- 
quent upon the late revolutionary 
struggles in Europe. Heinrich Heine 
(180O-1856) may be regarded as the 
best exponent of this school. The 
other principal representatives of 
Young Germany were Karl Gntz- 
kow, Heinrich Laube, Gustav Kiihne, 
and Theodor Mundt The organiza- 
tion was broken up after the failure 
of the revolutionists of 1848-49. 

Toung Ireland. A name adopted by 
a party of Irish malcontents, about 
the year 1840, who were in sympathy 
with the progressive movements in- 
stigated by O'Connell, — himself a 
member of the organization, — but 
who ridiculed his renunciation of 

})hysical force in seeking political re- 
orms, and who were impatient to in- 
itiate insurrection and war. 

T'oung Italy. [It. La fJiovine Itnlia.'\ 
The name assumed b^ an association 
of Italian refugees m France, who 
seceded from the "Charbonnerie D4- 



mocratiqae,'* — a secret political an- 
ion founded shortly after the Revolu- 
tion of July J and 'which endeavored 
to make Pans the center of all politi- 
cal movements. The leat^ue was or- 
ganized mainly at the instigation of 
Mazzini, who was dissatished with 
the centralizing tendency of the 
Charbonnerie. It was instituted at 
Marseilles, — at that time the head- 
quarters of the Italian refugees, — 
in 1830, and its main object was to 
republicanize the Italian peninsula. 
Tne motto of Young Italy was ** Now 
and Ever,^' and its emblem a bianch 
of cypress. 

Toung Bosciua, The (roshT-us). An 
epitliet conferred upon William Hen- 
ry West Betty, an English actor, who 
made his delnU at the Bel&st Thea- 
ter, August 1, 1803, when not twelve 
years old. In fifty -six nights he 
chrew £34,000. After winning im- 
mense popularity, and accumulating 
an ample fortune, he retired from the 
stage in 1807. 

Tsaie le Triste (e'za' Ii^ tr^st). A 
valiant knight of the Round Table, 
son of Tristan, or Tristram, of Leon- 
noys, and Yseult, or Isolde, the wife 
of King Mark of Cornwall. His ad- 
ventures are the subject of an old 
French romance published at Paris 
in 1522. 

I did not think it neceiaai^ to contemplate 
the exploita of chivalry with the Knivitv of 
Ytaie te Triste, or the productions in which 
they are detailed with the sad and sorrowfUl 
solemnity of the Knight of the Woful Coan> 
tenance. * Duntop. 

Yseult (iz'oolt), Ysolt (iz'ftlt), Ysolde 
(iz^Vld), or Ysoude (iz'bod). See 
Isou>£. 

Tvetot, "King at See Kino of 

YVETOT. 
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Zadig (zi^d^gO* The title of a fa- 
mous novel of Voltaire, and the 
name of its hero, a wealthy young 
Babylonian. The work is mtended 
to show that the events of life are 
placed beyond our control. 

Zadlu-el. 1. According to the Jew- 
ish Rabbins, the name of one of the 
angels of the seven planets ; the an- 
gel of the planet Jnpiter. 

2. A pseudonym of Lieutenant 
Morrison, of the British navy, a 
writer of the present day. 

Zang'bar. The name of a fabled isl- 
and in India. The Persian zanffi sig- 
nifies an Egyptian, Ethiopian, or sav- 
age. The root is probably the same 
as that of the country Zanguebar, on 
the east coast of Africa. 

Z^-no'ni. The hero of Sir. Edward 
Bulwer Lytton's novel of the same 
name; one of a secret brotherhood 
who possess a knowledge of the 
means of communicating with spirit- 
ual beings, of prolonging life to an 
indefinite term, and of copying many 
of the processes' of nature, such as 
the production of gold and precious 
stones. 

Ze-lu'co. The hero of a novel of the 
same name by Dr. John Moore (1730- 
1802), the object of which is to prove, 
that, in spite of the gayest and most 
prosperous appearances, inward mis- 
ery always accompanies vice. Ze- 
luco is the only son of a noble family 
in Sicily, accompHshed and fascinat- 
ing, but spoiled by maternal indul- 
gence, and at length rioting in every 
prodigality and vice. 

Ze'phj^n. [Heb., the searcher of se- 
crets.] The name of a cherub in 
Milton's " Paradise Lost," a " strong 
and subtle spirit," " severe in youth- 
ful beauty," whom Gabriel dis- 
Satched, together with Ithuriel, to find 
atan, after his escape from " the bars 
of hell." See Ithuriel. 

Zeph^-nu. [Gr. Z^^vpo?.] (Gr. 4" 



Rom, Mffth.) A personification of 
the west wind, described as a son of 
iEolus and Aurora, and the lover of 
Flora; the same as Favonivi. See 
Fa vuNius. [ V\ ritten also, in an An- 
glicized form, Zephyr.] 

Zerbino (dzef-be'no, 64, 70). A fa- 
mous warrior in Ariosto's poem of 
"Orlando Furioso." He is repre- 
sented as the son of a king of Scot- 
land, and as the fast fi-iend of Or- 
lando. 

Ze't^f. [Gr. Z^'tij?.] {Gr. ^ Rom. 
MyUi,) A son of Boreas and Orithy- 
ia; generally described as a winged 
being. With his brother Calais, he 
accompanied the Argonautic expe- 
dition, and drove the Harpies from 
Thrace. Hercules is said to have 
killed them with his arrows near the 
island of Tenos. 

Ze'thus. [Gr. z^^o?.] {Gr. ^ Rom. 
Myth.) A son of Jupiter and Anti- 
ope, and twin brother of Amphion. 

Zeus (6). [Gr. Zeuc] {Gr. Myth.) The 
Greek name of Jupiter^ the king of 
gods and men. See Jupitjsr. 

Zeyn Alaanazn, Frince. See Alas- 

NAM. 

Zim'ri. A nickname under which 
Dryden satirized the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, in his ^* Absalom and Achit- 
ophel," in return for Buckingham's 
attack on him in ** The Rehearsal." 
See Bayes. 

Zi-pan'gi, or Zi-pan'grX. See Ci- 

PANGO. 

Zobeide (zo-badO* A lady of Bag- 
dad whose history is related in the 
story of the " Three Calendars " in 
the "Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments." The caliph Haroun-Al- 
Baschid became enamored of her, 
and married her. 

Zo'l-lus. [Gr. ZwiAov.] A gramma- 
rian of antiquity whose place of 
birth and the age in which he lived 
are not known with any degree of 
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certalntv. He is celebrated for the 
extraordinary asperittr with which he 
commented on the poems of Homer. 
He appears also to have assailed Pla- 
to and Isocrates. His name has be- 
come proverbial for a captious and 
malignant critic, and has given rise 
to the words Zoitean and ZiAUtm. 

8o^hi-el. [Heb., spy of God.] In 
Milton's " Paradise Lost," an angelic 
scout, ^^of cherubim the swiftest 
wing." 



Zoxplii&e (zor4SlO- A fiuiTt in the ro- 
mance of *^ Amadis de Gaul." 

Zu-leilcf. 1. A pattern lover whose 
courtship and fortunes are a staple 
subject of description or allusion 
with the Persian bards. 

2. The name of the heroine of By- 
ron's poem, " The Bride of Abydosl" 
See Selim. 



" Never wu a ftnltless character 
more delicately or justly delineated.'^ 
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Aartsen, Peter. Long Peter. 
Abemethy, John. Doctor My-book. 
Abraham. Father of the F^thful. 
Abyla and Calpe. See Gibealtar, Rook 

OF, AND JEBEL ZaTOUT. 

Aecolti, Bernardo. The Only Aretino. 

Adiiir, Seijeant. Junius (?) 

Adams, .)ohn Quincy. Old Man Eloquent. 

Adams, William T. Olirer Optic. 

Addifton, Joseph. Atticns, Clio. 

JB^idius Romanua. See Uomanus, MsaiVB. 

.ffischylus. Father of Tragedy. 

Agtias. Last of the Romans. 

Africa. Afiric. 

Agamemnon. King of Men. 

Agoult, Countess of. (Marie de FJavigny.) 

Daniel Stern. 
Aiken, Margaret. Great Witch of Balwery. 
Ailly, Pierre d\ Eagle of French Doctora, 

Hammer of Heretics. 
Albani, Francesco. Anacreon of Painters. 
Albert (Mar^ave of Brandenburg and 

Cuimbaeh). Achilles of Germany, or 

German Achilles. 
Alboquerque, Afibnso de. Portuguese 

Mars. 
Alcaforada, Mariana. Portuguese Nun. 
Alexander the Great. Madman of Mace* 

donia. 
Alfonso I. iqfS^Mnn). Catholic Mf^esty. 
Algarotti, Count Francesco. Swan of Pad- 

ua. 
Algiers. Argier. 

All {unde of Mohammed). Uon of God. 
Allahabad. Holy City. 
Allan, David. Scottish Hi^arth. 
Allen, Ralph. AUworthy, Man of Bath. 
AUen, or AUeyn, Simon. Vicar of Bray (?). 
Amazon. King of Wiaters. 
Amcariea. Colombia, N«w WorlA; 



American Indian ( 3%e). Red Man. 

Amory, Thomas. English Rabelais. 

AnastasiuB. New Moses. 

Andouins, Diane d'. ( Chuntess of Guiehi 
and Grammont.) Beautiful Corisande. 

Andreas, Antony. Dnlcifluous Doctor. 

Angus, Archibald, Earl of. Good Earl. 

Aigou, Duke of. [Philip Bourbon.) Philip 
Baboon. 

Anjou, llen6 d\ See RBiri d'Anjou. 

Anne {queen of James I.). Oriana. 

Anne, Queen. Brandy Nan, Mrs. Morley. 

Anscharius. Apostle of the North. 

Anselm of Laon. Scholastic Diyine. 

Antioch. Queen of the East. 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius. The Hiiloik 
opher. 

ApoUonius of Alexandria. Prince of Gram- 
marians. 

Apperley, Charles J. Nimrod. 

Appiani, Andrea. Painter of the Graces. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas. Angelic Doctor, 
Angel of the Schools, Dumb Ox, Eagle 
of DiTines, Father of Moral Philosophy, 
Fifth Doctor of the Church, Second 
Augustine, Universal Doctor. 

Arabia. Araby. 

Arcadia. Arcady. 

Aretino, Pietro. Scourge of Piinoes. 

Argyleshire. Morven (?). 

AristarchuH of Samothrace. Coryphseiu of 
Grammarians. 

Aristophanes. Father of Comedy. 

Aristotle. Pope of Philosophy, Stagirite. 

Arkansas ( State). Bear State. 

Armstrong, John. Laoncelot Temple. 

Armstrong, William. Kinmont Willie. 

Arrom, Cecilia. Feman Caballero. 

Artaxerxes. King of Kings. 

Arteveld, Jacob. Brewer of Ghent 
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Arthur ( King). Flower of Kings. 
Asctaam, Uoger. Father of Knglirih Proae. 
Asaiaff St. Francis d'. Serapliiu 8«iot. 
Ataanasiufl, St. Father of Orthodoxy. 
Acbeiis. City of the Violet Crown. 
Athens and SiMurta. The Two Eyes of 

Greece. 
Atlanta. Gate City. 
Attila. Scourge of Qod, Terror of the 

World. 
Aaersperg. Anton Alexander Ton. Anas- 

tasius Ortltt. 
Augustine, St. Bishop of Hippo. 
Augastiiie, or Austini St. Apostle of the 

Knfflish. 
Aureolus, Peter. Eloquent Doctor. 
Austria, Charles, Archduke of. Enquire 

South. 
Aricenna. Prince of Physicians. 
Awbeg. Mulla. 
Aytoun, William S. Augustus I>nnshun- 

ner. 
Aytoun ( WlUiam ■. ) and Martin (Theodore). 

Bon Gaultier. 

Baalbeo. City of the Sun, or Solar City. 

Babelmandeb. Gate of Tears. 

Bacon, Roger. Admirable, or Wonderflil, 
Doctor. 

Baeonthorp, or Bacondorp, or Bacon, John. 
Resolute Doctor. 

Bagouly. Pactolus. 

Bagshaw, William. Apostle of the Peak. 

Balkh. Mother of Cities. 

Ballantyne, James. Aldiborontephoeoo- 
phomio. 

Ballantyne, John. RIgdum Funnidos. 

Balaamo, Joseph. Count de CagUostro. 

Baltimore. Mooamental City. 

Bandarra, Gon^alo Annes. Portuguese 
Nostradamus. 

Bank of England. Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street. 

Bank-of-England Note. Abraham Newland. 

Barbadoes. Little England. 

Bar6re, Bertrand. Anacreon of the Guillo- 
tine, Witling of Terror. 

Barham, Richard. Thomas Ingoldsby. 

Baron, Michael. French Roscius. 

BaiTe, Isaac. Junius (?). 

Barros, JoSo de. Portuguese Livy. 

Barth. or Bart, Jean. French De^l. 

Barton, Bernard. Quaker Poet. 

Bnrton, Elizabeth. Holy Maid of Kent. 

Basselin, Oliver. Father of the Vaudeville. 

Ba^flol, John. Most Methodical Doctor. 

Batavia. Queen of the East. 

Bates, William. The Silver-tongued. 

Bith (Eng.). Mount Bndon (?). 

Bayard, Chevalier. (Pierre de Terrail.) 
Good Knight without Fear and without 
Reproach. 

Bccket, Gilbert. Lord Beichan, or Bate- 
man (?). 

Bede. The Venerable. 

Beham, Hans Sebald. Little Master. 

Behn, Aphia, or Aphara. Astraea. 



Bell, Adam. Abraham-Cupid (?). 

Bellay, Joachim du. Prince of the Sonnet. 

Benares. Holy City. 

BentOii, Thomas U. . Old Bullion. 

Berkshire {Eng.). Mount Badon (?). 

Berlichingen, Goets von. Iron Hand. 

Bermuda islands. Bermoothes. 

Bernard, St. Honeyed Teacher, Last of the 
Fathers, Mellifluous Doq^r, Tiiaunub- 
turgus of the Wetst. 

Betty, William H. W. Toung Roscius. 

Bible. {Geiuran) Breeches Bible; {Lon- 
don, 1578) Dotted Bible; (Oxford, 
1717) Vinegar Bible; (Barker and Lu- 
cas's, 1632) Wicked Bible. 

Billaut, Adam. Master Adam. 

Bitzius, Albert. Jeremias Gotthelf. 

Blackwood, William. Ebony. 

Blackwood^s Magazine. Ebony, Maga. 

Blake, Joseph. Blueskin. 

Bliicher, Lebrecht von. Marshal Forwards. 

Boleslas I. (of Poland). Coeur de Laon. 

Bolivar, Simon. The Liberator,- Washing- 
ton of Colombia. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon. Armed Soldier of 
Democracy, Boney, Corporal Violet, 
Father Violet, General Undertaker, 
Heir of the Biepublic, Jean d^ ^^ 
Jupiter Scapin, Little Corporal, Man 
of Destiny, Nightmare of Europe, The 
Other One. 

Bonaparte, Napoleon Francis CharleB Jo- 
seph. King of Rome. 

Bonaparte. See Napoleon, PaiKCS. 

Bonaventura, St. Seraphic Doctor. 

Bonifkce, Joseph Xavier. Saintine, Zavier. 

Boniface, St. Apostle of Germany. 

Bonnivard, Franks de. Prisoner of Chillon. 

Borde, Andrew. Merry- Andrew. 

Bordeaux, Duke of. (Henri Charles Fer- 
/tinand Marie Dieudonni d'Artois.) 
Miraculous Child. 

Bossnet, Jacques B^nigne. Eagle of Meaux. 

Boston ( U. S. ). Athens of America, City of 
Notions, Hub of the Universe, Modern 
Athens, Puritan City, Tremont or Tri- 
mountain. 

Boston State-House. Hub of the Universe. 

Bos well, James. Bozzy. 

Bourbonnais, Charles, Duke of. Constable 
de Bourbon. 

Bourdaloue, Louis. Eling of Preachers. 

Bourette, Charlotte. La Muse Limonadi^re. 

Bouigogne, Antoine de. Great Bastard. 

Boui^ogne, Louis, Duke of. Great Dauphin. 

Bourgo^e, Louis, Duke of (son of the pre- 
ceding). Little Dauphin. 

Boyd, A. K. H. Country Parson. 

Boyd, Hugh. Junius (?). 

Boyle, Richard. Great Earl of Coric. 

Bozzaris, Marco. Leonidas of . Modem 
Greece. 

Bradley, Edward. Cuthbert Bede. 

Bradwardine, Thomas. Profound Doctor. 

Brentano, Elizabeth. Bettina. 

Bridgewater, Duke of. (Frands Egertim.) 
Father of British XoUnd Navigation. 
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Britain. Albion, Mistress of the Seas. 

British Isles. Old Country. 

British Keriew. My Graudmother's Review. 

British Soldiers. Red-coats. 

Bronte, Anne. Acton Bell. 

Bronte, Charlotte. {Mrs. NiehoUs,) Cur- 

rer Bell. 
Bronte, £mil^. BlIisBell. 
Brooklyn. City of Churches. 
Brooks, Maria» Maria dell? Occidente. 
Brougham, Henry, Lord. Harry Twitcher. 
Brown, Launcelot. Capability Brown. 
Browne, Charles F. Artemus Ward. 
Browne, Halbot K. Phiz. 
Brydges, Grey. {Lord Chandos.) King of 

Cotswould. 
Buchanan, James. Old Public Functionary. 
Buckiogham, Buke of. {George ViUiers.) 

Steenie. 
Buckingham, 2d Duke of. ( George Villiers.) 

Zimri. 
Buda. Key of Christendom. 
Bu&lo. Queen City of the Lakes. 
Bnltadoeus, John. Wandering Jew. 
Bulwer Ly tton, £dward Robert. Owen Mer- 
edith. • 
Bunbury, Mrs. See Horneck, Cathabimk. 
Bunyan, John. Bishop Banyan. 
Burdett, Sir Francis. England's Pride and 

Westminster's Glory. 
Bnigoyne, John. Clirononhotonthologos, 

Sir Jack Brag. 
Burke, Edmund.. Junius (?). 
Burleigh, Walter. Plain and Perspicuous 

Doctor. 
Bums, Robert. Bard of Ayrshire, Peasant 

Bard. 
Burritt, Elihu. Learned Blacksmith. 
Burton, Robert. Democritus Junior. 
Byron, Commodore John. Fool-weather 
Jack. 

Cairo. City of Victory. 

Calcutta. City of Palaces. 

California ( Gulf). Vermilion Sea. 

California ( State ). Golden State. 

Calpe and Abyla. See Gibsaltab, Book 

OF, AND JeBXL ZaTOUT. 

Cambrai, Peace of. Ladies' Peace. 
Camden, William. British Pausanias. 
Cameron, Donald. Gentle Lochiel. 
Cameron, Sir Evan. Lochiel. 
Camoens, Luis. Portuguese ApoUo. 
Campbell, John. Shepherd of Banbury (?). 
Campbell, Mary. Highland Mary. 
Campbell, Robert. See Macgreoob, Rob- 

BRT. 

Campbell, Thomas. Bard of Hope. 
Canaan. Promined Land. 
Canada. New France. 
Canadians. Cannucks. 
Cnnadians ( The French). Jean Baptiste. 
CannsB ( Battle-field of). Field of Blood. 
Canning, Gforge. Cicero of the Senate. 
Cape of Good Hope. Head of Afdca, lioa 

of the S<>a, Stormy Cape. 
Oarew, Bampfyide Mooie. Kiogof Begsgars. 

26 



Carlisle. Carduel. , 

Carlyle, Alexander. Jupiter Carlyle. 

Caryalho, Sebastiao Jose de. {Me^quis d» 

Pombal.) Great Marqtiis. 
Cassius, Caius. Last of the Romans. 
Castlereagh, Lord. {Robert Stewart.) Der- 

rydown Triangle. 
Castriota, George. White Devil of Walla- 

chia. 
Cateau-Cambresis, Peace of. Unfortunate 

Peace. 
Catharine II. {of Russia). Modern Mess*- 

iina, Semirumis of the North. 
Catinat, Nicholas. Father Thoughtful. 
Cenci, Beatrice. Beautifhl Parricide. 
Cervantes Saayedra, Miguel de. Cid Hamet 

Benengeli. * 

Chambord, Comte de. Miraculous Child. 
ChampMiux, William de. Pillar of Doctors, 

Venerable Doctor. 
Chandos, Lord. See Brtdges, Gbbt. 
Charles, Archduke of Austria. See Austria, 

Chables, Archduke op. 
Charles I. {of England). Last Man, Man 

of Blood , Royal Martyr. 
Charles II. {of England). Merry 'Mon- 
arch, Old Rowley, Son of the Last 

Man. 
Charles II. {of France). Most Christian 

King, or Mojesty. 
Charles II. {of Spain). Lord Strutt. 
Charles IS . {of Moravia). Parsons' Em- 
peror. 
Charles V. {of France). French Solomon, 

or Solomon of France. 
Charles V. {of Spam). Picrochole (?). 
Charles XII. {of Sweden), Alexander of 

the North, Madman of the North, 

Quixote of the North. 
^ Chatham, Earl of. See Pitt, William. 
Chi^tterton, Thomas. Marvelous Boy, 

Thomas Rowley. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey. Father of English Poe- 
try, Flower of Poets, Tityrus. 
Chiabrera, Gabriello. Italian Pindar. 
Chicago. Garden City. 
China. Cathay, Celestial Empire, Flowery 

Kingdom, Middle Kingdom. 
Chinese ( The). John Chinaman. 
Chbist. Good Physician^ Good Shepherd, 

King of Kings, Kriss Krinprle, Prince 

of Peace, Son of God, Son of Man. 
Christian II. {of Denmark and Sweden). 

Nero of the North. 
Christian III. {of Denmark). Father of his 

People. 
Christopher III. {ofDenmarkj Sweden, and 

Norway). King of Bark. 
Christ's Hospital {London). Blue -coat 

Schools 
Chrysostom, St. John. Glorious Preacher. 
Chubbuck, Emily. See Judson, Mrs. 

EMaT. 
Chulkhurst, Mary and Elizabeth. Bidden- 

den Maids. 
Churchill, John. See Mablbobouoh, Duki 

OP. 
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CleerOf Mareoa Talpiu. BUlier of Ua 
Cottntcy. 

Cincinnati. LonuitiTlIte, Poikopolis, Qoaoi 
City, Queed of the Wwt. 

Clftre, Jolin. PeMant Poet of Northamp- 
tonshire. 

Clark, McDonald. Mad Poet. 

Clay, Uenry. Mill-boy of the Slnahea. 

Clement XIV. ( Gian Vtncenxo GangOHeUi.) 
Protestant Pope. 

Cleopatra. Queen of Qaeens. 

Cl.'Toland. Foniit City. 

ClifTjrd, Uenry, Lord. Shepherd Lord. 

Clifford, Rosimond. Fair Rosamond. 

Clodia. Lesbia. 

Cloots« Baron Jean Baptiste. Anachawto 
Clooti. 

Cobbett, Hllliam. Peter Porcupine. 

Coello, Alonio Sanches. Portuguese Titian. 

Conn, Robert Barry. Barry Oray. 

Cofll!!, Robert 8. Boston Bard. 

Col4-B.%th Fields, Jail of. English BastiUe. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. S. T. 0. 

Collins, John. English Mersenne. 

Columbt, St. Apostle of the Highlanders. 

Confuderate Soldiers. Johnny Rebs. 

Confederate States. Seoessia. 

Connecticut {S'ate). Freestone State, 
L-tnd of Steady Habits, Nutmeg State. 

Constitution ( T'Ut Frigate). Old Ironsides. 

Cordova, Gonsalvo de. See Qoxsalto di 

OOBBOTA. 

CorinensLs, Ricardas. See RiouAao or 

ClBBNCBSTaB. 

Coriona. Lyric Muse. 

Cork. Athens of Ireland, Drisheen City. 

Corwin, Thomas. Wagoner Boy. 

Cosmo de' Medici. See Msoioi, CosMO db\ 

Cotin, Abbi. Trissotin. 

Courtray (Battle of). Battle of Spurs. 

Cotrper, William. Bard of Olney. 

Coyseyox, Antoine. Vandyck of Sculpture. 

Crichton, James. Admirable Grichton. . 

Croly, Mrs. J. C. Jennie June. 

Cromwell, 01i?er. Old Noll, Man of Shi. 

Cromwell, Thomas. Maul of Monks. 

Cromwell's Soldiers. Ironside!*. 

Cruden, Alexander. Alexander the Cor- 
rector. 

Cuba. Key of the Gulf, Queen of the An- 
tilles. 

Cumberland, Duke of. Bloody Butcher. 

Cumberland, Richard. English Terence, 
Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

Cunningham, Allan. Mark Macrabin (?). 

Cusa, Nicolas de. Most Christian Doctor. 

Cuzco. Holy City. 

Cyril, St. {of Alexandria). Champion of the 
Virgin, Doctor of the Incarnation. 

Cyril, St. Apostle of the Slaves. 

Ciacki, Thaddeus. Polish Franklin. 

D imiens, Robert Francois. Robert the Devil. 
Daniel, Rose. Rosalind. 
Daniel, Samuel. Well-languaged Daniel. 
Djnraux, Jean Baptiste. Father of the 
Rondo. 



David. Man of Blood, Royal Psalmkt, 
Sweet Singer of Israel. 

Davidoff, Dennis. Black Captain. 

Death. Davy Jones, King of Xerron, Small- 
back. 

Delaware (l^ate). Blue Hen, Diamond 
State. 

Democritos of Abdera. Laughing Philoso- 
pher. 

Denis, St. Apostle of the Ftenoh. 

De Quincey, Thomas. English Opinm<«ater. 

Derby, Earl of. {Edward Geqffrey Smith- 
Stanley. ) Hotspur of Debate. 

Derby, Qeorge H. John Phoeuix, Gentle- 



Desbiilons, Francois Joseph Teraise. Last 
of the Romans. 

Desforges, Bvariste D^sir^. French TibuUos. 

Desmouliiis, Camiile. AttomeyrOeneral to 
the Lantwn. 

D^Bspreminil. Crispin-Catiline. 

Detroit. City of the Straits. 

Devereux, Penelope. Stella. 

Devil ( Tiu). Auld Ane, Auld Clootie, Anld 
Hangie, Auld Homie, Black Msa, Eblis, 
Evil One, Father of Lies, Lord Harry. 
Lucifer, Nickie-Ben, Old Bendy, Old 
Gentleman, Old Harry, Old Nick, Old 
One, Old Scratch, Satan, Sir Urian, 
Squire Voland. See Satan. 

Dickens, Charles. Bos. 

Dickinson, John. Pennsylvania Fanner. 

Disraeli, Benjamin. Dizsy. 

Dobell, Sydney. Sydney Yendys. 

Dobson, William. EngUsh Tintozet) Eng- 
lish Vandyck. 

Dodge, Mary A. Gail Hamilton. 

Dogs. (Of Fingal) Bran ; (of Llewellyn) 
Gelert; (of the Seven Sleepers) Al 
Raklm. 

Donald of Islay. Lord of the Isles. 

Dorat, Jean. French Pindar. 

Doria, Andrea. Father of Peace. 

Douglas, Archibald. BeU-the-Cat, Great 
Earl. 

Douglas, Archibald lY., Earl of. Tynemao. 

Douglas, Ellen. Lady of the Lake. 

Douglas, Margaret, Oonntess of. Fair Maid 
of Galloway. 

Douglas, Stephen A. Little Giant. 

Douglas, WiUiam of. Flower of Ghivaizy. 

Dowiing, Vincent. Long Scribe. 

Draper, Elizabeth. The Bramine. 

Dryden, John. Bayes, Poet Squab. 

Dublin University Magazine (Editor of). 
Anthony Poplar. 

Duchesne, Andr6. Father of French His- 
tory. 

Dudevant, Mme. George Sand. 

Du Ouesclin, Bertrand. Eagle of Brittany. 

Dundas, Ilenrv. (Lord Melville.) Starva- 
tion Dnndas. 

Dundee, Viscount. See Gbaham, Joair. 

Dunning. John. (Lord Ashbwton.) Ju- 
nius (?). 

Dunois, Jean. Bastard of Orleans. 

Duns Scotta. Subtle Doctor. 
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Dunnd de St. Pour^ain. Moat Eesolate 

Doctor, or Resoluce Doctor. 
DUrer, Albert. Prince of Artists. 
Dutch ( Tkt). Nic Frog. 
I>>er, SkEunuel. JiuuaB(?). 

Eastern Hemisphere. Old World. 

East India Company. John Company, w 
Mother Company. 

Eden. Aidenn. 

Edinburgh. Auld Reekie, City of Palaces, 
Dun Edin, Edlu or Edina, Embro, 
Maiden Town, Modern Athens, North- 
ern Athens, Queen of the North. 

Edinburgh, Jail of. Heart of Mid-Lothian. 

Edmund II. Ironside. 

Edward I. {of England). English Justinian. 

Edward, Prince of Wales (son of Eduford 
111.). Black Prince. 

Edwards, George. Father of Ornithologists. 

Egertoii, Francis. See B&idgxwatsb, Dukjb 

OF. 

"Bigy^t. Land of Bondage. 

Eleanora of Brittany. Damsel of Brittany. 

Eldon, Lord. {Johi Scott.) Old Bags. 

Eliot, John. Apostle of the Indiana. 

EUs. Holy Land. 

Elizabeth (of England). Belphoebe, Glori- 
ana. Good Queen Bess, Maiden Queen, 
Oriana, Virgin Queen. 

Elisabeth (of Bohemia). Goody Palsgrave, 
Queen of Hearts,' Winter Qneen. 

Elisabeth Petrowna (of Russia). Infamoos 
Northern Harlot. 

laUott, Kbeneser. Cora-law Rhymer. 

Emma (of Normandy). Gem of Normandy. 

England. Loegria or Logres, Merry Eng- 
land, Ringint; Island, South Britain. 

England, Bank of. See Bank of Enolard. 

England, King of. Defender of the Faith. 

English (The). Bono Johnny, Godon or 
Godam, John Bull, Nation of Shop- 
keepers. 

Este, Prince of. Axo. 

Ethelwold of Winchester. Father of Monks. 

EusebiuR of Caesarea. Father of Ecclesias- 
tical History. 

Btans, Mary A. See Lewks, Mart A. 

Faher, John. Hammer of Heretics. 

Fabius Mazimns Yerrucosos, Quintos. 
Gnnctator. 

Faneuil HalL Cradle of Liberty. 

Faulkner. George. Atticus. 

Fenelon. (Franfm« de Salignae de la Moths.) 
Swan of Cambrai. 

Fenner, W. Martin Blar-Prelate (?). 

FHrdiiiand II. (of the Tufo Sicilies). Bomba. 

Ferdinand V. (qfl^in). Catholic Majesty. 

Ferguson, Richard. Galloping Dick. 

Fermor, Arabella. Belinda. 

FeA:<enden, Thomas G. Christopher Caustic. 

Field, John. Martin Mar-Prelate (?). 

Finch, Heneage. (Lord Nolting^m.) Fa- 
ther of Equity. 

Fitzgerald, Elizabeth. Fair Geraldine. 

Fitzgerald, William T. SmaU-beer Poet. 



FlaTigny, Marie de. See AaooiT, Oovmaau 

OF. 

Fleet Prison ( London ). Fieta. 

Florida. Peninsular State. 

FJorio, John. Don Adriano de Armado, 
Uolofernes, The Resolute. 

Fludd, Robert. The iSearcher. 

Foix, Gaston de. See Gastom dk Foix. 

Foote, Samuel. English Aristophanes, Mod- 
ern Aristophanes. 

Forrester, Alfired H. A. Crowquill. 

Fouquet, Nicolas. Blan with the Iron 
Mask (?). 

Fox, Charles James. Carlo Khan, Blan of 
the People. 

France. Gallia, La Belle France. 

France, King of. Most Christian King, or 
Mi^esty. 

Francis I. (of France). Father of Letters. 

Francis, Sir Philip. Junius (?). 

Francis d'Assisi, St. See Assisi, St. Fran- 
cis d\ 

Franklin, Bei^min. Richard Saunders. 

Fraser's Mim^ne( Editor q/0. Oliver -Yorke. 

Frederick Y. (Elector Palatine). Goodman 
Palsgrave, Winter King. 

Frederick the Great. Alaric Cobtin, Der Alte 
Fritz, Philosopher of Sans-Souci. 

Frederick William (of Brandenburg), Great, 
or Grand, Elector. 

Fremont, John C. The Path-flnder. 

French ( The). Jean, or Johnny, Crapand, 
Robert Macaire. 

French Canadians. See Canadians (Tab 
French). 

French Peasantry. Jacques Bonhomme. 

Frere, John Hookham. William and'Rob- 
ert Whistlecrafb. 

Frith, Mary. Moll, or Mall, Cutpucse. 

Fry, Elizabeth. Female Howard. 

Galway. City of the Tribes. 

Ganganelli, Gian Yinoenao. See CuMlNT 

XIY. 
GarcilasodeYega. Prince of Spanish Poetry. 
Garrick, David. English Roscius. 
Gaston de Foix. Thunderbolt of Italy. 
Gautama. Buddha. 
Gay, John. Orpheus of Highwaymen. 
Ckneva Bible. See Bible. 
Gentleman's Maj^azine ( Editor of). SylvannB 

Urban, Gent. 
Geoi^ I. (of England). Turnip-hoer. 
George III. Farmer George. 
George lY. First Gentleman of Europe. 
George, Tjake. Horiron. 
George, Prince (of Denmark). Est-il-poasi- 

ble. 
Germain, Lord. See Sackvillr, Lord 

George. 
Germans ( The). Cousin Michael. 
Germany. Almain. 
Germany, Heir of the Emperor of. King 

of the Romans. 
Gerson, Jean de. Most Christian Doctor. 
Ohika, Helena. ( Princess KoUxqff'- Mn$mU 

sky.) DoriaD'Istria. 
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Olbnlliri Bode of. Key of Ik* Msditcn*- 

Gibraltar, Roek of, and Jebd Zatont PU- 
Ian of Hercules. 

Oildas. British Jeremiah. 

Giles de Laral. Blue-beard. 

GillieSf ilobert Poarce. Kempfexhauaen. 

Glluiore, JauMS R. Edmuad Kirfce. 

GUptn, Bernard. Apostle of the North, la- 
ther of tbe Poor. 

Girardioi Delphiae de. lie Yieomto IMav- 
nay. 

Glasgow. City of the West, Yeniee of the 
MTest. 

Glasgow ( InhaHntemXi of). Mardecid Mnllion. 

Glastonbury. Avalon. 

Glover, Catherine. Vair Maid of Perth. 

Goderich, Yiscoont. (Frederick Robituon.) 
Goosey Qoderieh, Prosperity Hobinson. 

Godoy, Mannel de. Prince of the Peace. 

Goethals, Uenry. Solemn Doctor. 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von. German 
Yoltaire, Tbe Master. 

Goets Ton Berlichingen. See BuucHiHGKir, 
Gons voM. 

Goldoni, Carlo. Italian Moliirs. 

Goldscbniidt, Mme. SeeLiND, Jiirinr. 

OoldRmith, Oliver. Qoldy, Inspired Idiot. 

Qoou>rrah and Sodom. Cities of the Plain. 

Gonsalvo d« Cordova. Great Captain. 

Gonsales, Bli. See StimoNSs, John. 

Good Hope, Cape of. See Caps or GoOB 
Hope. 

Goodrich, Frank B. Dick Tinto. 

Goodrich, Samuel Q. Peter Parley. 

Gordon, Duke of. Cock of the North. 

GouJon, Jean. French Phidias. 

Go^r, John. The Moral Gower. 

Gr^iam, James. {Jdarquis of Montrose.) 
Great Marquis. 

Graham, John. ( Viscount Dundee.) Claver- 
house. 

Great Britain. See Bbitaoi. 

Gregory I. ( Pope). Servant of the Servants 
of God. 

Gregory VII. {Pope). Turk Gregory. 

Gregoiy, St. (of Armenia). The Illumi- 
nator. 

Gregory of Neo-C«sarea. Thaumatu^gns. 

Gregory of Rimini. Authentic Doctor. 

GrenviUe, Geoige. Gentle Shepherd. 

Grenville, Kichfird. See Txmplb, Lob2>. 

Grey, Lord. Artegal. 

Giiernaey. Holy Island. 

Ouesclin, Bertrand du. Eagle of Brittany. 

Guilford. Astolat.' 

Guinarda, Pedro Rocha. Roqne Oainart. 

Guinegate ( Battle of ). Battle of Spurs. 

GustRVus Adnlphus. Lion of the North. 

Guzman, Alphonso Perez de. Spanish Bru- 
tus. 

Guzman, Fernan Nunez de. Greek Com- 
mentator. 

Gwyn, Mary. See Hobnxck, Ma&t. 

Baflz. Anacreon of Persia, or Persian 
Anacreon. 



( Haiss, AtezBiMler. Fonaftaia of Lift, Im* 
fingable Doctor. 

Hales, John. The £ver-memorable. 

HaUburton, Thomas C. Sam Slick. 

HaU, Joseph. Christian Seneca, English 
Seneca. 

Halpine, Charles G. Private Miles O'Reilly. 

Hamann, Johann Georg. Magician of tbs 
North. 

Hamilton, Alexander. Publius. 

Hamilton, Patrick. First Scotch Bafbrmer. 

Hamilton, Sir Thomas. Tsm of the Cow- 
gate. 

Hamilton, milian Gerard. Jonins (?), 
Singlo-speeeb Hamilton. 

Hannibal. Bluff City. 

Hardenberg, Friedrich von. Novalis. 

Harley, Robert. (EaH of Oxford and M»* 
ttm«r.) Harlequin. 

Hairison, Willisin H. Tippecanoe. 

Harrow, WilUiun. Flying Highwayman. 

Harvey, Gabriel. Hobinol. 

Hassan Ben-Sabbah-el-Homairi. Old Man 
of tbe Mountain. 

Haynau, Julius Jakob von. Austrian Hy<* 
ena. 

Heaven. Celestial City, New Jerusalem. 

Heber, Ri^ard. Atticns. 

H6bert, Jacques Ben6. Le P^re Duchesne. 

Hcenan, John C. Benicia Boy. 

Henley, John. Orator Henley. 

Henry I. (of England). Beauclerc. 

Henry II. {of Germemy). King of the Ro- 
mans. 

Henry lY. {of Fnmee). King of Bmvv 
Men, Le Btemais. 

Henry YII. {of England). Defender of 
the Faith, Solomon of England. 

Henry YIII. {of England). Blue-beard, 
Bluff Hal, or Burly King Hany, De- 
fender of the Fidth. 

Henry de Londres. Bumbill.* 

Henry the Minstrel. Blind Hany. 

Heraelitus. Weeping Philosopher. 

Hwhert, George. Sweet Singer of the Tem- 
ple. 

Herbert, Henry W. Frank Forester. 

Herodotus. Father of History, Father ef 
Ues. 

Hervey, Lord. Lord Fsany, Sponul. 

Hesiod. Ascrsean Sage. 

Hilalre, Emile Marc. Marco de St. Bilaire. 

midebrand. See O&boort YIT. 

Hill, Sir John. Mrs. Glasse (?). 

Hippocrates. Father of Medicine. 

Hobb^, l^omas. Philosopher of Bialmes- 
bury. 

Hogg, James. Ettrick Shepherd. 

Holhmd. Batavia. 

Holland, Joi^iiih G. Timothy Titcomb. 

Holland, Philemon. Translator General. 

Holman, James. Blind Traveler. 

Homer. Father of Epic Poetry, Father of 
Poetry, Father of Song, Maeooidcs, 
Melesigenes, Swan of the Meander. 

Hood, Robin. Locksley. 

Hooker, Richard. The Judi o Jona. 
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Hopkins, Matlhew. WltohilDder Oeneml. 
Horneck, Catharine. Littie Cwuedy. 
Horoeok, Mary. Jessamy Bride. 
Home Tooke. ■ See Tookb, John Hobnk. 
Horns. (Of HeimdaUl Gtjallar ; (of Orlando) 

Oliyaat. 
Horses. See Stbbds. 

Horteosias, Quintus. King of the Courts. 
Howard, Lord VTiUiam. Belted Will. 
Howard, Sir John. Jockey of Norfolk. 
Howe, John. Platonic Puritan. 
Howe, Richard, Earl. Black Dick. 
Hubert, St. Apostle of Ardennes. 
Hudson, G^rge. Railway King. 
Hughes, John. BuUer of Braaenose. 
Hume, Joseph. Adversity Hume. 

lUinois. Garden of the West, Prairie State, 
Sucker State. 

Illinois ( Shuthem)i Egypt. 

India. Ind. 

Indiana. Hoosier State. 

Indianapolis. Railroad City. 

Indre<et*Loire. Garden of France. 

Iowa. Hawkeye State. 

Ireland. Emerald Isle, Erin, Qreen ble, 
Hiberoia, Holy Island, Innisikil, Isle 
of Saints, Old Country, Sacred Island, 
Scotia, Woiaand. 

Irenasus, St. Apostle of the Gauls. 

Irving, Edward. Doctor Squintum. 

Irving, Washington. Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker, Fray Antonio Agapida, Geofiirey 
Crayon, Edq., Jonathan Old^tyle. 

Irving (Washington), Irving (William), and 
Paulding (James K.). Launoelot Lang- 
staff. 

Isabella {of VcUois). Little Queen. 

Isanre, Clemence. Sappho of Toulouse. 

Ishmonie. Petrifled City. 

Isocrates. Old Bi.in Eloquent. 

Italy. Ghurden of Europe. 

IturUde, Augusto. Napoleon of Mexico. 

Jackson, Andrew. Old Hickory. 

Jackson, Thomas J. Stonewall Jackson. 

Jacobi, Friedrich Heinricfa. German Plato. 

James I. {of Engtand). English Solomon, 
or Solomon of England, Royal 'Prentice 
in the Art of Poetry, Scottish Solomon. 

James V. {of Scotland). Goodman of Bal- 
leogeigh. 

James VI. {of Scotland). See Jaxbs I. (op 
Exgland). 

James and John {the sons of Zebedee). Bo- 
anerges, or Sons of Thunder. 

Janin, Jules Gabriel. King of Feuilletons. 

Japan. Cipango, Zipangi, or Zipangri (?). 

Jasmin, Jacques. Barber Poet, Last of the 
Troubadours. 

Java. Queen of the Eastern Archipelago. 

Jebel Zitout and Rock of Gibraltar. Pillars 
of Hercules. 

Jefferson, Thomas. Sage of Monticello. 

Jenings, Mrs. B. Wycliffe Lane. 

Jerusalem. City of David, City of Peace, 
City of the Great King, Holy City. 



Jews(Ft>r(t(g^5e, ofthej^eenth eeiUur^ 
New Christians. 

Joachim 11. {of Brandenburg). Hector of 
Germany. 

Joan ( Countess of Salisbury, and qfienvard 
wife of Edward the Mack Prinee). Fair 
Maid of Kent. 

Joan of Arc. La Pucelle, Maid of Orleans. 

John III. {of Brandenburg). Cicero of 
Germany, or German Cicero. 

John V. {of Portugal). Most Faithful Maj- 
esty. 

John, St. Beloved Disciple. 

Johnson, Anna C. Minnie Myrtle. 

Johnson, Esther. Stella. 

Johnson, Samuel. Great Cham of Litera- 
ture, Great Moralist, Leviathan of Liter- 
ature, Ursa Msjor. 

Johnstone, Mrs. Meg Dods. 

Jones, Inigo. English PaUadio, Snglidi 
Vitruvius. 

Jones, 0. Devonshire Poet. 

Jones, William. Trinity Jones. 

Jonson, Ben. Rare Ben Jonson. 

Judson, Mrs. Emily. Fanny Forester. 

Junot, Andoehe. The Tempest. 

Kansas. Garden of the West. 

Keats, John. Adonius. 

Kendal, Duchess of. The Maypole. 

Kentucky. Dark and Bloody Ground, 

Corn-cracker. 
Keokiik. Gate City. 
Khaled. Sword of God. 
King, Edward. Lycidas. 
Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb. German 

Milton. 
Know-nothings. See Nativb Akerioavs. 
Knox, John. Apostle of the Scottish Ref* 

ormation. 
Koltaoff-Massalsky, Princess. See Ghika, 

Hblbna. 
Krasicki, Ignatius. Polish Voltaire. 
Kyle. Coila. 
Kyrle, John. Man of Rms. 

Lab6, Louise. Beautiful Ropemaker, Cap- 
tain Loys. 

Labrador. Estotiland. 

Lao6p6de, Count. {Bernard Germain tlH* 
enne de la Ville.) King of Reptiles. 

La Chaise, P^re. Tartuflis (?). 

Lactantius, Lucius CflSlius. Christian 
Cicero. 

La&yette, Marquis de. Grandison Crom- 
well. 

La Marck, William, Count of. Wild Boar 
o^Ardennes. 

Lamb, Charles. Elia. 

Lancaster, House of. Red Rose. 

Lances. See Sprars. 

Landon, Letitia Elisabeth. L. B. L. 

Lanoue, Francois de. Iron Arm. 

Laval, Giles de. See Gilbs ni LataJi. 

Law. John. Paper King. 

Laynez, Rodngo. The Cid. 

Learmont, Thomas. Thomae the Bhymer. 
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Km, Ana. 

CharU 
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Mother Ann. 

a. Juiiias(?). 
Lee, Uenfj. Light-hone Hmrrj. 
Lee, Nathaniel. Mad Poet. 
Legendre, Louis. Peasant of the Danube. 
Leipsic {BattU of). Battle of the Nations. 
Leo VI. The Philosopher. 
Leopold {of Anhalt- Dessau). Old Beeaauer. 
lie qleur, Eustace. French Baphael. 
Leaong, Gottbold Bphralm. Father of 

German Literature. 
Leucate. Lover'a Leap. 
Lerer, Charles J. Cornelius ODoapd^Hany 

Lorrequer. 
Lewea, Jttary A. George KUot. 
LewiSf Biattbew O. Monk Lewis. 
Ligne, Prince de. Prince of Ooxeombs. 
Lilbume, John. Free-bom John. 
UUe, Alain de. UniTersal Doctor. 
Lilly, William. Bna Pater, Sidrophel. 
Limerick. City of the Violated Treaty, 
lincoln, Abraham. RaU-Splitter. 
Lind, Jenny » {Mme. Gotdsekmidt.) Swed- 
ish Nightingale. 
LIndialkme. Holy Island. 
Linley,Mitf. (Mrs. R. B. Shendtm.) Maid 

of Bath. 
Lippincott, Sara J. Grace Greenwood. 
liTerpool {Inhabitants of). Dicky Sam. 
Lloyd, Chariea. Junius (?). 
Lockhart, John 0. Peter Morris, William 

Wastle. 
Lockhart, John Hugh. Hugh Little-John. 
Lombard, Peter, l^ter of Sentenoea. 
London. City of Masts, Coclugne, Lubber^ 

land. Modem Babylon, Trinorant or 

Trinovantum, Weissnichtwo (?). 
London Unitersity. Stinkomalee. 
Londrea, Henry de. See Hbh£t dk Loin>&K8. 
Longinus, Caius Casaius. See Cassius, 

Caius. 
Lorenzo de* Medici. See MsMCi, LoEEirzo 

i>b\ 
Louis V. {ofFVanee). Le Faintent. 
Louis VIII. Coeur de Lion. 
Louis IX. (SSt. Low's). Solomon of France, 

or French Solomon. 
Louis XI. Most Christian King, or Mj^^ty. 
Louis Xn. Father of his People. 
Louis XIV. Le Grand Monarque, Lewis 

Baboon. 
Louis XVT. M. V«to. 
Louis XVni. King of England's Viceroy. 
Louisiana. Creole State. 
Louis Napoleon. See Napolson m. 
Louis Philippe. Citiaen King, Napoleon of 

Peace. 
liOuisTille. Fall City. 
Lowell. City ofSpindlea. 
Lowell, James R. Hosea Biglow. 
Luke, St. Beloved Physician. 
Lulle. or LuUy, Raymond. Illuminated 

Doctor. 
Lytton, Edward Robert. See BuLWsa Ln- 

TOM, EOWARB ROBBKT. 

Maodonald, or Mae Ian. Gkoooe. 



MacdoDald(o/'(rfengarry). Qlengany. 
Bfacgr^or, Robert. Rob Roy. 
Mackenzie, Henry. Addison of Che North, 

Man of Feeling. 
Bfaerlant, Jakob. Father of Dutch Poetry. 
Maginn, William. Modem Rabelais, Sir 

Moi^n Odoherty. 
Mahomet. Macon, Mahoun, or Mahound. 
Mahony, Francis. Father Prout. 
Maine. Lumber State, Pine-tree State. 
Mairone, Francois de. Illuminated Doctor. 
Manuel I. {of jYebizond). Great Captain. 
Margaret (daughter of Erie II. of Norway). 

Maid, or Fair Maid, of Norway. 
Margaret {of Denmark). Semirumis of the 

North. 
Maria {daughter of Robert^ Icing of Naples). 

Fiammetta(?). 
Marie Antoinette. Mme. V^to. 
Marignano ( BatUe of). Battle of the Giants. 
Marine, Caius. Third Founder of Rome. 
Marlborons^, Duchess of. {Sarah ChurchiU.) 

Atossa, Mrs. Freeman. 
Marlborough, Duke of. {John OiurehtU.) 

Handsome Englishman, Humphrey Ho- 
cus. 
Martin (Theodore) and Aytonn (William E.). 

Bon Gaultier. 
Manrell, Andrew. British Aristides. 
Mary I. {of England). Bloody Mary. 
Mary {ofModena). Queen of Tears. 
Massachusetts. Bay State. 
Mathew, Theobald. Apostle of Temperance. 
Matilda (P/an(a^en«<). Lady of England. 
Matthioli, Count. Man with the Iron 

Mask (?). 
Maura, Sta. See St a. Mauba. 
Maximilian I. {of Germany). Last of the 

Knights, Pochi Danari, Theoerdank. 
Mecca. Holy City. 

Medici, Cosmo de'. Father of his Country. 
Medici, Lorenzo de*. Father of Letters. 
Medina. City of the Prophet, Holy City. 
Melanchthon, Philip. Teacher of Germany. 
Melendes Valdes, Juan. Restorer of Paiiv 

nassus. 
Mena, Juan de. Spanish Ennius. 
Menedemus. Eretrian Bull. 
Meteyard, Eliza. Silverpen. 
Michigan {State). Lake State, WolTerine 

State. 
Mickiewicz, Adam. Polish Byron. 
Hiddleton, John. Child of Hale. 
Middletoo, Richard. Profound, or Solid, 

Doctor. 
Midway Oak {Baitle of). Battle of the 

Thirty. 
Milan. Little Paris. 
Mitbura, William H. Blind Preacher. 
Milky Way. Watling Street. 
Miller, Joseph. Father of Jests. 
MUoradowitch, Michael. Russian Mnrat. 
Mind, Godefroi. Raphael of Cats. 
Mirabeau, Marquis de. {Vietor Riquetti.) 

Friend of Man. 
Ifirabeau. Tiscount de. {Boniface HiqueU 

H.) Baml-Mirabefta. 
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Mladsslppi ( River). Father of Waters. 
Sliosidsippi ( State). Bayou State. 
JAlsiUssippi ( Vailey). Garden of the World. 
Mitchel, Onnsby 91. Old Stars. 
Mitchell, Donald G. Ik Marvel. 
Hitchell, William. Great Tinclarian Doctor. 
Mogridge, George. Old Humphrey. 
Moir, David M. Delta. 
Monmouth, James, Duke of.. Abealom, 

Protestant Duke. 
Montbars. The ISxterminator. 
Montluo, Blaise de. Royalist Butcher. 
Montmorency, Anne, Duke of. French 

Fabius. 
3Iontreal. Island City. 
Montrose, Marquis of. See Graham, Jakss. 
Moore, -Thomas. Anacreon Moore, Thomas 

Brown the Younger, Thomas Little. 
Moratin, Leandro Femandes. Spanish 

Moliire. 
Momay, Philippe de. Huguenot Pope. 
Morning Post ( London). Jeomes. 
Morris, James M. K. N. Pepper. 
Morrison, l3eut. Zadkiel. 
Mucius, Caius. Scsevola. 
Murat, Joachim. Handsome Swordsman, 

King Franconi. 
Murray, or Moray, Earl of. {James Stewart.) 

Good Regent. 
Murray, John. Emperor of the West. 

Naples. Regno. 

Napoleon III. {Louis Napoleon.) Badin* 

guet, Boustrajm. 
Napoleon, Prince. {Napoleon Joseph Charles 

Bonaparte.) Prince Plon-plon. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. See Bonapabtx, Na- 

POLKON. 

Nash, Richard. King of Bath. 

Nashville. City of Rocks. 

Nasmyth, Patrick, or Peter. English Hob- 
bema. 

Native Americans. Hindoos, Know-noth- 
ings, Sam. 

Neal, John. Jehu O'Cataract. 

Neal, Sir Paul. Sidropbel (?). 

N^roes. Cufke, Quashee, Sambo. 

Nelson, Horatio. Hero of the Nile. 

Neo-Caesarea^ Gr^^ry of. See Giuuiokt or 

NeO CiESABBA. 

Nevil, Richard. See Wahwick, Eaol of. 
Newell, Robert H. Orpheus C. Kerr. 
New Brunswick {InhabitatUs of). Blue- 

Noses. 
New England and Nova Scotia. Droj^o. 
New Hampshire. Granite State. 
New Haven. City of EUns. or Elm City . 
New Orleans. Crescent City. 
New York ( Citf). Empire City, Gotham, 

New Amsterdam. 
New York ( State). Empire State, Exoehdor 

State, New Netherlands. 
Ney, Marshal. Bravest of the Brave. 
Nicholas, St. Boy-bishop, Kriss Kringle. 
NicboUs, Mrs. See BaoiVTi, Charlotte. 
Ni^tingale, Florence. St. Filomena. 
Ninlan, St. Apostle of the Picta. 



Norbury, Earl of. Hanging Judge. 

Normandy. Laud of Wisdom . 

Normandy, Robert, Duke of. Robert, or 
Robin, the Devil. 

Northallerton {Battle of). Battle of the 
Standard. 

North Carolina. Old North State, Turpen- 
tine State. 

Norway and Sweden. Scandinavia. 

Norwich, Bishop of. See Spemseb, Hehrt. 

Nottingham, Lord. See FurcH, Heneaox. 

Nova Scotia. Acadia. 

Nova Scotia and New England. Drogio. 

Nova Scotians ( The). Blue-Noses. 

Occam, William of. Invincible Doctor, Sfai- 
gular Doctor, Venerable Initiator. 

O'Connell, Daniel. Irish Agitator, The lib- 
erator. 

Ohio ( State ). Buckeye State. 

Oldham, John. English Juvenal. 

Omar I. Emperor of Belieyers. 

Orleans ( Battle of). Battle of the Herrings. 

Orleans, Louis Philippe Joseph, Duke of. 
tgalit^. 

Orpheus. Father of Poetry. 

Otterbum ( Battle of). Chevy Chase (?). 

Oxford, Earl of. See Harlbt, Robert. 

Pacific Ocean. South Sea. 

Paige, Eldridge F. Dow, Jr. 

Palaeologus, Andronicus. Father of his 

Country. 
Palestine. Holy Land. 
Palestine {Western). Land of Promise, or 

Promised Land. 
Palestrina. Giambattista Pietro Aloisio da. 

Father of Music. 
Palmerstoh, Lord. {Henry John Temple.) 

Pam. 
Paoli, Pasquale de. Corsica Paoli. 
Paris. Lutetia. 
Parrhasius. King of Painters. 
Parton, Sarah P. Fanny Fern. 
Patrick, St. Apostle of Ireland. 
Patterson, Robert. Old Mortality. 
Paul, St. Apostie of the Gentiles, Prince 

of the Apostles. 
Paulding, James K. See Iryoio. 
Peel, Sir Robert. Orange-Peel. 
Pekin. Cambalu. 

Peudleton, Rev. Mr. Vicar of Bray (?>. 
Pennsylvania. Key-stone State. 
Penrose, Elizabeth. Mrs. Markham. 
Penry, or Ap Henry, John. Marttn Mar- 
Prelate (?). 
Pepin the Short {o/FranM). Mort Christian 

Ktng, or Majesty. 
Percy, Harry. Hotspur. 
Perrers, or Pierce, Alice. Lady of the Sun. 
Perth. Fair City. 
Peter. St. Prince of the Apostles. 
Petersburg. Cockade City. 
Pezza. Michele. Fra Diavolo. 
Philadelphia. City of Brotherly Lore, 

Quaker City. 
Philip of Ai\)ou. See Akiou, DuKi or. 
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Phillipt, G«orBB 8. Jaimafy 8«ftr1e. 
Phillips, Kathurioe. TIm M»tehlws, or In- 

eomparabie, Orinda. 
Philo Judaoa. Jewish PUto. 
PhilopOBtuen. Last of the Qreeks. 
Pieroe, AUce. See Paaaaas, Auoi. 
PijCaUe, Jean Baptiste. French Phidias. 
Pinkerton, Joha. Robert Heron. 
Pinto, Verdinaad Mendas. Prince of Uan. 
Pitt, W^UIiam. {Lord CkatJMm.) Great 

Commoner, Juoina (?). 
Pittsburg. Iron City, Smoky (Stj. 
Plantacenet, Kdith. Fair Maid of A^)oa. 
Plantagenet, Homphrej. Good Doke Uon^ 

phrev. 
Plantagenet, Matilda. Udj of Sogland. 
Plato. Athenian Bee. 
Ptymontb Colony. Old Ookoaj. 
Poland. Sarmatia. 

Pole, Michari de la. Brioved Merehaat. 
PoniatowslU, Joseph. Polish Bayard. 
Pope(21k«). Lord Peter, Man of din, Servant 

of the Servants of God, Ymmt of Christ. 
Pope. Alexander. Bard of Twiekeaham. 
Porpiiyry. The Philosopher. 
Portland (Maitu). Forest City. 
Portman and GrosTenor Sqoaie Districts 

{ZjondoH). Tybnmia. 
Portugal. Lusitania. 
Pot, Philippe.- Ciowo^s Month. 
Powis, Lucia. Castara. 
Pratt, Samuel J. Courtney Melmoth. 
Presbyterians ( The). Blue-Skins. 
Procter, Bryan W. Bany Cornwall. 
Puget, Pierre. Michael Angelo of France. 
Pushkin, Alexander Sergeiritch. Russian 

Byron. 
Putnam, Israel. Old Pat. 
Pym, John. King Pym. 
Pytiugoras. Samian Si^, or Sage of Samoa. 

Quakers, or Friends. Seekers. 
Quebec. Gibraltar of America. 
Queen's CameL Camelot. 

Babelais, Franks. Alcofribas Nasier, Ctt-> 

rate of Meudoa, Father of Ridicule. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter. Shepherd of the Oeean. 
Ramsay, Allan. Scottish Theocritus. 
Rann, John. Sixteen-string Jack. 
Rathbone, Mrs. Richard. Mary PowelL 
Redden, Laura C. Howard Glyndon. 
Ren« d'Aqjou. Good King Ren6. 
Rhode IsUnd. Little Khody. 
BioardttsCiMinensis. See Riohabd or Gninr- 

0K8TBR. 

Rich, John. Lun. 

Rich, Lady. See Dbybrcuz, Phtelopi. 

Richard I. {of England). CoBur de Leon, 
LeNoir Faineant. 

Richard II. {of England). Defender of the 
Faith. 

Richard of Cirencester. Monk of Westmin- 
ster. 

Wehter, .Tean Paul Friedrich. Jean Paul, 
The Only. 

Rimini, QvogoryoT See Gbsqobt of Rmxnt. 



Roberts, John. Junius (?). 
Robin Hood. See Hood, Kobht. 
Robinson, Frederick. See GonsEiCH, Yis- 

COUNT. 

Robinson, Mary. Beauty of Buttermere. 

Robinson, fliary Darby. English Sappho, 
Perdita. 

Robinson, Mrs. Edward. Talvi. 

Rochester ( New York). Flour City. 

Rochester, Earl of. {Joht^ WHmot.) Virgin 
Modesty. 

Roderick. Last of the Goths. 

Rogers, Samuel. Bard of Memory. 

Roman Catholic Church. Mystical Baby- 
lon, Scarlet Woman. 

Romanus, JBgidius. Well-founded Doctor. 

Rome. Sternal City, Imperial City, Mis- 
tress of the World, Nameless City, 
Qoeen of Cities, Seven-hilled City. 

Ronsard, Pierre de. Prince of the Ode. 

Rosenfaagen, Rev. J. Junius (?). 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques. Jean Jacques, 
J.J. 

Royal Marines. Mistress Roper. 

Riigen. Holy Island. 

Rupert, Prince. Mad Cavalier. 

RusseU, Lord John. {EaHBussell.) FinaUty 
John. 

Russia.. Northern Bear, Northern Giant. 

Russians ( TAc). Ivan Ivanovltch. 

Ruysbroek, Jean. Divine Doctor, Ecstatto 
Doctor. 

Sacheverell, Lucy. Lucasta (?). 

Sackville, Lord George. Junius ( ?). 

St. Hilaire, Comtede. (Louts VineefU Joseph 
Le Blond.) Roland of the Army. 

St. Louis {Missouri). Mound City. 

St. Martin, Louis Claude de. Philosopher 
of the Unknown. 

St. Ponrcain, Durand de. See Duraki) ]>■ 
St. PoaBOAiN. 

Sunpson, Agnes. See SiKPSOir, Aotvbs. 

Sandwich, John, Lord. Jemmy Twitcher. 

Ste. Maura. Lover's Leap. 

Sarpi, Peter. Father Paul. 

Satan. Belial, Prince of Darkness, Prince 
of the Power of the Air. See Dkvil. 

Saunders, David. Shepherd of Salisbury 
Plain. 

Savannah. Foreet City. 

Saxony ( South-eastern). Saxon Switzerland. 

Scanderb^. White Devil of Wallachia. 

Schwerin, Count von. Little Marlborough. 

Scotch ( 2V). Nation of Gentlemen, Sawney. 

Scotland. Albania or Albany, Albjm, Gale< 
don or Caledonia, Coila, Land of Ci^es, 
North Britain, Scotia. 

Scott, Adam. King of the Border. 

Scott, John. See Elboit, Lonn. 

Scott, Sir Walter. Border Minstrel, or Min- 
strel of the Border, Captain Gnthbert 
Clutterbuck, Chrystal Croffcaogry, 
Great Magician, Great Unknown, Jede- 
diah Cleishbotham, Laurence Temple' 
ton, Malachi Malagrowther, Peter Pat* 
tiesott, Wiaurd of the North. 
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ieotof , DaBi. Bee Duhi Sootos. 

BooTillef Joseph A. Walter Barrett, Clerk. 

Settle, Blkaaah. Doeg. 

Seward, Anna. Swan of Liehfield. 

Seymour, Charles. (Duke of Sanuraet.) 
Proad Ihike. 

Bhadwell, Thomas. Mac Flecknoe. 

Shaftesbury, Earl of. Achitophel. 

Shakespeare, William. Bard of ATOn, 
Sweet Swan of Aivn. 

Sharp, Samuel. Mundungus. 

Sharpe, Riehard. Conversation Shurpe. 

Shelburne, Lord. Malagrida. 

Shelley, Percy B. Poet of Poets. 

Sheppard, filkabeth S. Mme. Kinkel. 

Shield of Arthur. Pridwin. 

ttcily. Gardmof Italy, Granary of Europe. 

Sidnius Dentatns. Roman Achilles. 

Sidmouth, Tisconnt. {Henry Addingtim.) 
The Doctor. 

Sidney, Lady Dorothea. Sacharissa. 

Sidney, Sir Philip. Astrophel, English 
Petrarch, Philisldes. 

Kgismund (emperor of Gemumy). Super 
Grammaticam. 

Simmons, Thomas. Man of Blood. 

Simpson, Agnes, ^i^se Wifo of Keith. 

l^berg,Erik. Yitalis. 

Smith, Seba. Jack Downing. 

Smith, Sydney. Peter Plymlej. 

Smith, William. Father of English Geology. 

Smolensk. Key of Russia. 

Smollett, Tobias. Smelfungus. 

Society of Medical Observation (ti» Paris). 
Mutual Admiration Society. 

Sodom and Gomorrah. Cities of the Plain. 

Solomon. The Preacher. 

Somerset, Duke of. See Sktmove. Chabus. 

Sophie Charlotte {of Pmssia). Bepublioan 
Queen. 

Sophocles. Attic Bee, Attic HooMr. 

Soult, Marshal. Old Fox. 

South Carolina. Pafanetto State. 

Southern States ( U. S.). Dixie. 

Sonthey, Robert. Abel ShufBebottom, Es- 
priella. 

Spain. Hispania, Ibeiia. 

Sparta and Athens. The Two Ifyes of 
Greece. 

Spears. (Of Arthur) Ron ; (of Odin) Gung* 
nir. 

Spenser, Edmund. Colin Clout, Pxinoe of 
Poets. 

Spenser, Henry. (Bishop of Nortaieh.) 
Fiffhting Prelate. 

Springfield (lUinois). Flower City. 

Spun&flim, John (Caspar. DousterawiTel. 

Steeds. (Of Alexander the Great) Buceph- 
alus ; (of Apollo and the Muses) Peg- 
asus; (of Argalia) Babicano; (of the 
ibur sons of Aymon) Bayard ; (of Bevis 
of Southampton) Arundel ; (of the Oid) 
Bavieca ; (of Don Quixote) Aligero Cla- 
vUeSo and Bosinante ; (of Sir Launce- 
k>t Greaves) Broniomarte; (of Moham- 
med) Al Borak ; (of Odin) Sleipnir; (of 
Orlando) BrigUadoco and YpgHantino ; 



(of RInaldo) Bayard; (of Ruggleio, or 
Rogero) Frontino ; (of Siegfried) Grane ; 
^of Tristram) Passetiwul. 

Steele, Sfar Richard Nestor Ironside. 

Sterling, Edward. ^Tetus. 

Sterne, Lawrence. The Bnmin, Ettgliflb 
Rabelais. 

Stevenson, John H. Lord of Cnuy CJastle. 

Stewart, James. See Mukbat, or Mo&at, 
Eabl Of. 

Stewart, John. Walking Stewart. 

Stoddart, John. Doctor Slop. 

Stowe, Harriet B. Christopher Crowlield. 

Strother, David H. Porte-Crayon. 

Stuart, Charles Edward. Young Chevalier, 
Younger Pretender. 

Stuart, James Francis Edward. Chevalier 
de St. George, Elder Pretender. 

Sturleson, Snorro. Northern Herodotus. 

Sunderland, Anne, Countess of. Little 
Whig. 

Swain, Charles. Manchester Poet. 

Sweden and Norway. SeancUnavia. 

Swift, Jonathatt. Cadenus, Dean of St. 
Patrick's, English Rabelais, Presto; 
M. B., Drapier. 

Swiss ( The). Colin Tampon. 

Switserland. Helvetia. 

Swords. (Of Agricane) TnuQchera ; (of Ar* 
thur) Calibum, or Excalibar ; (of Bevis 
of Southampton) Morglay : (of Bragg»> 
dochio) Sangbimore ; (of Gharlemagoe) 
Ia Joyeuse ; (ci the Cid) Colada and 
Tlxona; (of Doolinof Mayence)Merveil- 
leuse ; (of Edward the Confessor) Cur- 
tana ; (of Frithiof) Angurvardel; (of 
Hako I.) Quem-biter ; (of Lancelot of 
the Lake) Aroundight; (of Optie le 
Danois) Curtana ; (of Orlando, or Ro- 
land) Durandal, or Darlindana ; (of Sir 
Otuel) Corroug^ ; (of Rinaldo) Fusberta ; 
(of Ruggiero, or Rogero) Balisardo : (of 
Siegfried) Balmung, Gram, Mimung; 
(of Thoralf Skolinson) Foot-breadth; 
(of Wittich) Mimung. 

Sylvester, Joshua. The Silver-tongued. 

Sym, Robert. Timothy Tickler. 

Symmonds, John. Spanish Jack. 

Symonds, Symon. Yicar of Bray f?). 

Syr us, Ephraem . Prophet of the Syxiaai. 

Tamerlane. Prince of Destruction. 
Tammenund. St. Tammany. 
Tatler (Editor of the). Isaac Bickenrtali: 
Tkuler, John. Illuminated Doctor. 
Taylor, Jeremy. Shakespeare of Dlvinef. 
Taylor, John. Water-poet. 
Taylor, Zachary. Rough and Ready. 
Tellea, Gkkbriel. Tirso de Molina. 
Temple, Lord. (Biehard GrenviUe.) Lord 

Gawky, Tiddy-doll. 
Terpander. Father of Greek Music. 
Texas. Lone-Star State. 
Thackeray, WiUiamM. (Jeozge Fiti-Boodle, 

Michael Angelo Titmarsh. 
Thompson, Mortimer. Q. K. Philander 

Doeeticks. 
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Ihonson, J. P. Philip WbMton. 

Thornton, Mn. Anthony T. Once Wharton. 

Throckmorton, or Throgmorton, Job. Har- 
tin UwPrelate (?). 

Times, ( The London). The Thnnderer. 

Tlmour. Sea Tamxslani. 

Titus {fmperor of Home), Deli|^t of Man- 
kind. 

Xooke, John H<nne. Philosopher of Wim* 
bledon. 

Trinity College ( DuUin). SQent Sister. 

Trowbridge, J. T. Paul Creyton. 

Troy. Uium, or Uion. 

Tucker, Abraham. Edward Search. 

Turkey . Sick Ifan of the £ut. 

Tyroonnei. Lying Diek Talbot 

Udal1,John. Hartin-Prelate (?). 
Uneas. Last of the Mohicans. 
United States. Ck>lumbia, Uncle Sam. 
United States {Frigate). Old Wagon. 
United States (Feepfe of). Brother Jona- 
than. 
United States Flag. Old Glory. 
Uther. Pendragon. 

Tan Bureo, Martin. little Magidan. 

Tanhomrigh, Esther. Vanessa. 

Tarro, Marcus Terentins. Most Learned of 

the Romans. 
Tarro, William. Thorough Doctor. 
Taughan, Henry. The Silurist. 
Taughan, Thomas. Dangle. 
Tenddme Beaufort, Francis de. King of 

the Markets. 
Tenice. Bride of the Sea. 
Termont. Oreen-Monntain State. 
Temon, Admiral Edward. Old Grog. 
Tietoria, or Tiotoriua. Mother of the 

Gamps. 
Tida, Marco Girolamo. Christian TirgU. 
Tilliers, George. See BucKXKOiuji, Dnxi OF. 
Tirgil. Mantuan Swan. 
Tirginia. Mother of Presidents, Mother of 

States, Old Dominion. 
TiTiftn. Lady of the Lake. 
Toltaire, Francois. Apostle of Infidelityi 

Philosopher of Femey. 

Wales. Cambria. 

Wales, Edward, Prince of. See EdwaSO, 

Peinoi of Wales. 
Walker, John. Elocution Walker. 
Walker, John. Hookey Walker. 
Walpole, Sir Robert. Robin Bluestring, 

Grand Corrupter. 
Walton, Isaak. Father of Angling. 
Warner. Susan. Elizabeth Wetherell. 
Warwick. Earl of. {Kiehard Nevil.) Eing- 

maker. 
Warwick and Eccleston Square Districts 

(London). CubltopoUs, Mesopotamia. 
Waryng, Jane. Tarina. 



Washington. Cktj of MagnillBatt Bto- 
tanoes. 

Washington, George. American "FtMuBf 
Father of his Country. 

Wayne, Anthony. Mad Anthony. 

Webster, Daniel. Expounder of the Con- 
stitution. 

WedeU, C. H. Leonidas Wedell. 

Wellington, Duke of. (Arthur WettesUy.) 
Great Duke, Iron Duke, Old Douro. 

Welsh (The). Taffy. 

Western Hemisphere. New World. 

Western Reserve. New Connecticut. 

Westminster Review. Breeches Review. 

We8tTtaginia(iVor(A«m). The Pan-handle. 

White, John. Century White. 

White, Rev. John. Patriarch of Doreh«»- 
ter. 

White&iara. Alsatia. 

White Mountains. Crystal Hills. 

Whitfield, George. Doctor Squintum. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf. Quaker Poet. 

Wleland, Christoph Martin. German Tol- 
taire. 

Wilbrord, or 'mUibrod, St. Apostle of the 
Frisians. 

Wild, Henry. Arabian 'Tailor, Learned 
Tailor. 

Wilkes, John. Junius (?). 

Wilkie, Sir David. Scottish Teniers. 

Wilkie, William. Scottish Homer. 

William I. (of England). The Conqueror. 

WiUiam IV. Sailor King. 

Williams, John. Tony Pasqnin. 

Williams, Rev. John. Redeemed Captive. 

Williams, Renwick. The Monster. 

Wilmot, John. See Rochsstkb, Eabl of. 

Wilson, John. Christopher, or Kit, North, 
Mordecai Mullion. 

Winchcomb, John. Jack of Newbniy. 

Winchester. Camelot (?). 

Wisconsin. Badger State. 

Wise, Henry 4- Harry Gringo. 

Wolcott, John. Peter Pindar. 

Worcestershire. Garden of England. 

Wordsworth, William. Bard of Bydal 
Mount. 

Wycliffe, John de. Evangelical, or Gospel, 
l)octor. Morning Star of the Reforma- 
tion* 

Xavier, St. Francis. Apostle to the Indies. 
Xenophon. Attic Muse, Muse of Greece. 

Yellow Fever. Yellow Jack. 

York, Cecily, Duchess of. White Rose of 

Raby. 
York, Frederick, Duke of. Soldiers' Friend. 
York, House of. White Rose. 

Zaragoxa, Agustina. Maid of Saxagoflsa. 
Zenobia. Queen of the East. 
Zoroaster. Bactrian Sage. 
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